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OFF    THE    SKELLIGS. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Bnt  to  me  a  modest  woman,  dieased  ont  in  all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tre- 
mendous object  of  the  whole  creation. — Ooldnnith." 

After  dinner  I  generally  made  a  point  of  retiring  to  my  cabin  as  to 
a  drawing-room,  while  Uncle  Rollin  and  Tom  sat  over  their  wine. 
That  night  they  sent  Mrs.  Brand  to  fetch  me  back,  saying  that  it  was 
dull  for  me  to  sit  alone. 

It  had  been  raining,  the  deck  was  damp  and  cheerless,  so  they  had 
settled  themselves  below  for  the  evening,  and  I  was  glad  to  obey  the 
summons  and  join  them.  They  were  deep  in  talk,  Tom  explaining, 
my  uncle  continually  &lling  into  mistakes.  The  subject  of  the  discus- 
sion was  Mr.  Brandon  and  his  fEimily. 

"  The  old  man,"  Tom  said,  "  is  Brandon's  stepfather." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  said  he  was  the  father  of  that  widow  lady 
whom  Brandon  spoke  of." 

"  So  I  did,  sir,  but  not  by  the  same  mother." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  make  it  out.  I  hardly  see  how  the  second  wife 
could  have  married  three  times  in  the  course  of  so  few  years." 

"  111  just  explain  it  to  you  as  Brandon  did  to  me.  His  mother, 
then  quite  a  young  woman,  married  a  Mr.  Brandon,  who  did  not  live 
till  this  son  was  bom.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  her  guardian,  and  is- 
Brandon's  trustee  as  well  as  his  stepfather.  Well,  when  she  had  been 
a  widow  two  years,  she  married  a  Mr.  Grant,  a  Scotch  minister,  and 
they  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  and  gone  to  India. 
This  Mr.  Grant  died  when  his  wife  was  about  thirty,  and  Brandon 
was  about  seven  years  old." 

"Well,  that  was  about  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Twenty-one  years  ago.  Then  in  due  time  she  married  this  fine 
old  man.  I  suppose  he  was  about  sixty — nearly  twice  her  age — and 
they'  had  one  son.  So,  you  see,  Brandon,  the  Grants,  and  young 
Mortimer  are  all  related.     What  you  were  confused  about  was  the 
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daughter  of  the  old  man  bj  his  former  marriage,  for  he  was  a 
widower.  She,  you  know,  is  only  related  to  the  young  son,  but  they 
all  call  her  sister,  by  way  of  respect,  I  suppose.  She  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty." 

"  What,  four  families,  and  all  live  together  1 " 

"  So  it  seems ;  but  in  point  of  niunbers  it  is  not  at  all  an  over- 
whelming household." 

"  It's  not  the  nimiber,  boy,  but  the  quarrelling." 

"  They  don't  seem  to  quarrel,  though  the  mother  is  dead.  Mr. 
Mortimer  is  fond  of  his  step-children.  He  must  be  a  most  amiable 
old  fellow,  I  am  sure.  Brandon  says  he  never  saw  him  till  after  the 
wedding,  when  he  patted  him  on  the  head  and  gave  him  a  sovereign. 
That,  running  off  to  spend  it,  he  met  some  gipsies  in  a  lane  and 
showed  it  to  them,  whereupon  they  persuaded  him  to  buy  a  young 
donkey  of  them  with  it.  He  said  he  rode  the  miserable  little  beast 
home,  and,  being  afraid  it  would  be  taken  from  him,  actually  managed 
to  get  it  up  the  back  stairs  without  being  observed,  and  secreted  it  in 
a  light  closet  in  his  bed-room.  The  circumstance  was  not  discovered 
till  the  next  morning,  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  awoke  by 
its  tremendous  braying.  He  was  delighted  at  his  mother's  mar- 
riage." 

"  Odd,  for  he  knew  already  what  a  stepfather  was." 

''  But  his  experience  of  stepfathers  seems  to  have  been  peculiar,  for 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  Grant,  he  said,  ^  Yes,  he  used  to 
make  Grant  rig  ships  for  him,  and  play  with  him  when  his  mother  was 
ill  y  in  return  for  which  he  was  expected  to  learn  hymns  and  come 
into  the  study  to  say  his  prayers.' " 

So  the  conversation  ended.  I  have  often  felt  pleasiure  in  hearing 
anecdotes  about  the  childhood  of  people  whom  I  cared  for  and  looked 
up  to.  One  sees  them  thus  under  a  new  aspect,  and  feels  a  kind  of 
tenderness  towards  them,  as  they  were  in  those  far-off  days.  I  felt 
it  then  towards  that  little  ciirly-headed  urchin  at  his  pranks ;  but 
when  Uncle  Rollin  said,  "Deep  in  thought,  Dorothea?  What  are  you 
musing  about  ? "  I  was  startled,  and  could  not  reply,  "  I  was  think- 
ing about  Mr.  Brandon,"  for  Tom  had  made  it  awkward  for  me  even 
to  mention  his  name. .  There  was  the  real  pity.  He  had  put  thoughts 
into  my  head  that  teased  me.  I  did  not  like  to  say  Mr.  Brandon 
had  given  me  a  ring,  lest  there  should  be  some  mistake  about  it ; 
and  so  I  hid  it,  and  it  made  me  imcomfortable  and  conscious  whenever 
he  was  mentioned. 

I  did  not  like  to  speak  of  him  as  I  did  of  Miss  Tott  and  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  consequence  was  that  I  thought  of  him*  far  more  than  I 
should  have  done  otherwise,  and  made  a  kind  of  hero  of  him  in  my 
mind,  towards  whom  I  felt  a  certain  growing  enthusiasm,  which 
affected  my  imagination,  but,  so  far  firom  making  me  wish  to  see  him 
again,  kept  me  keenly  anxious  to  renoiain  at  a  distance.     A  sort  of 
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girlish  shyness  made  me  think  of  him  as  a  superior  being.  My 
feeling  was  precisely  that  which  famOiarity  would  ha^e  melted  away, 
and  if  I  had  even  talked  about  him  the  halo  that  surroimded  him 
would  have  feded.  But  now,  when  the  sea  was  rough  and  I  had  no 
book,  when  it  rained  and  I  could  not  go  on  deck,  when  the  weather 
was  calm  and  I  sat  in  the  place  where  I  had  talked  to  him,  I  was  obliged 
to  torment  myself  with  troublesome,  teasing  doubts  and  fears  as  to 
whether  he  might  have  fancied,  as  Tom  did,  that  I  had  given  away 
my  heart  to  him,  or  that  I  had  not  treated  him  with  enough  reserve. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  we  cruised  about  here  and  there. 
My  imcle  only  cared  to  be  afloat,  and  Tom  loved  desolate  places.  He 
liked  to  cruise  in  little  lonely  creeks,  among  rocky  islets — ^places 
where  gulls  bring  up  their  families,  and  puffins  sit,  and  penguins  live 
and  stare  out  foolishly  at  intruders. 

I  liked  this  too,  when  I  could  land,  but  that  was  not  often,  for  my 
uncle  loved  to  give  rocks  a  wide  berth,  and  I  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
yacht  and  go  ashore  in  a  boat ;  but  sometimes  we  used  to  lie  in  some 
anug  little  harbour,  then  I  was  happy. 

We  sailed  up  north,  and  I  saw  the  shoals  of  herrings  come  down. 
Sometimes  we  got  into  the  midst  of  one,  and  I  saw  them  tiu-n  up 
their  silvery  sides  and  jostle  one  another,  for  they  seemed  to  swim  in 
several  layers,  and  so  thickly  imbedded  that  the  sea  looked  a 
little  higher  where  they  were,  as  if  they  lifted  the  water  on  their 
backs. 

I  reared  and  trained  many  young  sea-birds, — ^nearly  twenty  of 
them  followed  the  yacht,  and  used  to  roost  in  the  rigging.  They 
would  come  down  at  my  call  to  be  fed,  and  when  I  would  let  them 
they  woiild  sit  on  my  knee  while  I  read,  or  perch  on  my  head  and 
ahoulders. 

We  had  a  delightful  yachting  tour  all  by  the  beautiful  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  world 
as  consisting  of  certain  coimtries  bordered  by  the  sea ;  now  I  began 
to  think  of  it  as  a  globe  of  water.  I  no  longer  thought  of  the  shapes 
of  continents,  but  of  the  shapes  of  the  seas  in  which  they  lay.  I 
could  not  help  this.  I  began  to  attach  great  importance  to  places 
that  had  fine  harbours  ;  islands  were  no  good  imless  there  was  safe 
anchorage  round  them ;  rivers  were  delightful  because  we  could  sail 
up  them.  I  soon  began  to  know  what  rivers  could  take  us  on  their 
bosoms, 'and  how  far  we  could  go.  Sometimes,  when  I  came  to 
A  bridge  and  a  town,  it  appeared  surprising  to  me  that  so  many  people 
-could  live  contentedly  on  shore  ;  and,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  look- 
ing about  me,  I  was  generally  glad  to  sail  again. 

Sometimes  at  the  towns  on  the  coai^t^guard  stations  old  naval 
officers  and  yoimg  ones  came  on  board,  and  were  made  much  of.  If 
they  were  very  old  friends,  my  uncle  sometimes  returned  their  visits. 
Tom  ofien  did,  and  not  unfrequently  one  or  two  would  come  on  board 
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for  a  few  days ;  but  we  did  not  have  the  Mompessons, — one  of  their 
children  was  ill,  and  they  put  off  their  visit  indefinitely. 

At  last,  about  the  middle  of  September,  after  loading  ourselves  with 
ever3rthing  we  could  possibly  want,  and  after  many  presents  from  my 
uncle  to  me,  of  ribbons,  laces,  shawls,  gloves,  scarves,  silks,  and  other 
most  useless  adornments  as  I  then  thought  them,  we  set  sail  for  a 
winter  cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  and  after  that  I  was  told  I  should 
see  Bio. 

I  was  greatly  delighted,  and  would  fain  have  flimg  every  scrap  of 
finery  into  boxes  and  there  left  it  till  I  landed ;  but  Mrs.  Brand,  as 
she  sat  in  my  cabin  at  work  on  the  bows  of  a  handsome  sash,  said  to 
me,  rather  pointedly,  when  I  entered  one  afternoon,  "  Dear  me,  ma'am, 
to  think  of  your  putting  on  that  ugly  *  waterproof.' " 

"  Ugly  is  it  1"  I  answered ;  and  I  tiumed  my  head  over  my  shoulder,, 
for  I  knew  it  was  short,  and  that  it  showed  the  flounces  of  my  gown 
beneath  it.  "  Well,"  I  continued,  "  I  can't  always  be  thinking  of  my 
dress." 

"  Can't  you,  ma'am  1"  she  answered,  quietly.  "  Well,  it's  lucky,, 
then,  that  m  general  you  don't  object  to  my  thinking  of  it  for  you." 

She  took  off  my  cloak,  for  it  was  wet ;  and  then,  as  I  made  no 
objection,  she  tried  the  sash  against  my  waist. 

"  You  can't  go  on  deck  again,"  she  said ;  "  and  as  it  only  wants  au 
hour  to  dinner-time,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  was  to  let  mo- 
dress  yoiL" 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered,  for  I  was  a  little  struck  by  her  manner  ; 
and  I  stood  quite  still  while  she  took  out  various  things,  and  con- 
sidering'what  would  look  well  together,  proceeded  to  put  them  on. 

"  You  scarcely  ever  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  ma'am,"  she 
presently  said. 

*'  There  is  no  occasion,"  I  answered,  laughing.  "  You  take  good 
care  that  I  shall  never  leave  your  hands  till  I  am  perfectly  neat  and 
nice ! " 

"  Most  young  ladies,"  she  answered,  a  little  reproachfully,  "  look  at 
themselves  very  frequent !  Master,  he  was  saying,  only  yesterday,, 
to  Mr.  Graham,  that  you  were  improved  to  that  degree,  since  you 
came  on  board,  nobody  ever  could  know  you." 

"  Do  ywi  think  it  is  so  ]  "  I  inquired,  with  pleasure. 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered  ;  "  you  were  so  pale  then.  Not  but 
what  I  liked  the  looks  of  you  from  the  first.  I  thought,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  at  me  affectionately,— 7"  I  thought  you  had  the 
innocentest  face  anybody  ever  saw." 

"  You  mean  a  baby  face,  don't  you  % " 

She  laughed  because  I  did ;  but  she  returned  to  the  attack. 

"  And  they're  quite  proud  of  your  appearance.  Both  the  gentlemen 
are.  You  look  so  graceful  and  slender,  specially  when  you're  well 
dressed."  And  so  she  went  on,  ^'  I  should  take  a  world  of  pains,  if  I  were 
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jou,  ma'am,  to  have  them  always  proud  of  me,  and  be  as  particular  every 
-day  as  if  there  was  to  be  ever  so  many  strangers  to  dinner.  You've 
^ot  such  dozens  upon  dozens  of  light  kid  gloves,  why  shouldn't  you 
wear  'em  in  the  evening ;  you've  got  such  laces,  such  sashes,  and,  I 
don't  know  what.  Dear  me,  make  yourself  a  charming  yoimg  lady 
with  it  all,  or  else  afUr  this  one  cruise,  you  may  depend  on  it,  you  wonCi 
^iay  on  hoard  long" 

She  spoke  with  slow  impressiveness  3  and  I  was  so  oertain  she  had 
.good  ground  for  what  she  said  that  her  words  fell  on  me  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  I  knew  my  being  on  board  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her. 
I  knew  that  many  things  were  said  before  her  and  Brand  that  were 
never  said  before  me ;  and  I  resolved,  there  and  then,  to  follow  her 
advice  to  the  utmost.  So,  when  she  had  dressed  me  in  a  lilac  silk 
petticoat,  with  an  embroidered  white  dress  over  it,  and  when  she  had 
given  me  a  pair  of  lilac  gloves  of  a  still  paler  tint,  I  went  up  to  the 
glass,  thankfiilly  acknowledged  a  great  improvement,  and  looked  at 
myself  with  much  attention. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  she  inquired, — "  don't  look  so  grave, — will  it  do  V* 

The  gown  had  a  light,  transparent  body,  and  I  took  courage  ;  for  I 
was  sure  I  had  never  looked  so  well  in  my  life. 

"  I  think  it  wants  a  little  gold  about  it,"  I  replied ;  and  she 
brought  out  a  gold  neckl^ice  that  Tom  had  given  me,  and  a  gold 
bracelet.     So  I  put  on  my  gloves,  and  she  said — 

"  Now  don't  be  downhearted,  ma'am  j  but  just  you  give  yourself  all 
the  airs  that  ever  you  can ! " 

I  turned  to  kiss  her ;  but  I  was  rather  in  dismay,  and  as  I  came 
floating  into  the  chief  cabin,  with  my  delicate  skirts  behind  me,  I  felt 
myself  blush  with  shyness  and  discomfort. 

But  some  people  are  destined  to  find  out  things  and  others  to  act 
•upon  them.  To  describe  the  change  in  my  imde's  manner,  and 
Tom's  too,  would  be  quite  impossible  !  And  what  amused  me  most, 
when  I  could  dare  to  think  of  it,  was  that  they  were  perfectly  un- 
•conscious,  both  of  the  change  and  the  cause  of  it. 

No,  I  never  despised  my  fine  array  any  more.  I  saw  at  once  how 
much  in  their  opinion  it  did  for  me,  and  though  I  caught  sight  of 
myself  several  times  that  evening  in  the  different  glasses,  and  thought 
I  looked  rather  too  much  like  a  dressed-up  flaxen-haired  doU,  I  drew 
my  long  dress  after  me  with  all  gravity,  and  when  my  uncle  asked 
me  to  play  on  my  new  piano  that  he  had  bought  for  me,  and  which 
I  had  far  too  much  neglected,  I  rose,  and  Tom  openhig  it  for  me,  I 
forbore  to  thank  him,  but  took  the  attention  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  I  thought  would  have  a  go()d  effect,  and  it  had. 

I  never  once  again  went  on  deck  when  it  rained,  or  blew  so  hard 
that  I  could  not  be  well  dressed ;  and  I  had  frequent  consultations 
with  Mrs.  Brand  as  to  what  I  looked  best  in.  It  appeared  from 
various  little  things  she  said,  that  I  had  already  been  in  danger  of 
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being  placed  with  a  family  on  shore,  and  I  found  that  it  was  not  my 
dear  old  uncle  who  felt  that  the  yacht  was  an  unfit  place  for  me,  but 
this  brother  whom  I  so  much  loved. 

I  uttwly  forgot  Mr.  Brandon  in  my  desire  to  make  myself  agree- 
able and  ornamental.  Tom  was  so  fond  of  seeing  pretty  things  about 
him,  and  graceful  ways,  that  I  could  almost  always  tell  whether  he 
liked  my  dress  or  not ;  and  Mrs.  Brand  was  so  clever,  that  there  was 
no  need  for  me  to  weary  him  by  want  of  variety. 

So  I  dressed  to  please  my  old  uncle  and  my  young  brother ;  I 
found  out,  with  Mrs.  Brand's  help,  what  was  becoming ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  my  lot  has  been  so  cast,  that  it  has  been  my  duty  as  well  as 
my  interest  to  study  the  art  of  dress  ever  since. 

That  was  a  delightful  winter ;  but  Tom  has  published  an  account 
of  those  travels,  and  if  I  were  to  write  of  them  they  woidd  fill 
volumes.  We  went  gliding  about,  first  among  the  West  Indian 
Islands, — ^lefb  our  own  bare  green  levels  with  their  low-lying  broidery 
of  meadow  flowers,  and  went  sliding  down  over  the  polished  water  to 
the  middle  of  the  world ;  then,  while  all  the  top  of  it  was  white,  and 
all  its  best  things  were  neatly  put  away,  and  covered  up  till  spring 
under  the  snow,  we  hung  about  in  little  land-locked  coves,  with 
polished  azure  floors,  and  cliifs  as  pale  as  cinnamon,  and  sometimes 
stole  into  the  edges  of  the  steaming  forests,  and  saw  dangerous  wedges 
from  the  sim  shoot  straight  in  like  gold  thunderbolts,  and  the 
sleepy  cayman  sweltering  in  their  lukewarm  swamps  would  snap  at 
them,  and  stretch  their  yawning  jaws  as  if  to  take  them  in. 

We  fluttered  about  here  and  there,  from  continent  to  island ;  we 
treated  all  with  great  respect ;  it  did  not  belong  to  us  who  lived  on 
the  edge  and  upper  fringes  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  danger  in  the 
beauty  and  beauty  in  the  danger. 

Then  it  was  that  after  awhile  I  began  to  be  siu*e  that  the  world 
was  yet  young ;  she  was  a  wild  thing  that  God  and  His  time  had 
only  half  tamed ;  and  sometimes  by  day  and  always  by  night,  I 
derived  from  her  ways  and  the  sleep  that  was  on  her  a  consciousness, 
of  her  life  as  a  whole. 

For  after  sunset,  till  about  midnight,  it  would  often  seem  that  she 
was  slumbering  while  yet  everything  on  her  that  had  life  was  restless, 
and  stirred,  and  came  out  to  drink ;  and  they  called  and  cried  to  one 
another  and  to  their  Maker  (for  they  are  not  so  imconscious  of  God 
as  men  are, — at  least  it  has  long  appeared  so  to  me, — ^but  they  do  not 
love  Him  as  many  of  us  do),  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  cry  to  Him 
defiantly,  and  others  grumbled  and  complained. 

Then,  about  the  dead  middle  of  the  night,  in  some  parts  of  the 
tropical  zones,  but  not  in  all,  there  would  come  a  pause,  as  if  the 
living  creatures  were  appeased  and  at  rest,  and  thereupon  the  dark 
beautiful  world  would  wake  up,  and  while  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
made  it  plain  to  me  how  fast  she  was  rolling,  a  sort  of  murmur  would 
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aoiind,  whether  from  within  and  sent  up  from  her  mighty  heart,  or  from 
without  and  borne  by  the  multitudes  of  the  waves,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  when  once  it  has  been  heard,  and  it 
seemed  like  a  message  sent  up  into  the  heaven  to  remind  her  Maker, 
how  he  had  held  her  in  hand  very  long,  and  sent  her  on  very  fast,  and 
she  was  not  wearied,  but  altogether  amazed,  at  the  greatness  of  the 
way.  I  was  so  strangely  impressed  with  these  sensations,  that  I 
olten  came  up  in  the  night,  and  sometimes  Tom — ^who  saw  how  awful 
and  tender  the  night-time  seemed  to  me — ^would  call  me  when  there 
▼as  anything  more  than  usually  beautiful  to  be  seen.  It  was  always 
the  same,  there  was  a  message,  and  it  was  going  up  to  God.  Some- 
times when  I  slept  after  such  a  midnight  watching,  I  have  dreamed 
that  I  heard  an  answer,  *'  It  was  not  long,  it  was  only  a  vtiy  little 
tokUe  that  she  had  rolled.     It  was  not  far — ^but  a  very  little  toay" 

While  we  remained,  which  we  did  all  the  winter  in  the  glorious 
heat,  Tom  was  sometimes  very  genial,  and  generally  he  was  calm ; 
but  as  we  gradually  drew  up  homeward  again,  I  observed  the  same 
silent  brooding  of  thought  in  his  manner  that  had  struck  me  so  much 
months  before.  £very  day  as  we  came  up  northward,  it  fell  down 
over  him.  He  was  very  dull — almost  spiritless.  Oh,  how  different 
from  that  Snap  whom  once  I  had  played  with ;  he  was  altered  even 
nnoe  I  had  come  on  board,  more  silent  and  more  absent.  I  could 
now  hardly  recognise  a  trace  of  what  he  had  been  in  his  early  boy- 
hood, and  his  evident  avoidance  of  all  confidential  talk,  his  disliko 
of  being  alone  with  me,  and  his  restlessness,  made  me  often  seriously 
afraid  that  something — I  knew  not  what — ^was  impending. 

I  had  been  greatly  struck  with  his  silence  and  alteration  of  cha- 
racter when  first  I  left  school,  but  I  had  i^^e  myself  believe  that  he 
felt  shy  in  my  company,  on  account  of  our  having  been  parted  so 
long. 

Afterwards,  when  I  saw  how  listless  he  was,  and  then,  that  when  wo 
were  at  Southampton,  there  was  a  sort  of  unnatural  eagerness  about 
him,  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  that  fisincy ;  the  change  had  nothing 
to  do  with  me,  I  could  neither  influence  him  nor  interest  him,  I  must 
be  content  to  talk  to  him  and  play  to  him  when  he  wished  it.  J 
must  take  him  as  I  found  him. 

When  we  got  to  Southampton,  and  sent  for  our  letters  to  the 
hotel  where  they  were  always  directed,  I  knew— or  at  least  felt — that 
there  would  be  none  for  me.  I  had  no  correspondents,  my  father 
never  wrote.  Amy  only  wrote  twice  a  year.  So  I  went  forth  with 
Mrs.  Brand  to  take  a  walk,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything 
so  lovely  as  the  airs  the  daisies  were  giving  themselves,  and  the 
golden  celandines,  that  April  morning, — so  small  and  so  pleased  to 
show  themselves.  How  different  from  the  great  trailing  passion-flowers 
I  had  come  from  1  creatures  obviously  so  indifferent  who  looked  at 
them.    The  whole  of  these  northern  flowers  looked  so  modest,  and 
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yet  so  conscioiis  of  man.  I  gathered  a  few  daisies,  and  as  I  came 
back  to  our  sitting-room  at  the  hotel,  Uncle  Rollin  tossed  me  a  letter, 
saying, 

"  There,  Dorothea,  you  may  do  as  you  like,  but  I  shall  decline,  of 
<jom:^e." 

It  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  contained  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  him,  Tom,  and  myself  to  come  and  stay  with  him  and  his 
family.  The  country,  he  said,  was  looking  beautifully,  the  weather 
was  fine  ;  his  son  was  impatient  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Tom; 
his  daughters  longed  to  make  mine,  &c.,  <bc. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  ? ." 

I  could  not  tell ;  I  had  been  away  so  long  that  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
be  awkward  and  shy,  and  I  faltered  and  said  that  I  had  never  paid  a 
visit  in  my  life,  and  that  this  one  seemed  formidable. 

"  You  will  want  some  new  gowns,"  said  Tom,  who  now  entered,  and 
evidently  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

The  notion  of  a  visit  in  the  country  among  green  hills,  fields,  and 
hedges,  away  &om  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  where  I  might  ramble 
far  and  wide,  was  delightful  to  my  yearning  heart ;  but  then,  the 
conversation  with  Tom,  and  Mr.  Brandon's  look  when  he  saw  mv  red 
eyes,  came  into  my  mind,  and  a  kind  of  sensitive  pride  and  shame 
kept  me  silent. 

"  You  cannot  hesitate,  of  course,  Dorothea,"  said  Tom,  "  and  I 
shall  go  certainly ;  I  never  argued  in  my  life  so  much  as  I  did 
with  that  fellow,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  out  with  him  if  I 
could  ! " 

"  If  she  prefers  to  stay,  she  may,"  observed  Uncle  Rollin. 

But  no,  I  did  not  prefer  it ;  the  yacht  was  calm,  and  safe,  and 
quiet,  and  this  visit,  I  knew,  would  lift  me  into  a  different  world.  I 
was  very  much  excited,  even  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  Mr.  Brandon's 
face  and  voice,  which  I  had  lost  from  me,  and  almost  for  a  time 
forgotten,  seemed  to  come  near  to  me  again  now  that  I  was  ap- 
proaching his  home,  and  make  me  feel  awkward  and  shy  \  but  I 
longed  for  the  land,  so  I  told  Tom  I  would  accept  the  invitation. 
During  the  winter,  delightful  as  I  had  found  its  splendid  light, 
coloiu*,  and  heat,  I  had  often  felt  an  extraordinary  pining  for  the 
green  grass  of  my  own  country,  and  for  the  cheerful  voices  of  my  own 
country  folk.  I  wanted  to  use  my  tongue,  my  hands^  to  be  busy, 
even  to  be  teased  ;  also,  to  be  in  a  house  ! 

I  thought  of  a  landsman's  life  with  romantic  interest ;  I  had 
visions  moreover  of  Christmas  gatherings,  things  which  I  had  actu* 
ally  never  seen,  and  would  often  dream  that  I  was  digging,  or  that  I 
was  gathering  buttercups,  or  that  I  was  walking  to  a  village  church 
and  could  hear  the  bells  ring.  Yet  I  did  not  like  to  leave  the  yacht, 
because  it  was  my  home,  nor  Uncle  Rollin  because  he  and  I  suited 
each  other  so  well.     I  was  getting  on  with  my  navigation,  too,  and  he 
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iTBA  SO  fond  of  me.  Yet  it  made  me  far  more  content  to  go  that  I  was 
to  have  Mrs.  Brand  with  me ;  whatever  I  might  fear  as  to  his  leaving 
me  with  some  motherly  woman  in  a  sea-port,  I  knew  he  would 
never  leave  her  behind ;  she  and  Brand  were  necessary  to  his  com- 
fort; so  I  felt  sure  that  however  long  we  stayed  he  would  wait  for  us, 
and  set  about  my  preparations  for  the  visit  with  some  security  of 
heart. 

As  usual  he  heaped  a  quantity  of  finery  on  me,  and  showed  an 
unaccountable  desire  that  I  should  do  .him  credit  as  far  as  all  my 
habiliments  were  concerned.  I  took  several  walks  with  him,  during 
which  we  inspected  the  outside  of  shop  windows,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  things  went  with  me,  which  I  resolved  should  never  see  the 
light  unless  I  found  the  family  just  the  very  reverse  of  the  sort  of 
people  I  expected. 

I  have  so  many  journeys  to  describe,  my  life  has  been  so  much 
spent  in  travelling,  that  I  shall  say  nothing  of  this  one,  but  pass  on 
to  the  moment  when  Tom  and  I  took  leave  of  Uncle  Rollin,  and  got 
into  a  railway  carriage  in  a  pouring  rain. 

We  spent  fom:  hours  in  the  train.  I  Bhall  never  forget  what  happy 
hours  they  were.  I  quite  forgot  Mr.  Brandon  and  all  the  strangers 
I  was  going  to,  for  there  were  real  English  cottages  to  see,  and 
homely  form-yards,  with  poultry,  cattle,  trees  just  breaking  into  leaf, 
£illowB  soaked  with  spring  rain,  lambs, — ^all  common  things, — ^but  to 
me  they  were  opening  paradise. 

The  weather  grew  fine,  and  then  sunny,  as  we  advanced  westward. 
The  little  station  we  were  bound  for  appeared  at  last,  the  train 
stopped,  and  in  the  balmy  delightful  ah:  I  smelt  the  perfume  of 
violets. 

"  There's  Brandon,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "  and  a  great  tall  boy,  and 
two  ladies." 

We  were  soon  out  of  the  carriage;  introductions  were  going  on, 
laughter  and  welcome.  A  tall  girl  was  introduced  as  "  my  sister.  Miss 
Grant,"  and  another  as  "my  sister  EHzabeth,"  and  the  youth  as  "my 
brother  Valentine."  This  last  was  a  remarkably  fine  young  fellow, 
with  light-brown  eyes,  a  smiling  face,  and  a  cracked  voice.  A  countri- 
fied servant  was  soon  dragging  out  oiu*  luggage  under  Mrs.  Brand's 
superintendence,  and  while  we  waited,  my  eyes  in  spite  of  myself 
were  drawn  to  a  bunch  of  primroses  that  one  of  the  girls  held.  I 
pretended  not  to  care  for  them,  but  could  not  help  taking  another 
and  another  look,  whereupon  the  cracked  voice  spoke  in  my  behalf. 

^  Lou,  Miss  Graham  wants  your  primroses." 

The  tall  boy  took  them  from  her  without  ceremony,  and  gave  them 
to  me.  "  Would  you  like  some  violets  ]"  he  continued ;  "  this  is  a 
very  vioUty  place." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  should." 

'•  Ah !  I  thought  so.     Lou  ?" 
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"  Yes." 

"  Keep  up  Miss  Graham's  spirits  while  Fm  gone,  by  timely  allusions 
to  her  own  demesne ;  talk  about  shell-fish,  the  grampus,  and  anything 
else  that's  cheerful  and  salt." 

By  this  time  the  train  had  gone  on,  and  Mrs.  Brand,  looking  as  if 
she  was  going  to  be  led  to  immediate  execution,  was  sitting  still  whilo 
the  luggage  was  deposited  in  a  cart,  by  the  thin  old  servant,  who 
wore  a  suit  of  drab.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her  to  herself;  and  Mr. 
Brandon  put  me  into  a  large  heavy  old  carriage  which  was  waiting. 
The  two  girls  followed,  and  then  he  said  he  should  wait  behind  to> 
bring  on  an  old  Scotch  aunt,  who  was  coming  in  a  few  minutes  by  a 
train  from  the  west.  Tom  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  be- 
hind also ;  and  at  the  last  minute  before  we  started,  Valentine  came 
up  without  his  cap,  which  was  full  of  violets,  white  and  blue,  and 
plenty  of  wet  green  leaves. 

"  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  this  imprudence,"  said  his  brother, 
"  whea  your  voice  is  cracked  in  three  places  already  ?  " 

As  if  that  was  a  sufficient  answer,  Valentine  replied  that  the  flowers 
were  for  me,  and  be  insisted  on  getting  inside ;  and  he  helped  me  to 
nmke  them  up  into  a  large  bunch,  while  we  drove  slowly  on  through 
a  country  lane. 

I  felt  almost  too  happy  to  speak,  the  scent  of  the  flowers  was^ 
80  sweet,  and  the  green  hedges,  with  their  half-opened  leaves,  were 
so  fair. 

I  looked  out  and  saw  daflbdils  hanging  their  yellow  heads  in  the 
warm  air ;  rooks  were  sailing  and  cawing  over  a  group  of  elms,  under 
which  we  were  passing. 

"Romantic,  isn't  iti"  said  Valentine,  again  coming  near  to  my 
thought. 

After  the  rain  there  was  a  delightful  smell  of  fresh  earth.  I  made 
some  remark  about  it,  and  he  replied  :  "  We  call  that  clay.  Ruts  a 
foot  deep.  Lou,  I  say,  there  are  some  goslings.  I  know  Miss  Graham 
wants  some  goslings." 

He  stopped  the  carriage  and  got  out.  We  were  passing  through  a 
little  wood;  I  saw  wild  anemones,  and  heard  birds  piping  on  the 
boughs ;  the  delicate  sunshine  of  the  north  was  sifting  through  them 
and  dropping  about  on  the  grass  as  lightly  aa  if  it  felt  that  it  was 
taking  a  liberty.  Down  in  a  hollow,  gleaming  white  in  the  creases 
between  cushions  of  moss,  I  *saw  wandering  patches  of  snow,  for  the 
spring  had  been  late,  and  warm  weather  had  come  on  suddenly. 

The  Miss  Grants,  now  left  alone  with  me,  made  a  few  remarks, 
which  I  answered  mechanically ;  while  with  eyes  and  ears  I  took  in 
the  delightsomeness  of  my  home. 

Presently  Valentine  returned,  with  some  twigs  of  willow  covered 
with  downy  catkins. 

"  Called  goslings  by  the  native  children,"  he  observed,  as  he  got  in  ; 
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"  for  this  is  an  inhabited  island.     Do  you  see  that  red  erection,  with 
a  green  doorl" 

"  Yes,  certamly." 

"  That  is  one  of  the  houses  of  the  native  population;,  places  where, 
as  you  would  say,  they  *  turn  in  ; '  but  where,  as  we  say,  they  *  hang 
out.'  Liz,  I  know  by  the  look  of  you  that  you're  going  to  speak. 
There's  no  need." 

"Really,  Val,"  exclaimed  the  sister,  "you  must  not  be  so  im- 
pertinent" 

"You  don't  understand  the  nautical  temper.  I  ought  to  do. 
Haven't  I  got  up  the  names  of  no  end  of  ropes  and  spars  %  Don't  I 
know  all  about  the  Gulf  Stream?  Why,  I've  studied  tonnage  and 
pennons,  and  stores,  that  I  might  meet  her  in  her  own  element ;  but 
now  she  has  run  aground  I  find  I'm  cut  adrift,  for  her  thoughts  are 
set  upon  dirt  and  weeds.  You  like  me,  dpn't  you,  Miss  Graham  1 " 
Veiy  much^  indeed." 

Ah,  I  told  you  so,  Lou.  There's  another  cottage.  Now  you 
wouldn't  have  found  out,  unless  I  told  you,  that  1  helped  to  paint 
that  door.  When  I  was  young — youngish — I  was  verj'  fond  of 
paint." 

"  You  were  about  seven  years  old,"  said  Liz. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Valentine.  "  Our  gardener  once  lived  there,  and 
when  he  went  away,  St.  George  got  papa  to  let  him  whitewash  the 
inside  himself,  for  his  own  pleasure.  I  helped,  of  course  ;  and  then 
he  painted  it  up.  And  I  remember  to  this  day  what  joy  it  was  to 
hear  the  slap  of  the  brush  upon  the  wood  !  We  laid  out  the  garden, 
too  ;  then  we  built  a  pigstye.  Papa  and  mamma  used  to  come  down 
every  day  to  look  at  us.  I  helped,  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  it  was 
very  good  fun.  You  see  that  donkey-shed.  St.  George  built  that, 
too  \  but  I  feU  oflf  it  and  broke  my  arm." 

"  Is  St.  Geoige  a  bricklayer  \  " 

"  To  think  of  your  not  knowing  !  Why,  we  call  Giles  so  because 
mamma  did.  Now  we  are  coming  to  a  turn  in  the  lane,  and  you  will 
see  our  house — my  &thei''s  house — described  in  *  The  County  Guide- 
Book '  as  '  the  modest  but  substantial  residence  of  Daniel  Mortimer, 
Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  one  long  wing.' " 

"  Which  has  the  wmg  1 " 

**  You  will  judge  of  that  when  you  have  seen  Daniel  Mortimer,  Esq., 
and  his  modest  residence ;  but  I  thought  you  had  seen  my  father. 
Haven't  you  1 " 

Yes  ;  I  shall  not  easily  foiget  him." 

Ah !  everyone  says  I'm  my  father^s  own  son  \  and  that's  moro 
than  Giles  can  say, — or,  indeed,  others  who  shall  be  nameless.  Liz 
and  Lou  look  very  prim  just  now ;  but  you  should  see  them  on 
Sunday  morning,  quarrelling  as  to  whose  turn  it  is  to  walk  to  church 
with  papa.     That's  a  painful  spectacle." 
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Liz  and  Lou  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  ix3scnt  this  speech,  but  sat 
back  in  the  carriage,  opposite  one  another,  calmly  and  idly  good- 
hiunoured.  Neither  was  pretty ;  but  both  were  rather  attractive. 
They  were  a  good  deal  alike — ^being  tall,  of  full  figure,  hair  brown, 
and  fiilliug  in  natural  curls,  and  faces  rather  broad. 

They  had  brown  eyes,  but  here  the  i*escmblance  between  them 
ceased,  for  Lou  had  a  good  set  of  teeth  and  a  well-formed  mouth,  and 
was  fair ;  but  Liz  had  prominent  teeth,  and  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  muddy  complexion. 

They  now  pointed  out  a  good-sized  squai-c  house  as  their  home ; 
it  was  of  red  brick,  stood  in  pleasant  grounds,  and  had  some  fine 
beech-trees  about  it. 

In  five  minutes  we  had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Mortimer's 
white  head  appeared.  He  handed  me  out,  and  took  me  into .  a  hall 
paved  with  blue  and  white  stone,  and  hung  with  fishing-rods  and 
guns. 

He  took  me  through  it  into  a  small  i^oom,  where  sat  a  lady,  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  reading  a  novel.  This,  I  found,  was  his 
widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Henfrey.  A  tiresome  person  I  then  thought 
her,  for  she  made  me  sit  by  the  fire,  insisting  languidly  that  I  must 
be  cold,  and  mildly  positive  that  I  was  dreadfully  fatigued 

In  the  meantime  the  two  girls  and  Valentine,  having  done  their 
duty  by  me  in  bringing  me  home,  declared  tliat  they  positively  must 
go  and  meet  Aunt  Christie ;  and  they  set  off  across  the  fields,  being 
plainly  visible  fh)m  the  window  where  I  sat. 

I  wished  I  was  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  It  was  a  hairy  oubit,  sae  proud  he  crept  aJang-, 
A  feckless  hajxy  oabit,  and  merrily  he  sang  : 
*  My  Minnie  bids  me  bide  at  hame  until  I  get  my  wings ; 
I'll  show  her  soon  my  soul's  aboon  the  warks  o'  creeping  things.'  " 

I  WAS  left  with  Mrs.  Henfrey  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn:,  and  shot  glances 
now  and  then  through  the  window  at  an  old-fashioned  garden  fiill  of 
gravel  walks  and  formal  beds,  in  which  grew  patches  of  red  and  white 
and  blue  hyacinths,  and  crown  imperial  lilies,  and  jonquils,  and 
delightful  brown  wallflowers  and  lilac  primroses. 

After  this,  Lou  and  Liz,  Tom,  Mr.  Brandon,  and  Valentine,  all 
came  in  together,  bearing  with  them  a  tail,  bony  Scotch  woman,  who 
was  very  much  blowsed,  and  rather  muddy,  from  having  tramped 
through  the  woods  with  them,  but  she  was  in  as  high  spirits  as  any 
of  them,  and  the  noise  and  oheerfid  chattering  they  all  made  delighted 
me  and  made  my  heart  dance.     They  were  very  hungry,  they  said. 
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and  it  was  long  post  lunch  time,  so  the  old  Scotch  lady  and  I  were ' 
hurried  upstairs  to  direst  ourselves  of  oiu:  travelling  gear,  and  then 
we  were  taken  into  a  large  dining-room  with  sash  windows  and  heavy 
red  curtains,  a  wide  fireplace,  and  a  somewhat  faded  Turkey  carpet. 

Everything  was  different  from  my  expectations,  but  nothing  was  so 
different  as  Mr.  Brandon ;  and  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  my 
ancle's  exceeding  shyness,  the  amoimt  of  attendance  with  which  he 
surrounded  himself,  and  the  gilded  richness  and  over-polish  and 
luxury  of  all  the  fittings  in  the  yacht,  that  there  was  something  yery 
delightful  to  me  in  the  imconscious  ease  of  everybody  about  me,  the 
absence  of  servants,  and  the  comfortable  old  furniture,  that  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  tmchanged  for  years. 

''  What  interests  you.  Miss  Graham  ?  "  asked  Valentine. 

What  most  interested  me  was  to  find  Tom  already  talking  freely  to 
Aunt  Christie,  who  sat  by  him  bolt  upright,  with  a  clear  sparkle  in 
her  pale  blue  eyes,  and  a  large  cap  and  collar  of  the  very  stiffest  lace ; 
but  I  answered : 

"Among  other  things,  the  roomy  amplitude  of  this  house;  so 
different  from  the  saloon  in  the  yacht ;  and  I  like  these  high  ceiling» 
and  wide  doors." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  looking  at  the  pictiu-es.  There  are 
Lizzy  and  Louisa  behind  you,  and  there  is  Giles.  Papa  had  them 
done :  they  were  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  last  year ;  then 
th^  went  back  to  the  artist,  and  we  have  only  had  them  a  fortnight." 

I  cast  a  glance  behind  me,  saw  two  shepherdesses  in  white, — ^was 
instantly  aware  that  Lizzy  and  Lou  were  flattered,  but,  luckily,  was 
not  asked  what  I  thought. 

**  And  that's  St.  George  opposite." 

"  You  can't  think,  Graham,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  what  a  life  I  am 
leading  just  now  in  consequence  of  that  portrait." 

"  But  is  that  meant  for  Mr.  Brandon  1 "  I  asked. 

**  Meant  for  him !— of  course  it  is,"  exclaimed  Valentine.  "  Lizzy  I 
Miss  Graham  won't  believe  that  is  Giles.     She  thinks  it  too  flattering." 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  is  a  very  agreeable 
picture." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it,  then?"  asked  Valentine. 

"  As  a  likeness,  do  you  mean  t " 

"  Yes  ! — ^take  a  good  look  at  him,  and  then  see  if  it  is  not  like." 

I  did  take  a  good  look.  I  saw  not  only  that  this  same  St.  George 
was  imlike  the  portrait,  but  he  was  delightfully  unlike  the  image  of 
bis  former  self,  which  existed  in  my  mind.  He  was  even  a  little 
put  out  of  countenance  when  I  looked  at  him.  I  had  felt  very  shy 
at  the  notion  of  seeing  that  man  again ;  but  this  man  I  felt  as  much 
at  ease  with  as  if  he  had  been  an  entire  stranger.  So  after  con- 
sidering him  for  a  moment,  and  finding  that  I  was  expected  to  reply,. 
I  said,  "  Nothing  is  the  matter ;  but  that  it  is  not  like."     And  I 
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hoped  they  would  not  ask  me  whether  I  thought  it  flattering — ^for  I 
did  think  so — and  I  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  joy  and  freedom,  for  I  had 
faced  the  idea  which  had  tormented  me,  and  it  had  vanished  into 
air. 

It  was  evident  that  these  portraits  were  just  then  subjects  of 
frequent  family  discussion,  and  that  the  opinion  of  a  stranger  was 
thought  valuable. 

"The  first  thing  papa  asks  you  when  he  comes  in,"  observed 
Valentine,  "  will  be  whether  you  like  that  picture ;  and  if  you  do  not 
like  it,  he  won't  like  you.  He  thinks  it  perfection.  I  hear  him  and 
sister  in  the  hall ;  they  always  come  in  when  they  think  Giles  has 
helped  all  round.     Now  you'll  see  ! " 

I  looked  at  it  again  and  liked  it  less  j  then,  whUe  the  original 
talked  and  laughed  and  made  his  dog  beg  for  bones,  I  noticed  him. 
I  had  always  observed  the  peculiar  grace  of  his  figure,  but  he  was  so 
closely  cropped  when  in  the  yacht,  that  he  had  an  air  of  a  convict 
about  him.  His  hair  was  now  grown ;  it  was  dark  and  stood  back 
from  his  fEtce  with  rather  a  cloud-like  ef^t.  His  bruises  and 
scorches  had  disappeared,  and  his  face,  though  healthful  in  ap- 
pearance, htbd  no  ruddy  tints.  His  hair  had  no  gloss,  that  in  the 
portrait  shone ;  but,  on  the  whole,  though  he  was  not  handsome, 
there  was  something  striking  in  his  appearance  and  distinguished 
about  him;  and  how  he  had  managed  to  turn  himself  into  such 
a  different  person  I  could  not  think.    , 

Mr.  Mortimer  now^entered  with  his  daughter,  and  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Silence  was  preserved  ;  everybody  looked  at 
me.  Mr.  Brandon,  though  he  pretended  to  occupy  himself  with 
a  cold  roimd  of  beef,  was  evidently  in  amused  expectation  of  the 
question  which  sure  enough  was  propounded  almost  directly. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  my  pictures,  eh.  Miss  Graham  1  Good 
likeness  that  over  the  chimney-piece ; — ^uncommonly  good ;  don't 
you  think  so  ? " 

Obliged  to  answer,  I  replied  that  I  had  not  noticed  much  likeness 
at  first,  but  perhaps  it  would  grow  upon  me. 

He  looked  surprised;  took  up  his  glajss  to  examine  it  anew. 
"  Couldn't  be  better, — ^a  wonderful  art  is  portrait  painting  !  Well, 
now,  what  fault  do  you  find  with  it  ?  " 

He  looked  straight  at  me,  and  I  knew  that  everyone  else  was 
looking  too,  Tom  included.  Nothing  but  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  would  do,  so  I  wished  to  say  it,  and,  as  I  hoped,  to  have  done 
with  it. 

"  I  think  it  is  flattered ;  but  perhaps  it  does  no  justice  to  the 
original  ? " 

''  Flattered  1 "  he  exclaimed,  with  evident  astonishment,  '^  and 
does  no  justice.  The  two  things  sound  like  contradictions.  Flat- 
tered ! " 
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"Well,  papa,"  said  Valentine,  "you  must  admit  that  those  eyes 
sre  bluer* 

••  So  are  Mr.  Brandon's,"  I  remarked ;  and  tiuning  to  encounter 
them,  I  saw,  to  his  amusement  and  mine,  that  they  had  a  decidedly 
grey  hue.  "  Ah,  well,"  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  I'm  sm:e  they  used 
to  look  blue  in  the  yacht  \ "  but  this  speech  was  followed  by  such  a 
•chorus  of  laughter  that  I  should  have  felt  discomfited  if  Tom  had 
not  joined  in  it  and  seemed  as  much  amused  as.  any  one.  "  It  must 
liave  been  the  green  and  yellow  bruises  that  made  them  look  blue," 
I  continued  by  way  of  excuse  for  this  want  of  obsei'vation,  and  then 
I  was  urged  on  by  the  fEimily  to  make  some  further  remarks,  which 
Mr.  Mortimer  caused  Valentine  to  repeat  to  him. 

''  She  says,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  "  that  Giles  has  a  much  more 
original  face  than  the  portrait." 

You  are  a  very  original  little  girl,"  said  Aunt  Christie. 
Miss  Graham  has  no  wish  to  be  original,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  if 
jou  would  only  let  her  alone.  Never  mind,  my  liege,"  he  continued, 
raising  bis  voice  and  speaking  to  his  step-father ;  '*  no  one  is  so  good 
a  judge  of  a  portrait  as  the  person  it  was  done  for,  and  if  you  are 
pleased  the  thing  is  good,  it  could  not  be  better." 

But  Mr.  Mortimer  again  returned  to  the  charge.  "  How  can  a 
portrait  be  both  flattered  and  the  reverse  ? " 

Then  Tom  came  to  the  rescue,  and  said,  that  could  easily  be ; 
the  gentleman  could  be  made  prominent  at  the  expense  of  the  man, 
the  features  might  be  ennobled  and  yet  be  made  to  express  a  meaner 
aouL 

**  Ah, — ^hem  ! "  said  Mr.  Mortimer.  "  Giles,  I'll  take  some  more 
bee£  He's  the  very  image  of  his  dear  mother ;  her  breathing 
image  I" 

''  Graham,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  poitrait  you  would  make ) " 
observed  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  I'm  too  sublimely  ugly  to  look  well  on  canvas,"  said  Tom.  "  I 
had  a  photograph  done  lately  for  my  sister,  but  the  features  did  not 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  places !  The  eyes 
were  eveiywhere.  I  did  not  notice  the  nose,  but  the  mouth  seemed 
to  be  nowhere." 

Aunt  Christie  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

'^  Graham  flatters  himself  that  he's  very  ugly,"  said  Mr.  Brandon  ; 
*'  I  don't  see  it  myself;  he  says  real  ugliness  distinguishes  a  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  addressing  Aunt  Christie,  "  ugliness  of  the  right 
sort  is  a  kind  of  beauty.  It  has  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  beauty 
— ^it  attracts  observation  and  fixes  the  memory.  Now  you'll  find 
that  you  won't  easily  foi^et  me." 

He  turned  full  upon  her,  and  she  had  not  a  word  to  say.  No  doubt 
she  did  think  him  ugly,  and  she  actually  looked  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance,  till  Valentine,  exclaiming  that  no  one  had  admired  the  now 
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carving-knife,  Mr.  Brandon  took  it  up  and  displayed  its  peculiarities  ; 
it  T^as  a  circular  thing,  and  looked  sufficiently  formidable. 

"  It  was  given  to  nae  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  poulterer,"  ho 
remarked. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henfrey  ;  "  don't  believe  a  word  he- 
says,  Miss  Graham." 

"  Doesn't  he  make  a  good  portion  of  his  income  by  breeding^ 
poultry,  and  doesn't  he  contract  with  a  man  in  London  to  sell 
it  ?  Doesn't  he  send  it  up  by  carts  full  ?  I  say  he  is  a  poulterer, 
only  the  oddness  of  the  thing  is  that  he  stipulates  to  be  allowed 
to  kill  every  single  bird  himself,  unless  his  friends  kill  them  for 
him." 

"  Horrid  man  ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  only  think  of  taking  delight  in 
wringing  the  necks  of  cartloads  of  poor  creatures ! " 

"  He  doesn't  wring  their  necks,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  "  he  shoot* 
them.     Pheasants,  you  know  ! " 

«  Oh ! " 

"  It's  only  his  way  of  putting  things," 

"  The  poor  birds  were  so  tame  the  last  time  I  went  out  with  him 
that  they  came  running  up  to  us  as  if  to  be  fed.  That's  manly  sport,, 
you  know.     I'll  never  shoot  with  him  again." 

"  But  I  mind  the  day  when  ye  were  uncommonly  fond  of  a  gun,"^ 
said  Aimt  Christie ;  "  there  was  the  old  matchlock  your  grandfather 
Brandon  gave  you,  it  was  almost  as  long  as  himself;  and  when  ye 
complained  to  the  mannie  Murdock  how  it  kicked, — '  Kick  does  she  ?  * 
said  he,  taking  the  part  of  the  old  gun  ;  *  well,  I'd  sooner  be  kicked 
by  her  than  by  a  Christian.' " 

**  So  would  I,"  he  answered,  "  some  Christians  kick  very  hard. 
Yes,  I  was  a  murderous  little  wretch.  I  remember  the  first  rabbit  I 
blew  to  pieces  with  it — I  almost  wept  for  joy,  and  grudged  going  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  losing  sight  of  my  own  gim." 

"  What  are  they  talking  about  1 "  asked  Mr.  Mortimer. 

"  About  St.  George's  old  gun,  papa,"  answered  Valentine,  who  sat 
on  his  left  hand;  "  he  gave  it  to  me,  you  know,  when  I  was  a  very 
small  boy ;  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  load  it ;  so  I  used  to  sit  by  it^ 
and  rub  it  up  here  and  there  with  sand-paper,  and  when  I  went  out 
I  used  to  lock  it  jip  in  the  attic,  and  wear  the  door-key  round  my 
neck,  lest  any  one  should  get  it." 

"  Ay-e,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  making  a  soimd  almost  two  syllables 
long  of  that  little  word,  "  how  your  father  smiles ! "  He  did  not  hear 
her,  and  she  went  on.  "  Do  ye  mind,  Giles,  yer  speech  as  a  child, 
when  I  asked  you  what  the  new  papa  was  like  %  Ye  were  hopping 
round  the  table,  and  little  fat  Emily  after  ye.  *  Some  people,  when 
they  smile,*  ye  answered,  as  gravely  as  possible,  *  some  people  when 
they  smile  only  stretch  out  their  mouths ;  but  when  the  new  papa 
smiles  he  lights  up  his  shop.'     That  was  because  they  had  taken  yc 
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to  London,  and  ye  were  so  delighted  with  the  shops  when  the  gas 
was  Ut." 

''  If  you  go  into  all  the  family  anecdotes  that  exist  in  your  capa- 
cious memory,  you  must  be  put  to  death,"  he  answered ;  ''  we  can't 
stand  it ! " 

''  No,"  said  Liz.  *'  Now,  sister,  hasn't  she  told  that  anecdote  a 
dozen  times  at  least." 

Sister,  who  was  just  rising  to  leave  the  room  with  Mr.  Mortimer, 
made  answer, "  that  no  doubt  it  had  been  told  before." 

''  And  I  am  sure  I  know  no  reason  why  I  am  to  forget  those  old 
days,"  said  the  joyous  old  woman. 

"  Ah,"  said  Valentine,  "  those  were  happy  days,  Aunt  Christie, 
when  wc  were  yoimg." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  laddie,"  she  answered ;  "  for  my  part  I  often 
feel  very  inconveniently  young  yet ;  I  feel  a  spring  of  youthful  joy  in 
me  sometimes  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  circumstances.  It 
would  be  more  to  my  credit  if  I  could  repress  it,  and  Fm  going 
to  try." 

"  No,  don't,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  You're  just  right,  love,"  said  Liz. 

"  Now,  Giles,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  menacing  him  with  a  spoon, 
"  let  me  alone,  and  you  too.  Miss ;  you  don't  consider  how  you 
crumple  my  cap,  kissing  before  company !  There's  Mr.  Graham 
just  scandalised,  and  no  wonder." 

"Graham  feels  rather  faint  at  present,"  observed  Mr.  Brandon, 
"  but  when  I  tell  him  that  you  belong  to  us  all — " 

"  Yes,  to  us  all,"  interrupted  Lou ;  "  but  not  to  all  equally." 

"  Their  mother  was  my  niece,"  said  Miss  Christie  \  "  and  Mr.  Grant 
was  a  far-away  cousin  besides." 

"  Cousins  don't  count, "  observed  Tom,  "  particularly  Scotch 
cousins." 

"  So  I  tell  her,"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 

"Don't  theyl"  exclaimed  Miss  Christie;  "well,  there's  nothing 
more  interesting  to  an  intelligent  mind  than  relationship,  if  ye  con- 
sider it  rightly.  Why,  dear  me,  I  can  trace  the  Brandon  voice 
through  fifteen  families.  Then  the  Grants  all  walk  as  if  they'd  been 
drilled.  And  as  to  the  Mac  Queens  (my  mother  was  a  Mac  Queen), 
I  would  almost  engage  to  challenge  any  one  of  them  by  the  hand- 
writing." 

As  she  appeared  to  address  me,  I  answered,  "  Then  I  hope  their 
characters  are  as  much  alike  as  their  writing ;  for  it  always  seems  to 
me  that  one  can  judge  so  well  what  people  are  by  how  they  write." 

"  Of  some  qualities  one  may  certainly  judge,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  of 
the  temper,  the  amount  of  energy,  and  of  course  the  age  and  sex." 

Both  the  Grants  and  their  aimt  declared  themselves  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  vehement  discussion, 

VOL.   XI.  o 
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every  one  having  a  letter  or  two  to  produce,  folding  down  middle  or 
ends,  that  only  select  sentences  might  be  seen ;  and  being  entreated 
to  show  more,  and  declining  with  pretended  confusion. 

At  first  Mr.  Brandon  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  after  he 
had  seen  us  guessing,  and  being  generally  wrong,  and  sometimes 
oddly  right,  he  said  with  gravity,  "  I  have  some  writing  here  that  I 
think  very  interesting ;  I  would  rather  it  did  not  go  all  round  the 
table,  but  I  should  like  Miss  Graham's  opinion  on  it." 

He  was  standing  on  the  rug  imdcr  his  portrait,  and  one  of  his 
sisters  proposed  to  pass  the  letter  across  the  table  to  me,  but  he 
declined,  and  coming  round  to  my  chair  put  into  my  hand  an  en- 
velope, out  of  which  he  had  drawn  the  letter  just  so  far  as  to  show 
these  words,  written  in  a  very  small  and  peculiarly  delicate  female 
hand  : — 

"  My  very  dear  Giles,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  you  propose  to 
shorten  yoiu-  stay  at "  here  the  sheet  was  folded  down. 

"  Am  I  to  read  all  I  can  see  1"  I  inquired. 

"  0,  yes,  but  do  not  open  the  sheet,  for  the  letter  is  confidential." 

Confidential,  indeed,  for  it  ran  thus, — "There  is  nothing  that  I 
find  so  difficult  as  to  do  without  you,  and  this  feeling  increases  on 
me  day  by  day." 

That  was  all,  the  signature  was  covered.  I  wished  he  had  not 
given  me  such  an  affectionate  letter  to  read,  especially  as  he  chose  to 
limit  the  confidence  to  me. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  writing  1 "  he  inquired. 

"  How  very  hard  that  we  are  not  to  see  it!"  exclaimed  Valentine. 
"  Is  it  a  lady's  hand.  Miss  Graham  % " 

"  0  yes." 

^' Ah !  do  I  guess  whose?  I  should  rather  say  so!  Does  it  ex- 
press counsel,  and  a  large  mind,  and  extreme  delicacy  1 " 

"And  a  love  of  gardening  and  music,"  cried  Louisa,  evidently 
thinking,  like  Valentine,  of  some  special  person. 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  gardening,"  I  replied. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  young  ladyV  asked  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  so,  decidedly ;  but  she  has  not  been  taught  in 
a  modem  school,  for  the  letters  arc  round." 

"  Round ! "  exclaimed  Valentine ;  "  oh,  then  I  give  it  up." 

"  I  wish  you  would  say  what  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  for 
this  writing  really  is  deeply  interesting  to  me.  Do  you  thiuk  the 
writing  expressive  of  a  hasty  temper  ? " 

"  No,  it  flows — I  think  it  means  gentleness,  and  even  spirits.  This 
person  is  seldom  in  a  hurry,  and  has  done  this  deliberately.  The 
hand  looks  as  if  it  had  not  been  much  used  since  the  writer  left 
SchooL"  . 

Mr.  Brandon  really  looked  unutterable  things ;  but  J  thought  it  was 
quite  fair  that  he  should  suffer  for  having  handed  out  such  a  letter. 
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Do  jou  think  the  writer's  disposition  likely  to  be  affectionate  % " 
he  inquired. 

'*  I  can  form  that  opinion  without  any  aid  from  the  writing." 

"  Dear  me,  this  mystery  grows  very  interesting,"  exclaimed  Lou. 

''Ah!"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  with  a  sigh  that  I  thought  affected, 
"  JOU  mean  that  you  could  form  that  opinion  from  the  words ;  but 
the  writer's  actions  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  these  but  feebly 
reflect  the  heart" 

"  Why,  he's  actually  sentimental,"  cried  Liz.  ''  Giles,  can  this  be 
yonl" 

"  May  I  express  a  hope,  then,  that  the  affection  is  reciprocal,"  I 
answered ;  but  I  thought  he  should  not  have  made  such  a  letter  a 
matter  for  discussion :  it  was  evidently  a  letter  from  a  lady,  and  not 
from  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  for  I  had  seen  their  writing. 

'*  Eeciprocal !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There  is  no  one  breathing  whom 
I  care  for  half  so  much  !    Do  you  admire  my  good  taste  % " 

I  hesitated. 

•*  You  think  I  had  better  not  have  shown  it  1 " 

"  I  think  such  letters  ought  not  to  be  shown,  unless  their  writers 
may  be  supposed  to  have  no  objection.  I  think  this  one  must  have 
been  written  in  confidence." 

"  Oh,"  he  answered,  holding  out  his  hand  for  it ;  ''I  have  others  by 
the  same  writer  which  I  religiously  keep  to  myself.  This  is  nothing ; 
but  they  are  enough  to  spoil  any  man.  They  have  completely  spoUt 
me.  Well,  Graham,  will  you  come  ?  Here,  Lou,  suppose  you  read 
this  aloud." 

He  ^ossed  the  letter  lightly  on  to  the  table,  funong  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  was  instantly  snatched  up  ;  and,  while  he  decamped  with 
Tom,  he  was  followed  by  cries  of  "  0,  you  cheat,  Giles — ^you  horrid  cheat; 
it's  a  letter  from  papa,  it's  his  writing."  The  rest  of  the  sheet  was 
straightway  unfolded  and  laid  before  me,  and  proved  to  be  a  loving 
letter  from  the  old  man  to  the  young  one,*thanking  him  for  having 
given  up,  to  please  him, .  some  intended  joumeyings.  It  fiirther 
related  to  a  certain  horse,  by  name  Farmer,  who  had  refused  to  eat 
his  com ;  and  to  some  railway  shares,  which  were  to  be  looked  after. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  ignominiously  cheated,  and  wondered  that 
the  veiy  circumstance  of  his  showing  it  to  me  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  had  not  made  me  sure  it  could  be  nothing  of  especial 
interest 

Bat  I  had  not  much  time  to  think.  We  all  left  the  dining-room, 
and  Lis  and  Lou  took  me  upstairs. to  my  room,  where  they  began  to 
inspect  some  of  my  gowns  which  Mrs.  Brand  had  left  lying  on  a  sofa. 

It  must  be  natural  to  girls  to  be  sociable — at  least,  i^  must  be 
natural  to  me.  The  delight  I  felt  in  talking  cosily  to  Lizzy  and 
Lou  is  indescribable.  We  did  not  say  anything  very  wise,  or  very 
moch  the  reverse  3  but  we  speedUy  became  confidential    They  told 
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me  they  had  vainly  speculated  as  to  what  sort  of  a  girl  I  should 
prove  to  be.  I  confessed  how  shy  I  had  felt  at  the  notion  of  coming 
among  so  many  strangers.  These  bygone  feelings  we  laughed  at, 
and  had  just  agreed  to  addross  each  other  by  our  Christian  names, 
when  there  was  a  violent  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Who's  there  1 "  said  Liz. 

The  cracked  voice  responded, — 

"  Ah  !  I  said  you  were  there.  What  are  you  doing  boxed  up  with 
Miss  Graham  1  She's  not  yom:  visitor  a  bit  more  than  mine.  If  you 
won't  come  out  soon,  I  shall  come  in." 

"  We  are  coming  down  almost  directly." 

"  Well,  do.     It's  a  shame.     Miss  Graham  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  you  feel  very  dull  without  me  1 " 

"  Of  course." 

Valentine  withdrew.  We  meant  to  follow,  but  some  fresh  topic  of 
discourse  was  started,  send  we  stayed,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  longer. 

Another  louddt  knock. 

"  What  do  you  want,  you  tiresome  boy  1 "  said  Lou,  now  opening 
the  door. 

"  Why  Charlotte,  and  Dick,  and  Frank  are  here ;  and  they  have 
brought  the  blind  pupil." 

So  down  we  went,  and  foimd  these  yoUng  visitors — ^two  fine  youths 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  a  blind  boy. 

I  soon  found  that  these  were  the  daughters  and  pupils  of  the 
Vicar.  They  were  all  energetic  in  their  lamentations  over  Valentine's 
cough ;  for  he,  it  seemed,  when  in  health,  was  a  pupil  at  the  Vicarage. 
He  was  openly  assured  by  the  pretty  Charlotte  that  the  whole  house 
was  in  despair  at  his  absence ;  then  one  of  the  pupils  administered 
further  comfort  by  remarking  that  it  never  took  more  than  a  month 
to  "polish  off"  the  whoQping-cough ;  the  other  tucked  the  blind  boy 
under  his  arm  in  a  really  kindly  fashion,  and  they  retired,  after 
receiving  a  present  of  a  little  box  of  eggs  from  Valentine,  which  the 
blind  boy  touching  lightly  with  his  finger-tips,  named,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  correcitly. 

"  Old  Tikey,"  Valentine  afterwards  observed,  "  was  a  horrid  coddle. 
Fellows  must  have  the  whooping-cough  some  time,  and  yet  Old  Tikey 
had  actually  sent  him  home  on  account  of  two  boys  who  had  not  yet 
taken  it.    And  isn't  that  sneak.  Prentice,  delighted  1 "  he  added. 

"  Who  is  Prentice  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He's  a  most  odiously  conceited  fool ; — ^he's  an  intolerable  young 
prig." 

"  Come,"  said  Liz ;  "  this  is  nothing  but  rank  jealousy.  Prentice 
is  reading  for  Cambridge — he  is  Val's  rival,  Dorothea." 

"  He  is  only  just  nineteen — ^five  months  older  than  I  am — and  ho 
is  engaged  to  Charlotte.     Only  think  of  that ! " 
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SiUy  feUow ! " 

Old  Tikey  doesn't  know.     Do  you  think  those  fellows  who  called 
just  now  look  older  than  I )  " 

"Older]  No,  younger.  Much  shorter,  and  more  boyish  alto- 
gether." 

"  Ah !  they  are  small  for  their  years ;  but  the  oldest  of  th>ze  has 
made  an  offer !  There  never  was  such  a  muff  in  this  world  ;  we  can 
make  him  do  anything.'* 

"  It's  quite  true,  I  assure  you,"  said  Lou,  seeing  me  look  amazed. 

'*  But  I  suppose  he  made  it  of  his  own  free  wiUI "  I  inquired. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  we  made  him  do  it.  It  was  just  after 
Prentice  had  informed  me  of  his  engagement  to  Charlotte;  and  we 
were  all  bursting  with  rage  at  the  airs  he  gave  himself.  And  so,  by 
a  happy  inspiration,  I  said  to  Grainger — ^that  fellow  whom  you  have 
just  seen — 'Well,  Dick,  I  suppose  your  affair  will  be  coming  off 
soon  1 '  And  we  actually  made  him  believe — (that  we  might  make 
Prentice  appear  the  more  ridiculous,  you  know) — we  made  him 
believe  that  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  Old  Tikey^s  sister.  She 
is  £BLt ;  more  than  forty ;  and  we  made  him  believe  that  he  had  stolen 
her  afifections,  and  must  take  the  consequence." 

**K  I  were  you,  I  would  keep  thesQ  school-boy  delinquencies  to 
myself,"  said  Liz. 

"  Veiy  well,  then ;  talk  and  amuse  Miss  Graham  yourselfc" 

A  silence  naturally  followed,  which  I  broke  after  awhile  by  asking 
for  the  end  of  the  anecdote. 

"Ob,"  said  Valentine,  "two  of  the  other  fellows  and  I  talked 
seriously  to  hinu  He  is  such  a  jolly  muff.  We  said,  *•  Grainger,  we 
could  not  have  thought  it  of  you ! '  And  we  actually  worked  him  up 
to  such  a  pitch  that  he  vowed  he  would  do  it.  But  he  was  veiy 
miserable.  He  said  it  made  him  so  low  to  think  of  a  long  engage- 
ment ;  and,  besides,  what  would  his  mother  say  %  We  told  him  he 
ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before.  We  made  a  great  deal  of  his 
always  having  carried  her  prayer-book  to  church  for  her.  We  said, 
that  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  that  this  was  considered  the.  most 
pointed  attention  you  could  possibly  pay  to  a  woman !  Well,  then  we 
talked  of  honour,  you  know." 

"What  a  shame!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Valentine,  "  so  it  was ;  but  then  there  was  Prentice. 
We  felt  that  we  could  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  unless  we 
could  make  him  feel  small.  We  were  strolling  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  not  &r  from  Old  Tikey's  house ;  and  when  we  had  worked  at 
Grainger  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  darted  off.  And  an  old  woman, 
who  lives  in  a  cottage  close  by,  came  out  and  talked  to  me  about  my 
cough,  and  said  if  I  took  three  hairs  out  of  a  drover's  dog's  tail,  just 
as  he  was  going  to  London  after  the  drover,  he  would  carry  the  cough 
away  with  him.     *  And  those  diw^  remedies^  she  observed,  *  would 
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often  succeed  when  all  the  doctors  were  posed.'  Well,  we  went  on 
talking  to  her,  and  wandering  about ;  then  we  sat  down  on  a  bank, 
while  I  did  a  little  coughing.  It  was  the  day  before  I  was  requested 
to  go  home  to  my  disconsolate  family.  Then  we  saw  Grainger 
coming.  He  ran  very  fiist,  and  looked  very  jolly.  He  flimg  himself 
down  beside  us,  panting.  '  Well,*  he  cried  out,  *  I've  done  it,  and  she 
won't  have  me  ;  that's  one  good  thing !  But  I'll  never  make  an  offer 
again,  I  can  tell  you,  whatever  you  may  say.'  *  Won't  have  you ! ' 
we  all  cried  out,  screaming  with  laughter.  *  What,  have  you  gone 
and  done  it  already  1 '  And  he  said  he  had.  He  had  met  her  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  had  said,  as  we  told  him  to  say,  that  he  was  afraid  she 
was  getting  thin.  She  said,  'What,  Grainger  1'  And  so  then  he 
continued,  '  I  said  to  her  what  you  told  me  about  my  hand  and  heart, 
and  all  that ;  and  she  won't  have  me — said  she  should  not  think  of 
such  a  thing.'  Well,  we  all  shook  hands  with  him.  I'm  a  very 
moral  fellow,  so  I  talked  to  him.  I  said  to  him,  '  Let  this  be  a  warn- 
ing to  you  never  to  trifle  with 'the  feelings  of  the  tender  sex  again.' 
He  said  it  should." 

This  is  really  true  ?  "  I  asked. 

Quite  true.  When  he  heard  of  it.  Prentice  almost  gnashed  his 
teeth.  We  told  it  to  him  as  if  it  was  the  most  commonplace  thing 
in  the  world  that  Grainger  should  have  made  an  offer." 

"  Isn't  this  a  queer  boy  ] "  said  Lou. 

"  Then  Prentice  should  not  be  such  an  ass,"  he  burst  out. 

"  Well,  now  we  are  going  out  for  a  walk,  and  Aunt  Christie,  too.  I 
must  go  and  find  her,"  observed  one  of  the  girls. 

''I  shall  accompany  you.  Some  other  time  I  shall  tell  Miss 
Graham  all  about  Charlotte,  and  how  she  and  Prentice  correspond. 
Prentice  is  such  a  fool  that  he  even  steals  other  people's  jokes,  and 
tells  them  all  wrong.  You  know  that  the  house  of  Daniel  Mortimer, 
Esq.,  has  one  long  wing  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  one  day  when  we  were  making  some  experiments  here, 
Prentice  went  up  to  my  room  for  a  bottle  of  steel  filings,  and  Giles 
met  him  wandering  about ;  so  he  said,  by  way  of  a  mild  joke,  *  Don't 
you  know  that,  like  the  albatross,  he  sleeps  on  the  wingi*  Well, 
Prentice  actually  was  heard  to  tell  that  the  next  day  thus,  '  My  friend 
Mortimer,  I  dare  say  you  know  that,  like  the  albatross,  he — he  flies  all 
night ! '  He  had  forgotten  the  point  of  it ;  but  he  came  here  to 
lunch  with  Charlotte  soon  after,  and  told  St.  George  how  Old  Tikey 
had  bought  some  Irish  pigs  that  would  not  stop  in  the  stye.  One 
ran  away,  and  jumped  clean  through  a  cottage  window.  Mr.  Tikey, 
in  full  chase,  bolted  in  at  the  door  and  found  the  woman  of  the  house 
boiling  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  pheasant's  eggs.  'Boiling  pheasant's 
eggs !  *  said  Giles  ;  'foolish  woman.  Why, they  were  poached  already ! 
If  I  had  such  a  pig  as  that,'  he  went  on,  '  I  would  soon  cure  him.* 
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Would  you  believe  it !    Prentice   looked   earnestly  at   him,  and 
auBwered,  '  How  1 '  " 

If  Prentice  had  not  been  one  of  the  chief  arbiters  of  my  fate — I 
may  say  Oke  chief  arbiter — I  would  not  have  recorded  all  this  nonsense 
of  Valentine's.  As  it  was,  let  me  say,  with  due  solemnity,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  Prentice  rose  on  my  horizon  like  a  star. 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

'^  Who  wonld  dote  on  thing  bo  oommon, 
Ab  meze  outward  handBome  woman?" — Wither. 

We  set  off  for  a  walk,  and  I  smelt  the  fresh  earth  and  the  spring 
flowers.  '^  Oh,  do  let  me  garden  a  little  VI  exclaimed,  as  we  came 
to  a  border,  by  which  lay  some  gardening  tools. 

"  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  rake  and  a  trowel,"  said  Aunt  Christie ; 
"  rake  away,  my  dear." 

**  No ;  I  must  have  the  spade,  it  is  so  delightful  to  set  one's  foot 
on  it,  and  feel  the  earth  coming  up." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  "  and  so  you  shall.  '  Let  spades  be 
tmmpe,'  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were.'  (Pope)." 

"  Oh  Val,  how  mean  of  you  to  begin  in  this  way,  when  you  know 
Tou  promised,"  said  Liz,  sullenly. 

**  I  said  I  would  be  sparing,  just  at  first,"  retorted  Valentine ; 
^*  but,  now.  Miss  Graham,  don't  you  think  it  is  very  mean  of  my 
&mily  to  repress  my  rising  genius  1  many  would  be  proud  of  it." 

"  What  have  they  done  i" 

"  Done  ! — I  say,  Lou,  how  long  is  this  to  go  on  1  She  has  dug  up  a 
lay  bulb." 

I  wiU  set  it  again ;  now  I  haye'dug  enough." 
Then  we  can  proceed.    Why,  this  is  what  they  have  done  :  my 
vein  lies  in  apt  quotations,  and  they  won't  let  me  Exercise  it." 

"We  didn't  like  it  every,  day,  and  all  day  long,"  said  Liz.  "Now, 
rU  just  lay  the  case  before  you,  Dorothea :  Emily  knew  that  when 
she  went  away  we  should  be  terribly  oppressed,  and  so  she  made  a 
rule ^" 

"  That  the  moment  I  began,  if  they  could  call  out  the  author's 
name,  and  say,  '  Pax,'  I  was  instantly  to  stop,  if  it  was  only  at  the 
second  word ;  but,  if  they  could  not,  I  might  go  on  to  the  end ;  and, 
then,  if  I  could  not  give  his  name,  I  might  be  pinched,  or  pricked, 
or  otherwise  tormented."  He  said  this  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
boyish  simplicity. 

Aunt  Christie  remarked  that  the  rule  sounded  fair. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  but  they  never  can  call  out '  Pax,*  for  they 
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are  not  at  all  well  read,  so  the  rule  comes  to  nothing,  unless 
St.  George  is  present,  and  he  is  so  quick,  that  I  can  hardly  ever  get_ 
out  a  word ;  in  foot,  he  often  calls  out  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and 
stops  it ;  then,  of  course,  I'm  stumped.  Now,  what  are  you  laughmg 
at^  Miss  Graham  r' 

'' Because  'you  are  so  extremely  young,  sir'  (Dickens)." 

''  I'm  almost  as  old  as  you  are,"  he  replied. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  opportunity  given  for  a  retort;  the  old  aunt, 
with  her  fine  Doric  accent,  instantly  exclaimed,  '^  I  grant  thee,  for  we 
are  women  when  boys  are  but  boys." 

He  danced  round  her,  shouting  out  various  names,  but  not  the 
right  one ;  and  she  went  on  till  she  had  drawled  out  her  quotation: — 
*'  Now,  don't  move  your  arms  and  legs  about  so,  laddie ;  it's  quite 
true,  as  Miss  Graham  will  tell  you,  and  ye  should  not  have  begun 
it." 

"  Yes,"  I  went  on,  "  *  We  grow  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall  * 
(Taylor)." 

"  Ah,"  said  Valentine,  calming  down,  after  his  exercises,  "  I'm  not 
up  in  that  old  fellow.  Who  would  have  thought  it  1  *  Thou  art  a 
caitiff  and  a  lying  knave,  and  thou  hast  stolen  my  dagger  and  my 
sword ;'  those  are  almost  the  only  lines  of  his  that  I  know ;  but 
they're  sweetly  appropriate." 

"  Well,  now  we  shall  have  a  little  peace,  I  hope,"  said  Liz,  "  as 
he  is  conquered  with  his  own  weapons." 

"  Are  you  conquered  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  I  think  you  are  only  sighing 
to  yourself,  '  Ah  me,  what  perils  do  environ  the  boy  that  meddles  with 
cold  iron.' " 

''Boy,  indeed!"  he  exclaimed;  "but.  Pax,  (Hudibras,)  this  is 
nothing  but  envy  of  my  superior  parts.  I  will  lead  you  and  Aunt 
Christie  such  a  life.  Even  if  you  quench  me,  you  will  only  be  dis- 
appointed, as  the  wild  Tartar  is  who,  when  he  spies  a  man  that's 
handsome,  valiant,  wise,  if  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  to  inherit  his 
wit,  his  wisdom,  and  his  spirit ;  or,  as  that  famous  schoolman  was, 
who  swallowed  his  enemy's  knife,  that  it  might  be  handy  to  whet  his 
words,  and  sharpen  his  tongue  on." 

**  How  was  he  disappointed  ? " 

"  He  found  it  cut  short  all  his  arguments." 

"  And  the  Tartar  % " 

"  Why,  he  was  doubly  disappointed,  for  when  he  had  killed  the 
other  Tartar,  there  was  nobody  left  to  fight  with,  which  was  veiy 
dull ;  and  he  himself  was  as  ugly  and  cowardly  as  ever." 

"  And  that's  a  fine  compliment,  by  implication,  to  us,"  said  the  old 
aunt. 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine,  "  and  one  chief  merit  of  this  quoting 
&culty  is,  that  by  means  of  it,  one  can  tell  people  such  home 
truths." 
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"Well,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  "but  it's  a  very  elaborate  kind  of 
-wit,  and  I  think  I  agree  with  Lizzy,  that  it's  not  worth  exercising." 

"  The  &ct  is/'  said  Valentine,  "  I  am  not  doing  myself  justice.  I 
feel  so  coy  to^ay;  you  really  must  bring  me  forward.  Wait  a 
minute." 

He  darted  off  to  a  little  copse,  and  thrust  his  head  into  a  bush. 

**  The  Oubit  grows,"  said  Aunt  Christie  j  "  he's  a  stately  yoimg 
feUow." 

"  I  said  so,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  coming  up  ;  '^  those  precious 
little  lesser-white-throats  are  building  there  again." 

"  But  you  won't  be  so  mean  as  to  steal  the  eggs,"  said  Liz ;  "  I 
am  sure  you  have  eggs  enough." 

"  ^ay,  nay,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  unexpectedly  taking  Valentine's 
part,  "ye  must  not  look  for  virtues  that  are  .contrary  to  all  nature. 
I  should  as  soon  expect  to  meet  with  a  ghost  that  could  crack  a  nut, 
as  a  boy  that  could  keep  his  hands  off  a  nest  of  young  linties." 

"  That's  the  second  time  I  have  been  called  a  boy  during  the  last 
five  minutes." 

"  Didn't  ye  invite  me,  yourself,  into  your  room  last  Christmas," 
exclaimed  Aunt  Christie,  "  and  wasn't  it  just  choked  with  rubbish 
of  every  sort  that  boys  delight  in  % " 

"He  has  such  a  value  for  some  of  his  rare  eggs,"  says  Lou, 
"  that  he  takes  them  about  with  him,  packed  in  bran,  wherever  he 
goee." 

"  Well,"  answered  Valentine,  "  I  don't  see  that  they  are  a  bit  worse 
rubbish  than  many  things  that  other  people  carry  about." 

"  Not  a  bit,  Oubit,  not  a  bit ;  the  amount  of  rubbish  that  some 
people  are  proud  to  carry  is  just  amazing.  It  is  a  blessed  thing, 
indeed,  that  none  of  us  can  take  our  rubbish  to  another  world ;  for, 
if  we  could  (I  speak  it  reverently)  some  of  the  ^  many  mansions ' 
would  be  little  better  than  lumber-rooms." 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  *  Oubit '  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  Mamma  did,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  what  is  an  Oubit  I " 

"  Nobody  knows.  St.  George  thinks  it's  a  hairy  caterpillar ;  but  I 
aay  it  must  be  a  kind  of  newt." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  little  wood,  as  full  as  it  would  hold 
of  anemones,  celandine,  and  wild  daffodil.  We  gathered  quantities 
of  them,  and  I  felt  the  joy  of  roving  about  where  I  would.  This 
is  a  kind  of  bliss  iiiat  no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  been  some 
time  held  captive  at  sea.  It  kept  me  under  its  influence  till  we 
bad  returned  to  the  house,  and  I  had  dressed  for  dinner.  Some 
neighbours  had  been  invited  to  meet  us.  I  told  Liz  and  Lou  that 
I  had  never  been  present  at  a  dinner-party  in  my  life.  They 
said  this  was  not  a  real  dinner-party,  it  was  ocJy  having  a  few 
friends  to  dinner,  and  that  among  them  would  be  oidy  one  interesting 
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person.  This  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Mortimer's,  a  banker  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  it,  and  had  been 
invited  to  meet  Tom  because  he  was  such  a  clover  man,  and 
because  they  wanted  to  show  him  that  they  had  clever  friends 
themselves  sometimes. 

None  of  the  guests  had  made  their  appearance  when  I  came  into 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Valentine  were  down  the^-e.  I 
was  ajsked  how  I  had  liked  my  walk ;  and  when  I  had  answered, 
Mrs.  Henfrey  said,  "  And  which  way  did  Giles  take  Mr.  Graham  ? " 

"  As  if  you  could  not  guess,  sister,"  exclaimed  Valentine. 

The  sister  smiled,  and  I  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw  a 
wide  stretch  of  beautiful  country,  for  the  drawing-room  was  up- 
stairs ;  and  I  thought  Tom  must  have  been  pleased,  whichever  way 
he  had  walked. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Valentine,  "  he  went  down  the  Wigfield 
Road,  that  ho  might  gaze  on  those  chimneys  and  the  endeared 
outline  of  that  stable." 

"  I  thought  she  wasn't  "at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

"  Mind,"  observed  Valentine,  "  I  don't  know  that  he  went  that 
way,  I  only  feel  sure  of  it.     You  ask  him." 

"  Oh,  you  feel  sure,  do  you  ]  I  thought  Miss  Dorinda  was  not  como 
home." 

^'No  more  she  is;  but  has  the  place  where  she  hangs  out  no- 
charms  for  a  constant  mindf" 

"  You  are  rude — ^hangs  out,  indeed  !  I  wonder  what  Miss  Graham 
thinks  of  you !  Ah !  here  is  Giles  1  Well,  which  way  did  you 
walkr' 

'<  Down  the  Wigfield  Road,"  replied  Mr.  Brandon. 

"What  attractions  must  a  whole  wig  possess,"  said  Valentine, 
aside,  to  me,  "  *  when  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.'  (Pope)." 

"  Is  she  handsome  ? "  I  asked,  also  aside. 

"  She  is." 

Strange  to  say  this  revelation  as  to  the  state  of  Giles's  heart  was  a 
considerable  relief  to  me.  I  am  quite  sure  I  was  glad.  I  had 
always  known,  past  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  felt  no 
attraction  towards  me ;  but  I  felt  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  still  about 
him,  because  he  was  philanthropical,  and  I  thought  he  had  high 
motives,  so  I  cared  for  him.  In  a  certain  sense  he  was  dear  to  me, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  him — out  of  my  world — ^married  or  single ; 
but  I  had  been  teazed  about  him,  and,  consequently,  I  had  felt  as  if 
all  the  natural  instinct  of  friendship  towards  him  must  be  smothered ; 
now  I  knew  that  he  had  attractions  elsewhere,  and  I  felt  calm 
security  and  ease  flow  into  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  it.  "  Now," 
I  thought,  "this  annoyance  really  is  over."  I  have  frequently 
thought  so ;  and  yet  it  kept  cropping  up  again. 

So  I  thought,  as  the  visitors  arrived.      Talk  flowed  around  me. 
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and  I  joined  now  and  then  in  it ;  but  soon  sank  again  into  a  reverie^ 
from  which  I  only  roused  myself  when  I  saw  Mr.  Brandon  standing 
before  me,  offering  his  arm,  and  slightly  smiling  at  the  sight  of  my 
deep  abstraction. 

Valentine  followed  with  Lou.  ."  I  say,  Miss  Graham ! "  he  exqlaimed, 
as  we  began  to  descend. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  'm  so  hungry — ^thcre  's  an  umitterable  want  and  void — a  gulf,  a 
craving,  and  a  sinking  in,  as  when ^^ 

"  O  stop !  at  least,  I  mean,  Pax  (Taylor),  what  you  have  been 
about  since  you  came  home  is  very  obvious.'' 

Mr.  Brandon  glanced  at  me  with  amused  siuprise. 

"  Obvious,"  replied  Valentine  ;  "  of  course  it  is.  I  would  be  loth 
to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for  besides  that  it  is  excellently ^" 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  "  Pax." 

"  Now  that  is  what  I  complain  of,"  said  his  brother,  "  if  you  will 
quote,  what  you  say  should  not  only  be  applicable,  but  droU  in  the 
application." 

'•^  You  're  always  stamping  on  me,"  said  Valentine. 

Both  he  and  Liz  had  a  delightful  little  way  of  being  sulky  for  an 
instant,  and  then  forgetting  it  again.  So,  as  he  came  out  of  that 
sulks  and  sat  down  beside  me,  I  murmured  to  him,  '' '  0  Knight, 
thou  lackst  a  cup  of  canary ;  when  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down ! '  " 
but  I  felt  on  the  whole  that  quoting  was  a  tiresmne  trick,  and  I 
would  not  help  him  with  it  any  more. 

We  passed  rather  a  dull  evening :  the  guests  were  familiar  with 
the  household  without  being  intimate  ;  every  one  present  seemed 
used  to  every  one  else.  But,  as  the  evening  advanced,  I  again  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Tom  get  into  a  most  vehement  argument.  J9e 
and  Mr.  Brandon  were  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  John  Mortimer  on  the 
other.  The  gold  coinage  of  England,  it  appears,  is  pure,  but  the 
silver  they  called  not  real  money,  but  tokens.  I  hardly  imderstood 
enough  to  know  which  side  triumphed,  or  why  it  mattered.  But  it 
was  delightful  to  see  Tom  so  full  of  fire. 

When  all  the  guests  were  gone,  Valentine  withdrew,  and  as  we 
still  sat  talking,  he  came  in  again  with  a  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  walking 
up  to  his  brother,  held  it  out  to  him,  just  as  a  beggar  sometimes  does 
in  the  street. 

St.  Geoige,  pretending  to  misunderstand  him,  leaned  over  it  as  he 
sat,  and  looked  down  into  the  crown  with  an  air  of  great  interest. 
«  WeU  ! "  he  said. 

"  A  poor  boy  out  of  work,  sir  !  "  said  Valentine  ;  "  no  friends  to 
speak  of ;  earned  nothing  all  the  winter ;  silver  coinage  of  this 
wretched  country  so  debased  that  it's  against  my  principles  to  spend 
it.     Nothing  but  gold  can  do  me  any  good,  sir." 

"  I  never  givo  gold  to  beggars." 
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"Well,  hand  out  your  purse,  then,  will  you?"  said  Valentine> 
**  and  1*11  promise  only  to  take  owtf." 

St.  Geoi^  actually  did  so. 

"  But  you  had  much  better  say  two,"  continued  Valentine  ;  "  they 
would  last  much  longer." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  answered  Giles,  laughing ;  "  they  would  not  last  a 
day  longer." 

Valentine  thereupon  returned  the  purse,  and,  with  the  sovereign 
in  his  hand,  marched  straight  across  the  room  to  his  father.  "  Papa," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  plaintive  voice,  as  of  one  deeply  injured, 
"  will  you  speak  to  Giles  ?" 

"Will  I  what)"  exclaimed  his  father,  who  had  been  amusing 
himself  by  watching  the  transaction. 

"  Will  you  speak  to  Giles  %  "  repeated  Valentine,  in  the  same  loud, 
plaintive  tone.  "  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  I  can 
get  money  fi*om  him  whenever  I  like,  it  will  perfectly  ruin  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  character."  (He  showed  the  sovereign  in  his  palm.) 
"  Giles  has  no  strength  of  mind  whatever,"  he  continued,  shaking  his 
head  in  a  threatening  manner.  "  You'd  much  better  increajse  my 
allowance ;  for,  if  not,  Fm  very  much  afraid  this  system  will  con- 
tinue." 

"  Go  to  bed,  sir !  go  to  bed  ! "  exclaimed  his  father.  "  You  are  an 
impudent  young  dog,  if  ever  there  was  one  ;  and  you  know  very  well 
that  you  are  not  to  sit^  up  late  while  you  have  this  cough  upon  you." 

Valentine  retired  with  great  docility ;  and  the  next  morning  when 
I  woke  I  saw  Mrs.  Brand  holding  a  great  bunch  of  prinux)8es  and 
violets.  She  said  she  had  picked  them  up  on  the  mat  outside  my 
door.  A  little  twisted  note  was  stuck  into  the  midst  of  them.  I 
opened  it,  and  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  When  I  awoke;  I  said  to  myself,  '  Ale,  Squeerey  % '  (Dickens) 
meaning  primroses.  The  same  agreeable  party  answered,  with  promp- 
titude, '  Certainly,  a  glassful '  (ditto).  You  should  have  had  more, 
only  I  have  been  studying  you  can  guess  what. — His  own,  V.  M." 

In  due  time  I  came  down,  and,  as  I  entered,  heard  Mr.  Mortimer 
saying,  "  Well,  if  he  is  not  likely  to  be  in  time,  we  must  have  prayers 
without  him." 

Hb  was  evidently  Mr.  Brandon  :  eveiy  one  else  was  present. 

So  we  had  prayers ;  the  venerable  white  head  looking  more  reverend 
than  ever  as  it  bent  over  the  book. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  dining-room  to  breakfiust,  and  Mrs. 
Henfrey  said,  "  I  don't  quite  understand  this  matter  yet." 

"  Why,  sister,"  said  Valentine,  "  it  is  simple  enough.  Giles  was 
out,  and  saw  this  boy  stuck  in  the  boggy  ditch  ;  upon  which,  throw- 
ing himself  into  an  attitude,  he  very  naturally  exclaimed,  '  Though 
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thou  art  of  a  different  Church,  I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the 
lurch;  " 

''  ril  venture  to  saj  he  said  nothing  of  the  kind/'  said  Mrs.  Henfrey, 
very  tartly.     "  It  was  the  milk-boy,  was  it  not  % " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  his  parents  are  not  Dissenters.  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  They 
only  go  to  meeting  now  and  then." 

"But  he  must  have  said  something,"  argued  Valantine.  "He 
may  have  changed  the  word  '  church '  to  '  parish,'  and  added,  '  I  will 
not  leave  tiiee  in  the  marish.'  " 

"  It's  extraordinary,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  with  a  slight 
groan,  <'  how  the  poets  came  to  write  so  many  lines  as  if  on  purpose 
for  him." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  "  now  suppose  you  give  us  a 
sensible  account  of  the  matter,  without  any  more  of  this  foolery." 

"  I  don't  know  any  more,  papa,  excepting  that  I  met  Giles  marching 
home,  covered  with  mud.  and  clay  up  to  his  waistcoat  pockets." 

Just  theu  the  old  thin  footman  came  in,  and  was  asked  what  he 
knew  of  the  matter.  His  reply,  given  with  a  toast-rack  in  his  hand, 
ran  thus  : — 

"  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Brandon,  sir,  was  going  along  just  where  the  ditch 
is  so  wide  and  boggy,  and  he  heard  a  boy  a  hollering  and  a  hollering, 
and  he  found  the  milk-boy  was  stuck  in  the  clay.  He  had  tried  to 
jump  the  ditch,  instead  of  going  round  by  the  plank.  That  was  how 
it  came  to  pass  ;  and  the  more  he  worked  his  legs  about,  the  deeper 
he  got,  till  the  ditch  was  full  of  puddles  of  milk.  And  so,  sir,  Mr. 
Giles  dragged  the  boy  out,  and  he  had  just  got  him  on  the  bank 
when  I  came  up,  for  I  had  heard  the  hollering  as  I  went  nigh,  with 
the  rolls.  Says  Mr.  Giles  to  me,  '  Just  scrape  the  poor  child,  Sam  ; 
here's  sixpence  to  pay  for  his  milk.  And  let  this*  bp  a  lesson  to 
you,  youngster,'  he  sajrs,  '  never  to  jump  over  a  bog  When  there  is  a 
plank  near  at  hand.'  So,  then,  sir  " — (here  the  foqtman  uttered  a 
laugh  of  sudden  delight) — "  So,  then,  sir,  Mr.  Giles  went  back  a  few 
paces,  and  gave  a  little  run  to  jump  over  in  the  very  same  place,  but 
the  bank,  being  soft  and  rotten,  broke  with  him,  and  he  slipped  down 
backwards,  and " 

"  And  tiunbled  in  himself  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  high 
delight — "  Ha  !  ha  !     Well,  such  things  will  happen  now  and  then." 

"  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Brandon  tumbled  in  backwards,  and  sat  himself 
down  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  bog,  and  splashed  himself  all  over 
with  milk  and  mud."  Here,  the  old  man,  unable  to  restrain  his 
mirth,  retreated  hastily,  and  Mr.  Brandon  came  in. 

"  Well,  Giles,  my  boy,"  said  his  stepfather,  after  the  customary 
morning  greeting,  "  how  did  you  get  out  of  that  bog  1  Sam  has  told 
OS  all  the  rest." 

"  Bid  he  tell  you  how,  in  my  adversity,  he  and  that  little  imgrate- 
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ful  wretch  stood  on  the  bank  perfectly  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
how  I  was  so  excessively  surprised  when  I  found  myself  sitting  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  that  I  did  not  stir  for  a  full  half-minute,  but  sat 
staring  at  them  with  appealing  mildness  ? " 

They  all  laughed  but  Mrs.  Henfrey ;  and  she,  not  in  the  least  amused, 
inquired  how  he  got  out,  after  alL 

"  Oh,  I  floundered  up,  and  Sam  held  his  stick  That  part  of  the 
business  was  soon  managed." 

"  '  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  youngster,' "  said  Valentine,  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  gravity,  "  *  never  to  jump  over  a  bog  when  there  is 
a  plank  hear  at  hand '  (Brandon)."  He  took  care  to  speak  loud  enough 
for  his  father  to  hear,  and  in  the  plaintive  voice  that  he  generally 
affected  when  making  a  joke. 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  secretly  enjoying  it,  "  let  me 
have  no  more  of  this.     Giles  is  a  great  deal  older  than  you  are,  sir." 

The  elder  brother  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  at  Valentine  with  a 
significant  smile,  and  proceeded  to  help  himself  to  the  viands,  and 
talk  with  Tom  over  their  last  night's  argument  with  John  Mortimer. 
The  English  sovereign,  it  appears,  is  worth  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  but  the  English  shilling  is  alloyed,  and  this,  it  seems,  is 
not  done  with  any  deliberate  intention  of  cheating  the  English  people, 
but  from  motives  of  policy.  Now,  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  had  sagely 
remarked  that  so  long  as  anybody  would  give  a  sovereign  for  twenty 
shillings,  it  mattered  nothing  to  the  people  that  they  were  not  really 
worth  it ;  but  Mr.  John  Mortimer  had  maintained  that  it  did  matter ; 
it  mattered  very  much  to  everybody,  but  especially  to  the  poor. 

Tom  declared  his  intention  of  going  into  the  subject,  but  this  was 
not  merely  because  Mr.  John  Mortimer  had  differed  from  them,  but 
because  he  had  talked  of  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  invention  called 
money  as  if  a*  great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  nations  depended  on 
what  their  money  was  made  of,  and  how  much  they  were  charged  for 
the  making  of  it.  Moreover,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he  had  de- 
clared that  these  things  were  so  simple  that  he  wondered  how  there 
could  be  any  difference  of  opinion  about  them. 

This  discussion  being  not  of  much  interest  to  any  of  us  but  to  me, 
and  that  only  because  it  had  roused  Tom,  we  all  retired  to  the  little 
morning  room  except  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  not  finished  his 
breakfast,  and  here  Valentine  brought  a  volume  of  "  Telemachus  "  to 
his  sister  Lou,  and,  sitting  down  by  her,  began  to  read  aloud,  with 
much  mouthing  and  a  particularly  bad  accent. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Graham,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  casting  a  reproachful 
glance  at  him,  "  this  yoimg  gentleman  makes  no  stranger  of  you." 

I  said,  truly  enough,  that  I  was  glad  of  it ;  and  she  was  quite  right. 
We  might  have  been  staying  there  a  year  for  any  difference  we  made 
in  any  of  their  arrangements  or  any  of  their  gentle,  easy  household 
ways. 
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Valentine  remarked  that  Giles  had  threatened  not  to  take  him  to 
France  that  year  unless  he  would  improve  his  French,  and  he  stumbled 
through  a  page  or  two,  being  continually  corrected  by  Lou. 

"  It's  perfectly  abominable/'  she  exclaimed,  ''  you  will  pronounce 
every  e  impartially,  and  how  often  do  I  tell  you  not  to  divide  the 
words." 

Valentine  groaned — "  What  with  your  being  so  particular,  and 
this  fellow  being  such  a  shocking  mufif,  it  is  too  much  for  my 
spirits.  Now  then — *  Mais  dans  votre  bonheur  souvenez  vous  Su 
malheureux  Narbal  et  ne  cessez  jamais  de  m'aimer.  Quand  il  eut 
achev6  ces  paroles  je  rairosai  de  mes  larmes  (ugh  !) :  de  profonds 
soupirs  m'emp^chaient  de  parler  (hang  this  fellow,  he's  always  blub- 
bering !)  et  nous  nous  embrassions  en  silence/  Miss  Graham,  did 
you  ever  read  '  Telemachus '  through  1" 

"  Yes." 

''  Does  he  find  his  papa  9" 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you ;  that  might  rob  the  story  of  its  thrilling 
interest," 

"Well,  I  can't  stand  much  more  of  this  sobbing  and  crying. 
Homer  himself  is  bad  enough,  and  Pope  makes  him  worse.  They 
'cry  quarts:'  — 

" '  Tears  his  cheeks  bedewed, 
Kor  less  the  father  poured  a  flocial  flood, 
Thej  wept  abundant  and  they  wept  aloud.' '' 

Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  now  came  in. 

''Ah!"  said  Aunt  Christie,  partly  addressing  them,  "and  these 
are  the  classics,  ye  see — ^these  are  what  ye  spend  your  young  lives, 
all  of  you,  in  getting  a  smattering  of." 

**  But  it  must  be  done,"  answered  Valentine,  "  and*  as  this  fellow 
wateiB  aU  the  strangers  with  his  tears,  I  really  am  afraid  he  will  poiu* 
out  such  a  flood  if  he  meets  his  father,  that  the  consequences  to  that 
old  buffer  will  be  serious." 

"  A  mere  smattering,"  repeated  Aunt  Christie,  nodding  at  them ; 
"and  so,  as  they  can't  bear  to  feel  that  all  their  time  has  been 
wasted,  they  pretend  afterwards  to  think  highly  of  the  classics* 
though  they  hum  better.  Why,  what's  in  this  Homer  that  they  make 
such  a  work  about  %  What's  Achilles  but  a  sort  of  gforifled  navvy  % 
He  kiUs  his  meat  as  well  as  his  man.  Priam  runs  &way  at  first  (that 
I  never  could  get  over),  and  what's  it  all  for  ?  Why,  two  women, 
neither  of  whom  is  any  better  than  she  should  be." 

"  You  shall  write  another  Shorter  Catechism,"  said  Mr.  Brandon, 
"  and  we  shall  all  be  bound  to  learn  it." 

"  First  question,"  said  Tom,  blandly :  "  Wliere  is  Scotland  situated  f 
Answer :  At  Vie  top  of  England^ 

"  Ay,  indeed,  and  ye  are  very  right,"  said  the  old  aunt,  laughing. 
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"  Second  question,"  added  Mr.  Brandon  :  "  What  is  a  school  ?  An- 
swer :  A  place  where  they  teach  boys  to  be  pagans  every  day,  and  tell 
them  to  be  Chrittians  once  a  tffeek.*' 

He  then  walked  up  to  the  window,  and  saying  what  a  beautiful 
morning  it  was,  asked  if  we  should  like  to  have  it  open,  and  was 
just  opening  it,  when  I,  having  nothing  to  do,  ran  up-6tairs  for  my 
workbox.  In  less  than  three  minutes  I  came  down  again,  and  out^ 
side  the  door,  which  was  shut,  stood  Valentine  panting  on  the  mat. 

"  It's  locked,"  he  said ;  "  the  door's  locked,  and  you  can't  get  in." 

"  Locked  r' 

"  Yes ;  that  villain  Giles, — ^how  he  comes  to  be  so  strong  I  can't 
think ; — ^I  was  as  quiet  as  possible,  reading  away  at  my  French,  and 
he  came  behind  me,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  before  I  could 
speak,  he  folded  me  up,  and  I  was  outside  the  window  sitting  among 
the  tulips  and  things.  Look  at  my  coat.  I'm  all  covered  with 
tulip-dust." 

"  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  had  seen  it.  Did  he  send  you  flying  out,  or 
only  lay  you  down  like  a  parcel  ]" 

'^  O,  how  base  some  people  are !  Giles,  Giles,  sir"  (he  called  through 
the  keyhole), ''  you've  locked  out  Miss  Graham." 

"  No,  stop,"  I  said,  "  as  we  are  locked  out,  suppose  we  steal  a 
march  on  them,  and  go  for  a  walk  this  lovely  morning  ? " 

"  You  won't  do  it  1" 

"  I  will,  if  you  will." 

He  expressed  his  delight  in  some  strange  fashion.  I  ran  up-stairs, 
was  soon  equipped,  and  off  we  set,  on  one  of  the  sweetest  spring 
mornings  that  ever  smiled  itself  away. 

The  shadows  of  dark-green  leaves  are  sweet  and  solemn,  but  the 
shadows  of  pink  and  white  blossom  are  the  rarest  and  most  delicate 
in  all  nature.  We  heard  all  about  us  the  piping  of  blackbirds,  and 
the  near  humming  of  contented  bees.  We  got  into  the  orchard 
and  down  to  a  little  stream  that  bordered  it,  and  when  I  saw  the 
glittering  water-buttercups,  the  mosses,  and  all  the  trees  so  ghostly 
fair,  I  felt  what  an  ecstasy  there  is  in  youth  and  spring. 

Then  we  got  imder  a  great  pear-tree,  smelt  its  blossom,  and  looked 
up  through  it  to  the  pale  blue  sky,  and  I  was  so  oppressed  with  happi- 
ness, that  I  could  hardly  speak,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  leave 
the  enchanted  spot ;  the  common  world  I  felt  would  seem  so  plain 
and  chill  after  it. 

But  we  did  leave  it,  and  I  found  the  fir-wood  beyond  almost  as 
beautiful ;  it  abounded  with  the  nests  of  thrushes  and  linnets,  and 
roimd  its  edges'  we  gathered  violets;  then  we  came  back  to  the 
orchard,  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  my  heart  kept  repeating,  "  How 
great  is  His  goodness,  and  how  great  is  His  beauty  1"  Then  suddenly 
Valentine  said — 

"  Do  you  think  people  are  better  or  worse  than  they  appear  1" 
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"  Do  you  mean  people  in  general,  or  ourselves  1 " 

"  O  well,  I  suppose  I  meant  you  and  me." 

"  I  think  just  now  we  mxist  be  better  than  we  appear, — ^we  mns^ 
have  some  better  thoughts  than  any  words  we  have  said." 

"  But  this  is  such  a  wonderful  morning, — so  lovely  that  it  makes 
one  feel  quite  solemn.'^ 

"  Yes,  and  everything  so  happy  and  so  good.*' 

"  Ah,  well,  I  wish  I  did  not  live  with  such  extremely  good  people — 
such  people  I  mean  as  my  father,  and  Giles,  and  Miss  Dorinda. 
When  you  see  how  they  go  on  you  will  wish  the  same,  imless  yon 
are  a  very  excellent  person  yourself,  and  I  don't  see  that  you 
are." 

''Oh,  but  I  always  thought  it  helped  one  on  to  be  with  such 
people." 

"  No,  it  doesn't.  They  have  found  out  all  sorts  of  ways,  both  of 
doing  good  and  being  good ;  they  go  into  motives,  and  they  think 
they  must  govern  their  bad  feelings.  Well,  I  should  never  have 
found  out  such  things  if  I  had  been  let  alone,  therefore  it  would  not 
have  been  my  duty  to  practise  them.  Now  they  store  me  in  the 
face,  and  I  often  feel  miserable  for  fear  I  ought  to  be  different." 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  a  child  in  spite  of  your  height,"  was  my  thought  j 
"  you  have  no  reserve,  even  with  a  stranger."  But  I  answered, — 
<'  Surely  that  is  better  than  not  thinking  about  it." 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable,"  he  replied,  "  to  feel  that  one  gets  wqxbc 
as  one  gets  older." 

"  Disagreeable,"  I  replied ;  "  how  can  you  use  a  word  so  inadequate 
to  express  the  feeling  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Yes ;  but  when  we  feel  that,  we  know  that  we  can  have  help  t« 
become  better  if  we  will  ask  for  it." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  answered,  naively ;  "  but  then,  you  know,  you  would 
have  to  ask  for  it  quite  sincerely,  and  without  any  reservation.  Do 
you  think  I  look  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman  1" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  as  far  as  I  can  judge." 

''  But  I  am ;  at  least  if  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  it.  Mamma 
always  wished  it  so  much,  and  so  does  my  father." 

''  I  do  not  see  that  your  being  so  fond  of  fun  is  at  all  against  it." 

"No— so  Giles  says — and  some  fellows  must  be  clergymen,  you 
know.  I've  got  to  decide  during  the  next  few  months,  and  if  I  really 
feel  I  ought  not,  Giles  says  he  shall  back  me.  Isn't  it  odd,  mj 
talking  in  this  way  to  you?" 

"  Very  odd ;  I  was  just  thinking  so." 

"  I  never  do,  excepting  to  him,  and  not  to  him  if  I  can  help  it» 
because  he  takes  advantage  of  me  afterwards ;  when  I  don't  work  he 
reminds  me  of  things  we  have  talked  about.     I  have  no  business  t» 
be  out  here  now  with  you.     I  ought  to  be  doing  my  Greek." 
VOL.  xr.  D 
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"  Bring  it  here  then,  and  we  will  do  it  together." 

"  Ah !  I  want  to  hear  you  read  Greek ;  but  will  you  promise  to 
wait  for  me  1" 

I  promised,  and  while  he  was  gone  sat  under  the  pear-tree  delighted 
with  life  and  spring. 

Tramp,  tramp,  came  a  slow  foot.  I  wished  Valentine  had  not 
been  so  expeditious;  but  I  did  not  look  round.  Something  was 
being  read  or  said  aloud,  and  I  soon  observed  that  it  was  by  a  far 
different  voice  from  the  cracked  one  I  had  been  listening  to  that 
morning. 

The  steady  foot  came  on ;  there  was  a  narrow  path  before  the 
bench,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Brandon  advancing,  looking  grave  and  ab- 
stracted. He  was  conning  or  reading  a  speech  from  some  written 
notes  in  his  hand,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  my  presence  as  I 
sat  buried  among  the  bending  pear-boughs. 

I  heard  a  sentence  as  he  advanced.  He  did  not  look  up,  and 
would  have  passed  but  that  he  had  to  push  aside  a  branch,  in  doing 
which  he  glanced  off  his  notes,  and  beheld  me  within  a  yard  of 
his  face. 

He  started  up  again  with  no  little  surprise,  and  sent  the  bough 
swinging  in  his  haste,  so  that  it  scattered  me  and  the  grass  with  a 
shower  of  little  flower  pearls. 

"  Miss  Graham  !  who  would  have  thought  it  ? — ^and  all  alone." 

"  All  alone  ;  that  is  no  misfortune.     I  am  very  happy." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  see  you  are.  Set  in  a  white  world  of 
blossom,  and  lost  in  maiden  meditation;  but  why  did  you  come 
here  r* 

"  Because  I  was  locked  out  of  the  morning  room." 

"  A  sufficient  cause,  and  one  that  ought  to  make  me  ashamed  of 
myself,  but  does  not ;  for,  if  I  may  judge  by  appearances,  you  are 
very  much  indebted  to  me." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so  long  since  I  set  my  feet  on  the  soft  delightful  sward, 
that  I  wish  I  might  stay  here  all  day." 

"  You  were  led  here  by  instinct  % " 

"  No,  by  Valentine ;  and  he  is  now  gone  to  fetch  his  Greek 
books,  to  do  some  construing  with  me." 

"  What  a  delightful  camaraderie  seems  to  be  established  already 
between  you  two !" 

"  Birds  of  a  feather,  you  know." 

"  You  are  joking ;  you  cannot  really  feel  any  similarity  and 
-equality." 

Being  touched  here  on  a  weak  point,  I  replied  that  I  felt  myself  to 
bo  a  grown-up  woman  while  he  was  only  a  boy.  "  But  he  is  a  very 
<lelightful  boy,"  I  went  on,  "  for  he  likes  me,  and  likes  to  be  with 


me." 


**  In  my  eyes  he  is  a  charming  young  fellow,  a  joyous,  idle,  frank, 
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\im*easonable  youug  dog ;  but  is  every  one,  even  a  boy,  charming  in 
your  eyes  if  he  likes  you,  and  likes  to  be  with  you  1" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  not.  But  this  sudden  friendliness 
I  have  not  met  with  hitherto ;  it  has  the  charm  of  novelty." 

"  That  charm/'  he  said,  quietly,  "  will  most  likely  soon  wear  off." 

He  stood  before  me  pressing  the  moss  with  his  foot,  and  with  the 
faint  shadows  of  the  blossom  flickering  on  his  face.  I  think  he  was 
a  little  impatient  to  go  on,  but  he  could  not  very  well  leave  me  by 
myself  any  more  than  I  could  him.     I  liked  just  as  well  to  be  alone. 

"  What  a  time  that  boy  is  ! "  he  presently  said,  looking  along  the 
path,  and  lo !  the  expression  of  his  face  changed  suddenly  to  one  of 
considerable  embarrassment,  his  open  forehead  flushed  slightly,  and 
he  made  a  hasty  movement  as  if  he  would  have  retreated,  but 
checked  himself. 

At  the  same  instant  I  heard  several  voices,  Mr.  Mortimer^s  among 
them,  and  presently  the  fine  white  head  emerged  from  the  entangle- 
ment of  blossoming  boughs ;  then  Liz  and  Louisa  appeared,  and 
lastly  Valentine. 

Giles  stood  his  ground. 

"Bless  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mortimer,  "how  pleasant  it  is  out 
here  !  I  thought  you  were  getting  up  your  lecture,  Giles,"  and  there- 
upon he  sat  down  by  me  and  cleared  his  throat  loudly,  and  I  thought 
significantly. 

"  So  I  was,"  answered  the  step-son,  "  and,  coming  accidentally 
down  here,  I  found  Miss  Graham  sitting  all  alone." 

At  that  ill-advised,  but  most  true  word,  "  accidentally,"  both  the 
sisters  and  Mr.  Mortimer  openly  smiled.  I  was  not  at  all  put  out  of 
countenance,  "  the  endeared  outlines  of  those  chimneys  "  were  present 
to  my  thoughts,  if  not  to  theirs. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  excusing  himself  for  having  left  me,  ^  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  should  have 
l>een  here  before,  only  that  I  could  not  find  my  lexicon." 

"  We  must  try  to  forgive  you,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  and  so  must  Giles.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  not 
long,  after  all,  for  him  to  be  kept  from  his  lecture." 

Here  taking  up  the  defence  of  the  oppressed,  I  made  a  remark  as 
to  how  I  had  been  locked  out,  and  this  gradually  drew  on  the  whole 
story. 

"  Looked  him  out ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mortimer,  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Lou,  "  Giles  put  the  Oubit  out  of  the  window,  for 
making  game  of  him  at  breakfast-time,  and  then  locked  the  door  to 
prevent  his  getting  in  again." 

"And  I  brought  Miss  Graham  here,"  said  Valentine;  "and  we 
were  so  happy." 

"But  when  we  imlooked  the  door,"  observed  Liz,  "we  found  it 
bolted  on  the  outside." 

D  2 
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"  Naturally  you  did,"  said  Valentine. 

"  And  we  did  not  like  to  ring,"  she  continued ;  "  we  thought  it 
would  look  so  odd  to  the  servant  to  find  us  bolted  in,  so  we  waited, 
hoping  Dorothea  would  come  to  the  outside." 

**  Where  is  young  Graham  % "  asked  Mr.  Mortimer. 

"He  is  in  my  room,"  said  St,  George,  "hunting  up  something 
about  the  currency.  We  are  going  to  dine  with  John  Mortimer 
to-morrow,  before  the  lecture." 

"  Oh,  he  will  go  with  you  to  the  lecture,  will  he  \ "  said  Louisa. 

"  Yes  ;  are  you  going  ] " 

"  We  shall  if  Dorothea  would  like  to  go." 

"  There  are  to  be  some  stunning  illustrations,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Brandon  withdrew. 

"  Youll  see  it  reported  in  one  of  the  county  papers  next  Thurs- 
"day,"  remarked  Valentine.  "St.  George  will  figure  as  our  talented 
What's^his-name.  *  We  have  to  report  another  successful  effort  from 
the  son  of  that  spirited  magistrate  and  consistent  Fwk^  who,  living 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Wigfield,  in  patriarchal  comfort,'  &Cw 
Then  at  the  end  you  will  read  how  St.  George  held  his  audience 
enthralled,  and  surpassed  himself  in  lively  eloquence  and  appropriate 
illustration :  *  We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Brandon  has  entirely 
recovered  after  his  late  battle  with  the  turbulent  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  his  adherence  to  the  Pxrik  cause  in  this  borough  is 
as  staunch  as  ever.' " 

"  Sir,  you  are  impertinent,"  said  his  father,  who  had  taken  care 
not  to  speak  till  he  had  finished  all  he  had  to  say. 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  Valentine,  humbly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
is  too  often  the  case,"  and  he  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

Mr.  Mortimer  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  amusement,  that  seemed 
to  say,  Isn't  he  a  funny  yoimg  fellow  1  and  continued — "  Giles,  sir,  is  an 
honoiir  to  us  all ;  I  wonder  you  are  not  proud  of  your  elder  brother." 

"  I  am,"  answered  Valentine  ;  "  I  think  it  must  be  my  being  puifed 
up  with  pride  about  my  relations  that  makes  me  so  insufferable." 

Mr,  Mortimer  now  declared  himself  rested,  and  his  two  step- 
daughters bore  him  off",  leaving  Valentine  and  me  to  our  task. 

So  we  began  to  read,  and  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  position  of 
instructress;  his  talent  evidently  was  not  for  languages,  and  as  a 
pupil  I  found  him  absolutely  provoking  ;  he  would  not  attend  to  his 
book ;  he  stopped  so  often  to  talk — to  compliment, — ^and  in  his 
horribly  cracked  voice  to  sing  little  snatches  of  songs,  that  at  lai^t 
we  got  into  a  decided  dispute,  for  he  was  perfectly  careless  and 
indifferent,  and  I  was  very  much  in  earnest.  "  Oh,  come ! "  I 
exclaimed,  as  with  a  ridiculously  broken  voice  he  sang,  "  If  she  be 
not  kind  to  me,  what  care  I  how  fair  she  be  !  "  "  if  you  do  not  give 
your  mind  to  what  you  are  about,  you  will  never  come  to  any  good." 

He  stared  at  mc  with  surprise. 
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I  was  fluttering  the  leaves  of  his  lexicon,  vainly  investigating  a 
point  that  he  chose  to  consider  settled,  and  the  more  I  searched  the 
more  he  sang,  till  at  last,  thoroughly  roused,  and  rather  indignant,  I 
gave  him  a  good  scolding,  and  asked  him  what  he  could  be  thinking 
of  to  trifle  away  his  time  in  that  way  % 

He  turned  his  clear  eyes  upon  me,  ceased  to  sing,  and  gradually 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  really  was  giving  him  a  lecture,  that 
I  meant  what  I  said,  and  that  I  really  did  regard  the  reading,  not  as 
play,  but  as  work.  So  he  withdrew  his  idle  hand  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  took  the  book  gravely  from  me,  and  went  on  construing  for  fiill 
ten  minutes  with  exemplary  care  and  a  kind  of  urgency  and  energy 
that  surprised  me. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  heard  footsteps,  and  saw  a  little  smile 
begin  to  tremble  over  the  lips  of  my  companion,  but  he  did  not  pause 
till  his  brother  came  up  and  stopped  before  us ;  then  he  clapped  to 
the  book,  and  exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  "  She  says  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  So  you  ought !"  I  answered,  audaciously,  but  obliged  to  laugh  too. 

''She  says  I  am  not  in  earnest  about  anything,  and  that  I  shall 
certainly  go  to  the  dogs  if  I  don't  mend  my  ways." 

"  I  uttered  no  such  words,  but  I  said  what  implied  as  much ;  and 
so  I  think." 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Brandon's  amused  face,  I  felt  suddenly  ashamed 
of  the  warmth  I  had  displayed,  and  the  unguarded  things  I  had  said 
to  my  two  days'  acquaintance. 

He  put  aside  the  pear  boughs,  came  close,  and  sat  down  on  a  tree- 
stump  at  our  feet,  folding  his  arms  and  looking  up  at  us. 

"  It  appears  that  you  and  Miss  Graham  have  been  quarrelling  % " 
he  remarked. 

"  Not  at  all !  "  I  replied  ;  "  but  I  was  reading  with  your  brother, 
and  he  would  not  give  his  attention  to  what  he  was  about,  so—"  I 
hesitated. 

"  So  you  scolded  him  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine,  "  she  was  in  such  a  passion.  She  is  quite 
flushed  now,  as  you  can  see." 

St  George  glanced  at  my  face. 

"  Well,  Oubit,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  appreciate  the  compliment" 

"  Compliment !  do  you  think  I  like  to  be  scolded  % " 

''  Don't  you  like  that  a  lady  should  take  enough  interest  in  you 
to  be  vexed  when  you  behave  like  a  child ) " 

"  The  compliment  was  of  my  paying,"  said  Valentine,  with  an  easy- 
smile  ;  "  I  was  naturally  occupied  with  her  and  not  with  the  lexicon, 
and  she  got  quite  indignant — ^roused — ^her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  said 
such  things !     I  declare  she  made  my  cheeks  tingle.    Miss  Graham  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  declare  I  thought  for  a  moment  you  were  going  to  cry." 
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Oh  !  what  an  accusation  of  childishness^  and  I  had  meant  to  be  so 
old  in  all  my  ways !  I  looked  up,  and  Mr.  Brandon  met  my  eyes 
with  a  sweet  and  tender  smile,  such  as  one  bestows  sometimes  on  a 
dear  child,  and  I  thought  how  hard  it  was  that  I  could  neither  look 
like  a  grown-up  woman  nor  behave  like  one. 

"  I  have  often  told  you,"  he  said  to  his  brother,  "  that  your  want 
of  earnestness  is  ruinous — deplorable  !  Now  you  have  come  in 
contact  with  an  earnest  nature  which  cannot  endiu%  trifling  where 
grave  interests  are  concerned,  see  how  you  have  shocked  it !  " 

"  Well,  I  shall  work  harder  next  time,"  said  Valentine,  with  easy 
good-nature,  "  but  it's  not  my  way  to  be  excited  about  things.  .  I 
naturally  am  careless,  I  suppose."  ' 

"  But  you  should  strive  against  that  defect,  not  state  it  com- 
placently as  a  fact  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with." 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  if  Miss  Graham  would  take  me  in  hand, 
perhaps  I  could  catch  a  little  energy  from  her ;  I  declare  I  felt  quite 
elevated  when  she  fired  up;  I  experienced  a  kind  of  noble  n^e 
against  myself  and  everything.  If  she  could  put  me  into  a  fury  and 
reproach  me  every  day,  I  could  do  anything." 

"Probably  Miss  Graham  has  something  better  to  do  than  to  attend 
to  your  Greek." 

I  was  glad  of  this  proposal,  and  said  I  should  like  very  much  to 
read  with  him  if  he  really  meant  to  work,  and  would  promise  that 
there  should  be  no  more  such  ridiculous  scenes  as  we  had  just 
•enacted. 

"  What !  you  really  will  read  with  me  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes, — of  course ;  I  scarcely  ever  have  the  least  chance  of  being 
of  use ;  I  cannot  think  6f  throwing  this  little  one  away.  It  is  so 
very  unsatisfactory  to  live  entirely  for  oneself." 

"  There  !  you  got  that  notion  out  of  a  book, — that  is  the  first 
thing  I  have  heard  you  say  that  did  not  sound  natural  and  real.  *  My 
dear  lord,  clear  your  mind  of  cant '  (The  Great  Samuel.)  " 

His  brother  tried  to  snub  him. 

"  How  do  you  know  what  is  natural  to  a  conscientious  person  % 
That  feeling — ^that  notion  does  come  out  of  a  book,  but  not  the  sort 
of  book  you  mean." 

"  I  meant  one  of  those  books  that  Liz  and  Lou  are  so  fond  of 
crying  over,  where  the  people  are  so  iinpossibly  good  and  refined  and 
conscientious,  and  yet  so  invariably  miserable." 

"  Well,  I  hate  those  books  too,"  he  answered — "  cold,  low-spirited 
things." 

Liz  and  Lou  did  not  look  as  if  their  reading  had  depressed  them, 
and  I  remarked  that  I  thought  so. 

"  You  will  change  your  mind  when  the  next  Mudie  box  comes ; 
won't  she,  St.  George  ? " 

"  Yes,  .and  people  unconsciously  imitate  what  they  admire,  particu- 
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krly  'when  set  before  them  in  the  guise  of  a  superb  yotmg  heroine, 
with  dark  eyes  and  perfect  features  that  seldom  relax:  into  a  smile, 
stem  duty  being  all  that  remains  to  her, — ^love  and  hope  and  ease 
being  tragically  extinguished." 

"Or  of  a  &ir  girl,  all  feeling,"  said  the  Oubit,  sighing;  "a 
creatmne  so  horribly  conscientious  that  she  nearly  cries  if  a  fellow  does 
but  read  a  line  out  of  some  heathen  Greek  without  bending  his 
whole  soul  to  the  task." 

"  I  am  not  expected  to  recognise  anyone  that  I  know  in  the  disguise 
of  a  girl  all  feeling  !  " 

"  I  said  a  fiiir  girl." 

"  And  I  am  not  feir  and  not  all  feeling.  I  was  cross  when  you 
were  so  provoking,  that  was  all." 

"  You  are  not  fair  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  not,  and  I  do  not  say  that  to  provoke  a  denial.  I  do 
not  miioh  care  about  appearances — at  least " 

"  That  sentence  began  in  a  very  promising  manner,"  said 
Mr.  Brandon  ;  "  but  if  you  think  you  are  not  fair,  how  odd  that  you 
should  not  care  ] " 

"You  think,  then,  that  if  you  were  a  woman  you  shoidd  carel " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  thinking  of  what  I  meant." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that  delicacy,  that  attractiveness  and  grace — in 
short,  of  that  beauty  which  distinguishes  yoiu*  sex." 

"  But  I  was  only  thinking  of  that  beauty  which  distinguishes  one 
of  my  sex  over  others." 

"  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  care  about  it  ] " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  suit  me  at  all.  It  would  want  taking 
care  of,  like  any  other  gift  of  God ;  I  should  have  to  change  my 
whole  manner  and  conduct  on  purpose  to  harmonise  with  it.  Yes,  I 
think  I  am  glad  it  is  not  mine." 

"  Your  present  style  and  manner,  then,  would  not  suit  a  beautiful 
young  woman  ? " 

No,  because  it  always  shows  that  I  am  very  desirous  to  please." 
Ah !  "  said  Valentine,  "  and  that  you  think,  if  you  were  beautiful, 
would  ;tum  poor  fellows'  heads." 

"  You  talk,"  said  Mr.  Brandon  to  me,  "  as  if  beauty  was  a  fact  and 
not  an  opinion." 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  which  it  is,  if  almost  all  agree  as  to  its 
absence  or  presence." 

**  Very  true,"  he  answered,  and  laughed  as  if  a  good  deal  amused. 

"  I  say,  St.  George,"  said  Valentine,  "  I  believe  when  Miss  Graham 
made  that  incautious  speech,  she  only  meant  that  she  didn't  care 
what  you  and  /  thought  of  her  face." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  She  cannot  deny  it    I'll  give  her  while  I  count  twelve  to  do  it  in." 


« 
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I  looked  up  at  the  tall  boy  and  then  down  at  Miss  Doiinda's  lover, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  need  to  deny  it.  To  have 
]&eauty  and  captivate  Valentine  would  be  very  awkward,  for  I  should 
not  be  captivated  in  my  turn :  to  have  it  and  be  seen  by  Dorinda 
would  perhaps  make  h^r  tremble,  and  would  certainly  make  her  try 
to  prevent  my  obtaining  a  friend. 

**  There  ! "  said  Valentine,  "  the  numbers  are  counted  out ;  *  She 
Eves  and  makes  no  sign.' " 

''  You  need  not  think  my  indifference  is  magnanimous,  it  is  only 
natural." 

Valentine  laughed.  "  I  know  you  consider  me  nothing  but  a  boy, 
and  I  do  not  care,  but  really  I  think  you  are  ten  times  better- 
£x>king  than  many — indeed,  than  most  girls — ^far  better-looking  than 
Fanny  Wilson,  or  Jane  either." 

A  bell  had  been  tinkling  for  some  time,  and  I  asked  what  it  was, 
vpon  which  they  both  rose,  and  saying  that  it  was  the  lunch-bell, 
proposed  that  we  should  return  to  the  house. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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mS   STRANGE   ADVENTURES   IN    EL   DORADO.* 
By  thb  Attthob  of  "St.  Abb." 

in  two  parts. 


PART  I. 

JOHN   HABDOX,    IN   HIS  LAST    SICKNESS,    BEOINNETH   HIS   STRANOE 

NARRATION. 

White  Marie  with  the  drooping  eyes  ! 

San  Joseph  with  the  hoarie  haire  ! 
Keep  greene  one  spot  beneath  the  Skies, 

Keep  it  right  greene  and  bright  and  faire. 

And  soon  or  later  waft  me  there  ! 
For  this  is  Hell  that  round  me  lies, 
And  this  is  Hell  that  round  me  cries, 
Round  me  and  in  me  Hell  doth  rise, 

With  breath  to  bume  and  teeth  to  teare  ! 
White  Marie  with  the  drooping  eyes, 
Keep  greene  one  spot  beneath  the  Skies, 
And  waft  my  Soul  before  it  flies, 

One  little  moment,  there ! 

Say,  who  is  7i^,  on  bended  knee 
There  kneeUng  1    Woman,  answer  me  ! 
A  Priest  1    Fiends  seize  his  hungrie  Soul — 
I  see  his  lewd  Eyes  bume  and  rolle, 

I  feel  his  burning  breath ; — 
A  Snake,  a  Snake  !  scourge  him  away — 
Whit«  Marie  shrive  my  Soul  this  day — 
A  Snake,  a  Snake,  lean,  gaunt  and  gray. 

Whose  bloodie  lips  drink  death  ! 
Woman,  tho'  blacken'd  be  thy  skin, 
I  know  thy  heart  is  true  within. 
But  drive  him  hence,  the  Serpent  then. 

Nor  heark  to  what  he  saith. 
Hold  my  hand,  Woman,  hold  my  hand  ! 
Poor  wretch  of  an  accursed  land. 

Thou  meanest  well,  I  wis  ! 
And  yet,  O  God,  that  I  should  die 
Here  underneath  this  burning  Skie, 

*  South  America,  16 — ^. 
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With  only  thee  to  watch  and  crie, 

To  close  my  eyes  and  kiss ! 
Alack,  my  bones  will  never  lie 

In  such  a  Land  as  this ! 

Hold  me,  and  listen  !     None  shall  catch 

My  last  wild  words  but  thou  alone — 
Close  &8t  the  door,  shut  Bolt  and  Latch, 
Against  the  Priests  ;  I  hear  them  groane  ; — 
White  Marie  strike  them  into  stone  ! 
Come  closer,  wet  my  lips  !  come  near — 
And  tremble  not, — why  shouldst  thou  fear 
The  feeble  Worme  that  struggles  here, 
Dark  Bird  of  the  bright  Zone  ? 

Poor  Bird !  yet  thou  hast  cause  enew 

To  crie  aloud  and  hide  thy  head, — : 
For  I  am  of  that  bloodie  crew 

Whose  skins  are  white,  whose  hands  arc  red  ; 
Stranger  am  I^  stain'd  thro'  and  thro' 
With  blood  of  thine  own  duskie  hue, 

And  all  thy  harmless  kin  are  dead — 
Tho*  thou  hast  laine  upon  my  breast. 
Oft  hast  thou  started  in  thy  rest, 
Thy  hands  upon  thy  wild  heart  prest, 

Thy  bright  eyes  great  with  dread. 
Woman,  'twere  little  blame  in  thee 
If  thou  from  the  curara-tree 
Hadst  drawne  the  juice  to  poison  mo, 

Or  stabb'd  me  in  my  bed. 

Like  Vultures  on  thy  shore  we  came ; 
Wild  Birds  of  Preye  too  fierce  to  tame, 
Shrieking  for  carrion,  eyes  aflame, 

Throats  ready,  down  we  pour'd  ; 
Before  our  feet  ye  sped  in  flight. 
Legions  of  creatures  black  as  night, 
Yet  gentle,  shrieking  in  affright 

At  om:  accursed  Horde. 
I  was  young  then  .  .  .  and  I  had  driven 
Long  years  before  the  Winds  of  Heaven. 
Such  sins  as  never  are  forgiven 

Had  stain'd  me  black  with  guilt. 
And  yet  I  had  my  graine  of  good. 
Deep  down,  a  gleame  scarce  imderstood. 
That  made  me  sick  at  sight  of  Blood 

So  pitilesslie  spilt. 
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But  Drinke  drown'd  all ;  with  dizzie  brain 
I  saw  the  black  Babe  hack'd  in  twainc, 
The  Virgin  wasted,  stabbed,  and  slainc, 
The  red  Fire  passionate  and  faine 

Rising  to  our  fierce  crie ; 
Old  Lopez  led  us,  imp  of  Cain, 
And  all  my  mates  were  men  of  Spainc, 

Bloody  and  blacke  and  slie. 
But  /  was  bom  'mid  Mist  and  Rain, 
In  a  Greene  Isle  amid  the  Maine, — 
Old  England  !  ...  0  to  see  it  plaine. 
The  Woods,  the  VaJes,  where  peace  doth  reign, 

One  moment,  ere  I  die  I 
Old  England  !  ...  O  to  sit  and  draine 
One  cup  of  Ale  in  a  greene  lane. 
And  see  the  gentle  village  Vane 

Gleame  on  the  cool  gray  Skie  ! 

At  first,  it  seem'd  a  wondrous  Land 

Strange  as  a  dreame  ;  for  bright  as  gold 
The  great  Skie  gleam'd  ;  o'er  silvern  sand 

Great  Rivers  marvellously  roll'd  ; 
And  luminous  Birds  from  out  the  brakes 

Rose  like  a  crimson  Cloud  and  cried^ 
And  in  the  waves  the  Water-Snakes 

Swam  gleaming  diamond-eyed ; 
And  on  the  banks  were  forest  bowers. 
Lit  with  great  Lamps  of  burning  Flow^ers, 
Wliere  heavenly  Fruits  rain'd  down  in  showers, 

And  happy  Monkies  cried. 
All  was  right  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  Rivers  bright,  the. golden  Skie, 
The  Jaye  and  Parrot  darting  by, 

The  Flowers  on  every  side. 

And  yet  I  tell  thee,  weaiy  one, 

That  all  these  things  beneath  the  Sun 

Were  treacherous  when  tried. 
I  minde  me  how,  when  mad  with  drinke. 
Two  of  our  Crewe  stript  on  the  brinke 

And  plunged  into  the  tide, 
One  wild  shriek  rose,  I  saw  them  sinkc, — 

Suck'd  down,  they  bled  and  died  ! 
And  in  the  bright  pool  of  the  blood. 
Seeking  for  morsels  of  the  food, 

Flew  Caribs  thick  as  flies, 
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While  gaping  hideous  from  the  mud 
Huge  Caymans  rose,  and  on  the  flood 

Leered  with  their  slimie  Eyes — 
Nay,  while  beneath  the  Skie  we  slept, 
Small  Worms  with  poison'd  stings  upcrept, 

And  slew  both  man  and  beast ; 
And  when  thro'  the  green  Brake  we  stept, 
Out  with  a  shriek  the  Puma  leapt 

With  white  teethe  for  the  feast ; 
And  if  one  pluck'd  a  branch  of  wood, 
Wherewith  to  spit  our  wretched  food, 

The  Doome  came  foul  and  fleet, — 
For  ofb  we  pluck'd  that  branch  of  dread, 
The  Guaxamax,  and  they  fell  dead 

Who  tasted  of  the  meate. 

Yea,  Woman,  'twas  a  golden  land. 
But  cold  Death  crawl'd  on  every  hand 

With  countless  Eyes,  and  slew, 
And  whom  the  Reptile  and  the  Flower 
Spared,  perished  ere  the  evening  hoiu* 

By  plague  and  poison-dew. 
Like  withered  leaves  in  a  black  bower, 
Tho*  the  gay  Sim  shines  bright  in  power, 

Did  we  the  dark  Earth  strewe ! .  .  • 
But  in  the  Land  where  I  was  bom, 
'Tis  true  and  gentle  night  and  mom, 

Tho'  somewhat  sad  to  view. 
Old  England  !     0  for  that  gay  scene  ! 
To  smell  the  fields  where  I  have  been. 
To  see  the  Folk  upon  the  Greene 
In  crimson  cloaks  so  bright  and  cleane, 

A  merrie-hearted  crewe. 
.  And  the  bells  ringing  up  on  high. 
And  the  Rooks  cawing  while  they  flie 

Against  the  breezie  Blue  I 

And  yet  again  to  thee  I  crie. 
The  Fever-flower,  the  spotted  Snake, 
The  bloodie  thmgs  in  bush  and  brake. 

The  murtherous  things  that  crawl  and  flie. 

Were  fairer  far  beneath  the  Skie, 
More  fair  and  true,  than  those  who  spake 

This  himian  tongue  of  shame ; 
The  bloodiest  mouth,  the  fiercest  eye. 
Belonged  to  those  who  kill  and  lye 

In  Jesus  Christ  His  name. 
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I  tell  thee  that  in  yonder  air 
Strange  Saints  shook  down  their  golden  hair, 
And  shuddering  look'd  with  blind  sick  store 
On  bloody  Fanes  and  Temples  where, 

O'er  Doom's  wild  mouth  of  fire, 
Vile  priests  of  Baal,  more  monstrous  far 
Than  Caribo  or  Juguar, 

Allay'd  their  lewd  desire. 
I  tell  thee,  woman,  night  and  day 
Christ's  picture  on  the  Altar  lay. 
Yea,  also  Saintes  mild-eyed  and  gray, 

And  the  Apostles  all. 
And  thro'  the  painted  pane  the  ray 

Of  Heaven  did  mildly  fidl. 
All  was  as  peaceful  to  the  sight 

As  was  the  scene  outside  ! 
And  yet  those  Shrines,  tho'  strangely  bright, 

Were  treacherous  when  tried. 
Treacherous  !  lecherous !  black  !  accurst ! 
Where  Monsters  of  the  Death  were  nurst 

To  hideous  human  guise. 
Where  snake-like  Guile  and  tigerish  Crime 
Crawl'd  battening  in  the  Church's  slime. 

Waiting  with  craftie  eyes. 
White  Marie,  are  these  Monsters  thine  % 

0  strike  them  with  thy  gaze  divine  ! 
How  long  out  of  thy  vestal  shrine 

Shall  their  foul  breath  arise  ? 


0  let  me  haste  before  I  fail 

To  tell  thee  what  hath  brought  me  low. 
It  seems  like  a  wild  Dreame,  a  Tale 

Told  to  mad  music,  long  ago. 
Tho'  many  perish'd  of  our  band, 
We  ate  our  way  into  the  Land, 

And  gather'd  thy  black  broode 
Like  fruit ;  some  held  within  the  hand. 
Some  shed  upon  the  grass  and  sand, 

For  we  were  used  to  blood. 
And  when  two  hundred  head  like  Sheep 
Were  driven  together,  to  the  deep. 

Flogging  them  on  we  fled  .... 
But  hearken  !  one  dark  summer  Night 

1  sicken'd  of  a  Serpent's  bite, 
And  I  was  left  for  dead. 
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A  sleepe  of  death,  a  dreamless  sleepe, 

Long  held  me  1     When  I  woke  I  heard 

A  strange  Voice  singing  like  a  Bird  ; 
A  wild  Voice  musical  and  deep, 

Whereby  my  heart  was  stirred! 
Upon  a  Balsam  Bed  I  lay 

In  a  dark  Hut  of  gentle  shade  ; 
And  at  the  door  in  one  rich  ray 

Of  golden  sheen  a  naked  Maide, 
Whose  soft  skin  gleamed  with  amber  li<:ht. 
Stood  singing.     Like  a  Fountain  bright 

Rose  that  soft  melodic. 
I  lay  and  listened  in  strange  bliss. 
I  look'd,  and  dream'd.     She  was,  I  wis, 

A  Maiden  fair  to  see. 

Not  like  our  Women  over  there, 

W^ith  their  bright  ways  and  golden  haire, 

But  dark  as  Dream,  yea  wildly  faire 

As  is  a  Torch  burnt  low. 
Her  bright  skin  changed  like  fire,  her  Face 
Kindled  and  glistened  in  its  place  : 
She  had  the  soft  skin  of  thy  race, 

And  the  mild  looks  alsoe  ; 
A  foolish  thing  with  large  round  Eyes  1 
As  harmless  as  a  Deer  that  flies 

To  lick  the  hunter's  hand. 
Yea,  she  licked  mmt!    Nay  more,  O  God  ! 
Had  she  not  found  me  on  the  sod. 

Dying  in  a  strange  Land? 
Had  she  not  bared  my  Side  anon, 
And  marking  two  dark  pricks  thereon, 

With  her  lips  red  and  warm 
Suck'd  out  the  Juice,  and  brewed  a  Drink 
Of  Indian  herbs,  that  from  Death's  brink 

Woo'd  back  my  wasted  Forme  % 
All  this,  God  knoweth,  she  had  done 

For  joy  of  her  sweet  power. 
And  there  she  stood,  and  in  the  Sun 

Sang,  shining  like  a  flower. 
Let  the  World  stand !     Let  my  Sands  run 
In  silence  !     The  thread  spun 
.  .  .  Hush !  there  she  bleeds,  poor  little  one, 

Before  me  at  this  hour  1 


THE  FAIR  PILOT  OF  LOCH  URIBOL. 

A   YACHTING   EPISODE. 

By  as  IDIrE  VOYAGER. 


'^  She  was  a  phantam  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upoa  mj  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparitioii,  sent 
To  be  a  moment*^  omament  !'* 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day,  a  small  schooner  yacht  closely 
reefed  made  her  appearance  off  the  mouth  of  Loch  Uribol,  a  long 
and  lonely  fjord  in  the  remote  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  and  while 
beating  to  and  fro  in  the  open  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  squalls  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  hoisted  the  inverted  red  flag  to  the 
foremast  as  a  signal  that  the  parties  on  board  were  in  need  of 
assistance. 

It  had  been  a  dark,  dry  day,  with  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the 
west  very  steady  and  strong,  and  the  yacht,  a  tiny  thing  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  tons,  with  a  small  cock-pit,  had  been  beating  since  early  dawn 
across  the  tossing  waters  of  the  Minch,  which  divides  the  dark, 
serrated  peaks  of  Skye  from  the  far-off  Outer  Isles.  Lightly  as  a 
bird  she  had  bounded  over  the  great  rollers  of  the  sea,  splashing 
the  foam  over  herself  from  stem  to  stem,  but  seldom  taking  on 
board  a  dropof  *^ green."  The  distance  across  was  thirty  miles,  and 
the  wind  was  dead  ahead,  so  that  her  progress  westward  was  slow 
indeed.  The  time  slipt  by,  however ;  the  basaltic  crags  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  Skye  grew  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  which  at  first  had  been  scarcely  distinguishable  on  the  horizon, 
had  gradually  loomed  more  and  more  distinct — stretching  in  one 
desolate  and  lonely  darkness  from  the  high  hills  of  Lewis,  past  the 
faint,  low-lying  flats  of  Uist,  to  the  dark  and  rocky  shores  which 
fringe  the  cliffs  of  Barra.  Not  once  in  the  long  day  had  the  sim 
actually  made  his  appearance.  The  atmosphere  had  been  full  of  a 
palpitating,  silvern  light,  in  which  the  skies  seemed  close  to  the 
earth,  and  very  gray,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  where  they  did  not 
break  into  white  foam,  imusually  black  and  threatening.  Yet  it  was 
"  good  weather,"  a  safe,  snug  day  for  sailing,  and  the  sombre,  colour- 
less tone  of  all  things — sea,  far-off  land,  and  sky — ^was  not  without 
its  charms  for  those  who  have  learned  to  love  the  pathetic  "  neutral 
tint "  of  the  melancholy  Scottish  coast. 
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But  as  evening  approached,  the  sun  looked  out  from  a  gray  chasm 
above  the  out-lying  hills,  and  shed  a  lurid  light  over  the  dancing  sea, 
illumining  to  rose  colour  the  white  sails  of  the  little  yacht,  which  was 
by  this  time  within  a  few  miles  of  the  dangerous  coast.  Just  about 
this  time  a  weather-beaten  Highlander,  who  was  steering  the  little 
vessel,  cocked  his  eye  up  to  the  sunset,  and  relinquishing  the  tiller 
to  a  young  man  who  sat  in  the  cock-pit  beside  him,  said  quietly — 

"She's  going  to  give  a  puff  out  o'  the  west  yonder,  and  Loch 
Uribol's  a  terrible  place  for  squalls.  We'll  take  off  the  foresail  alto- 
gether, and  let  her  go  cannie  wi'  mainsail,  staysail,  and  jib.'' 

Scarcely  had  the  speaker,  with  the  assistance  of  another  man  who 
had  been  lying  listlessly  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  carried  out  his 
precaution,  and  taken  the  foresail  down,  when  the  first  squall  from 
the  land  came  up  white  as  foam  and  laid  the  vessel  over  to  the  cooming 
of  the  cock-pit.  Squall  after  squall  followed,  while  the  light  from  the 
sunset  grew  every  moment  of  a  more  lurid  crimson,  streaming  with 
the  wind  out  of  a  great  rent  in  the  vast  mountains  of  doud.  The 
yacht  was  too  lightly  ballasted  to  carry  her  canvas  well,  and  more 
than  once  the  wind  struck  her  so  savagely  as  to  threaten  to  founder 
her  outright,  the  water  passing  into  the  cock-pit  in  one  green  torrent 
and  drenching  the  helmsman  to  the  skin.  The  sea  was  comparatively 
smooth,  however,  owing  to  the  shelter  of  the  hills.  From  the  dark 
precipices  and  distant  misty  glens  the  squalls  shot  out  with  a  fury 
only  realisable  by  him  who  has  navigated  these  coasts  in  a  small 
vessel.  With  the  fury  of  hate  and  the  strength  of  despair,  so  to 
speak,  they  plimged  one  by  one  upon  the  schooner,  like  wild  beasts 
frantically  endeavomring  to  tear  her  to  pieces. 

With  a  light  laugh,  the  helmsman  dashed  the  wet  hair  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  strained  his  gaze  towards  the  land. 

"  Which  is  the  Uribol  land  % "  he  cried  to  the  old  Celt  who  had 
first  spoken.     "  Can  you  make  out  the  mouth  of  the  Loch  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  fine  she  lies  somewhere  in  yonder,"  he  said,  "  but  I've 
never  passed  the  mouth.  Luff,  sir,  luff !  We'll  put  about  directly — 
there's  a  nasty  bit  o'  water  fair  ahead." 

The  young  man  uttered  an  exclamation  expressive  of  impatience. 

"  Here,  Calum,  take  the  helm,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
chart." 

So  saying,  he  again  resigned  the  tiller  to  Calum,  as  the  old  man 
was  called,  and  plunging  down  the  companion  to  the  cabin,  soon  re- 
emerged  with  the  Government  chart  of  the  coast  in  his  hand,  spread- 
ing it  out  on  the  "  coach-roof,"  and  following  the  marks  with  his 
finger  he  studied  it  attentively,  now  and  then  glancing  at  the  land, 
while  the  yacht,  having  put  about,  was  dashing  along  through  squall 
after  squall,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore. 

He  was  a  man  of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty,  with  a  rather  hand- 
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some  style  of  faoe — broad,  high'  brow,  a  nose  of  the  80-caJled  Grecian 
sort,  and  a  proud,  sarcastic  mouth.  Hia  skin  was  dark  and  tanned, 
as  if  he  had  lived  long  in  the  sun  of  warmer  climates.  He  was  clean 
shaven,  all  save  the  upper  lip,  where  he  wore  a  thick  flossy  mous- 
tache, very  flair  in  colour.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  very  large,  though 
he  had  a  habit  of  contracting  them  very  much  when  he  was  looking 
at  any  person.  In  his  whole  person,  and  in  every  gesture,  there  was 
a  certain  air  which  bespoke  the  gentleman  by  birth.  His  expression, 
neyertheless,  was  marred  by  audacity  and  Bupercilioumesa,  and  his 
laugh  had  not  the  ringing  clearness  of  youth,  but  sounded  hollow 
at  times,  with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  gaiety  his  face  did  not  share. 

As  he  studied  the  mysterious  lines  of  the  chart,  his  &ce  grew  very 
black.  It  was  clear  that  this  gentleman,  whatever  might  be  his  good 
qualities,  poBseaaed  a  very  passionate  temper. 

''  Why  the  devil  did  I  come  here  without  a  pilot  %  **  he  exclaimed. 
"  Look  here,  Calum  I  the  mouth  of  the  loch  is  full  of  sunken  rocks  in 
every  direction.  Far  out  to  the  right  there's  Bo  Scarbh,  a  regular 
reef,  three  feet  under  water  at  high  springs ;  close  by — see !  there's 
another.  Bo  Something  Else;  and  then  there's  half-a-dozen  rocks 
peppered  heir,  and  another  half-dozen  there.  To  crown  all,  there's 
only  six  feet  at  low  water  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  although 
we  are  drawing  seven  feet  aft;  and,  by  Geoige !  the  channel  itself  is 
only  about  two  cables'  length  across.  It  would  be  certain  shipwreck 
to  enter  without  a  pilot.     What  are  we  to  do  1 " 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  question  that  Calum  recommended  that 
they  should  signal  to  the  shore  for  a  pilot ;  and  so  the  little  yacht 
was  kept  running  to  and  fro  on  the  wind  just  off  the  shore.  On 
coming  thus  close  in  \mder  the  moimtains,  they  could  just  distinguish, 
half  a  mile  ahead,  the  silvern  gleam  of  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  and,, 
seen  from  afar,  it  looked  very  narrow  indeed— only  a  few  yards  across. 
Just  inside,  as  they  knew,  there  was  good  anchorage  in  a  small  snug 
basin  just  opposite  the  ''  village." 

But  an  hour  of  great  excitement  passed,  and  there  was  no  answer 
to  their  signal  from  the  shore.  Every  instant  the  squalls  grew  mor& 
terrific,  till  it  seemed  the  little  vessel  must  be  lost  indeed.  Worst  of 
all,  night  was  near ;  the  hills  were  already  growing  dim. 

''  It's  an  awfii'  coast,"  said  Calum  reflectively,  as  he  shook  the  boat 
through  a  violent  squall.  "  I  mind  once  of  a  smack  of  a  hundred 
tons  being  clean  foundered  just  off  here.  And  there  wasna  any  sea : 
she  was  running  for  the  south  with  herring,  and  had  twa  or  three 
empty  barrels  on  her  deck ;  and  the  wind  came  aff  yonder  hill  and 
sank  her  as  ye'd  sink  a  spoon  in  a  bowl  o'  milk.  I  wouldna  sail  an 
open  boat  here  for  a  heap  o'  money." 

^^  No  one  appears  to  take  any  notice  of  us,"  cried  the  young  man. 
*'  What  is  to  be  done  1    The  boat  won't  stand  much  more  of  this." 

" The  boat's  a  good  boat,"  said  Calum,  ''but  the  nicht's  going  to 
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be  bad ;  and  nae  yacht  o'  this  size  can  live  if  it  comes  on  a  gak.  If 
nae  man  comes  off  from  the  shore,  well  just  have  to  run  for  Loch 
Uish,  straicht  down  the  coast.  It's  no'  a  oannie  run  in  the  dark,  for 
there's  the  Mackenzie  Rock,  and  the  reef  where  Sandie  Gow  lost  the 
SpeU;  and  forbye  that,  there's  the  Black  Rooks ;  but  we'll  dae  our 
best" 

*'  Humph  !  then  it's  only  a  chance  that  we  get  clear  out  of  this 
confounded  mess  % " 

"  0  ay,  just  a  chance.  The  folk  '11  be  awa  at  the  fishing,  and  it's 
a  bad  nicht  for  a  boat  like  this  in  the  open." 

Something  in  the  perfectly  unmoved  and  phlegmatic  tone  of  the 
speaker  took  the  other's  attention,  for  the  young  man  stared  at  him 
for  some  time  with  a  half  comic,  half  sneering  look  of  astonishment ; 
and,  seeing  the  grim,  weather-beaten  features  perfectly  luunoYed,  he 
broke  into  a  hard  laugh. 

''  You  take  it  coolly  enough,  at  any  rate,"  he  cried. 

''  And  what  for  should  I  no'  tak'  it  coolly  t  I'm  only  a  common 
man,  and  maun  tak'  the  winds  as  they  come,  and  earn  my  breed." 

"Can  you  swim?" 

"  Not  a  stroke,"  replied  Calum,  burying  his  &ce  in  his  hands  to 
light  his  black  cutty  pipe ;  while  the  man  at  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel;  reclining  against  the  bitts,  hummed  in  a  low  voice  the  doleful 
lively  ditty  of  «  GiUie  Calum." 

Still  finding  secret  amusement  in  the  stolidity  of  his  companions, 
the  yoimg  man  laughed  again ;  then,  entering  the  cabin  once  more, 
he  re-emerged  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  fired  two  shots  rapidly  into 
the  air.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  an  enormous  black  dog  sprang 
up  the  companion,  and,  rushing  to  the  bulwarks,  gazed  eagerly  out 
on  the  waters. 

"  Down,  Nero,  down ! "  cried  the  young  man.  "  He  thinks  I  have 
shot  something.  Ha !  the  noise  seems  to  have  attracted  attention  at 
last.     Look  yonder ! " 

On  a  small  eminence  overlooking  the  entrance  of  the  loch  two  or 
three  figures  were  now  dimly  seen ;  but  it  was  already  too  dark  to 
make  out  who  and  what  they  were.  The  twilight  had  quite  fiEdlen, 
aud  the  wind  was  blowing  with  great  fury. 

"  Hang  off  ten  minutes  longer,"  the  yoimg  man  said,  "  and  then,  if 
no  one  comes,  we  must  risk  the  run  down  the  coast." 

The  helmsman  nodded,  "  put  about "  once  more,  and  ran  through 
the  wind.  The  squalls  could  still  be  seen  whitening  the  sea  to 
windward  when  they  struck  the  water ;  but  every  minute  the  coast 
grew  dimmer,  so  that  only  a  very  familiar  eye  could  have  made  out 
the  landmarks. 

Ten  minutes  passed ;  and  the  order  was  already  given  to  let  the 
vessel  run  with  a  free  sheet,  when  Calum,  knocking  the  ashes  of  his 
pipe  out  into  the  water  to  leeward,  said  quietly — 
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^'  Wheest  a  minute !  I  hear  the  sound  of  oars  between  us  and  the 
shore." 

Listening  intently  all  could  hear  the  splash,  splash  of  oars  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  Immediately  afterwards  a  smaU  boat,  rowed  by 
a,  solitary  figure^  shot  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  rude  coble  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  but  very  skilfully 
managed.  While  Calum  brought  the  boat  up  to  the  wind,  the  young 
man  leant  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  regarded  the  small  boat 
intently.  Presently  he  uttered  an  exclamation  which  bore  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  an  oath,  and  turned  angrily  to  Calum — 

"  Look  there  !    Confound  the  idiots  !    They've  sent  out  a  vKtman!^ 

Calum,  who  was  quite  as  astonished,  but  exhibited  more  self-control, 
nodded  sharply.  The  boat  was  indeed  rowed  by  a  female,  to  all 
appearance  strong  and  yoimg,  but  her  head  was  covered  by  a  dark 
hood,  and  they  could  not  see  her  face. 

Angrily  enough  Calum  addressed  the  stranger  in  Gaelia  He  was 
answered  in  clear  ringing  tones,  in  the  same  tongue ;  and  almost 
before  he  could  say  another  word  the  coble  was  alongside  the  yacht, 
and  a  light  girlish  figure,  with  a  speed  and  agility  perfectly  marvel- 
lous to  the  southerner,  had  sprung  on  board. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  her  featiu^s  plainly,  but  she  seemed 
&ir-complexioned  and  very  young.  Her  hood  had  fallen  back,  and 
her  face  and  hair  were  damp  with  spray.  Perfectly  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  so  strange  an  apparition,  the  young  man  stood  staring  open- 
mouthed,  while  the  stranger  and  Calum  spoke  to  each  other  rapidly 
in  Gaelic. 

"  What  does  the  girl  say  ?"  he  at  last  inquired,  impatiently.  "  Is 
anyone  coming  off  to  pilot  us  into  the  anchorage !" 

Calum  replied  in  the  methodical  way  peculiar  to  him  and  to  his 
class. 

''  The  lassie  says  there's  not  a  man  in  the  village  this  night  that 
can  pull  an  oar  or  draw  a  net.  The  whole  village  is  awa  after  the 
herring  at  Loch  Uish,  and  there's  nothing  left  but  wives,  bairns,  and 
old  bed-rid  men." 

A  furious  squall  struck  the  yacht  as  the  fisherman  spoke,  and 
almost  capsized  her,  for  she  had  entirely  lost  way  through  being 
brought  up  to  the  wind.  Again  addressing  Calum  rapidly  in  Gaelic, 
the  girl  pushed  him  aside  and  seized  the  tiller. 

"HuUo,  what  are  you  doing?"  cried  the  yoimg  man.  "You're 
never  going  to  trust  the  boat  to  a  girl  like  that !" 

The  girl  seemed  either  to  imderstand  what  was  said,  or  guessed  at 
the  meaning,  for  she  laughed.  By  this  time  the  yacht  was  again 
running  rapidly  through  the  water,  steered  by  the  stranger. 

'<  The  lassie  says,"  observed  Calum,  phlegmatically,  '<  that  there's 
no  better  pilot  in  the  place  than  hersel'  \  and  if  we  leave  the  boat  to 
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her  shell  take  us  in  all  snug.  The  tide's  at  the  flood,  she  sajs,  and 
we'll  hae  plenty  o'  water  at  the  narrows." 

"  But  it's  nearly  pitch  dark,  and  this  is  a  mere  child." 

'^  Never  you  fear,  sir.  See  that  I  She  kens  how  to  steer  a  boat^ 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  she'll  take  us  safe.  I've  had  worse  pilots, 
than  this  before  now.  She's  a  bold  lass,  and  a  cannie,  and  better 
than  many  men." 

A  loud  cry  from  the  girl  interrupted  him.  She  seemed  giving 
instructions  in  her  own  tongue.  In  a  moment  he  ran  forward  to 
assist  the  other  hand  with  the  sheets,  while  the  girl  brought  the 
vessel  round  just  a  few  feet  firom  a  large  black  mass  projecting  out  of 
the  sea. 

"  That's  close  work,"  cried  the  gentleman,  nervously.  "  I'm  afraid 
we'll  come  to  grief." 

The  girl  spoke  again  to  Calum,  and  he  interpreted. 

'^  That's  Dhu  Squr,  she  says.  But  there's  three  fathom  water  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  reefl  We're  coming  up  to  the  narrows  now,  and 
need  every  inch  o'  room." 

Another  cry  from  the  girl,  and  the  vessel  'was  round  again  on 
another  tack.  They  were  now  quite  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  and 
all  seemed  darkness  and  confusion,  especially  to  the  unaccustomed 
senses  of  the  young  man.  To  him  the  land  seemed  closing  in  on 
every  side,  the  moimtains  towering  straight  above,  the  wind  coming 
in  all  directions.  A  wild  roar  was  in  the  air,  and  the  water  seemed 
swirling  and  boiling  below  them  with  an  angry  roar. 

"  We're  in  the  narrows  now,"  cried  Calum,  "  that's  the  boiling  o' 
the  tide." 

The  wind  was  sweeping  dead  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  and 
again  and  again  the  vessel  put  about,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  she 
scarcely  got  way  upon  her  on  one  tack  before  she  had  to  come  round 
again.  Once,  for  this  reason,  she  refused  altogether  to  answer  the 
hehn  in  coming  roimd,  and  seemed  drifting  right  on  the  rocks  of  the 
channel ;  but  in  a  moment,  urged  by  the  girl,  Calum  boomed  out  the 
staysail  to  windward  with  an  oar,  and  the  vessel  slowly  completed 
her  swing  out.  All  seemed  to  grow  darker  and  darker  after  this,  for 
they  got  more  and  more  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  but  by  and  by 
the  young  man  saw  that  they  had  emerged  into  more  open  water^ 
and  that  several  lights,  like  those  of  a  village,  were  glimmering  firom 
the  darkness  of  the  shore.     The  wind  still  shrieked  loudly. 

"  All's  safe  now,  sir,"  said  Calum.  "  We're  close  to  the  anchorage,, 
and  oot  of  a'  danger." 

So  saying  he  ran  forward  and  assisted  his  fellow-seaman  to  haul  up 
the  chain  on  deck,  that  it  might  run  free,  and  to  hoist  the  anchor 
over  the  bows.  A  minute  afterwards  the  vessel  was  brought  up  to 
the  wind,  and  glided  steadily  along  through  smooth  water  for  about  a 
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Imndred  yards,  when  the  girl  cried  out  to  the  men  forward,  and 
released  her  hold  of  the  tiller. 

The  yacht  was  quite  stationary.  Down  went  the  anchor,  with 
that  delicious  sound  which  only  the  weary  cruiser  knows  and  loves. 
For  some  minutes  there  was  confusion  in  the  darkness.  The  yoiu]^ 
man  went  forward  to  see  all  snug,  and  to  take  a  look  about  him.  So 
&r  as  he  could  make  out  in  the  night,  they  were  in  a  nice  natural 
harbour,  surroimded  on  every  side  by  hills,  and  sheltered  almost 
entirely  from  the  wind  then  blowing. 

"  Five  &thom  water,"  said  Calum,  hauling  in  the  lead-line ;  '^  and 
-a  fine  soft  mud  for  the  bottom.     We  couldna  be  in  a  snu^er  berth." 

The  young  man  who  had  been  plunged  in  deep  reflection,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

''  Come  aft  with  me  and  speak  to  the  girL  In  all  probability  she 
lias  saved  our  lives." 

But  when  they  went  in  search  of  her  she  had  disappeared,  and  the 
old  coble  in  which  she  had  rowed  out  to  their  assistance  had  dis- 
appeared also.  They  strained  their  eyes  into  the  surroimding  dark- 
ness, and  listened  for  the  sound  of  oars  \  but  all  was  quita  still,  and 
fthey  could  not  see  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger. 


AMENDE    HONORABLE. 

(note   on   article   "  PITY   THE  POOR  DRAMA  I "   IN   MAY   NO.) 

^OME  remarks  of  mine  in  ''Pity  the  Poor  Drama!"  have,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  offended  Mr.  Hollingshead,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
liave  great  literary  esteem.  The  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
writes  to  say  that  I  have  (''  unintentionally,  he  is  sure,"  and  he  is 
right)  done  him  ''  an  injustice,"  and  that  he  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Restaurant  attached  to  his  Theatre.  I  gather  indeed 
from  his  letter  that  he  personally  regards  the  Restaurant  as  out  of 
place  so  near  to  a  Temple,  or  pseudo-Temple,  of  Art ;  and  he  is  right 
again :  only,  can  he  not  hinder  the  Proprietor  from  calling  his 
establishment  after  the  theatre  it  adjoins  ?  However,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  My  present  object  is  merely  to  disclaim  any  reflec- 
tion on  Mr.  HoUingshead's  character,  and  to  rejoice  that  at  least  one 
of  our  London  managers,  having  read  my  article  with  attention, 
wishes  himself  presented  in  his  true  character  of  a  friend  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Drama. 

Walter  Hutchbson. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  jIRRECONCILEABLE. 

■    f 


I. 


In  the  Apology  irhich  Plato  gives  us,  as  the  speech  of  Socrates- 
before  his  judges,  there  is  this  remarkable  passage  :  '  Do  not  be  yexed 
with  me  for  telling  you  the  truth.  There  lives  not  the  man  who  can 
escape  destruction  if  as  a  bom  antagonist  he  opposes  you  or  any  other 
popular  majority  and  endeavours  to  prevent  many  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional things  being  done  in  the  state ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  he 
who  will  fight  this  battle  for  what  is  righteous,  and  yet,  even  for 
never  so  short  a  time,  keep  himself  unharmed,  must  maintain  the 
privacy  of  an  individual,  and  take  no  part  in  public  affairs.'" 

Although  the  distinguished  and  very  wise  and  humane  writer  who* 
quotes  this  passage  in  his  last  book  goes  on  to  observe  that  in  modem 
times  and  in  Britain  the  Antagonist  is  in  no  such  danger  as  the 
Antagonist  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Plato,  this  is  by  no  means  a  truo 
judgment.  This  writer  does  not  fail,  indeed,  to  admit  that  even  now 
the  Antagonist  may  be  in  danger  of  "  persecution " — evidently  not 
having  present  to  his  mind  what  a  miserable  burden  that  word 
carries  in  a  compactly-formed  and  rapidly  intercommunicating  orgar 
nisation  like  modem  society.  It  in  fact  carries  with  it  an  endless 
scroll  of  threatenings ;  and  the  formula  of  to-day  is  the  formula  of 
the  age  of  Plato — Cwifomiy  or  we  loill  destroy  you  if  toe  can. 

The  Antagonist  or  Irreconcileable  is  not  necessarily  a  haunter  of 
barricades  or  in  any^recognised  form  a  social  or  political  conspirator. 
Neither  of  these  characters  would  suit  me,  and  in  reading  these 
autobiographical  notes  the  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
an  Irreconcileable  is  simply  an  uncommitted  person.  He  need 
not  be  cantankerous ;  he  need  not  be  ungentle ;  he  need  not  be 
imsociable,  when  association  can  be  made  truthful.  His  ideals,  reli- 
gious, political,  domestic,  and  other,  would  be  found,  when  expressed 
in  general  terms,  to  be  in  accord  with  those  whom  most  men  and 
women  agree  to  call  good,  wise,  and  great.  But  on  the  question  of 
methods — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  laws  and  customs  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  ideals,  an  Iireconcileable  is  simply  an  uncom- 
mitted person ;  one  who  not  only  makes  no  show  of  acquiescence  in 
these  matters,  but  who  firmly  holds  aloof  from  everything  which 
could  fairly  be  held  to  commit  him  to  any  such  acquiescence. 

Leaving  alone  the  rationale  of  this  position  for  the  present,  I  will 
ask  leave  to  begin  these  Notes  with  such  hints  of  the  character  of 
my  &ther  and  mother  and  of  my  own  childhood  as  may  at  least  help 
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to  make  it  intelligible  from  that  "  historical "  or  "  scientific  "  point  of 
view  which  is  nowadays  supposed  to  be  so  very  important.  But  of 
course  these  memoranda  will  contain  much  more  than  this — ^reminis- 
cences of  English  life  during  the  last  thirty  years,  including  public 
eyents  and  public  persons.  Many  of  the  latter  were  of  the  '^  fag-end '' 
of  the  Clapham  sect.  The  following  paragraphs  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  likely,  from  my  inherited  outlook,  to 
measure  men  and  things. 

II. 

It  was  said  of  my  father  that  he  would  walk  barefoot  round 
the  world  to  rip  up  a  case  of  oppression,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  true. 
At  all  events  he  was  a  very  lively  Radical  Yet  I  cannot  re- 
member a  single  case  in  which  he  disregarded  constituted  authority,* 
or  behaved  with  rudeness  to  people  of  nmk  and  station.  These  things 
carried  with  them  their  own  temporary  reason  of  being,  and  ho 
was  not  absurd  in  his  behaviour  to  them.  Yet,  in  case  of  their 
violating  their  reason  of  being,  he  would  have  been  capable  not  only 
of  fearless  criticism,  but  of  very  cantankerous  resistance.  For  ex- 
ample, he  did  not  make  himself  ridiculous  about  poor  rates  or  sewer 
rates ;  but  he  would  have  died  the  death  rather  than  pay  a  church- 
rate.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  new  police  they  were  the 
subject  of  all  manner  of  popular  abuse.  Against  this  treatment  of 
the  force,  I  well  remember  my  father  set  his  face ;  but  I  also  re- 
member his  leading  an  officious  policeman  a  dance,  for  going 
beyond  what  my  father  thought  was  his  duty.  Unfortunately  I 
was  very  young,  and  can  only  recollect  the  thing  vaguely.  My 
iather  was  a  great  walker.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  kept  late  at  the 
place  where  he  worked  as  a  candle-maker,  and  had  to  carry  home  to 
my  mother,  who  used  to  earn  money  by  clipping  the  wicks,  a  large 
bundle  of  cottons.  Now  my  father's  working-place  was  in  a  suburb 
distant  very  far  out  of  London  towards  the  east,  and  our  house  (just 
taken  in  anticipation  of  a  change)  in  another  suburb  to  the  north- 
west ;  so  that  the  journey  must  have  been  about  nine  miles.  It  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when,  being  at  some  distance  from  home, 
he  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  a  policeman,  with  a  demand  that 
he  should  aUow  the  policeman  to  inspect  the  parcel.  I  fancy  this 
must  have  been  at  the  time  when  body-snatching  was  common — 
perhaps  just  before  the  murder  of  the  Italian  boy  by  Bishop  and 
Williams,  and  that  accounts  for  the  policeman's  conduct.  My  father 
refused,  and  dared  him  to  interfere.  ''  Very  good,"  said  the  police- 
man, ''you  shall  come  with  me  to  the  station."  Now,  the  station 
happened  to  be  on  my  father's  road  home,  so  he  answered, ''  All 
right ;  it  is  on  my  way."  So  he  set  off  to  walk  at  full  speed,  and 
gave  the  policeman  a  breather  till  they  were  both  close  to  the  station. 
He  then  opened  the  parcel,  showed  its  contents,  and  giving  the  police- 
man his  name  and  that  of  his  employers,  said,  "  You  ought  to  know 
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an  honest  man  when  you  see  him,  and  I  hope  you  will  next  time  you 
meet  one/'  This  is  my  very  imperfect  recollection  of  the  story,  and 
nobody  better  saw  what  humour  there  was  in  it  than  my  father. 

When  I  said  he  mighi  be  cantankerous,  I  meant  that  he  was  always 
getting  himself  and  others  into  hot  water  through  '^  intervening  "  on 
behalf  of  some  poor  creature  whom  he  took  to  be  oppressed,  or 
uhkindly  treated.     I  call  to  mind,  off-hand,  among  those  he  specially 
stood  up  for,  a  policeman  who  had  been,  in  his  opinion,  dismissed 
without  good  cause ;  a  wife,  a  poor  semi-idiotic  creature,  whom  her 
husband  used  undoubtedly  to  lock  up,  half  starye>  and  otherwise 
ill-treat ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  poor  imbecile  old  woman,  pensioned 
off  to  a  suburban  madhouse  by  the  religious  body  with  which  she  and 
my  father  had  been  connected.     I  remember  going  with  him,  little 
as  I  was,  on  an  expedition,  one  hot  summer  day,  to  ''  rout  up  "  (as 
my  father  put  it)  this  case.     And  rout  it  up  he  did.     He  was  quite 
irresistible  in  such  matters,  and  drove  all  before  him.     I  recollect 
first  his  calling  out  for  cross-examination  the  elderly  proprietor  of 
the  place,  a  wizened,  bald,  obsequious  little  man^  in  a  dressing-gown, 
who'  certainly  did  not  look  very  prepossessing.     His  attitude,  as  he 
bowed  to  my  father,  who  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  able  to 
knock   him   to   shivers   with    a    blow,    was    exactly   like  that  of 
Mr.  Brownlow,  in  George  Oruikshank's  picture  in  "Oliver  Twist," 
when  he  comes  into  Oliver's  sick  room,  with  his  hand  under  his  coat- 
tail,  to  enquire  of  Mrs.  What's-her-name  how  Oliver  was  getting  on. 
My  fietther  next  insisted  on  seeing  the  poor  old  woman  herself.     He 
was  politely  told  it  was  not  a  visitor's  day  (he  had  taken  very  good 
care  it  should  not  be  a  visitor's  day),  but  he  stood  his  ground,  and  at 
last  the  woman  was  produced  and  left  alone  with  him.     I  remember 
that,  to  my  disgust — for  I  was  a  &stidious  little  cub— she  took  snuff; 
but  I  also  remember  one  pathetic  little  incident.     She  was  quite 
"gone"  upon  most  topics,  but  upon  one  she  was  perfectly  clear- 
headed.    My  father  asked  her  if  she  had  her  "  privileges  " — a  word 
which  will  not  be  understood  by  every  reader  without  explanation. 
The  question  meant.  Are  your  Sabbaths  your  own,  and  do  you  hear 
the  preaching  that  you  like  ?    She  brightened  up  at  once,  and  said, 
"  There  is  a  man  that  preaches,  but " — ^looking  round  to  see  if  there 
was  any  listener  near — "he's  not  ....  not  .  .  .  .  oh,  no!"  and 
she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  volumes.     The  fact  was,  there  was 
some  sort  of  chaplain,  but  the  poor  old  soul  missed  her  Sunday 
refreshment   of  election  and  the  covenant  of  grace  and  imputed 
righteousness.      The  conclusion  my  father  came  to  was  that  the 
lunatics  at  this  place  were  not  well  cared  for,  and  he  brought  up 
Mrs.  Blank's  case  at  more  than  one  church  meeting.     But,  though 
many  years  afterwards  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  this  very  asylum 
got  into  trouble  and  was  severely  overhauled,  it  does  not  now  strike 
me,  looking  back,  that  Mrs.  Blank  was  an  ill-treated  woman. 

I  may  say  here,  incidentally,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
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4Story  of  the  policeman,  that  my  father  always  seems  to  me  to  hare 
fanoied  that  everybody  ought  to  see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  an 
honest  person,  and  something  more.  Upon  what  points  in  one's 
idiosyncrasy  such  a  feeling  would  naturally  be  founded,  I  here  give 
no  opinion;  but  I  know  that  imtil  comparatively  late  in  life,  I  used  to 
have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  feeling,  and  always  resented  the  merest 
shadow  of  suspicion  as  a  gross  injury.  Having  to  give  references  on 
getting  a  situation  was  a  sore  trial  to  me. 

With  references  to  his  readiness  to  himt  up  cases  of  social  injury  or 
neglect  (in  which  I  now  think  he  was  often  unguarded  and,  what  I 
have  called,  cantankerous),  I  may  mention  here  (what  will  turn  up 
again,  as  it  has  other  bearings)  that  my  father  had,  when  young, 
been  a  strolling-player,  and  that  he  always  spoke  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  comrades  stood  by  and  helped  each  other,  and 
often  contrasted  it  with  what  seemed  to  him  the  selfish  reticence  and 
unsocial  coldness  of  those  classes  of  Christian  professors  whom  he 
best  knew.  "Why,"  he  would  say,  "when  I  came  to  Christ,  I 
almost  think  I  must  have  left  the  Christians  behind  me." 

I  do  not  at  all  found  strong  conclusions  upon  this.  What  I  have 
said  is  merely  explanatory. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  a  few  particulars  more.  My  fetther  had 
an  undoubted  tendency  to  accept  republican  views  of  all  institutions 
in  which  the  question  of  government  could  arise.  He  leaned  to 
innovators,  if  they  could  make  out  anything  like  a  ftmA  facU  case* 
He  had  a  good  ear  for  music ;  was  a  clever  mimic  ;  had  more  than 
common  humour ;  and,  though  utterly  uninstructed,  had  a  hankering 
after  fine  scenery  and  pictures.  He  was  dainty  in  his  eating  and 
drinking,  was  a  good  and  painstaking  cook,  and  was  not  made  for 
poverty. 

In  some  respects  my  mother  was  excessively  imlike  him.  She 
<X)uld  live  on  anything,  or  on  next  to  nothing  (which  she  and  the 
rest  of  us  often  had  to  do) ;  she  did  not  know  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
from  the  "  Evening  Hynm";  she  had  no  "taste"  whatever,  and  there 
was  always  something  gaimt  about  her,  in  spite  of  the  remains  of  the 
considerable  personal  beauty  which  she  had  derived  from  her  mother; 
while  she  was  impatient  of  all  fastidious  ways,  means,  and  ends. 
•Besides  these  points  of  difference,  she  had  another.  It  was  evidently 
essential  to  her  to  have  a  set,  consistent  body  of  opinions,  and  these 
«he  held  firmly,  as  far  as  her  capacity  led  her,  with  perfect  intelli- 
gence ;  but  above  all,  unwaveringly.  Not  that  she  did  not  read  and 
enquire,  and  constantly  pray  to  be  "  guided  into  the  truth ;"  but  that 
she  would  have  a  reason  for  everything,  and  had  never,  I  am  sure, 
for  an  instant  in  all  her  life,  conceived  such  a  thing  as  sacrificing 
<x>nviction  to  authority.  At  this  precise  point  she  and  my  father 
touched;  but  intellectual  consistency  was  not  with  my  father  a 
necessity,  and  his  opinions  upon  religious  questions  were  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  associations.     Now,  no  change  of  position  or  connections 
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ever  made  the  smaUeet  difference  to  my  mother.  Where  she  hesitsted^ 
it  was  not  in  the  presence  of  external  influence,  or  great  personal! 
authority;  it  was  from  some  doubt  or  feeling  of  her  own.  For* 
instance,  she  had  been  bred  a  very  strong  Calvinist,  and  had  no» 
doubt  Calvinism,  in  its  extreme  form,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Yet  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  seeing  her  pause  over 
the  wash-tub,  with  a  &ce  on  fire  with  feeling,  and,  wringing  the  clothes- 
with  a  jerk,  repeat  to  herself : — 

"  Deep  called  to  deep,  I  trembling  stood ; 
I  nmxmnred  at  eternal  fate ; 
I  said, '  Can  God,  for  eyer  bleet. 
His  Jacob  love,  his  Esau  hate?'" 

She  was,  in  fact,  incredibly  compassionate,  as  far  as  her  imagina- 
tion carried  her  into  cases  of  suffering  and  of  moral  complication. 
She  woidd  take  the  part  of  the  most  desperate  criminal  or  wrong- 
doer, if  she  fancied  she  saw  a  leaven  of  good  intent  in  him.  I 
remember  her  taking  the  part  of  Fieschi,  of  infernal-machine  notoriety, 
and  of  Dr.  Dillon,  of  unsavouiy  fame.  The  fate  of  John  Brown 
woidd  almost  have  killed  her.  She,  like  my  father,  had  a  taste  for 
going  into  the  wilderness.  Nothing  deterred  her  either.  If  a  man 
was  run  down,  or  in  danger,  or  lett  in  the  lurch,  she  would,  if  possible, 
hunt  him  up,  and  openly  side  with  him,  if  her  conscience  would  let 
her ;  or  would,  at  least  and  lowest,  suspend  her  judgment  about  him, 
and  endeavour  to  induce  other  people  to  do  the  same.  In  all  this,  a 
natural  equity  and  tenderness,  strengthened  by  a  conviction  that  God 
was  the  sole  infallible  judge,  was  quickened  by  her  peculiar  position 
as  a  devout  woman.  That  position  was,  as  far  as  my  experience  of 
life  goes,  unexampled.  She  found  herself  in  London,  at  a  distance 
from  all  her  early  religious  connections,  having  brought  with  her 
from  the  influence  of  those  connections  a  peculiarity  of  theological 
belief  which  absolutely  isolated  her  among  religious  people,  though 
the  intensity  of  her  religious  feelings  could  not  allow  her  to  remain 
apart  from  the  religious  life  around  her.  My  father  had  no  such 
peculiarity  of  opinion;  he  had  scarcely  the  intellectual  force  or 
tenacity  requisite  to  make  him  intellectually  different  from  others  in 
such  matters ;  and  so  it  happened  that  my  mother  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  religious  friends  of  his,  among  whom  she  was  an  alien. 
The  general  reader  will  little  know  what  that  means :  but  I  know, 
and  those  who  have  been  educated  among  narrow-minded  serious 
people  will  know.  It  meant  constant  suffering,  and,  in  a  mind  candid 
and  tenacious,  it  necessitated,  in  addition,  constant  "  trying 
back,"  or  re-examination  of  the  inherited  point  of  dissidence.  My 
mother  never  passed  a  day  without  kneeling  down  and  praying 
that,  if  she  was  in  error,  she  might  be  led  into  the  truth ;  and  often 
her  prayers  were  painful  and  prolonged;  of  the  order  which  is 
known  among  religious  people  of  a  certain  class  as  "wrestling 
with  God." 
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Eyen  if  my  mother  bad  not  been  naturally  just  and  candid  (and 
I  am  sure  she  was  very  exceptionally  so),  painful  experiences  of 
this  kind  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  her  tolerant  of  what 
seemed  to  her  or  to  others  erroneous  belief  or  conduct.  Zateat 
tcirMhtIa  forsan — ^was  the  formula  of  her  mind,  (if  I  may  speak  in. 
metaphor,)  however  black  a  case  might  look ;  though  no  one  coidd  be 
m<nne  innocent  of  Latin  than  she  was.  K  she  heard  a  man  denounced 
as  an  infidel  preacher,  she  woidd  go  and  hear  hiuL  If  she  was  told 
that  a  young  woman  had  run  wild,  she  would  go  and  see  her. 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  was  constantly  on  her  lips,  not 
only  when  circumstances  called  it  forth  naturally,  but  alone  and  in 
soliloquy.    So  was  a  verse  of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer — 

**  Teaoh  me  to  feel  anothei^s  woe, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see"— 

and  I  vividly  recall,  as  I  write  these  words,  the  pathetic  warmth  with 
which,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  would  finish  the  verse,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  my  presence — 


**  The  mercy  I  to  otheza  show, 
That  merp7  show  to  me." 


She  was  also  veiy  fond  of  the  lines — 

**  Seize  upon  trath,  where'er  'tis  found. 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  grotmd  ; 
The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows, 
Neglect  the  priokle  and  aasnme  the  roae." 

I  may  remark,  incidentally,  that  it  is  a  great  dustake  to  suppose- 
that  children  can  only  arrive  at  the  meanings  of  words  by  processes 
similar  to  those  by  which  we  ourselves  reach  them  when  older.  I  knew 
these  lines  by  heart  before  I  was  four  years  old,  and,  of  course,  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  assume,"  though  I  was  not  told  it.  In 
fiict,  I  am  sure  that  my  mother  could  not  have  explained  it  formally, 
if  I  had  asked  her  to  do  so.  Nor  did  she  know  anything  of  the^ 
^  heathen  ground"  referred  to. 

Looking  back  over  these  notes  of  what  my  parents  were  like,  audi 
asking  myself  if  I  have  omitted  anything  important,  I  feel  that  perhaps. 
I  have  understated  my  father's  natiu-al  aptitude  in  artistic  matters. 
He  had  been  abroad, — to  France,  if  not  farther  afield, — and  he  used  to- 
speak  with  great  warmth  of  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  I  have  known 
him  fiill  into  raptures  over  a  wine-cooler  in  which  most  people  would 
have  seen  nothing :  the  alto-relievo  grapes  and  vine-leaves  had  a  charm 
for  him.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  beautiful  common  things,  and 
used  occasionally  to  displease  my  mother  by  laying  out  small  sums  in 
trifles  of  "  bigotiy  and  virtue  "  in  which  she  saw  nothing. 

Want  of  taste  was  one  of  the  most  striking  of  her  peculiarities ; 
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want  of  taste,  I  mean,  in  the  high  and  true  sense  of  that  expression. 
It  was  all  the  more  remarkable  that  she  was  a  great  reader  in  her 
way ;  which  my  father  neyer  was.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  she  had  a 
resdly  peculiar  want  of  sensibility  in  that  direction.  It  followed 
that  she  was  sometimes  unjust  to  others  in  matters  that  she  did 
not  understand.  Once  I  remember  my  father  had  promised  to  take 
me  out  Maying  into  the  skirts  of  Epping  Forest  one  Sunday  morning. 
On  the  previous  Saturday  evening  I  had  done  something  to  displease 
her,  and  she  declared  I  should  not  go  to  the  Forest  with  my  father  on 
the  Sunday.  In  the  morning  my  father  awoke  me  very  early,  and 
with  a  beating  heart  I  got  up,  hoping  my  mother  would  have 
changed  her  mind  and  would  now  let  me  go  with  my  father.  But 
she  had  not,  and  she  stopped  me.  As  I  write  these  lines,  my  cheeks 
bum  at  the  thought  of  what  I  suffered  fix>m  this  privation.  Yet  I 
am  sure  my  mother,  who  cared  nothing  for  Maying  or  forest  sceneiy, 
had  no  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  penalty  she  was  inflicting  upon 
jne.  I  was  very  little  indeed — ^what  some  people  would  take  for  a 
baby — ^but  what  were  my  feelings  when  my  father  brought  home  the 
boughs  of  aromatic  white  briar,  and  set  them  in  the  grate  ! 

Let  me  pause  to  say  a  word  about  what  I  call  vindictive  punish- 
ment of  the  young.  The  £Etult  I  had  committed  was  a  small  one  ; 
not  at  all  in  the  usual  line  of  my  faults  ;  indeed,  it  was  one  that  I  was 
very,  very  little  likely  to  repeat.  ,  And  I  think  the  punishment  was 
wrong  in  essence,  as  it  certainly  was  excessive  in  degree  (the  latter 
through  my  mother's  lack  of  imagination).  She  had  the  notion, 
•derived  mainly  through  her  religious  training,  that  every  fault  should 
be  followed  by  some  punishment  specially  affixed  to  it,  and  imposed 
by  some  external  authority.  Alas,  it  is  a  veiy  common  notion — 
4)ut  without  a  grain  of  sense  or  justice  in  it.  My  mother,  where  her 
creed  did  not  darken  her  natural  instincts,  was  the  tenderest  of 
women ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  vindictive  theory  of  discipline  is 
fiimply  a  relic  of  savagery,  and  one  of  the  most  godless  and  detestable 
•of  its  kind,  too. 

in. 
I  have  now,  perhaps,  given  such  an  account  of  my  father  and 
mother  as  may  suffice  to  accoimt  for  my  being  an  Irreconcileable- 
X)ne  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the  character  of  my  mother  was 
her  spontaneous  and  diffusive  devoutness;  my  fei^ther  was  often 
accused  of  levity,  though  no  one  ever  suspected  the  reality  of  his 
religious  feelings.  But  my  mother's  religioxisness  (so  to  call  it)  might 
almost  be  described  as  fierce.  In  the  morning  she  knelt  down  against 
a  chair  and  prayed  with  us  children.  In  the  evening,  prayer  was  of 
course.  But  at  mid-day  she  prayed  again.  It  was  always  aloud,  and 
always  kneeling  against  a  chair.  In  the  early  part  of  my  child- 
hood there  was  this  peculiarity  attending  the  mid-day  prayer.  The 
house  of  which  my  parents  had  a  part  was  exceedingly  small,  and 
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tlie  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  our  living  room,  was 
Teiy  low,  so  that  any  passer-by  could  see  in.  But  the  window  had 
two  shutters,  in  each  of  which  was  a  light-hole  of  the  shape  of  what 
is,  I  think,  called  the  ''  spade ''  in  cards.  The  light  coming  in  through 
these  holes  used  to  make  reflections  upon  the  wall  or  floor  or  furni- 
ture, and  Tery  awful  they  sometimes  were  in  my  eyes.  So  that  the 
mid-day  prayer-time  was  not  without  its  something  that  I  suppose  I 
may  call  terror  or  yague  horror.  The  feeling  which  these  eyelet 
holes  gave  me  I  never  remember  attempting  to  describe  to  my 
mother,  and  I  am  sure,  if  I  could  have  done  so,  she  would  not  have 
understood  me. 

Once  I  remember  walking  with  her  through  a  churchyard,  which  I 
think  was  that  of  West  Ham.  At  all  events  among  the  gravestones 
and  the  tall  grass  I  lost  her  for  a  long  time.  My  fright  till  I  found 
her  was  extreme ;  the  idea  of  losing  her  at  all  was  bad  enough,  but  to 
lose  her  in  that  tall,  damp  grass, — ah !  how  I  remember  the  £unt 
purple  mallows  that  grew  with  it ! — among  graves,  and  in  sight  of  that 
steeple  with  a  hole  in  it  through  which  I  could  see  the  bell,  was  madden- 
ing. Yet  when  I  had  found  my  mother,  by  frantically  dashing  to  and 
fro  among  the  gravestones,  she  had  not  an  atom  of  sympathy  for  me ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  got  a  severe  scolding.  This  sort  of  thing  did  me 
much  harm,  forming  as  it  did  part  of  the  process  by  which  I  waa 
being  perpetually  made  to  feel  that  I  was  alone — a  feeling  which 
took  possession  of  me  at  an  incredibly  early  date. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  connate  tendencies,  and  that  these 
dominate  the  life  of  the  individual,  will  smile — but  I  cannot  help  that 
— ^when  I  say  that  I  was  bom  a  worshipper,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  mysticism,  and  a  mind  that  turned  naturally  to  the  One  true 
Object  of  all  worship,  and  foimd  a  vivid  pleasure  in  thinking  of  His 
presence  anywhere  and  everywhere  as  a  fact.  Yet  this  is  as  true  as 
that  I  have  eyes  of  a  given  colour  and  stand  so  many  feet  and  inches 
high.  If  my  mother  had  been  bom  in  Voltairian  Paris,  or  some 
worse  place,  she  would  have  been  a  worshipper,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  Christian.  The  religious  training  which  fell  to  my  lot 
did,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  colour  my  feelings  in  religious  matters, 
but  those  feelings  were  in  themselves  as  natural  to  me  as  a  delight  in 
colour  or  music.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  kind  of 
talk  which  you  'find  in  some  Broad  Church  writers  about  the  way  in 
which  we  have  to  ascend  through  our  earthly  relations  to  the  sense 
of  our  heavenly  relations.  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  was  not  my 
earthly  &ther  that  gave  me  my  first  image  or  suggestion  of  God,  and 
that  the  sensation  or  sense,  so  to  speak  (I  know  not  what  word  to  use) 
of  divine  things  and  of  a  Divine  Being,  in  whom  I  lived,  moved,  and  had 
my  own  being,  was  not  primarily  an  instilled  sense.  At  an  age  which 
was  so  early  that  I  dare  not  even  state  it,  I  used  to  enter  into  sudden, 
silent  prayer  at  any  and  every  time  of  day  or  night  when  I  was 
4wake.   "  Thou,  God,  seest  me,"  were  often  the  only  words  into  which 
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my  feelings  shaped  themselves ;  and  the  feelings  were  usually  those 
of  awe  and  happiness  mingled. 

It  will  readily  be  understood — ^by  some  people  at  least — ^that  very 
early  indeed  there  must  have  been  formed  in  me,  as  there  was,  a 
feeling  that  numbers  and  external  authority  were  in  themselves  no 
guides  whatever.  Indeed,  my  tendency  was  from  the  first  to  think 
that  the  large  numbers  were  usually  on  the  wrong  side.  ''  Go  not 
with  a  multitude  to  do  evil,"  was  a  favourite  text  with  my  mother. 
Another  was, ''  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him;  He  shaU  direct  thy 
paths."  I  can  hear  her  now,  l:«peating  the  words  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  *'  He  "  and  the  "  Him  " ;  as  if  to  imply,  what  of  course  was  the 
lesson  she  intended,  though  ofbener  for  herself  in  soliloquy  than  for 
any  one  else, — ^namely,  ''  Never  mind  what  other  people  think  or  say 
or  do— you  are  responsible  to  God  alone  in  the  last  resort." 

In  the  ''  yard "  of  small  houses  in  which  we  lived  at  that  time 
there  was  a  goat,  which  was  allowed  to  run  pretty  loose,  and  with 
this  animal  I  struck  up  a  friendship.  Somewhere  close  by  waa  a 
large  boys'  school,  and  of  course  among  these  boys  my  Bible-reading 
and  my  serious  speeches  in  rebuke  of ''  bad  words,"  fighting,  quarrel- 
ling, and  injustice,  caused  much  amusement.  Imagine  a  small, 
slight  boy,  wearing  a  cap  that  went  all  over  his  head  (because  he  was 
always  having  the  earache)  and  walking  up  and  down  the  ''  yard  "  half 
the  day,  with  Dr.  Watts's  ^'  Divine  and  Moral  Songs "  in  his  hand, 
and  a  goat  at  his  side.  The  humour  of  the  thing  could  not  possibly 
escape  these  schoolboys,  and  I  was  known  among  them  as  the 
Reverend  Mister  Billygoat.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was 
a  serious  prig :  on  the  contrary,  I  often  got  into  trouble  by  being  so 
ready  to  laugh,  and  the  greater  number  of  my  offences  were,  I 
believe,  offences  against  seriousness.  Among  the  boys  I  was  certainly 
a  favourite  rather  than  otherwise,  in  spite  of  something  which  I 
shall  refer  to  directly.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  liked  me  was 
the  part  I  played  in  releasing  them  from  school  very  early-  one 
morning.  The  school-room  was  built  upon  piles,  with  oi  course  a 
staircase.  The  master,  a  nice,  kind  man,  who  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  me,  sometimes  went  home  for  an  hour  or  two,  leaving  the 
pupils  to  the  care,  I  suppose,  of  some  monitor  or  usher.  When 
twelve  o'clock  or  four  o'olock  came — ^he  was  always  running,  and  I 
can  see  him  now  trotting  along  in  his  grey  dressing-gown — he  would 
run  to  the  foot  of  the  school  staircase  and  call  out  ''  All  home  I " 
upon  which  the  boys  broke  up  school,  and  came  clattering  down  the 
ladder  like  mad,  while  he  ran  back  home.  Well,  one  morning,^ 
what  made  me  do  such  a  thing  I  cannot  guess, — ^at  about  half-past 
ten,  I  went  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  cried  ''  All  home ! "  The 
boys  must  surely  have  known  it  was  not  the  master's  voice,  but  down 
they  came,  and  off  they  went.  I  witnessed  the  spectacle  from  a  saw- 
pit  in  the  rear.  I  am  sure  I  told  some  one  of  this,  for  I  told  every* 
thing  in  those  days,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  to  me  for  it,  and  I 
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do  not  think  I  was  even  scolded.  It  was  the  kind  of  trick  my  father 
would  greatly  enjoy  hearing  of,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  certainly 
not  offended,  for  his  friendship  continued,  and  I  went  seyeral  times 
to  his  house  after  that  little  escapade. 

Part  of  the  liking  of  these  schoolboys  for  me  came,  I  dare  say, 
of  the  fact  that  I  could  always  help  them  at  some  of  their  lessons. 
In  everything  that  related  to  the  Bible,  and  to  spelling,  I  could  give 
them  most  effectual  help ;  and  I  must  have  been  very  amusing  to 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  I  must  have  prevented 
a  good  many  fights.  But  some  boys  both  disliked  and  persecuted 
me ;  which  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  natural  enough.  It  probably 
galled  them  to  find  a  little  ''  runt "  of  a  boy,  who  was  always  ill, 
and  never  went  to  school,  and  was  somewhere  between  five  and  six 
years  old,  knowing  better  than  they  did  some  of  the  things  they  were 
forcibly  taught  every  day  with  the  help  of  the  orgurfusniivm,  bactUinum; 
but  that  was  not  alL  With  many  faults,  and  those,  of  course,  greater 
than  I  knew  or  know,  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  little  boy  who 
would  go  through  anything  rather  than  tell  a  **  story," — as  I  was 
taught  to  call  a  lie.  This  had  Eeveral  obvious  consequences.  One 
was  ihaX  my  word  was  always  taken  against  that  of  other  boys,  and 
another  was  that  I  was  sometimes,  greatly  to  my  own  pain  and  cour 
fusion,  put  in  the  position  of  a  referee :  **  1  shall  ask  Master  Blank 
how  it  all  happened."  Naturally  Master  Blank  was  unpopular  with 
the  mauvais  mjets,  and  perhaps  with  one  or  two  boys  who  had  finer 
qualities  than  his  own.  I  iised  to  be  very  much  puzzled  with  the 
persistent  efforts  of  certain  boys  to  fight  me,  t.  e.,  to  get  me  to  fight. 
I  now  see  that  it  was  because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  the  Just.     Aristides  was  tired  of  it  himself;  and  never  liked 

it. 

There  was  one  other  particular  in  which  other  boys  and  I  often 
came  into  collision.  As  I  used  to  be  ridiculed  even  at  home  for 
excessive  personal  fastidiousness,  endless  washings,  and  defiant  shy- 
ness in  certain  particulars,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that,  in  my 
casual  intercourse  with  ordinary  boys,  I  found  plenty  to  excite  my 
violent  disgust.  I  certainly  did,  and  am  quite  sure  I  never  concealed 
it.  Here  one  of  my  bad  points  would  be  only  too  sure  to  come  out, 
— ^I  mean  a  tendency  to  absolutely  isolating  scorn,  when  once  disgust 
had  set  in.  The  utter  contempt  and  tximing  away  with  which  I 
always  treated  anything  dirty  or  indecent  must  and  did  make  me 
pretty  hotly  hated  here  and  there ;  and  the  more  so  as  I  invariably 
and  savagely  '*  told  "  of  anything  that  came  under  tlic  head  of  what 
boys  in  my  days  called  '^  impudence."  The  violent  disgust  which  I 
used  to  show  towards  certain  people  was  a  frequent  subject  of  rebuke 
from  my  parents.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  I  was  "  unsanctified," 
and  my  father,  more  angrily,  that  I  behaved  "  as  if  the  world  was  not 
good  enough  for  me."  This  was  an  ailment  of  which  I  never  could 
see  the  force.     There  are  particulars  in  which,  I  suppose,  we  should 
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all  like  to  see  the  "world  altered  ;  and,  certainly,  to  try  and  take  aom^ 
of  the  nastiness  out  of  it  can  harm  no  one. 

Howeyer,  as  my  chief  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  trace  in  myself 
the  qualities  which  I  obviously  inherited  from  my  parents  direct,  I 
wiU  say  no  more  of  this  matter  here.  From  what  remoter  ancestor 
I  got  this  unusual  fastidiousness  (unusual  it  is,  and,  I  am  still  told,, 
frantic  and  impracticable — which  I  still  disbelieye  and  disregard),  I 
cannot  say  \  and  1  also  know  that  it  has  not  reappeared  in  all  my 
own  children. 

To  pass  to  more  important  particulars,  in  which  my  parentage  cau 
be  distinctly,  and  even  strikingly,  traced. 

When,  at  the  age  of  about  ten,  I  first  came  to  anything  like  positive- 
knowledge  of  the  severities  of  ordinary  school  discipline,  my  distresa 
was  indescribable.     In  any  case,  most  people  would  say  it  was  ludi- 
crous;  some,  contemptible.     Two  boy  friends  of  mine — ^to  one  of 
them  I  was  particularly  attached — were  at  a  school  where  the  oaue 
and  the  rod  were  both  very  freely  used.     The  hints  they  gave  me  of 
what  daily  took  place  at  this  '^  crack "  academy  (for  such  it  was) 
made  me  ill.     I  scarcely  slept  at  night.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
earth  ought  to  open  and  swallow  up  all  the  schoolmasters.     Not  the 
pain  alone,  or  chiefly,  but  the  indignity  and  indecency,  were  what 
upset  me.     Most  desperately  upset  I  was.     I  heard  of  one  boy  get- 
ting so  many  '^  banders  "  for  not  doing  his  Virgil,  that  his  mother 
had  to  poultice  him  for  days.     Well,  I  could  not  stand  it ;  and,  what 
is  more,  I  didn't.     I ''  pegged  away"  at  my  parents  to  use  their  influ- 
ence.    I  pegged  away  at  the  boys  themselves.     I  was  so  shy  that  to 
open  my  lips  to  strangers  was  almost  impossible  to  me  ;  yet  when  I 
met  the  father  and  mother  of  these  boys,  and  they  spoke  to  me,  I 
attacked  them  about  the  discipline  that  ofiended  me.     And  the  boya 
were  removed  to  another  school, — not  a  "crack"  place,  by  any  means, 
but  under  a  good  man ;  and  to  that  school  I  went  myself. 

While  I  was  there,  the  parents  of  my  yoimg  friends  were  mado 
aware  of  my  own  diligence  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  every  kind;  but 
they  did  not  imderstand  that  this  arose,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
from  a  natural  appetite  amounting  to  greediness,  and  a  natural  facility 
in  acquiring.  Now  I  perfectly  understood  this  myself;  was  utterly 
republican ;  never  claimed,  or  would  for  a  moment  receive,  any  com^ 
pliments  for  what  I  knew  was  a  natural  advantage.  But  the  Mher 
of  my  two  friends  thought  that  he  could  play  me  off  against  his  own 
boys,  and  shame  them  into  more  diligence  with  their  lessons.  So  he 
invited  me  to  his  house  to  see  them  one  half-holiday — of  course,, 
saying  nothing  about  his  design.  There  was  a  lai^ge  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  I  can  see  them  all  now, — ohubby-&ced  fftther,  chubby- 
faced  mother  (a  woman  of  the  Mrs.  Tulliver  stamp),  and  chubby- 
faced  children, — a  large  ring  of  chubby  people.  I  was  the  only  lean, 
pale  person  present,  and  felt  a  little  oppressed  by  the  sense  (^so  much 
very  solid  flesh  and  blood  all  around  me.    There  was  a  perfect  moun- 
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tain  of  seed-cake  and  bread-and-butter,  some  of  the  latter  cut  thick. 
The  thin  bread-and-butter  was  handed  to  me,  and  I  took  some,  of 
course.  But  when  one  of  the  children  (I  forget  which,  only  it  was  one 
I  had  not  seen  before)  was  going  to  take  a  slice  of  thin,  mamma  said, 
sharply,  '^  No,  the  thick ; "  and  the  child  took  the  thick.  This  did 
not  suit  my  republican  ideas  at  all.  So,  the  next  time  the  plate 
came  round,  I  also  took  some  of  "  the  thick,"  by  way  of  moral  protest. 
This  was  rude,  but  I  knew  no  better.  The  lady  coloured  3  but  my 
moral  intention  was  good  \  and  though  I  was  deeply  sorry  to  do  what 
I  did,  I  was  not  sorry  for  having  done  it. 

Worse  was  to  come.  After  tea,  the  £Either  began  directing  the  talk 
into  a  channel  that  I  did  not  at  all  like.  He  began  praising  me,  and 
telling  me  what  he  had  heard  about  my  bookish  diligence,  and  so 
forth.  All  this  I  received  with  a  very  bad  grace.  At  last  I  said 
point-blank,  ''  I  know  I  am  clever,  but  I  was  bom  so."  He  then  said 
rather  pompously,  I  &ncied, — I  can  see,  now,  the  ''  dignified  "  smile 
he  assumed, — ''  You  should  leave  others  to  praise  you.  Master  Blank." 
This  gross  misconception  of  my  meaning  raised  my  very  bad  temper, 
and  I  replied  fiercely,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  rudely,  that  I  was  not 
praising  myself,  but  disclaiming  praise.  My  friend  then  changed  his 
tactics  a  little,  and  bore  straight  down  upon  the  point  he  had  been 
aiming  at,  complaining  of  the  negligence  of  his  own  two  elder  boys,  and 
placing  it  in  contrast  with  my  diligence.  There  sat  my  two  young 
friends,  ashamed  and  silent :  one  of  them,  the  one  Hiked  best,  as  red 
as  a  peony,  and  looking  as  silly  as  a  goose.  Now,  the  course  I  took 
completely  dumfounded  the  father.  I  contended  that  he  had  not  the 
least  business  to  make  his  sons  learn  Virgil ;  said  I  was  sure  they 
attended  to  their  lessons  as  much  as  was  necessary  3  insisted  that 
different  people  were  intended  to  learn  different  things  \  and  so  on. 
This  went  on  for  some  time,  my  host  getting  more  angry  every  minute, 
as,  indeed,  was  I.  At  last  he  got  up,  and  left  the  room,  red  with 
passion,  his  eyes  almost;  starting  out  of  his  head,  and  saying, ''  Master 
Blank,  young  people  ihivk  old  people  to  be  fools,  but  old  people  hnxm 
young  people  to  be  fools."  I  only  laughed,  and  cried,  "  Ha,  ha  I  do 
you  call  that  an  argument  % "  What  a  ludicrous  affair  between  a  boy 
of  ten  or  eleven,  and  a  man  of  five-and-forty  !  I  was  ill-mannered,  but 
morally  right ;  for  he  was  clearly  wrong  in  inviting  me  to  meet  his 
boys,  my  friends,  on  the  usual  footing  of  a  visitor,  and  then  turning 
me  into  an  instrument  for  putting  them  to  shame.  It  was  dishonour- 
able behaviour  towards  all  three  of  us,  and,  unless  I  had  been  the  boy 
I  happened  to  be,  was  a  thing  calculated  to  make  our  future  inter- 
course rather  unpleasant. 

An  Irrboonoileablb. 

{To  he  continued, ) 
vo:.  XT.  P 
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In  an  article  entitlad  **  Child-life  as  seen  by  the  Poets,**  published  in 
the  May  number  of  this  Magazme,  there  appeared  an  allusion  to  the 
Scottish  poet  William  Miller,  whose  "  Wonderfu*  Wean"  was  printed 
in  full  to  justify,  if  justification  were  needed,  the  high  praise 
bestowed  on  its  writer  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  truest  lyric  poets 
Scotland  has  ever  produced.  The  eulogy  pronounced  on  MiUer  was, 
as  I  happen  to  know,  rather  under  than  over  coloured.  No  eulogy 
can  be  too  high  for  one  who  has  afforded  such  unmixed  pleasure  to 
his  circle  of  readers ;  who,  as  a  master  of  the  Scottish  lyrical  dialect, 
may  certainly  be  classed  alongside  of  B\ims  and  TannahiU ;  and 
whose  special  claims  to  be  recognised  as  the  Laureate  of  the  Niirsery 
have  been  admitted  by  more  than  one  generation  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  Doric  Scotch  is  understood  and  loved.  Wherever 
Scottish  foot  has  trod,  wherever  Scottish  child  haJB  been  bom,  the 
songs  of  William  MiUer  have  been  sujng.  Every  comer  of  the  earth 
knows  "Willie  Winkie"  and  " Gree,  Baimies,^Gree."  Manitoba  and 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  echo  the  "Wonderfti'  Wean"  as  often  as 
do  Kilmarnock  or  the  Groosedubs.  "  Lady  Summer*  will  sound  as 
sweet  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  pertinacious 
Scotchman  penetrates  everywhere,  and  carries  everywhere  with  him 
the  memory  of  these  wonderful  songs  of  the  nursery.  Meantime, 
what  of  William  Miller,  the  man  of  genius  who  made  the  music  and 
sent  it  travelling  at  its  own  sweet  will  over  the  civilized  globe  1 
Something  of  him  anon.  First,  however,  let  us  look  a  little  closer 
at  his  compositions,  and  see  if  the  public  is  right  or  wrong,  in  loving 
them  so  much. 

Having  before  me  as  I  write  a  pretty  considerable  quota  of  Miller's 
writings,  and  reading  them  with  as  dispassionate  a  sympathy  as 
possible,  what  strikes  me  first  is  their  freedom  from  the  false  and 
meretricious  simplicity  of  two-thirds  of  the  productions  of  the 
Scottish  rural  Muse.  They  are  as  noticeable  for  outspokien  natural- 
ness of  manner  as  for  fineness  of  poetical  insight.  They  are  such 
words  as  a  happy  father  might  say  to  his  children,  if  he  were 
furthermore  a  poet  with  a  fine  eye  for  imagery,  and  a  singer  with  a 
delicate  ear  for  music.  They  are  plaintive,  merry,  tender,  imagi- 
native, poetical,  just  as  the  light  happens  to  strike  the  hearth  where 
the  poet  sits.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  lowly  Scottish  home  to  begin 
with  j  it  is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  wee  "  Willie  Winkie,"  a  tricksy 
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spirit  who  is  supposed  to  run  about  the  town  ready  to  astonish  anj 
refractory  child  who  won't  go  to  sleeps  is  wandering 

"  Up-«tai]S  and  downnrtauBs 
In  his  mcht-gowu  I " 

The  mother  sits  with  the  child,  who  is  pretematurally  wakeful,  while 
Willie  Winkie  screams  through  the  key-hoh 


^  lie  the  weans  in  their  bed  ? 
For  it*B  now  ten  o'ckxdc ! " 

One  wean,  at  least,  utterly  refuses  to  sleep,  but  sits  ''  glowrin'  like 
the  moon  ;"  rattling  in  an  iron  jug  with  an  iron  spoon,  rumbling  and 
tumbling  about,  crowing  like  a  cock,  slipping  like  an  eel  out  of  the 
mother's  lap,  crawling  on  the  floor,  and  pulling  the  ears  of  the  cat 
asleep  before  the  fire.  No  touch  is  wanting  to  make  the  picture 
perfect.  The  dog  is  asleep — "  spelder^d  on  the  floor" — and  the  cat  is 
'* Bulging  gray  thrums"  ("three  threads  to  a  thrum,"  as  we  say  in 
the  south)  to  the  "  sleeping  hen."  The  whole  piece  has  a  drowsy 
picturesqueness  which  raises  it  far  above  the  level  of  mere  nursery 
twaddle  into  the  region  of  true  ^wir«-painting.  The  whole  "  interior" 
stands  before  us  as  if  painted  by  the  brush  of  a  Teniers ;  and  melody 
is  superadded,  to  delight  the  ear.  Are  we  in  town  or  country  ?  It 
is  doubtful  which ;  but  the  picture  will  do  for  either.  Soon,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  mistake,  for  we  are  out  with  "  Lady  Summer" 
in  the  green  fields,  and  the  father  (or  mother)  is  exclaiming —  * 

*'  Bizdie,  bizdie,  weet  your  whistle  I 

Still  more  unmistakable  is  the  language  of  "Hairst"  (the  lovely 
word  for  Autonm) ;  and  I  quote  the  poem  in  ail  its  loreli* 

l!h.<f  weel  I  lo'e  the  budding  spxing, 

FB  ao  aiisca'  John  Fzost, 
Ker  will  I  loose  tibe  Bummer  days 

At  gowden  antomn's  cost  $ 
For  a'  the  seasons  in  their  tnm 

Some  wished-for  pleasnies  bring, 
And  hand  in  hand  they  Jink  aboat, 

lAhe  weans  at  jingo-ring, 

7«*  weel  I  mind  how  aft  ye  said. 

When  winter  nights  were  lang, 
**  1  weary  for  the  smxmier  woods, 

Hw  lintie's  tittering  sang ; " 
Bttfr  when  the  woods  grew  gay  and  gteen. 

And  birds  sang  sweet  and  dear, 
It  then  was,  **  When  will  haizst-time  oome. 

The  gloaming  o*  the  year  ? " 

>  2 
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Oh  !  haint-tdme's  like  a  lipping  onp 

That's  gri'ezi  wi'  furthy  glee  I 
The  fields  are  fu'  o'  yellow  oom, 

Bed  apples  bend  the  tree  ; 
The  genty  air,  sae  ladylike  I 

Has  on  a  scented  gown. 
And  wi*  an  airy  string  she  leads 

The  thistle-seed  balloon. 

The  yellow  com  will  porridge  mak', 

The  apples  taste  your  moa', 
And  ower  the  stibble  riggs  111  chase 

The  thistle-down  wi'  you  ; 
I'll  pa'  the  haw  frae  aff  the  thorn, 

The  red  hip  frae  the  brier — 
For  wealth  hangs  in  each  tangled  nook  * 

In  the  gloaming  o'  the  year. 

Sweet  Hope  I  ye  biggit  ha'e  a  nest 

Within  my  baimie's  breast — 
Oh !  may  his  trusting  heart  ne'er  trow 

That  whiles  ye  sing  in  jest ; 
Some  coming  joys  axe  dancing  aye 

Before  his  langing  een, — 
He  sees  the  flower  that  isna  blawn, 

And  birds  that  ne'er  were  seen  ; — 

The  stibble  rigg  is  aye  ahin*, 

The  gowden  grain  afore, 
And  apples  drop  into  his  lap, 

Or  row  in  at  the  door  I 
Come,  hairst-time,  then,  unto  my  bairn, 

Drest  in  your  gayest  gear, 
WV  mft  and  fcinnomng  nfin's  to  eool 

J7ie  gloaming  o*  the  year  / 

Is  there  in  any  language  a  sweeter  lyric  of  its  kind  than  the  above  ? 
Not  a  word  is  wasted ;  not  a  touch  is  false ;  and  the  whole  is  irra- 
diated with  the  strong-pulsing  love  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  indicate  beauties,  where  all  is  beautiful ;  but  note  the 
exquisite  epithet  at  the  end  of  every  second  stanza,  the  delicious 
picture  of  the  Seasons  dancing  round  and  round  like  children  playing 
at  "jing-a-ring,"  and  the  expression  "saft  and  winnowing  win's"  in 
the  last  verse.  My  acquaintance  with  Scottish  rural  poetry  is  not 
slight ;  but  I  should  look  in  vain,  out  of  Tannahill,  for  similar  felici- 
ties of  mere  expreMum,  Though  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to  match 
the  perfect  imagery  of  "  Gloomy  Winter's  now  awa',"  I  find  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Miller's  writings  a  grace  and  genius  of  style  only 
achieved  by  lyrical  poets  in  their  highest  and  best  moments  of  inspira- 
tion. As  to  the  question  of  locality,  we  may  be  still  in  doubt.  There 
is  just  enough  of  nature  to  show  a  mind  familiar  with  simple  natural 
effects,  such  as  may  be  seen  by  any  artizan  on  the  skirts  of  every 
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great  city ;  but  not  that  superabundance  of  natural  detail  which 
strikes  us  in  the  best  poems  of  Bums  and  Clare.  Nor  is  there  much 
more  specifically  of  the  country  in  "  John  Frost."  It  is  an  address 
which  might  be  spoken  by  any  mother  in  any  place  where  frost  bites 
and  snow  falls.  **  You've  come  early  to  see  us  this  year,  John  Frost!" 
Hedge,  river,  and  tree,  as  far  as  eye  can  view,  are  as  "  white  as  the 
bloom  of  the  pear,"  and  every  doorstep  is  as  "a  new  linen  sark "  for 
whiteness. 

**  There  are  some  things  about  ye  I  like,  John  Frost, 
And  ithers  that  aft  gar  me  fyke,  John  Frost ; 
For  the  weans,  wi*  cknld  taes, 
Crying  '  shoon,  stockings,  class,' 
Keep  lis  busy  as  bees  in  the  byke,  John  Frost 

''And  gae  'wa'  wi'  your  lang  slides,  I  beg,  John  Frost  I 
Bairns'  banes  are  as  bruckle's  an  ^f^^  John  Frost ; 

For  a  doit  o'  a  fa' 

Gars  them  hirple  awa', 
Like  a  hen  wi'  a  happity  leg,  John  Frost." 

This  is  the  true  point  of  view  of  maternity  and  poverty.  "John 
Frost "  may  be  picturesque  enough,  but  the  rascal  creates  a  demand 
for  more  clothing  and  thicker  shoes,  and  he  lames  and  bruises  the 
children  on  the  ice.  "  Spring  "  is  better,  and  furnishes  matter  for 
other  Tcrses. 

**  The  Spring  comes  linking  and  jinking  through  the  woods. 
Opening  with  gentle  hand  the  bonnie  green  and  yellow  buds, — 
There's  flowers  and  showers,  and  sweet  song  of  little  bird. 
And  the  gowan  wi'  his  red  croon  peeping  through  the  yird." 

But  the  final  consecration,  here  as  before,  is  given  by  the  Bairns  : — 

^  'Boon  a'  that's  in  thee,  to  win  me,  sunny  Spring  1 
Bricht  duds  and  green  buds,  and  sangs  that  the  birdies  sing ; 
Flower-dappled  hill-side  and  dewy  beech  sae  fresh  at  e'en ; 
Or  ikt  tajppie-iooru  fir-tree  shining  a*  in  green — 

*'  Baimies  bring  treasure  and  pleasure  mair  to  me, 
Stealing  and  spoiling  up  to  fondle  on  my  knee  ! 
In  spring-time  the  young  things  are  blooming  sae  fresh  and  fair, 
That  I  oanna,  Spring,  but  love  and  bless  thee  evermair." 

The  last  line  of  the  first  verse  is  perfect. 

Such  are  some  of  the  little  green  glimpses  of  nature  to  be  found  in 
Miller's  songs ;  but  the  interior-glimpses  are  far  more  numerous,  from 
the  picture  of  the  "Sleepy  wee  Laddie,"  who  won't  rise  till  his 
mother  "  kittles  his  bodie  "  or  "  pouthers  his  pow  with  a  watering- 
ean,"  down  to  the  proud  king  of  the  farm-yard,  with  his  coat  of  ruddy 
Iffown  waved  with  gold,  and  his  crimson  crown  on  his  head,  "  tuning 
his  pipes  to  Cockie-leerie-la ! "     The  whole  ethical  range  of  these 
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pictures  is  summed  up  in  suoh  pieces  as  '^  Gree,  Baimies,  Gree  !  "«^ 
before  quoting  which,  let  us  take  one  last  glimpse  into  the  Interior^ 
on  a  frosty  night,  while  the  father  is  making  ''rabbits  on  the  wall/'  to 
amuse  the  little  ones,  and  others  play  on  the  whistle,  saddle  and  ride 
the  dog,  and  make  a  cart  of  the  kitchen  ladle.  The  mother  is  the 
speaker,  and  the  words  seem  to  well  up  from  the  fulness  of  her  hearts 
as  we  see  her  looking  on : — 

OUE   OWN   FIRE-EKD. 

Wh€B  the  fiosfc  la  on  the  crnm'. 

Keep  your  ain  fire-end. 
For  the  warmth  o'  gammer's  san 

Has  oar  ain  fire-end ; 
"When  there's  dubs  ye  might  be  lair'd  in. 
Or  snaw-wreaths  ye  oould  be  smoor'd  in^ 
The  best  flower  in  the  garden 

Is  our  ain  fire-end. 

You  and  father  are  sio  twa, 

Bonn'  our  ain  fire-end  ; 
He  male's  rabbits  on  the  wa'. 

At  our  ain  fire-end. 
Then  sic  fun  as  they  are  mumping, 
When  to  touch  them  ye  gae  stumping. 
They're  set  on  your  tap  arjumping, 

At  our  ain  fire-end. 

Sio  a  Imstle  ae  ye  keep 

At  our  ain  fire-end, 
mien  ye  on  your  whistle  wheep. 

Bound  our  ain  fire-end ; 
Kow,  the  dog  maun  get  a  saddle, 
Then  a  cart's  made  o'  the  ladle, 
To  please  ye  as  ye  daidle 

Bound  our  ain  fire-end. 

When  your  head's  laid  on  my  lap. 

At  our  ain  fire-end. 
Taking  childhood's  dreamless  nap. 

At  our  ain  fire-end ; 
Then  frae  lug  to  lug  I  kiss  ye, 
An'  wi'  heart  o'erflowing  bless  ye. 
And  a'  that's  gude  I  wish  ye. 

At  our  ain  fire-end. 

When  ye're  far,  far  frae  the  blink 

O'  our  ain  fixc-end, 
Fu'  monie  a  time  ye'U  think 

On  our  a'n  fire-end  ,* 
On  a'  ycur  gamesome  ploys, 
On  your  whittle  and  your  toys. 
And  ye'll  think  ye  hear  the  noise 

O'  our  ain  fire-end. 
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The  '^  best  flower  in  the  garden/'  assuredly,  though  the  shortest  in  its 
bloom,  to  be  remembered  ever  afterwards  by  the  backward-looking 
wistful  eyes  of  mortals  that  are  children  no  more !  And  if  ever  there 
should  enter  into  the  hearts  of  such  mortals  those  thoughts  which 
wrong  the  brotheihood  of  nature  and  all  the  kindly  memories  of  the 
hearthy  what  better  reminder  could  be  had  than  those  words  of  the 
toiling,  loving  mother,  seated  in  the  fire-end,  while  winds  shake  the 
windows  and  sound  np  in  the  chimney  with  an  eerie  roar  : — 


GEEE,  BAIRNIES,  QBEE. 

The  mocKn  has  xowed  her  in  a  dond, 

Stzavaging  win's  begin 
To  ahoggle  and  daad  the  window-brodB, 

Like  loons  that  wad  be  in  I 
Gae  whistle  a  tone  in  the  lorn-head, 

Or  oraik  in  sanghen  tree ! 
We're  thankfn'  for  a  oode  hame —      ** 

Sae  gree,  my  baiinie%  gree. 

Though  gnrgHng  blasts  may  dourly  Uaw, 

A  rousing  fire  will  thow 
A  straggler's  taes,  and  keep  fu'  oosh 

My  tousie  taps-o'-tow. 
O  who  would  cule  your  kail,  my  bairns, 

Or  bake  your  bread  like  me  ? 
Te*d  get  the  bit  frae  out  my  mouth, 

Sae  gree,  my  baimies,  gree. 

Oh,  neyer  fling  the  wannsome  boon 

O'  balmhood's  love  awa' ; 
Mind  how  ye  sleepit,  cheek  to  cheek. 

Between  me  and  the  wa' ; 
How  ae  kind  arm  was  owre  ye  baith : 

But,  if  ye  disagree. 
Think  on  the  saft  and  kindly  soun' 

0'  '*  Gree,  my  baimies,  gree." 

That,  again,  seems  to  me  a  perfect  lyric,  struck  at  once,  in  the  pro- 
per key,  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  nature.  Perhaps  its  full 
flavour  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  patois  in 
which  it  is  written. 

Gae  whistle  a  tfune  in  the  lum-head. 
Or  craik  in  saughen  tree  I 

Music  and  meaning  are  perfectly  interblended« 

If  my  objeot  in  writing  were  merely  to  demonstrate  the  poetic 
merit  of  William  Miller,  I  might  go  on  quoting  piece  after  piece,  till 
I  had  transcribed  his  entire  nnrsery-repertoire.  At  least  ten  of  his 
pieces  are  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Saint-Beuve's)  pet^  chefs  dcevme:  ten 
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cabinet  pictures  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection.  Few  poets, 
however  prosperous,  are  so  certain  of  their  immortality.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  period  when  William  Miller  will  be  forgotten  ;  cer- 
tainly not  until  the  Doric  Scotch  is  obliterated,  and  the  lowly  nursery 
abolished  for  ever.  His  lyric  note  is  unmislakeable  :  true,  deep,  and 
sweet  Speaking  generaUy,  he  is  a  bom  singer,  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  three  or  four  master-spirits  who  use  the  same  speech ;  and  I  say 
this  while  perfectly  familiar  with  the  lowly  literature  of  Scotland,  from 
Jean  Adams  to  Janet  Hamilton,  from  the  first  notes  struck  by  Allan 
Eamsay  down  to  the  warblings  of  "Whistle  Binkie."  Speaking 
specifically,  he  is  (as  I  have  phrased  it)  the  Laureate  of  the  Nursery ; 
and  there,  at  least,  he  reigns  supreme  above  all  other  poets,  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  and  perfect  master  of  his  theme.  His  poems,  how- 
ever, are  as  distinct  from  nursery  gibberish  as  the  music  of  Shelley  is 
from  the  jingle  of  Ambrose  Phillips.  They  are  works  of  art, — ^tiny 
paintings  on  small  canvas,  limned  with  all  the  microscopic  care  of 
Meissonier.  Possibly,  indeed,  they  are  not  large  enough  or  ambitious 
enough  to  attract  those  personages  who  are  infected  with  Haydon's 
yearning  for  an  enormous  canvas  and  Gaudish's  appreciation  of  "  'Igh 
Art;"  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  required  more  genius  to  produce 
them  than  to  mix  up  Euripides  and  water  into  a  diluted  tipple  for 
groggy  schoolmasters,  or  to  indulge  in  any  amount  of  what  Professor 
Huxley  styles  "sensual  caterwauling."  The  highest  praise  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is  that  they  are  perfect  "  of  their  kind."  That  kind  is 
humble  enough ;  but  humility  may  be  very  strong,  as  it  certainly  is 
here. 

And  now,  what  of  William  Miller  himself?  Is  he  living  or  dead,  rich 
or  poor,  sickly  or  well,  honoured  or  neglected  1  He  is  alive,  certainly 
very  poor,  sickly  to  extremity,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  practical  sym- 
pathy goes,  neglected  by  the  generation  which  owes  him  so  much. 
My  informant,  indeed,  describes  him  as  a  "cripple  for  life."  He 
resides,  to  his  misfortune,  in  the  depressing  city  of  Glasgow,  with  its 
foul  air,  its  hideous  slums,  and  its  still  more  hideous  social  life.  Were 
my  power  equal  to  my  will,  this  master  of  the  petit  cfief  d^ceuvre  should 
loQ  transported  forthwith  to  some  green  country  spot, — some  happy 
Scottish  village,  where,  within  hearing  of  the  cries  of  children,  he 
might  end  his  days  in  peace,  and  perhaps  sing  us  ere  he  dies  a  few 
more  songs  such  as  "  Hairst "  and  "  Spring."  Then  might  he  say 
again,  as  he  said  once,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner — 

''  We  meet  wi'  blithesome  and  lithesome  cheerie  weaoB, 
Daffing  and  laughing  far  adoun  the  leafy  lanes, 
Wi'  gowans  and  butteicape  bnsking  the  thorny  wands, 
Sweetly  singing  wi'  the  flower-branoh  waving  in  their  hands  I " 

There  might  the  Laureate  of  the  Nursery  eiyoy  for  a  little  while  the 
feeling  of  real  fame,  hearing  the  cotter's  wife  rocking  her  child  to 
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sleep  with  some  song  he  made  in  an  inspired  moment,  watching  the 
little  ones  as  they  troop  out  of  school  to  the  melody  of  one  or  other 
of  his  lays,  and  feeling  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain — ^being  literally 
one  of  those  happy  bards  whose  presence  ''  brightens  the  sunshine." 

To  honour  a  poet  like  William  Miller  is  not  easy ;  he  seizes  rather 
than  solicits  our  sympathy  and  admiration ;  but  when  the  thousands 
who  love  his  music  hear,  as  I  have  heard,  that  his  fellow-citizens  are 
raising  a  Testimonial  in  his  behalf,*  to  show  in  some  measure  their 
appreciation  of  his  genius,  help  of  the  most  substantial  sort  is  certain 
to  be  forthcoming  in  abundance.  Wherever  Scottish  speech  is  spoken 
and  wherever  these  words  penetrate,  there  will  awaken  a  response. 
Miller's  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  is  unmistakable. 
If  that  claim  were  contested,  every  child's  voice  in  Scotland  should  be 
raised  in  protest,  and  every  Scottish  mother  and  father  would  be 
convicted  of  worse  than  lack  of  memory — the  lack  of  heart.  As  for 
myself,  after  having  indicated  very  briefly  how  Miller's  compositions 
affect  me  personally,  and  the  high  poetical  place  I  would  assign  them 
had  I  the  will  or  the  power  to  pronoimce  literary  judgments,  I  can 
but  wish  William  Miller  God  speed,  and  (in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
own  songs)  ''  a  coggie  weel  fill'd  and  a  clean  fire-end  "  so  long  as  he 
lives  to  wear  those  laurels  which  have  been  awarded  to  him,  north  of 
the  Tweed,  by  universal  acclamation. 

Robert  Buohanax. 


*  The  trasteea  of  this  fund  are  the  proprietors  of  the  ''  North  British  Daily  Mail " 
newspaper,  Glasgov,  who  have  consented  to  reoeire  all  subecripiions,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge them  in  their  columns. 
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No.  V. — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Favcbtt. 

*'Wb  seem  to  be  coming  oa  days  when  any  Tory  can  carry  an 
English  county,  and  no  Liberal  can  carry  an  English  borough.'' 
This  agreeable  intimation  is  from  the  Spectator  of  the  15th  of  June. 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  and  do  not  think  that  particular  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  a  very  important  one,  until,  at  the  least,  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  what  a  Tory  is,  and  what  a  Liberal  is. 
Mr.  T.  Hughes  is  counted  among  Liberals,  but  if  sane  human  beings 
can  classify  him  as  anything  but  a  good-natured  Tory,  warmed  up  by 
the  most  modem  distillations  from  the  New  Testament,  I  am  only  fit 
for  a  madhouse.  Ten  times  rath^  would  I  trust  my  pei-sonal  liberties 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henley  or  of  Archdeacon  Denisonthan  in  those  of 
at  least  half  the  ''  Liberals  "  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  decide,  as  a  matter  of  immediate  expediency,  to 
abolish  one  Rouse  of  the  legislature,  it  would  not  be  the  Upper  that 
would,  by  my  sentence,  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  choose  be- 
tween King  Lc^:  and  King  Stork,  but  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  give 
me  King  Log.  Of  course  this  is  a  sentiment  that  could  only  come  from 
a  person  who  was  profoundly  unimpressed  with  the  uses  of  government. 
And  indeed,  it  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  found  the  great 
experiment  that  was  being  carried  out  by  main  force  at  Newcastle 
come  so  rapidly  to  an  end.  One  had  earnest  hopes  that  the  strike  of 
police  might  last  so  long  that  the  inhabitants  would  wake  up  to  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  do  without  them,  and  that  a  general 
"barring-out"  of  Home-Secretaryism,  Scotland-yardism,  and  the 
like,  might  be  the  issue.  We  would  then  have  discovered  over  again 
how  small  a  part  of  the  ills  men  endure  it  is  which  laws  and  kings 
can  either  cause  or  cure ;  and  a  paltry  strike  of  a  few  policemen 
would  have  been,  in  effect,  the  compulsory  origination  of  something 
like  a  true  republic.  It  wakes  you  with  a  chuckle  in  the  small  hours 
to  think  what  would  have  been  the  amazement  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  bewilderment  and  hiuniliation  of  statists  and  jurists, 
to  discover  that  a  voluntary  committee  of  public  safety,  which  cost 
about  nothing,  accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  sewers*  rates,  lighting 
rates,  poor-rates,  police-rates,  assessed  taxes,  excise  duties,  and  the  rest 
of  that  breed,  with  the  consequent  devolution  of  the  cognate  matters 
upon  voluntary  effort,  could  make  a  town  comfortable,  keep  it  healthy, 
and  leave  room  for  the  development  of  a  truly  national  spirit  among 
all,  instead  of  the  bastard  rage  which  now  does  duty  among  a  few 
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enlightened  cads  for  the  thing  which  hsB  been  rated  and  taxed  and 
balloted    and   representationed   and  worried  out  of    Englishmen. 
"  Order  reigns  in  Newcastle.      Man-traps  and  spring-guns  set  here^ 
for   Secretaries,    Under-Secretaries,  Prime-Ministers,   Tax-Gatherers, 
and   Police.      Down  with  the  representation  of  the  people  1 ''     This 
placard  might  have  appeared  upon  the  earthworks  which  would  have 
had  to  be  thrown  up  around  the  town,  and  what  could  anybody 
have  done  %    If  the  State  of  Newcastle  to  herself  had  proved  but 
true,  who  could  have  made  her  rue  \    A  question  might  have  been 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  foreign  and  coast-wise  re- 
lati<Mis  of  the  port  might  have  proved  difficult ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  what  happens  when  a  man  puts  his  head  between  his  legs  and 
runs  at  a  naad  dog — the  animal  is  too  much  astonished  to  do  anything. 
Again :  in  my  firs.t  game  of  chess  I  got  a  foors-mate,  which  was 
natural,  considering  that  I  began  without  knowing  the  moves.     But, 
in  my  second,  which  began  at  eleven  at  night,  my  untutored  but 
brilliant  and  versatile  evolutions  with  the  knight  sent  my  opponent 
home  at  two  in  the  morning  with  the  barren  triumph  of  a  stale-mate. 
Now,  in  politics,  eveiy  man  has  already  learnt  the  fool's-mate :  for 
we  all  know  that  a  policeman  can  take  you  to  the  station-house. 
Bat  you  cannot  take  a  whole  colliery  port  to  the  station-house,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  even  before  stale-mate  could  have  been  reached^ 
the  political  problem  (I  say  ''the"  advisedly)  would  have  been  solved. 
The  great  lessons  of  "  Gheel,  the  city  of  the  Simple  "  would  have  been 
illuBtrated    over  again  in  the  £ftce  of    the    Universe.       Forcible 
Taxation  would  have  been  replaced  by  the  political  Offertory.     Cen- 
tralization would  have  died  the  death.     One  fact  would  have  been 
worth  a  thousand  argumients.     Dk  alUer  vUumy  and  the  ''  solution 
walking"  being    thus  denied    to  us,  we    are  remitted    to    other 
chances. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  members  for  Brighton,  is  an  Intellectual 
Radical  of  the  l^pe  that  still  believes  in  laissez-faire,  but  with  what  I 
should  call  the  shortcomings  that  attach  to  every  laissez-feire  politician 
who  approaches  the  great  problem  from  the  economic  side.  His  line 
of  thought,  fairly  ''produced,"  leads  to  the  minimising  of  governmental 
interference,  but  so  long  as  he  announces  his  belief  in  national 
education,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  his  consistency.  It  is  impossible,. 
for  the  same  reason,  to  rely  on  Mr.  Mill's ;  and  an  odd  shock  cpmes 
over  one,  at  the  end  of  hia  Political  Economy,  in  reading  the  words: — > 
**  In  the  matter  of  education,  the  intervention  of  government  is 
justifiable,  because  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  the  interest  and  judg- 
ment of  the  consiuner"  [who  is  the  consumer)]  "are  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  goodness  of  the  commodity."  Mrf  Herbert  Spencer 
has  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Mill  should  write  like  this,  and 
weU  he  might.     It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
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paternal  goyemment  whatever  which  such  an  argument  may  not  be 
made  to  support.     But  to  return, — Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  very  able  and 
highly  cultivated  man,  and  he  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  best  politician 
of  his  class  now  in  the  House  of  Commons.     His  Liberalism  is  not  a 
"  boiled  tulip,"  and  his  influence,  so  far  as  it  consistently  "  produces  *' 
his  first  principles,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  "  walking  solution  "  of 
which  the  gods  cheated  us  at  Newcastle.     He  is  not  a  new  man,  like 
Mr.  Harcourt ;  he  has  shown  his  hand,  and  no  one  doubts  his  entire 
sincerity  of  political  purpose.     Indeed,  his  sincerity  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  about  him.     Such  fire  as  he  has  is  of  the  kind  that 
shows  itself  in  steady  and  "gritty"  persistence,  rather  than  in  radiant 
heat,  but  he  can  warm  up  in  a  sufficiently  attractive  manner — as  when 
he  declared,  not  long  ago,  that  he  would  rather  never  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  again  than  be  a  party  to  enacting  a  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Bill.     He  is  not  that  confused  and  confusing  person,  a  Working-man's 
Liberal,  and  has  the  courage  to  oppose  the  Payment  of  Wages  Bill  on 
the  well-known  grounds  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  affiliated,  and  in 
all  his  procedure,  notably  in  the  "  tussle  "  with  government  before 
Whitsuntide,  he  showed  that  he,  at  least,  possesses  that  intellectual 
tenacity,  which  I  said,  last  month,  was  being  hurried  away  to  the 
limbo  of  lost  virtues  ]  nay,  that  he  possesses  something  better  still, 
or  as  good :  namely,  the  instinct  that  if  moral  steadfastness  should 
happen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  everlasting  question — How  is  the 
government  to  be   carried  on  1 — ^the  latter  must  take  its   chance. 
It  is  a  great  point  that  one  knows  him  and  can  predict  his  vote  upon 
almost  any  conceivable  question.     This  is  much  more  than  can  be 
said  for  every  Liberal.     Mr.  Stansfeld,  for  example,  would,  if  he  were 
an  independent  member,  be  a  dark  horse,  except  so  far  as  his  morale 
would  guide  one  in  guessing  at  what  his  exact  attitude  would  be  on 
particular  questions.     He  is  the  essence  of  candour  when  the  hour 
has  struck,  but  you  cannot  add  him  up  beforehand  as  easily  as  you 
can  Mr.  Fawcett.     He  has  much  more  general  plasticity  and  is  not 
so  easily  disturbed  as  the  member  for  Brighton.     You  may  say  of 
Mr.  Fawcett  that  he  brings  to  every  question,  and  every  situation,  a 
prepared  set  of  convictions ;  and  so  he  ought.     But  the  method  of 
his  mind  seems  to  me  monotonous.     This  is  a  thing  which  is  less 
to  my  taste,  though  it  is  doubtless  the  essential  condition  of  the 
successful  working  of  a  mind  like  Mr.  Fawcett's.     It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  was  made  blind  early  in  life  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  gun ;  and  I  have  often  wondered,  not  only  as  to  him 
but  as  to  the  blind  in  general,  what  particular  mental  and  moral 
short-comings  may  result  from  missing  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
human  countenance,  with  all  the  peculiar  suggestions  that  it  must 
convey.     We  all  know,  in  our  own  experience,  how  painful  it  is  to 
have  to  listen  to  a  speaker,  even  when  we  know  him  well,  without 
seeing  his  face ;  &nd,  whatever  one  sense,  put  upon  its  mettle  and 
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finely  practised,  may  do  to  supplement  another,  there  must  still  be 
things  it  cannot  do.  Surely  no  one  who  has  at  all  studied  the 
complex  ways  in  which  we  get  the  kind  of  experience  on  which  much  of 
our  moral  and  other  apprehensiveness  is  founded  will  think  specula- 
tions of  this  kind  wire-drawn.  I  should  myself  fancy  that  if  there 
irere  anythmg  pragmatical  (to  use  a  rough-and-ready  word  just  as  it 
occurs  to  me)  in  a  man's  nature,  it  would  be  rather  aggravated  by 
such  a  calamity  as  blindness, — supposing  the  nature  to  be,  like  Mr. 
Fawcett's,  one  of  great  resisting  power  in  other  respects.  But  any 
feeling  of  regret  at  this  would  be  lost  in  the  admiration  created  by 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  a  high-strung  nature  against  such  a  great 
misfortune. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  crude  thing  to  say  that  Intellectual  Radi- 
calLsm  of  the  old  school  is  played  out  The  Cobden  Club  would  cer- 
tainly maintain  that  never  were  the  principles  of  Cobden  so  widely 
influential  as  they  are  now  :  and  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fawcett  we 
have  an  Intellectual  Radical  of  the  old  tradition,  who  has  made  his 
power  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  could,  in  case  of  need, 
make  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  large  which  would  be  listened  to. 
But  for  all  that,  it  is  the  fact  that  watchwords  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
school  are  not  the  things  to  conjure  by  that  they  once  were.  In  the 
debates,  and  stiU  more  in  the  close  quarters  of  the  Select  Committees, 
you  can  plainly  discern  how  loosely  the  old  harness  sits  on  the 
Liberal  mind.  Some  of  us  can  see  now,  and  many  more  will  in  a  few 
years  see  all  the  grotesqueness  of  the  kind  of  comment  which  has  ' 
lately  been  applied  to  Mr.  Bright.  Take  a  short  specimen  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Eoofnomut  last  November : — 

"  Everybody  will  feel  the  liveliest  satisfaction  that  one  of  our  greatest 
orators,  most  imaginative  political  thinkers,  and  at  bottom,  we  firmly 
believe,  most  sensible  public  men,  should  be  able  to  return  to  his  place 
In  parliament.  Mr.  Bright  is,  with  all  his  reputation  for  passion  and 
vehemence  of  speech,  a  thoroughly  sober,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  even 

conservative   politician His  presence   in  parliament, 

and  his  presence  as  an  independent  member,  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  moderate  that  irritability  of  desire  for  change  which 
has  attacked  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  party,  and  has 
gained  a  certain  influence  also  amongst  the  people.  If  any  single  man 
can  check  the  premature  and  eccentric  attacks  on  the  constitution 
which  have  lately  sprung  into  fashion,  Mr.  Bright  is  the  man. 
Besides  this,  he  has  gained  all  his  influence  by  his  thorough-going  Radi- 
calism. .  •  .  [Yet]  we  may  be  sure  that,  on  the  whole,  [his]  authority 
will  be  used  on  the  side  of  moderation  .  The  great  Hribune  of  the 
people,'  as  he  used  to  be  called,  has  mellowed  in  later  life  into  a  states- 
man who,  though  he  has  not  deserted  one  of  his  old  principles,  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  standing  on  the  ancient  ways  in  his  mode  of 
supporting  them." 
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One  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  assigning  the  authorship  of  these  sen- 
tences ;  they  seem  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  politioo^literary  men ;  and  they  have  a  sort  of  truth,  they 
have  even  a  sort  of  nmeh  truth  in  them.  But  that  state  of  mind  in 
the  people  and  in  Parliament  to  which  they  point  is  a  very  odd  one. 
There  u  something  very  ^*  Ck>n8er?atiye'*  about  Mr.  Bright,  and  its 
roots  are  in  his  morale,  quite  outside  of  his  political  beliefe.  Still  for 
all  that,  principles  were  made  to  be  used,  and  if  they  lead  naturally 
up  to  *'  eccentric  attacks  upon  the  Constitution,"  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Constitution.  That  is  what  Intellectual  Radicalism  personified 
would  have  to  say  about  the  matter.  Afl  a  question  of  expediency, 
I  should  myself  very  strongly  condemn  such  "  eccentric  attacks," 
especially  when  made  from  an  economic  point  of  view;  being 
profoundly  certain  that  a  nominally  ''pure"  and  rigidly  economi- 
cal system  of  public  expenditure  would  be  a  nest  of  unclean  birds, 
a  centre  of  abomination.  If  you  refuse  to  permit  liberal  constructions 
and  a  good  deal  of  winking  in  practice,  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
to  part  even  with  common  honesty ;  for  that  virtue  will  not  dwell 
within  haQ  of  economic  purity  of  the  sort  that  Intellectual  Radicalism 
loves.  li  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  England — and  her  colonies-^if 
the  many  wise  words  which  have  been  written  on  these  matters  by 
Mr.  Helps  had  much  chance  of  being  considered. 

Deferring  to  another  paper  some  sentences  upon  some  of  the 
final  causes  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  Liberal  cause  is  just  now 
thrown,  I  pass  on  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Mrs.  Fawcett.  She 
has  not  yet  taken  the  oaths  and  her  seat,  but  really  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  think  of  her  except  as  an  absentee  member  of  the  House. 
The  forms  which  her  political  energy  and  ability  have  taken  happen 
to  suggest  things  which  lie  near  to  the  roots  of  some  of  our  confu- 
sions just  now.  Take  the  question  of  giving  women  votes.  We  are 
at  once  confronted  by  a  dilemma  that  remits  us  to .  the  certain  but 
forgotten  truth  that  Government  means  force.  To  the  citizen  at 
home  it  means,  and  means  only,  If  you  do  so-and-so,  or  omit  to  do 
so-and-so,  we  will  fine,  flog,  hang,  or  imprison  you.  To  the  foreigner, 
it  means,  If  you  do  so-and-so,  or  omit  doing  so-and-so,  we  will  deal 
with  you  by  means  of  torpedoes,  mitrailleuses,  and  rifled  cannon.  No 
doubt  the  hope  of  Humanity  is  that  we  may  all  some  day  form  a  sort 
of  genial  committee  of  general  welfare ;  and  we  may  use  government  as 
an  organising  power  for  certain  non-s^gressive  ends ;  but  always  the 
government  element  is  obviously  one  of  force.  The  Post  Office  is  a 
Government  institution ;  but  it  is  supported  in  its  position  by  penal- 
ties which  imply  force  in  the  background.  Now  suppose  in  a  com- 
munity consisting  of  eleven  thousand  women  and  nine  thousand  men 
the  eleven  thousand  women  out-voted  the  men  in  favour  of  going  to 
war,  how  are  the  nine  thousand  men  to  be  compelled  to  fight  ?  I 
rather  think  the  collective  manhood  of  that  community  would  say  to 
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its  collective  womanhood,  "  Vote  away,  my  dear,  but  I  shall  not 
fight ;  and  if  you  are  too  troublesome,  I  shall  carry  you  up  to  bed 
and  turn  the  key  on  you."  Again :  it  is  easily  made  out  (and  no  one 
more  firmly  holds  it  tlian  I  do)  that  the  rights  of  human  beings — 
men,  women,  and  children — are  equal ;  but  how  does  it  follow  that 
babies  should  have  votes  ?  The  principle  of  indirect  representation 
stands  admitted  till  they  do  have  them.  Besides,  there  may  be  a 
great  many  open  questions  concerning  representative  government 
itself,  which  forbid  our  treating  the  right  to  vote  as  an  essential  part 
of  political  equality.  Again :  we  should  all  be  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  way  to  carry  this  out  is  to 
give  a  woman  every  right  that  a  mian  has,  in  money  matters  or  in 
others.  Suppose  (I  am  thinking  of  a  passage  in  Blackstone)  it  was 
the  common  law  of  England  that  a  man  might  beat  his  wife  with  a 
stick  no  stouter  than  his  thumb,  would  it  follow  that  women  should 
immediately  be  invested,  by  statute^  with  a  similar  right,  or  would  It 
not  rather  be  said  that  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  beating  on  both 
sides  1  I  am  of  opinion  that,  so  long  as  the  bases  or  first  assumptions 
of  certain  laws  of  ours  remain  what  they  are,  to  give  women  *'  equal 
rights"  in  every  case  with  those  of  men,  would  lead  to  most  flagrant 
injustice  as  against  the  latter.  These  are,  of  course,  only  the  roughest 
hints  of  what  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  turn  things  are  threatening 
to  take  in  these  days  of  intellectual  mob-law,  and  flogged-up  factitious 
public  opinion.  But  I  do  not  profess  to  have  thought  these  matters 
out  fully  in  their  new  aspects ;  and  I  am  dead  beaten  when  I  find 
that  the  same  type  of  Eadical  wiU  support  compulsory  secrecy  of 
voting  applied  to  all  for  the  ^  protection'^  of  a  certain  number,  and 
then  go  and  oppose  the  Payment  of  Wages  Bill.  It  is  an  inhuman 
idea ;  but  I  should  almost  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Bright  forced  to 
come  up  to  the  House  and  vote  in  every  grave  division  of  the  last 
two  sessions.  It  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  see  him  '^  stand 
upon  the  ancient  ways,"  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  vote  away 
upon  certain  very  modem  questions.  We  shall  never  quite  forgive 
him  for  being  so  unwell  just  when  we  wanted  to  put  him  through  his 

paces — as  a  Ck>n8ervative  member. 

Henbt  Holbeaoh. 

P.S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  I  have  read  the  following 
in  the  newspapers: — "The  Cobdbn  Club. — ^The  Committee  of  the 
Cobden  Club  have  decided  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  grave  events 
connected  with  free  trade  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  advisable  that  an  International  Conference  on  the  subject 
should  be  held  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  usual  dinner  should  be  deferred  for  the  present." 
I  am  glad  to  find  the  Cobden  Club  has  the  grace  to  put  off  a  dinner 
in  the  presence  of  these  "  grave  events." 


LE    ROMAN    DE    LA    ROSE. 


Poor  Rose !  I  lift  you  £rom  the  street — 

Far  better  I  should  own  you 
Than  you  should  lie  for  random  feet 

Where  careless  hands  have  thrown  you. 

Poor  pinky  petals,  crushed  and  torn  ! 

Did  heartless  Mayfair  use  you, 
Then  cast  you  forth  to  lie  forlorn, 

For  chariot  wheels  to  bruise  you  f 

I  saw  you  last  in  Edith's  hair. 

Rose,  you  would  scarce  discover 
That  I  she  passed  upon  the  stair 

Was  Edith's  favoured  lover, 

A  month — "  a  little  month" — ago— 

0  theme  for  moral  writer ! — 
'Twixt  you  and  I,  my  Rose,  you  know, 

She  might  have  been  politer ; 

But  let  that  pass.     She  gave  you  then — 

Behind  the  oleander — 
To  one,  perhaps,  of  all  the  men, 

Who  best  could  understand  her, — 

Cyril,  who,  duly  flattered,  took, 

As  only  Cyril's  able, 
With  just  the  same  Arcadian  look 

He  gave,  last  night,  to  Mabel ; 

Then,  having  waltzed  till  every  star 

Had  paled  away  in  morning. 
Lit  up  his  cynical  cigar. 

And  tossed  you  downward,  scorning. 

Kmnety  mj  Rose  1     Revenge  is  sweet, — 

And  yet  old  memories  quiver ; 
Tou  shan't  be  trodden  in  the  street, 

111  drop  you  in  the  River. 

AUSTIK  DOBSOK. 
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St.  Stavex's,  April  1st,  18 — . 

It  was  Father  0*Swill,  at  the  instigashun  of  the  Divil  himself,  an* 
no  other — ^for  it's  an  infernal  shcrape  I'm  in  threw  his  interfairence — 
^ol;  me  to  this  place,  an'  I  only  wish  I  was  well  out  ov  it,  with  me 
liead  on  me  shoulders  an'  me  money  in  me  pockets,  an'  no  con- 
fihtituents  to  the  fore  whin  I  go  back  to  me  native  land.  Sorra  a  day 
is  it  but  I  get  a  letther  askin  for  assisthance,  or  a  ft-ee  order  on 
Molly  Geoghegan — ^which,  by  the  powers,  I'd  like  to  see  the  "bearer" 
preaint  till  her  at  the  bar  in  Rashkillen ! 

I  say  it  was  Father  O'Swill,  may  the  d — ,  — I  mane  may  the 
saints — axin  their  pardon  for  me  shlip  ov  the  tongue — confound  him, 
that  took  hould  ov  me  an'  compelled  me  to  stand  for  Parliment  for 
the  anshunt  borra  ov  Rashkillen,  in  the  County  Slayo  ;  by  the  same 
token  the  place  where,  whin  Sir  David  McSwaney  was  standhin  agen 
Captain  Tranter,  the  English  agent  ov  the  MoUoy  esthates,  the  bhoys, 
havin  adjourned  the  elecshun  by  carryin  away  the  bust  ins  an' 
drownin  the  offishuls  in  the  black  pool  o'  Slomore,  there  was  what 
they  called  a  parlimintary  inquiry.  I  remimber  the  thing  well,  for 
though  I  was  only  sixteen  years  ov  age,  I  followed  the  crowd  that 
did  it,  and  saw  the  whole  ov  the  prosadings  at  a  disthance,  though 
I  r^ret  to  say  I  wasn't  able  to  identhify  any  of  the  perpethraitors. 
Iver  since  that  time  till  the  last  elecshun,  by  the  blessin  ov  God  an' 
the  fidthfol  oversight  ov  Father  O'Swill,  we've  had  quiet  elecshuns, 
aeein  nobody  venthured  to  stan  but  his  nominee. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  immejitly  afther  Parliment  met,  our 
number,  The  O'Swagger — pace  be  to  his  sowl — died  from  natheral 
causes ;  his  horse  havin  taken  a  ditch,  an'  a  hedge,  an'  a  nice  bit  ov  stone 
wall,  but  findin  a  hape  of  stones  beyant  that  agen,  was  unable  to 
sunnoimt  all  the  obstacles,  an'  knocked  O'Swagger's  head  with  the 
little  brains  he  had  in  it,  poor  fellow,  into  worse  than  smithereens. 
CPSwagger  was  a  Home  Ruler,  an'  regularly  voted  with  siven  other 
pathriots  for  the  Repale  ov  the  Union,  an'  a  Parliment  at  College 
Oreen.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pope's  brigade,  which. 
Father  O'Swill  says,  is  the  only  Christhian  body  in  the  Houses  ov 
Parliment — ^but  I  doubt  if  iver  he  h&s  seen  them  on  the  spot.  No 
sooner  was  poor  O'Swagger  undher  the  sod  than  the  Rashkillenites 
began  to  quarrel  over  his  grave — worse  luck  to  me. 

vol..  XI.  o 
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Mr.  Rufus  Delancy,  who  owned  half  the  borra,  an'  the  whole  or 
the  adjacent  mountain  ov  Drumcarn,  with  the[esthate  of  that  name, 
immejitly  isshued  an  address  in  the  Protesthant  interest,  declarin;>: 
himself  in  favour  ov  the  National  system  of  eddicashun,  an*  agenst 
Home  Eule.  There  wasn't  a  sowl  in  the  nabourhood,  the  O'Swagger 
bein  dead,  to  oppose  him,  an'  the  reputashun  ov  the  borra,  afther  the 
Slomore  tragedy,  was  so  hoigh,  that  no  sthranger  would  venthur  to- 
put  his  nose  in  it,  so  there  was  ivery  chance  of  Delancy  bein  returned 

without  opposishun.     Father  O'SwiU  was  in  a  d of  a  fury.     Ho 

cursed  Delancy  firom  the  althar  in  a  way  that  made  his  own  tinanti^ 
thremble  for  his  futur,  let  alone  the  time  bein.  He  wrote  to  Dublin 
beggin  the  Amnesty  Assoshiashun  or  the  Home  Rule  Committee  to 
Bind  down  a  jintleman  an'  a  pathriot  to  contest  the  place  on  their  own 
principles;  but  there  wasn't  wan  ov  them  fool  enough  to  come  to« 
the  fore  an'  put  his  head  or  his  feet  in  his  grave,  whativer  the 
principle.  Thin  he  wrote  to  London  for  an  Englishman,  knowin^ 
from  former  exparience,  that  they  were  open  to  convicshun  in  cases 
like  the  prisent,  an'  niver  rightly  esthimated  the  dangers  of  Oirish 
society.  But  the  place  was  too  nothorious.  Though  he  tried  all  the* 
barristhers,  even  they  would  not  risk  a  visit,  "just  to  inspect  it,"  as> 
Father  O'Swill  had  politely  put  the  invitashun.  'Twas  only  wan  day 
before  the  nominashun,  when,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  I  was 
canyin  in  from  the  well  a  bucket  or  two  ov  pure  wather,  just  to* 
modhify  the  sthrength  ov  the  potheen,  which  was  too  much  above 
proof  for  any  Christhian  to  dhrink  it,  who  should  come  up  but  his. 
riverence  himself,  an'  says  he — 

"  Barney,"  says  he,  "  this  is  a  bad  business.  Here's  this 
thraitorous  (he  imployed  another  word  before  that,  but  is  it  for  me 
to  be  informing  the  Supreme  powers  ov  the  little  wakenesses  ov  one 
ov  their  own  sarvints  %)  here's  this  thraitorous  land-scourge,"  says  he, 
"  puttin  up  for  Parliment  against  me  will,  and  to  be  returned  to- 
morra  forenoon,  an'  me  for  thirty  years,"  says  he,  "  the  only  man 
that  iver  venthured  to  nominate  a  candhidate  for  the  borra  of 
Rashkillen  !  Faix,"  says  he,  **  I'd  loike  to  see  the  bhoy  ov  yes  will 
nominate  Am,"  says  he,  "  that's  all.  But,"  says  he,  "  look  here, 
Barney,  since  there's  no  wan  else,  we  must  nominate  you,  and  you 
must  go  to  St.  Stavens  and  advicate  Home  Eule  and  Catholic 
eddicashun." 

"  Faith,"  says  I,  "  it's  little  I  know  ov  wan  or  the  other !  For 
Molly's  the  wan  that  rules  within  thim  four  walls,  as  yer  riverence 
doesn't  nade  to  be  towld,  an'  as  for  Cathilio  eddicashim,  yer  riverence, 
I've  had  enuJGF  ov  that  same  in  the  usual  way  ov  niver  bein  troubled 
with  any." 

" Nonsense,"  says  he  ;  "I  don't  mane  that.  I'm  spakin  ov 
matters  more  sarious  and  importhant  than  yer  quarrels  with  Molly 
Geoghegan  an'  the  three  R's.     Just  lave  that  to  me.     I'll  put  ye  up 
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to  what's  required.     Undherstan  now,  I'm  going  to  propose  ye  to- 
mona  to  be  returned  to  the  House  ov. Commons,  as  munber  for 
Raahkillen,  vice  The  O'Swagger,  Esquir^,  desaaed— <5od  help  him  !— 
an'  it  shall  be  at  small  expinse  if  ye'll/take  my  advice.     Ye're  pretty 
weU  acquainted  with  all  the  bhoy/ about  here;  indade,"  says  he,, 
"for  that  matter  they're  allorvthem  better  acquainted  with  yer 
shebeen  than  with  the  parisfcTchurch,— 'tis  a  wakeness  of  the  warm 
Oinsh  nater  : — but  jus^^nd  down  an'  ask  as  many  as  can  spare  the 
time  to  meet  me  here/Cnight,  an'  I'll  Ulk  to  them  about  it.     An', 
look  here,  Bameyjrgays  he,  "  it'U  be  a  dhry  business  discussin  the 
poutical  sithu^^n^  so,  Bamey,"  says  he,  with  a  wink,  "  see  ye  have 
as  much  hotj^ather  ready  as  there  are  pots  to  hould  it,  in  case  I  see 
me  way  ^^^^roi^m  yer  health,"  says  he.     "  An',  manetime,  I'll  step 
,ve  an  intherview  with  Molly,  an'  make  her  all  right,  for 
'she'd  be  expressin  her  ashtonishment  in  a  disedifyin  manner 
did  it  without  notis.     An'  see,  Barney,"  says  he,  "  mix  me*  a 
in  the  big  thumbler  on  the  top  shelf,  at  the  right  ban  side, 
re  Molly  always  kapes  it  ready  for  me,  an'  bring  it  till  me  to  the 
parlour  doore,  for  I'm  thinkin  I'll  nade  all  me  wits  about  me 
or  the  intherview." 

So  in  he  went,  an'  called  Molly  to  the  small  parlour,  an'  I  mixed 
him  a  comforthable  jhorum  an'  just  stuck  it  in  at  the  doore,  for  I 
heard  Molly  a  screechin  an'  goin  on  like  a  wild  tiger,  an'  his 
riverence  to  the  fore  !  but  I  saw  his  hand  take  in  the  toddy,  an' 
heard  no  more  tiU,  about  an  hour  afiher.  Father  O'Swill  shouted  to  me 
from  the  parlour  doore. 

"  Bamey,"  says  he,  "  ye  may  mix  mo  another  glass,"  says  he,  "  an' 
don't  be  so  squamish  with  the  crather,  an'  if  ye  have  iver  a  lemon  in 
the  house,"  says  he,  "just  put  a  shlip  ov  it  in,  for  I'm  thinkin'  I*v& 
a  touch  ov  the  bile.  An'  thin  come  in  here,"  says  he,  "  an'  be 
inthrojuced  to  Misthress  Molly  Geoghegan,  that  to-morra  night  will 
be  Lady  Geoghegan,  wife  of  the  Mimber  for  RashkUlen." 

Faith,  sure  enough,  whin  I  enthered  with  the  thumbler,  Molly 
threw  herself  on  me  neck,  an'  cried,  an'  whined,  an'  bid  me  God 
speed,  an'  aflher  wipin  her  eyes  in  her  petticoat,  she  runs  away  tQ 
make  preparashims  for  the  business  of  the  evenin. 

Didn't  the  bhoys  turn  up  in  the  evenin,  mighty  thrue  to  time,, 
that's  all !  Sure  they  were  to  the  fore  to  the  tune  ov  siveml 
huntherds,  let  alone  frens  an'  acquaantances,  who  happened  to  be 
voisitin  them  from  the  surroundhin  disthricts.  Faith,  if  they'd  only 
been  dhrinkin  at  their  own  expinse,  it's  meself  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  ivery  day  ov  the  wake  in  the  same  numbers,  an'  conshuming 
the  same  quantities. 

Father  O'Swill  came  down,  an'  first  ov  all  he  took  some  ov  the 
lading  inhabithants  into  the  kitchen,  an'  held  a  consultashtm  with 
them.  'Twas  about  six  thumblers  ov  me  best  undiluthed  he  had 
before  ho  could  complate  his  negoshiashuns,  an'  they  were  all  aiquilly 
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liberal.  The  bhoys  was  all  over  the  place,  an*  by  the  time  his 
riverence  waa  ready  to  addhress  them,  they  was  ready  for  anythin. 
He  called  me  till  him,  an'  d^ys  he  : 

"  Barney,"  says  he,  in  a  ftwd  whisper,  "  owin  to  the  grate  fatigue 
an'  excitement,  Fm  aa  wake  asV^^*  *^'  ™®  ^^®®®  knockin  together. 
Get  Teddy  Rourke,"  says  he,  «  an*^^elf,  an'  give  me  yer  shupport 
while  I  addhress  the  electurs  on  theirSjewty  to  Mother  Church  and 
Ould  Ireland." 

Wid  that,  Teddy  an'  I  seized  him  by  the'ShPS,  an'  got  him  up  on 
his  fate,  an'  'twas  wondherful  how  anxiety  had  tallF  ^^is  strength,  an' 
we  was  about  to  lift  him  up  on  a  table,  arranged  fo^^®  purpose,  but, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  says  he, 

"  No,  Barney,  none  ov  yer  elevashuns  ov  the  host  fl^T  ^®  *^  ™7 
prisent  enfabled  state,"  says  he.  "  I'm  more  for  mother  3^rth  thau 
skywards  at  this  moment." 

So  he  held  up  his  han  an  instant,  an'  the  bhoys  crowded  roV^>  ^^ 
gave  him  three  Irish  hurrahs,  that  was  loud  enough  to  shake  Jj^^her 
Delancy  in  his  bed. 

"  Bhoys,"  says  he,  "  an'  fellow-electhurs.  I'm  too  excited  and\°" 
dignant  to  say  much  till  ye  to-night,  but  what  I  do  say  shall  be 
the  point.  Yer  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  ov  me  good 
frind.  The  O'Swagger — ^pace  to  his  ashes,  that  lie  in  the  graveyard  of 
Bashkillen,  an'  to  his  sowl,  too,  wheriver  it  is,"  says  he,  "  an'  that's 
an  exthremely  doubtful  an'  delicate  point — there's  a  vacancy  in  the 
representashun  of  this  borra,  an'  ye'll  be  called  upon  to  elect  his 
successor  to-morra  !  {Sensation,)  Now,"  says  he,  "  ye're  all  cognisant 
ov  the  intherest  I've  always  taken  in  securing  ye  a  fit  and  propher 
person  to  reprisent  so  respecthable,  an'  intelligent,  an'  God-fearing 
a  community  {clieers),  an'  seein'  I'm  responsible  for  the  sowls  ov  ivery 
wan  ov  ye — an'  there's  some  ov  ye,  like  Arthur  Sullivan  there,  little 
disposed  to  pay  the  praste  his  lawful  dues,  an'  aise  the  weight  ov 
the  burthen  yer  sinful  sowls  impose  upon  me — Bhoys,  there's  niver 
a  wan  ov  ye  can  say  but  I  always  selected  a  man  afther  yer  own 
heart.  {Thrue  for  ye,)  Now,"  says  he,  "  will  ye  believe  it,  bhoys, 
there's  the  elecshun  comin'  on  to-morra,  an'  a  candhidate  before  the 
consthituency,  an'  niver  a  word  asked  ov  me  whether  I  approbated 
him  or  not  ?  Moreover,  bhoys,  ye  know  who  he  is,  the  land-scourge 
and  tyrant  ov  the  whole  disthrict,  a  Sassenach  an'  a  Protesthant " — 
the  bhoys  was  feroshus  in  their  ejackilashuns — "  the  man,"  says  he, 
"  who  places  his  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  Ireland's  sons,  the  heretic, 
the  blasphamer  of  Holy  Church,  for  he  would  deny  her  the  right  of 
eddicating  her  own  children — a  right  I've  maintained  for  ye  this 
thirty  years,  and  mane  to  vindicate,  plaze  God,  to  me  dyin  hour.*' 
The  roars  was  tirrible,  an'  I  thought  if  any  ov  Delancy's  frinds  was 
prisent,  'twould  be  wise  they'd  be  to  advhise  him  to  be  absent  from  the 
Court  House  to-morra.     "  Now,  bhoys,"  continues  his  riverence,  who 
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at  the  same  time  was  laning  very  heavily  on  Teddy  and  me,  "  Tm  in 
favour  ov  civO  an*  religious  liberty,  which  is  the  watchword  ov  the 
hierarchy,  an'  the  suppreshun,  by  ivery  manes  in  our  power,  ov 
Protesthantism  an'  infidelity.  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  I'm  determined 
this  beggarly  spalpeen  shall  never  be  mimber  for  RashkiUen,  if  he  is 
returned  to  the  House  ov  Commons  in  his  grave.  {Cheers,)  An',  in 
this  emergincy,  who'se  the  man,  the  only  man,  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on,  to  do  justice  to  our  principles  an'  represent  us  in  the  Parliment  of 
the  United  Kingdom — before  long,plaze  God,  it  will  be  at  College  Green. 
(Here  there  was  great  cheering,)  Who  will  advicate  the  cause  ov  Mother 
Church,  an'  Mother  counthry,  an'  uphold,  in  the  teeth  of  Sassenach 
oppressors,  the  cause  ov  civil  an'  religious  liberthy  ?  Who,  but  my 
friend,  Barney  Geoghegan  !" — ^he  let  go  ov  me  arm  to  slap  me  on 
the  back,  an'  'twas  well  at  the  same  moment  Teddy  held  fast  till  him 
to  kape  himself  steady,  for  he  swung  round  like  the  arm  of  a  crane. 
The  bhoys  hurrahed  an'  roared  out  for  me,  an'  was  too  excited  to  notis 
his  wakeness,  so  we  deposited  him  on  a  chair,  while  Molly  prepared 
him  a  dhrop  to  recover  him,  and  I  stood  upon  the  table  among  great 
cheerin  an'  some  amicable  fightin  in  the  background.     Says  I : 

**  Bhoys  an'  fellow  electhurs.  I'm  glad  to  see  ye  all,  an'  hope  ye've 
been  hospithally  resaved,"  says  I.  "  I'm  a  man  ov  few  words.  I 
Stan  by  all  his  riverence  has  said,  an'  more  too.  I'm  prephared  to* 
reprisent  ye,  if  required,  to  the  best  ov  my  ability,  an'  if  ye  return 
me  to  Parliment,  I'll  hope  to  see  ye  all  here  to-morra  night  undher 
the  same  circumstances." 

Wid  that  they  lifted  me  clane  aff  the  table,  an'  carried  me  all  roun 
the  town  at  the  inmiinent  risk  ov  me  life,  for  the  excitement  had 
made  them  aU  as  wake  as  Father  O'Swill  himself,  an'  they  was  not 
particular  which  end  ov  me  waa  uppermost. 

They  remained  with  me  all  night,  to  be  ready  for  the  rush  into 
the  court-house  in  the  momin.  There  niver  was  such  a  nominashun 
known  in  that  part  ov  the  counthry.  Delancy  an'  his  frindB  wa*  con- 
dhucthed  into  the  place  by  the  conshtabulary,  but  no  one  knows  how 
they  was  condhucthed  out  agen,  for  the  whole  ov  the  inside  of  the 
court  was  gutted  ov  its  contents  and  him  among  them,  an'  it  was 
impossible  to  report  the  prosadings  from  the  absence  of  power  in 
any  wan  to  see  or  know  what  they  were.  But  'twas  generally  und- 
herstood  that  Delancy  an'  me  was  nominated.  There  was  tele- 
grams sent  all  over  the  disthrict  for  troops  an'  police,  but  there  was 

sorra  a  want  for  wan  ov  them.     D a  man  appeared  to  vote  for 

Delancy  through  the  whole  day,  an*  I  was  xmanimously  returned  by 
acdimashun. 

The  last  thing  I  remimber  was  me  thankin'  the  crowd  out  ov  winda, 
wid  Molly  houldin  me  round  the  neck  an'  shriekin  at  me  like  a  mad 
woman.     Father  O'Swill  had  been  put  to  bed  a  couple  ov  hours  before.  ■ 
The  borra  was  full  ov  broken  heads  an'  black  eyes  for  several  weeks. 
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but  as  they  were  all  given  an'  taken  in  pure  frindliness,  the  conse- 
quences was  not  as  bad  as  they  might  have  been  had  Delancy's  frinds 
come  to  the  fore. 

Though  the  consumpshun  ov  whisky  was  ruinous,  Molly  was  so 
proud  ov  the  honour  she'd  resaved  she  said  nothin  about  it,  an'  tied 
up  my  shirts  an'  breeches  an'  hose,  an'  the  suit  ov  black  his  riverence 
recommended  me  to  wear  in  the  House  ov  Commons,  and  packed 
them  all  in  a  bran  new  portmantle,  procured  for  the  purpose. 

Father  O'Swill  came  over  the  day  before  I  left  for  London  to 
advhise  me  about  me  behaviour. 

"  Barney,  me  bhoy,"  says  he,  "  ye've  been  returned  by  a  confidin 
counthry  till  do  yer  dewty  as  a  pathriot  an'  a  frind  of  liberty.  The 
watchword  ov  the  prastehood,  as  I  towld  the  bhoys  the  other  night, 
is  Civil  an'  Religious  Liberthy,  '  which  manes,'  says  you  when  yer 
asked  to  explane  it,  *  the  rights  ov  the  church,  the  indipindence  of 
the  clargy,  an'  Home  Rule  for  ould  Ireland.'  Now,  Barney,"  says 
he,  winkin  at  me  over  the  thumbler  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  by 
the  same  token  was  not  empthy  at  the  time,  "  it's  the  sacret  ov  poli- 
tical succhess  to  ooncale  yer  rale  objec'  undther  another,  for  dacency's 
sake,  just  as  ye  concale  the  outlines  of  yer  limbs  in  yer  breeches  ;  an' 
je  undherstan,  ye'll  require,  in  daling  with  thim  Sassenach  scoun- 
dhrels  in  the  House,  to  avoid  yer  ushual  candhour  of  spache,  which 
is  remarkable,  espeshully  afther  ye've  had  yer  evenin  potashuns ; 
for  I  give  ye  fair  wamin  ye'll  nade  to  be  sittin  up  till  all  hours  in  St. 
Staven's,  an'  'twill  be  many  a  glass  ov  yer  favorite  beverage  ye'll  re- 
quire betwixt  the  hours  ov  ten  an'  three  in  the  momin  to  kape  ye 
alive  an'  awake  to  yer  duty.  Now,  \jndherstan  me,"  says  he,  "  ye'll 
stick  to  that  wan  tex  an'  no  more,  '  Civil  an'  Religious  Liberty,'  which 
says  you  is  all  that  we  ask  for  the  prastehood  an'  people  ov  Ireland, 
an'  it  can  only  be  secured  to  them  by  grantin  denominashunal  edu- 
cation in  Irish  sohules,  as  you  have  already  given  it  in  English  schules, 
a  Roman  Catholic  university  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  youth,  an' 
Home  Rule  from  College  Green.  If  they  ask  ye  for  dethails,  Barney, 
ye'll  be  betther  just  to  say,  that  ye  refer  them  for  those  to  Cardinal 
CuUen  an  Mister  Martin,  who  has  studied  the  subjecs  more  inti- 
mately than  you  could  do.  Moreover,  Barney,"  says  he,  "  it  won't 
do  to  let  the  borra  ov  Rashkillen  and  me  own  existhence  be  over- 
looked, so  you  must  give  notis  to  the  Spaker  that '  at  an  airly  day  it 
is  yer  intenshun  to  call  the  attenshun  ov  the  House  to  the  subjec  ov 
the  relashuns  ov  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  an'  to  move  resolushims 
thereon,'  an'  I'll  send  ye  the  resolushuns.  Will  ye  repate  thim  words 
now  till  ye  know  them  aff  by  heart  1" 

Whin  I'd  lamed  aff  the  words  by  rote  to  his  satisfacshun,  he  says — 

**  111  also  send  ye  the  spache  when  the  time  comes,  an'  yell  deliver 
it  to  the  House  with  appropriate  gestures  ov  yer  own.  An'  here's 
success  to  ye,  mo  bhoy,  an'  success  to  yer  eloquence.     Faith,  it's 
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mightj  shallow  this  thumblcr  gets  with  drinkin'  out  ov  it.     I'll  nade 
.another  dhrop  by  way  o\r  doin  justice  till  that  toast." 

It's  not  necessary  to  mintion  how  I  thravelled  to  London  third- 
-clafls,  an'  was  obliged  to  knock  down  a  porther  at  Dublin  for  insulting 
me  dignity,  an'  refusin  to  carry  me  portmantle,  an*  me  a  mimber  ov 
Parliment.  I  came  acraas  wid  a  counthryman,  who  towld  me  the 
best  Irish  hotel  was  the  Green  Harp  in  Shoreditch,  an'  I  engaged  me 
room  there  at  three  shillins'  a  week,  never  lettin  on  I  was  a  legis- 
lator for  fear  they'd  overcharge  me.  Father  O'Swill  prcniiised  me  he 
would  write  to  some  frinds  in  the  House  till  look  afther  me,  an'  re- 
oofomended  me  to  dhrive  down  there  at  three  in  the  afthemo<»i.  So 
I  dhressed  in  my  best  linen  shirt,  an'  me  black  suit  an'  hat,  an'  not 
knowin'  the  chai*acther  ov  the  company  I  was  goin'  into,  I  carried  me 
shillela^  undher  me  arm.  I'd  niver  seen  a  ''  handsome"  before,  an'  it 
seemed  a  delooshun  ov  spache,  but  as  I  was  towld  'twas  the  quickest 
way  ov  tnivellin'  I  got  into  wan  an'  towld  the  dhriver  to  go  till  the 
House  ov  Commons.  It  seemed  as  far  to  that  place  as  from  Rash 
killen  to  Dublin,  an'  houses  an'  people  an'  vehicles  all  the  way,  but 
■at  last  we  came  undher  a  great  tower  wid  a  clock  in  it  ye  might  have 
seen  twenty  miles  off,  an'  the  jerry  turned  into  a  courtyard  an'  dhrew 
rein  opposite  two  grate  doores.  At  the  same  time  he  startled  me  by 
shoutin  down  threw  a  hole  in  the  roof — 

"  'Ere's  Westminster  'All,  sir.     Through  them  doors  to  the  'Ouse 
<£  C<»umons,"  an'  he  began  to  laugh. 

Whin  I'd  got  out  ov  the  trap,  says  I — 

"There's  a  sixpence  for  ye,   me  lad,  an'  ye're  a  purty  dhriver 
ix>iiadherin  whore  ye  sit  in  the  vehicle." 

He  tossed  it  up  in  the  air,  an'  says  he — 

"  Lod^  'ee  'ere,  guvnor,  none  o'  your  jokes — ^my  fiwe's  two  shiUin' 
an'  sixpence."  I  knew  he  was  tryin  to  decave  me. 
*  "  Two  shillins  an'  sixpence,  ye  blaguard,"  says  I,  "  an'  you  only 
dhrivin  me  wan  Irish  mile.  Is  it  takin  advanthage  ov  a  sthranger 
ye're  tryin  on  wid  me  1  Sorra  a  fardin  more  yo'll  get  from  i»tf,"  an' 
I  tamed  to  go  in  at  the  big  doores,  where  two  polishmen  were  standin 
At  ease.  At  that,  the  jerry  came  down  from  his  cage  behind  the 
maflheen,  an'  saaed  me  by  the  collar — it's  what  no  man  widin  twenty 
mikB  ov  Bashkillen  would  venthur  to  do,  an'  me  blood  was  up.  So 
I  twisted  meself  out  ov  his  hand,  an'  with  a  whoop  an'  a  whirl  ov  me 
shillelagh  give  him  a  crack  on  the  head  that  sounded  all  over  the 
pla^.  He  wint  down  like  a  rabbit,  an'  in  a  moment  there  was  a 
grate  commoshun.  There  was  a  bigger  crowd  in  wan  minute  than 
ye  could  gather  in  county  Slayo  wid  a  week  ov  notis.  The  con- 
sthabulary  came  forward,  but  I  swore  if  any  wan  ov  them  touched  me 
I'd  be  the  death  ov  him.     Savs  I — 

"  Fm  the  mimber  for  Bashkillen,  an'  a  shtranger  to  the  counthry, 
an'  the  thavin  spalpeen  was  for  takin  advantage  ov  me  novel  an' 
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uDprothecthed  condishun  to  charge  me  half-^-Ksrown  for  a  dhrive  Id 
that  crazy  masheen.  If  yer  a  peeler,"  says  I  to  wan  ov  the  polishmen, 
"  take  him  up  for  assaultin  a  mimber  ov  parliment." 

The  crowd  laughed ;  an*  indade  the  man  wanted  takin'  up  badly, 
for  his  head  was  bleedin. 

"  There's  some  mistake,"  says  the  peeler.  "  Get  up,  Charlie,  if 
you're  not  too  much  hurt,  and  tell  us  what's  it  all  about." 

When  he'd  got  it  explained,  he  says  to  me  respecfuUy — 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  in  the  wrong,  sir,  but  no  doubt  it's  from  your 
disacquaintance  with  London.  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  sir,  you'll 
settle  with  the  man,  for  he  can  have  you  up  for  the  assault  and  give 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  won't  be  pleasant  for  you,  coming 
to  the  House  for  the  first  time." 

After  considerin  the  matther  I  took  his  advice,  an*  gave  the  man 
two  pounds — an'  me  that  has  broken  many  an  Irishman's  head  free 
of  charge  and  been  thanked  for  the  honour  !  *  'Twas  a  quare  counthry 
I'd  come  to.     When  it  was  arranged,  the  peeler  says — 

"  I  see  ye're  a  new  mimber,  sir,  an'  not  used  to  the  ways  of  the 
metropolis.     I'll  show  you  the  entrance  to  the  House." 

We  went  in  at  the  doores,  an'  there  was  the  biggest  an'  butifuUest 
place  that  ever  me  eyes  beheld,  wid  a  roof  an'  stained  windas  like  a 
church,  an'  images  all  along  wan  side,  which  the  peeler  towld  me  was 
the  works  of  Ayrton,  a  celebrated  sculpther.  But  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  mistake,  for  he's  now  drinkhin  brandy-and-water  beside  me  in 
the  smoking-room,  an'  he's  called  the  "  Aydile  ov  the  people,"  a  name 
I  don't  understhan,  but  it's  clear  it  don't  mane  an  idol,  from  what  I 
know.  The  consthable  showed  me  through  the  side  doore  an'  towld 
me  to  folia  me  nose  up  the  lobby.  I  took  his  advice  an'  that  brought 
me  to  a  grate  place  full  ov  people  standin  about  wid  their  hats  on. 
"Sure,"  says  I  to  meself,  "this  is  the  House  ov  Commons."  But 
another  polishman  comes  up  to  me  an'  says — 

"  Member,  sir?" 

"  I  am ;  is  this  the  House  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  this  is  the  lobby  ;  the  entrance  to  the  House  is  through 
that  doorway." 

I  felt  very  quare  at  the  sthrangeness  ov  the  place,  an'  obsarvin  there 
was  glasses  an'  bottles  on  a  counter  at  wan  side  ov  the  house,  I  stepped 
up  an'  called  for  a  dhrop  ov  the  crather. 

"'  Ov  the  what^  sir  ? "  says  the  inan. 

"  The  crather,"  says  I. 

"  Och,"  says  he,  "  what  part  do  ye  come  from  ?  " 

"  Rashkillen,"  says  I. 

"  Yer  Mr.  Barney  Geoghegan,"  says  he. 

"  Yer  right,"  says  I. 

*  Mr.  Barney  shares  a  common  surprise  with  Dodd  plre  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility  for  broken  heads. 
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"  Thin  welcome  to  the  house,  sir,"  says  he.  "  I  read  ov  your 
succhess  with  rapther.  I'm  Tully  O'More's  newy,"  says  he.  "  Will 
ye  take  it  nate  or  hot  1 " 

"  I'll  thry  it  nate  first,"  says  I. 

So  we  dhrank  to  the  good  of  Ould  Ireland,  an'  says  Tully  O'More's 
newy,  "  Ye  might  dhrink  up  aU  the  whiskey  we  have  in  London 
to  that  same  toast  in  this  place,  an  sure  it'll  projuce  no  effect  on  the 
hard-hearted  Sassenachs." 

"Well,"  says  I,  takin  a  second  reviver,  "I'm  about  to  give  a 
notis  that  will  shake  the  cowards  in  their  shues."  Wid  that  says  I 
"  Where's  the  house  ] "  an'  puttin  me  hat  on  wan  side  ov  me  head  and 
me  shillelagh  undher  me  arm,  I  sauntered  up  to  the  doore  the  polish- 
man  had  shown  me.  There  was  two  little  spalpeens  in  clerical  dress 
sittin  on  both  sides  in  two  things  like  large  coal-scuttles  turned  up 
on  ind.     Wan  ov  them  jumps  up  an'  says — 

"  Where  are  you  going,  sir  % " 

"  Intil  the  House  ov  Commons,"  says  I. 

"  You  can't  go  in,  sir.     Only  members  are  admitted,"  says  he. 

"  Tm,  a  mimber,"  says  I. 

They  both  laughed,  an'  says  the  other — 

"  Come,  sir,  we  can't  let  you  stop  the  way.  Stand  aside  if  you 
please,  or  I'U  hand  you  over  to  the  police.     You  must  be  drunk." 

On  that  word  I  stepped  back  two  paces,  an'  with  a  whirra  an'  a 
shout,  I  sazed  me  shillelagh,  which  was  in  me  han'  at  the  time,  an'  I 
screeched  out — 

"  I'm  the  mimber  for  Rashkillen  to  the  House  ov  Commons  ov  the 
United  Kingdom  ov  Grate  Britan  an'  Ireland.  I'm  for  Civil  and 
Keligious  Liberty,  Home  Rule,  an'  Denominashunal  Educashun ;  an' 
by  the  powers,  if  you  two  little  skulking  blaguards  don't  get  out  ov 
the  doore  an'  let  me  intO  the  house  I'll  brake  ivery  bone  ov  yer 
bodies." 

IVry  wan  in  the  lobby  turned  round  an'  shouted  "  Silence ! " — it's 
more  partikler  they  are  about  silence  outside  than  they  are  inside  the 
house — and  three  peelers  came  forward.  There  was  about  to  be  a 
gineral  shindy,  for  Tully  O'More's  newy  stood  to  me  with  a  soda- 
wather  bottle,  when  a  pleasant-looking  jintleman  stepped  up  to  me 
an'  said,  "  Are  you  Mr.  Barney  Geoghegan,  the  new  mimber  for 
Rashkillen  ? " 

"Thrue  for  ye,"  said  I,  "I'm  the  very  man.  An'  me  refiised 
enthrance  to  the  very  place  I  was  sent  to  by  me  consthituents." 

"  Oh  !  it's  all  right,"  says  he,  winkin  to  the  constables.  "  I've 
heard  ov  you  from  Father  O'Swill.  I'm  a  counthryman  ov  yer 
own " 


ti 


I'd  know  it  by  yer  spache,"  says  I- 


"  An  though  I'm  not  ov  yer  way  ov  thinkin,  I'll  take  ye  in  an 
inthrojuce  ye,  an'  put  ye  up  till  the  ways  ov  the  house." 
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"  Would  ye  mind  givin  me  yer  name  1 "  says  I. 

"  Maguire,"  says  he. 

"  What ! "  says  I ;  "  the  pathriot  ov  Cork  ] " 

"  The  same,"  says  he. 

**  Well,"  says  I,  "  yer  well  known  to  be  the  gratest  man  in  the 
House  ov  Commons,  an'  the  lader  ov  the  pathriotic  party ;  and  I'm 
proud  ov  yer  acquaintance.  Mister  Maguire.  Will  ye  join  me  in  a 
•dhrap  for  the  sake  ov  ould  Ireland  ? " 

It's  about  the  worst  whiskey  that  iver  I  tasted  they  sell  at  the 
counther.  It's  too  near  the  ofBcers  of  excise  to  be  a  natheral  element. 
Says  I  when  we'd  collogued, 

<<  I'm  goin'  to  give  notis  ov  a  moshun  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  an' 
if  ye'll  show  me  the  Spaker  it's  till  iiim  his  riverence  towld  me  to 
addhress  meself." 

"  All  right,"  says  Mister  Maguire,  wid  a  twinkle  in  his  eye ;  "  but 
je  must  first  ov  all  take  the  oaths  an'  yer  sate,  an'  for  tliat  purpose 
I'll  get  Sir  Kilmoy  O'Clocker  to  accompany  ye  to  the  table.  They're 
xit  prayers  now,"  says  he. 

Then  he  inthrojuced  me  to  Sir  Kilmoy,  an'  when  prayers  was  over 
they  took  me  till  the  bar  ov  the  House  as  they  called  it,  but  sorra  a 
gill  ov  spirits  is  iver  to  be  found  there  as  I  have  lamed  to  me  dis- 
gust. The  House  was  lit  widout  lamps  and  was  crowded  wid  jintle- 
men  all  weaiin  their  hats,  an'  not  a  fieiymale  to  be  seen.  There  was 
an  ould  jintlcman  wid  a  wig  on,  sittin  directly  opposite  the  doore  in 
Si  sate  wid  a  grate  thing  like  an  umbrella  over  it ;  an'  two  other  jintle- 
men  in  the  same  costume  at  a  thable  in  front  ov  him ;  an'  before  the 
thable  a  grate  goulden  mace  in  a  gun-rack  ov  the  same  metal. 

Whin  the  ceremony  was  complated,  Mister  Maguire  whispered  in 
me  ear,  "  Ye'll  now  follow  me  to  ,a  sate,  an'  whin  ye  sit  down  put 
ver  hat  (m." 

I  sat  down  next  him  on  a  sate  which  was  butifuUy  cushioned  an' 
as  soft  as  the  moss  on  Drumcam,  an'  thin  as  directhed  I  put  on  me 
hat.  There  was  a  buzz  of  conversashtm  in  the  House  at  the  time  an' 
some  laughin.  Thinks  I,  if  they're  laughin'  at  me,  they're  mighty 
mlsthaken,  an'  I'll  give  them  a  touch  of  Irish  assurance,  bo  I  stood 
up  an'  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  place— 

"  Misther  ^aker ! " — ^but  the  words  was  not  well  out  ov  me  mouth 
whin  the  whole  company  roared  at  me  like  a  herd  ov  mad  bulls — 

"Ordher!  ordher!" 

The  Spaker  too  stood  up. 

Says   I,  "Ye   cowardly  spalpeens "   but    they   drowned   me 

remarks  inthirely  by  shoutin'  "  Ordher,  ordher !  Chair,  chair!"  I 
began  to  get  angry,  for  thinks  I  to  meself,  this  is  a  thrick  ov  the 
Sassenach  blaguards  to  shut  me  mouth,  they  well  knowin  what  I'm 
about  to  say.  I  gave  a  flourish  ov  me  shillelagh  an'  shouted  at  the 
top  ov  me  voice — 
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"  Is  it  ordher  ye  want,"  says  I,  "for  1*11  soon  inteijnice  it  to  ye  ! " 
but  again  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  shoutins  to  that  extint  you 
couldn't  hear  yer  own  words.     "  Ordher,  ordher  !  Chair,  chair  ! " 

Me  frind  at  me  side  sazed  me  coat-tails,  an'  pulled  me  down  on 
the  sate,  an'  afther  possessin  himself  oy  me  shillelagh,  which  I  was 
about  to  bring  down  on  the  head  ov  a  jintleman  who  was  shoutin 
"  Chair,  chair ! "  and  who  had  mighty  little  hair  for  the  size  ov  his 
brains,  named  the  member  for  Waterford,  says  to  me — 

"  Rape  still,  I  tell  ye.  Ye've  made  a  misthake.  Ye  must  always 
on  risin  to  addhress  the  Spaker  take  off  yer  hat.  Ye'U  have  to 
apologise." 

The  Spaker  said  in  a  slow,  clear  voice — 

"  I  must  inform  the  Honourable  Member  that  he  is  not  in  order  in 
addreamng  the  chair  with  his  hat  on  \  and  I  hope  he  will  not  consider 
it  one  of  his  duties  as  a  representative  to  bring  a  shillelagh  into 
this  House  and  emphasise  his  remarks  with  flourishes  not  strictly 
rhetorical." 

At  that  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  an*  beiu  willin  to  adhere  to 
the  ways  ov  the  place,  I  took  off  me  hat  an'  got  up  again  on  me  legs, 
an'  says  I — 

**  Misther  Spaker,  I  axe  yer  pardin,  but  I'm  unbeknownst  to  the 
rules  ov  the  House.  I  hereby  give  notis  that  at  an  awrly  day  I  shall 
call  the  attenshun  ov  the  House  to  the  subjec  ov  the  relashuns  ov 
Ireland  to  Grate  Brittan  an'  move  resolushuns  thereon."  Ye  see  I'd  got 
it  as  pat  as  could  be  from  Father  O'Swill. 

The  laughter  was  ten  times  worse  than  before,  an'  the  little  Spaker 
nearly  rowled  off  the  chair.  I  was  beginnin  to  feel  for  me  shillelagh, 
whin  up  jumps  a  man  right  forenenst  the  Spaker,  an'  standin'jat  the 
table,  looks  roun  the  house,  wid  his  eyes  very  angiy  and  very  wild, 
an'  says  he,  pointin  at  me  with  his  right  ear — 

"  And  I  beg  to  give  notice  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  if 
that  motion  is  brought  forward  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  the 
Government  will  consider  it  its  duty  to  treat  it  as  one  involving  a 
question  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  "  (here  there  was  loud  cries  of 
"Oh!  oh!").  "Yes,  I  repeat  it,  as  involving  confidence  in  the 
Ministry,  and  we  ehall  be  governed  by  the  result  accordingly." 

Misther  Maguire  explaned  to  me  that  the  jintleman  was  in  the 
habit  ov  givin  these  notises  afther  any  moshun  he  didn't  like,  an' 
'twas  a  sign  ov  the  importance  attached  to  me  weight  an'.standin'  to 
have  me  proposal  made  a  critical  question.  So  afther  doin  me  duty, 
I  went  out  to  exchange  oongratulashuns  wid  Tully  O'More's  newy, 
who,  betwane  you  an  me  is  the  only  honest  pathriot,  barrin  mesel^ 
in  the  Parliment  Houses. 


CLEMENCE. 

By  the  Axtthob  of  "Patty." 


I. 

The  old  Court-yard  of  the  "  Ours  d'Or  "  is  fiill  of  warm  light,  but  it  is 
not  glowing  August  sunshine. 

The  tall  fuschias  in  green  tubs  which  border  the  court  are  scarcely 
in  leaf  j  there  are  no  blossom-buds  on  the  myrtles,  though  they  have 
put  out  bright  tender  little  leaves  of  expectation  ;  the  fountain 
sparkles,  but  the  fish  are  not  gambolling  in  the  basin  below — they 
are  still  housed  safely  in  the  glass  globe  in  Cl^ence's  parlour. 

The  sun  disports  himself  chiefly  among  the  gueldres  roses  and 
lilacs,  which  atone  just  now  for  the  shabby  brown  show  they  will 
make  in  autumn,  by  a  perfect  luxury  of  blossoms;  snowy  masses 
with  exquisite  green  and  grey  shadows  in  between ;  lilac  flowers,  now 
rich,  now  delicate — always  exquisite,  both  in  hue  and  fragrance. 

It  is  almost  May,  and  yet  the  keen  March  wind  lingers  so  as  to 
keep  Eulalie  the  cook — there  is  no  male  chef  at  this  old  Flemish  inn — 
mindftd  of  her  rheumatism,  and  unwiUmg  to  venture  out  of  the  warm 
shelter  of  her  kitchen. 

Eulalie  is  a  small  spare  woman,  with  a  clever  &.ce  and  dark  eyes ; 
these  are  full  of  vexation  as  she  stands  beside  a  small  table  on  one 
side  of  the  kitchen,  and  strips  the  leaves  from  crisp  young  lettuce- 
plants. 

'^  It  is  insupportable,"  she  grumbles,  as  she  drops  each  leaf  deftly 
into  the  shining  brass  pan  of  water  at  her  feet.  '^  Mam'selle  Cl^mence 
goes  beyond  reason ;  if  her  sister,  Madame  Scherer,  were  to  ask  for  the 
gown  off  Mam'selle's  back  she  would  send  it  her.  She  gave  Madame  ■ 
Scherer  a  husband,  though  it  almost  broke  her  heart,  and  that  is 
enough — ^too  much ;  it  is  folly  to  go  on  pouring  wine  into  a  fiiU 
bottle." 

Eulalie  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  shreds  off  the  lettuce-leaves  faster 
than  ever  ;  she  has  a  clever  head  and  a  warm  heart,  but  her  temper 
needs  a  safety-valve.  Some  time  ago  it  had  found  this,  when  Madame 
de  Vos — ^the  mother  of  the  landlord  of  the  "  Ours  d'Or  " — came  self- 
invited  to  manage  her  son's  household. 

Eulalie  disliked  the  fat  pink-faced  dame  from  the  beginning,  first 
for  the  petty  vexations  which  Madame  de  Vos  had  inflicted  on  her  son's 
wife,  Eulalie's  own  dear  mistress,  but  chiefly  for  the  unceremonious 
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way  in  which  she  had  installed  herself  at  the  "  Ours  d'Or  "  after  her 
daughter-in-law's  death. 

Eulalie  had  put  on  her  war-paint  at  that  time,  and  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  keep  her  fighting  weapons  sharp  and  bright,  and  to  say  truth 
this  process  was  in  some  way  congenial  to  the  skilful  old  woman. 

At  that  time  had  happened  the  great  sorrow  of  Cl^mence  de  Vos. 
Her  betrothed  lover,  Louis  Scherer,  had  returned  at  the  appointed  time 
to  claim  her  as  his  wife  ;  but  Cl^ence  was  absent,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  her  young  sister  Rosalie,  and,  as  Eulalie  always  persisted  in 
affirming,  the  manoeuvres  of  Madame  de  Yoe,  so  infatuated  the  young 
soldier,  that  Cl^mence  voluntarily  released  him  from  his  troth-plight, 
and  he  and  Rosalie  were  married. 

But  Cl^mence's  father  had  been  unable  to  forgive  the  woimd  in- 
flicted on  his  beloved  child,  and,  on  Rosalie's  wedding-day,  madame 
her  grandmother  went  back  to  live  in  her  own  house  at  Louvain. 

''  Dame !  what  a  happiness !  what  a  relief ! "  Eulalie  had  said. 
''  Mam'selle  Cl^mence  will  now  take'  the  place  that  should  always  have 
been  hers ;  and  what  an  angel  is  Mam'selle  CUmence  ! '' 

It  may  be  that  the  principle  which  urged  the  cook  at  the  ''Ours 
d'Or  "  so  constantly  to  brighten  the  shining  brass'  pots  and  pans  on  her 
kitchen-wall  was  thorough,  and  led  her  also  to  fear  lest  her  tongue  too 
might  grow  dull  and  rusty  unless  she  sometimes  sharpened  it  against 
her  master  Auguste  de  Yos,  and  even  against  the  "  angel "  Mam'selle 
Cl^mence. 

There  is  a  slight  sound,  and  Eulalie  looks  up. 

A  black-cloaked  figure  stands  at  the  parlour  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  long,  paved,  arched-over  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
"Ours  d'Or." 

Eulalie  comes  forward  to  the  door  of  her  kitchen,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paved  entrance  way. 

"  Mam'selle  Cl^mence,"  she  says,  shrilly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Eulalie,  I  am  coming :  "  the  voice  is  so  sweet  that  one 
is  impatient  to  see  the  face  which  goes  with  it,  but  Cl^mence  has 
turned  back  to  listen  to  her  father's  last  words. 

Auguste  de  Yos  is  a  stout,  florid  Belgian,  but  he  has  dark  hair  and 
an  intelligent  face.  He  looks  younger,  and  happier  too,  since  he  has 
been  left  to  live  alone  with  Cl^mence ;  he  has  the  same  blessed  freedom 
from  domestic  worry  that  he  enjoyed  while  his  wife  lived.  Cl^mence 
has  a  dexterous  way  of  keeping  the  bright  side  of  life  turned  towards 
her  father  ;  even  Eulalie's  querulousness  rarely  reaches  him.  Auguste 
de  Yos  has  never  been  a  demonstrative  man ;  but  ever  since  the  even- 
ing when  Rosalie's  marriage  was  decided,  there  has  been  a  graver 
tenderness  in  his  manner  to  his  eldest  daughter,  a  something  not  to 
be  painted  in  words,  but  which  often  kindles  in  Cl^mence  that  strange 
emotion  which  brings  a  sob  and  a  smile  together. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  Auguste  de  Yos  is  saying,  "  if  thou  sayest  it  is 
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need^y  I  yield;  but  remember  always  that  Rosalie^  has  three  maids 
and  only  two  children :  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  after  all  her 
grandmother  has  done  for  her,  and  for  Louis  Scherer  too,  they 
should  not  contrive  to  nurse  my  mother  in  her  sickness  without  thy 
help." 

CUmence  smiles :  she  has  a  sweet,  pensive  face,  but  her  dark  eyes 
light  up  at  this  smile,  and  sparkle  brightly  .through  the  long  black 
lashes. 

''Poor  Rosalie !  Thou  art  severe,  my  father;  but  it  is  almost  the  first 
request  she  has  made  me  since  her  marriage,  and  it  seems  a  beginning,. 

and "  here  C16mence  falters  and  blushes,  and  then  looks  frankly 

into  her  father's  eyes — he  is  father  and  mother  both  to  her  now — 
''  only  thou  knowest  well  Rosalie  has  never  been  the  same  to  me  since 
she  went  away/' 

Her  father's  eyes  are  full  of  wistful  tenderness. 

''  The  faidt  is  none  of  thy  making,  Cl^menoe/' 

''  I  must  go  to  Eulalie : "  she  nods  and  leaves  him.  ''  Poor  Rosalie,'^ 
she  says  to  herself,  "  she  is  not  yet  forgiven." 

''Hein,"  EulaUe  puts  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  pugnacious 
sparrow  as  Cl^ence  steps  into  the  kitchen,  ''  fine  doings,  indeed ; 
and  it  is  true  then,  Mam'selle,  that  you  go  to-morrow  to  Bruges  to 
nurse  the  bonne-maman  who  never  was  once  good  to  you  % " 

''Hush,  Eulalie,  you  may  not  so  speak  of  my  grandmother," 
CUmence's  grey  eyes  look  almost  severe. 

Eulalie  turns  to  the  table  behind  her. 

"  I  speak  as  I  find,  Mam'selle.  Duty  is  duty  everywhere ;  and  to  me, 
Mam'selle,  Monsieur  is  of  more  value  than  Madame  his  mother,  and 
he  will  be  sad  without  you  ;  and  she — ^well  she  would  have  perhaps  a 
little  neglect,  what  will  you  %  Madame  Scherer  is  yoimg,  ajid  she  loves 
her  ease ;  but  she  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  Madame  de  Yos,  if 
you  do  not  go,  Mam'selle  Gl^enoe." 

''  Nevertheless  I  am  going."  Ol^mence  speaks  decidedly,  and  her 
bright  smile  quiets  Eulalie.  "  Now  I  want  some  broth,  a  cold  chicken, 
if  you  can  spare  me  one,  and  some  eggs.  I  am  going  to  see  your 
friend,  the  wife  of  the  sacristan  of  St.  MicheL" 

Eulalie  grunts,  but  she  produces  the  food  demanded,  and  carefully 
stows  it  away  in  a  basket. 

"It  is  all  very  weU,"  she  says;  "I  don't  grudge  the  food  and 
drink  which  Mam'selle  gives,  but  I  ask  myself,  when  Mam'selle 
Cl^mence  marries  and  goes  away — and  she  will  marry  some  day,  I 
suppose — ^ah !  but  the  man  will  be  lucky  ! — what  will  then  happen 
to  the  wife  of  the  sacristan  and  all  the  other  sick  folk  of  our  parish  ? 
She  has  used  them  to  these  dainties;  ma  foi !  it  will  be  harder  to  give 
them  up  altogether  than  to  go  without  them  now." 

Louis  Scherer  left  the  army  on  his  marriage ;  he  has  an  appoint- 
ment at  Bruges,  and  Rosalie  found  housekeeping  so  little  to  her 
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liking,  that  after  the  first  few  months  she  persuaded  her  husband  to 
let  Madame  de  Vos  live  with  them. 

For  a  time  this  arrangement  had  been  successful.  Madame  doatcd 
on  the  young  couple,  managed  the  servants,  and  contributed  lib^rsJly 
to  household  expenses ;  but  when  babies  came — ^two  with  only  a  year's 
interval  between — strife  arose  about  their  management^  and  the 
discord  in  his  household  disgusted  Louis  Schercr. 

It  was  at  his  instigation  that  Rosalie  had  now  written  to  aak 
C16mence  to  come  and  help  to  nurse  Madame  de  Yos  in  her  sickness. 


u. 

Louis  met  his  wife's  sister  at  the  railway  station.  C16mence  had 
not  seen  him  for  more  than  a  year :  she  thought  he  looked  ^ed ;  his 
fair,  handsome  face  was  full  of  worry. 

They  had  met  since  the  marriage,  and  all  remembrance  of  the  old 
relations  had  been  effaced  by  the  new,  save  it  may  be  a  certain  self- 
complacency  in  the  man  in  the  society  of  the  woman  who  had  once  so 
dearly  loved  him,  and  in  the  woman  a  certain  blindness  to  faults 
which  were  visible  to  all  other  eyes ;  but  then  Oldmenoe  de  Vos  was 
indulgent  to  everyone — ^to  every  one  but  herself. 

She  asked  after  all  the  fiunOy,  and  then, 

''How  is  the  Soeur  Marie?"  she  asked.  "Does  Rosalie  see  her 
often?" 

"  Ma  foi," — Louis  twirled  his  pretty,  soft  moustaches :  he  was 
really  handsome,  though  he  looked  too  well  aware  of  the  fact, — 
''  Rosalie  may,  and  she  may  not,  see  your  aunt,  the  Soeur  Marie ;  but 
she  does  not  tell  me.  I  have  no  special  liking  for  religieuses, 
especially  when  they  are  no  longer  young  or  pretty ;  but  here  we  are, 
Cl^ence,  and  there  is  your  little  god-^iaughter  peeping  out  of 
window." 

They  had  come  up  a  by-street,  which  ended  on  the  quay  of  one  of 
the  canals,  bordered  on  this  side  by  a  closely  planted  line  of  poplar- 
trees.  The  newly  opened  leaves  trembled  in  the  warm  sunshine 
reflected  from  the  red,  high-gabled  houses  over  the  water — ^houses 
which  went  straight  down  to  the  canal  edge,  and  seemed  to  bend 
forward  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  their  own  lull-length  reflections  in  the 
yellow  water.  Behind  the  houses  rose  the  graceful  tourelles  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  beyond,  rising  high  above  all  the  rest,  was  the 
befi&oi.  It  was  just  three  o'clock,  and  suddenly  the  carillon  sounded 
out  from  the  lofty  tower,  swelling,  with  sweet  throbs,  through  the  air 
above  them,  as  if  the  angels  were  holding  a  musical  festival  in  those 
melodious,  imearthly  strains. 

But  Louis  was  too  much  used  to  the  carillon  to  notice  it.  ''  There 
is  your  god-daughter,  Cl^mence/'  he  said. 
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C16mence  started  from  her  rapt  listening.  It  had  seemed  to  her 
she  heard  her  mother's  voice  up  there  among  the  angels. 

Louis  Scherer  lived  in  a  red  stepped-gabled  house.  There  was  a 
pointed  window  in  the  gable,  with  an  arched  hood  of  grey  stone  :  the 
window-mullions  too  were  of  stone.  Below  were  two  similar  windows, 
with  a  carved  spandril  between  the  arches ;  and  at  one  of  these  lower 
windows  peeped  out  a  little  smiling  cherub-face — ^a  miniature,  C16- 
mence  thought,  of  Rosalie. 

Cl^mence  kissed  both  hands  to  the  little  maid,  and  then  went  in 
through  the  open  archway  below  the  windows. 

There  was  a  patter  of  little  feet,  a  chirrup  of  slight  treble  voices, 
and  then  two  laughing  baby  feces  peeped  from  behind  a  green,  half- 
closed  door  on  the  left  of  the  paved  entrance. 

Cl^mence  forgot  where  she  was,  forgot  even  the  bonne-maman's 
illness,  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step,  with  the  two  blooming 
darlings  nestling  in  her  arms. 

The  younger  of  the  two,  the  little  Cl^mence,  talked  glibly  in  her 
soft,  incoherent  gibberish  ;  but  little  Louis  played  for  a  while  at  being 
shy,  alternately  hiding  his  face  in  his  aunt's  black  cloak,  or  else  look- 
ing up  with  round,  shining  blue  eyes,  and  his  pink,  fat  forefinger 
between  his  pouting  lips. 

Louis  had  passed  on  into  the  house  to  fetch  his  wife. 
"  Tiens,  tiens  ! "     Rosalie's  voice  sounded  so  shrill,  that  Clemence 
put  the  children  off  her  lap,  and  jumped  up  from  her  low  seat. 

The  sisters  kissed  each  other  affectionately,  and  then  they  ex- 
changed looks. 

"  Ma  foi,"  Rosalie  said  to  herself,  "  Clemence  grows  younger-look- 
ing every  time  I  see  her." 

"  Rosalie  looks  troubled ; "  and  Clemence  followed  her  sister  up- 
stairs, stifling  a  wish  that  she  would  look  more  sweet  and  simple. 
She  was  still  a  beautiful  blonde  j  but  the  Rosalie  of  Cl^mence's  youth 
had  been  lovelier  in  her  simplicity  than  the  befrizzled,  over-dressed 
lady,  whose  smile  was  so  forced  and  rare.  In  the  short  minute  that 
followed  their  greeting  Clemence  had  seen  Loulou  shrink  away  frx)m 
his  mother,  and  cling  to  his  father's  knees. 

Madame  de  Vos's  bedroom  was  at  the  end  of  the  upstairs  gallery. 
The  walls  were  white,  and  so  were  the  bed-hangings,  with  their  white- 
tufted  fringe.  The  cushion  in  the  window-seat  was  covered  in 
white  dimity;  the  window  itself  was  shrouded  in  white  curtains, 
fringed  like  the  bed-hangings.  All  this  white  seemed  to  bring  out  in 
yet  stronger  relief  the  deeply  tinted  pink  face  of  Madame  de  Vos. 
She  stretched  one  hand  out  to  greet  Clemence;  the  other  lay  still  on 
the  coverlet,  powerless  for  evermore. 

"  Eh  bien,  my  child,  thou  art  come  at  last,  then,  to  look  at  what  is 
left  of  thy  grandmother.  Ah !  but,  Clemence,  is  it  not  incredible 
that  I,  so  active,  and  of  so  perfect  a  constitution,  should  be  lying 
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here  like  a  silly  old  woman,  and  la  m^re  Borot,  that  old  imbecile, 
who  has  at  least  ten  more  years  than  I  have,  ails  nothing  %  Ma.  foi,  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  is." 

Ol^mence  kissed  the  fretful  face,  and  then  seated  herself  at  the 
bedside. 

"  Thou  canst  stay  a  few  minutes,  CUmence,**  Kosalie  nodded,  "  but 
not  longer.     I  ha^e  much  to  say  to  thee." 

Madame  de  Yos  looked  angry, 

*'  Rosalie,  thou  art  so  selfish.  Thou  hast  Louis  and  the  children  ; 
leave  Cl^mence  to  me  :  I  have  no  one." 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  a  weary  sigh.  Rosalie  made  an  expres- 
sive grimace  at  her  sister,  and  crept  out  of  the  room.  Cl^mence 
sighed  too.  At  home  she  and  her  father  lived  in  such  unbroken 
harmony,  this  discord  seemed  doubly  jarring.  This  was  only  her 
second  visit  to  Bruges,  and  when  Rosalie  had  paid  short  visits  to  the 
"Ours  d'Or"  she  had  been  gay  and  bright.  But  her  grandmother 
soon  claimed  Ol^ence's  attention.  Madame  de  Yos  began  with  her 
own  sufferings,  and  then  went  on  to  the  neglect,  the  vanity,  the  bad 
temper  of  Rosalie. 

"  And,  Cl^mence,  she  is  also  jealous.  She  will  not  let  thee  stay 
long  with  me,  lest  thou  shoiddst  love  me  best.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  little  ones  :  they  love  the  bonne-maman,  poor  darlings ;  and  so 
they  may  not  run  to  the  end  of  the  gallery — and  I  who  have  done 
everything  for  her." 

As  soon  as  she  could  get  the  words  in,  Cl^mence  interrupted, — 

"  Does  la  tante  come  to  see  thee — the  Soeur  Marie  % " 

''  No ;  no  one  remembers  me  now.  I  am  helpless,  and  suffering, 
and  foiTgotten.  I  had  plenty  of  friends,  as  thou  knowest,  when  I  had 
a  house  of  my  own,  and  did  not  spend  my  money  on  ungrateful 
children.  The  Sceur  Marie,  why  should  she  come  ?  Rosalie  told  me 
that  Louis  disliked  to  see  her,  and  so  I  told  my  poor  Marie  to  keep 
away ;  and,  CUmence,  it  is  true  that  Marie  is  not  an  amusing  com- 
panion." 

It  was  such  a  new  pleasure  for  the  invalid  to  get  so  sweet  and 
cheerful  a  listener,  that  she  would  scarcely  let  Cl^mence  go  when  she 
was  summoned  to  supper. 

Sounds  of  angry  voices  came  from  the  eating-room.  Cl^mence 
opened  the  door,  and  met  Louis  just  coming  out.  He  had  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  his  face  was  flushed. 

"  Bon  soir,  my  sister,"  he  said.  "  You  and  Rosalie  may  have  all 
the  talk  to  yourselves." 

He  passed  out,  and  Cldmence  looked  at  her  sister.  Rosalie's  face 
was  heated  and  angry.  She  sat  in  sullen  silence,  and  gave  C16- 
mence  her  supper  without  any  remark. 

"  I  find  bonne-maman  better  than  I  thought  to  find  her.  The 
attack  does  not  seem  to  affect  her  speech." 
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Rosalie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Thou  mayest  well  say  that."     She  tossed  her  befrizzed  head. 

Very  surely  she  has  been  telling  thee  fine  tales  about  me  and  my 
doings.  Ah  !  I  know/' — she  disregarded  Cl^mence's  attempt  to  8to(> 
her — "  it  is  always  I  who  do  all  the  wrong.  Others  may  do  aa  they 
choose ;  but  they  are  always  right  with  bonne-maman." 

Cl^mence's  heart  ached  :  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  union  in  this 
household.  A  tender,  motherly  longing  to  comfort  her  young  sister 
mged  her  to  speak. 

"  But  how  is  it,  Rosalie] — ^thou  wast  always  the  one  she  loved  best. 
When  people  are  ill,  dearest,  they  get  fractious,  and  find  fault  with 
those  they  prefer." 

Rosalie  shook  her  head. 

*^  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  it,  C16mence.  It  did  not  begin  with 
.  ids  illness :  the  bonne-maman  is  unjust  and  selfish,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  talk  about  her." 

It  seemed  to  Cl^mence  that  it  was  not  easy  to  talk  about  anything  to 
Rosalie.  She  would  not  speak  either  of  her  husband  or  her  children. 
The  only  subject  in  which  she  seemed  interested  was  a  new  toilette — 
a  dress  and  bonnet  she  had  been  choosing  for  the  fete  to  be  held  next 
week  in  the  Jardin  Botanique. 

''  Thou  wilt  like  it,  CUmence.  There  will  be  music,  and  the  ofBcers- 
will  all  be  there."     It  seemed  to  Cl^mence  that  Rosalie  blushed. 

*'  But  I  shall  not  go.  The  bonne-maman  is  quite  helpless,  though 
she  can  talk,  and  I  do  not  think  she  ought  to  be  left  till  she  is- 
better." 

"  As  thou  wilt."  Rosalie's  sullen  look  came  back,  and  it  seemed 
best  to  leave  her  to  herself. 

TTI. 

The  fite  in  the  Jardin  Botanique  begins  at  two  o'clock.  There  is 
just  time  to  hurry  over  the  children's  meal,  and  for  Rosalie  to  make  a 
fresh  toilette  when  she  comes  in  from  mass. 

She  is  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  when  she  comes  downstairs.  016- 
mance  has  not  seen  her  sister  look  so  bright  since  her  arrival  at 
Bruges. 

"  Come,  Loulou,  make  haste."  Rosalie  speaks  cheerfully,  without 
the  fretful  ring  to  which  Cl^mence  has  grown  accustomed.  "We 
shall  be  late,  if  thou  dost  not  hasten."  She  goes  to  the  window.  It 
seems  a  matter  of  course  that  Cltoence  should  sit  between  the  two 
children,  giving  them  their  dinner. 

"  Oh !  what  lovely  weather !" — there  is  all  the  glee  of  a  child  in 
Rosalie's  voice — "  and  I  was  so  afraid  it  would  be  cold." 

The  door  opened,  and  her  husband  came  in.  He  was  evidently 
struck  by  her  improved  looks. 
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"  Are  we  not  gay  in  our  new  bonnet  1 "  he  said,  to  Clemence.  "  I 
am  just  in  time,  Rosalie,  to  escort  thee  to  the  Jardin  Botanique." 

"  Thanks " — Cldmence  started  at  the  chaoged  voice,  and  she  saw 
the  smile  fade  away — "  I  have  no  wish  to  be  troublesome,  Louis.  I 
am  sure  thou  coiildst  find  a  more  amusing  companion ;  and  I  have  ta 
take  care  of  Loulou  and  little  Clemence/' 

''As  it  pleases  thee  ;  but  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  start  together/* 
Louis  spoke  carelessly;  but  it  seemed  to  Cl^ence  that  he  was 
wounded.     He  stood  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while 
the  children  were  got  ready. 

Clemence  sighed  when  they  had  all  gone  away.  It  had  been  sad 
enough  to  see  the  disunion  between  Rosalie  and  her  grandmother ; 
but  this  was  worse.  Was  Louis  really  an  unkind  husband,  and  was 
this  the  secret  of  the  change  in  Rosalie  1  But  her  grandmother's  bell 
rang  loudly,  and  she  was  soon  by  the  invalid's  bed,  listening  to  the 
reiteration  of  all  her  sufferings,  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
fi3.mily  Van  Rooms,  and  the  devotion  evinced  by  Madame  de  Vos  to  her 
grandchildren. 

"  I  am  glad  the  day  is  so  fine,"  said  Clemence. 

Madame  de  Vos  grunted  and  turned  away  with  a  discontented  look 
on  her  pink  face. 

"  Thou  art  glad  for  Rosalie  to  play  peacock.  Ah,  Clemence,  if  thou 
wert  married  to  Louis,  would  it  be  necessary  for  thee  to  chatter  to  all 
the  officers  in  the  town? " 

CUmence  gave  a  little  start,  but  she  began  to  talk  of  something 
else  ;  she  would  not  believe  evil  of  Rosalie. 

Louis  came  home  long  before  Rosalie  did ;  he  brought  Loulou  with 
him.     Clemence  foimd  the  little  boy  in  his  nursery,  crying. 

''  Papa  has  sent  me  away  from  him,"  he  sobbed ;  "  and  maman  has. 
called  me  a  naughty  boy,  and  I  am  not  naughty,  my  aunt." 

Clemence  always  stole  some  minutes  every  day  from  the  invalid, 
to  play  with  the  children;  but  to-day  she  stayed  in  the  nursery  longer 
than  usual.  It  was  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  :  no  fear  that 
noise  could  reach  mother  or  grandmother.  Clemence  romped  and 
laughed  till  she  was  fairly  tired ;  she  loved  Loulou  dearly,  he  was  so 
caressing  and  affectionate. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  fairy,  my  aunt,"  the  child  said,  as  he  came  down- 
stairs with  her  to  the  door  of  his  great-grandmother's  room.  "  It  is 
always  bright  in  the  house  now  thou  art  here  ;  I  am  never  triste." 

He  hugged  her  so  tightly  that  Cl^mence's  fi9.ce  was  hidden  in  his  curls. 

At  the  moment  Rosalie  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage  ; . 
she  looked  flushed   and   angry,  and   she  passed  on  into  her  room 
without  a  word. 

When  Clemence  went  downstairs  to  supper,  she  found  Louis  alone. 

"  I  am  not  going  out  this  evening,"  he  said.  "  We  need  not  wait. 
supper  for  Rosalie  ;  she  has  gone  to  bed." 

H  2 
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"  What  is  it  %  "  Cl^mence  asked  herself.  "  There  is  a  constrained 
atmosphere  in  this  house.  I  dare  not  ask  a  question,  lest  I  should  do 
mischief  or  make  a  quarrel.  Are  Louis  and  Rosalie  really  miserable,  or 
is  it  only  before  others  that  they  speak  so  coldly  ? " 

Marriage  was  different  from  what  Clemence  had  pictured  it ;  and 
yet  when  she  thought  of  her  father  and  mother,  she  felt  that  there 
must  be  something  amiss  between  Louis  and  Rosalie. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfeust-time,  Loulou  sat  close  to  his  mother. 

**  The  aunt  Clemence  is  a  good  fairy,"  he  said  ;  "  if  I  am  crying,  she 
makes  me  happy  again  :  she  is  like  sunshine ;  the  room  is  dark  and  sad 
when  she  goes  out  of  it.  Maman,  get  some  sunshine  from  our  aunt 
Clemence." 

Rosalie  was  pouring  out  coffee ;  her  hand  shook,  and  the  table-cloth  » 

was  spoiled. 

She  turned  a  crimson  face  on  Loulou,  and  boxed  his  ears. 

"  Go  upstairs,  naughty  chatterbox :  see  the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 

Louis  Scherer  looked  up  from  his  newspaper.  Generally  he  ate  his 
breakfast  without  making  a  remark  of  any  kind  ;  but  Loulou  was  his 
special  darling. 

"  Thou  art  unjust,"  he  said  to  his  wife  :  "  it  was  not  Loulou  who 
upset  the  coffee." 

Rosalie's  eyes  flashed. 

**  No ;  of  course  it  is  always  I  who  am  to  blame — I  who  am  wrong 
with  every  one^"  ^ 

She  got  up,  and  left  the  breakfast-table.  Louis  muttered  an 
exclamation,  and  then  he  smiled  at  Clemence. 

**  Will  you  pour  out  coffee,  or  shall  I]"  he  said. 

Clemence  felt  miserable. 

"  Go  after  her,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Louis  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  Rosalie  :  it  is  necessary  to  her  to  be  jealoiis. 
It  is  you  and  the  children  to-day ;  it  will  be  some  one  else  to-morrow. 
It  is  better  to  leave  her  alone." 

"  And  yet,"  Clemence  thought  as  she  sat  afterwards  in  her  grand- 
mother's room,  "  what  can  this  leaving  alone  come  to  1  Must  not  each 
of  these  little  jars  weaken  love?  And  how  they  loved  each  other  once  ; 
ah,  if  I  could  only  see  them  happy  again  !" 

She  heard  a  rustling  at  the  door ;  opening  it  gently,  she  saw  little 
Louis  sobbing,  curled  up  on  the  passage  floor. 

Clemence  held  out  her  hand,  but  the  child  shrank  away. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  1 "  She  went  after  him,  and  caught  him  up  in 
her  arms. 

"  It  is  thy  fault,  not  mine  now."  A  look  of  infinite  relief  came  into 
the  little  troubled  face.  "  Maman  says  I  am  naughty  to  love  thee 
so  much  ;  and  now  it  is  thou  who  lovest  me.  Aunt  Clemence ; "  but  he 
twined  his  arms  round  hor  neck,  "  I  do  love  thee  best  in  the  world*'* 
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Aunt  Cldmence  was  glad  to  hide  her  eyes  among  his  golden  curls. 
She  was  shocked,  frightened  even,  that  Rosalie  could  thus  teach  her 
child  evil ;  and  yet,  what  could  she  do  ?  If  she  spoke  to  Eosalie^  it 
might  perhaps  bring  open  discord  between  them. 

She  stood  hugging  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  Rosalie's  door  opened. 

Cl^mence  felt  guilty  before  her  sister's  frowning  face,  only  for  an 
instant,  then  she  set  little  Loulou  down. 

"  Run  upstairs,''  she  said  quietly ;  "  go  and  play  with  the  little 
one." 

The  boy  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  hesitated. 

"  Go,  Loulou,"  said  Cl^mence  ]  and  he  boimded  upstairs. 

"  Why  dost  thou  send  him  away,  Cl^mence  ]  When  I  asked  thee  to 
come  and  nurse  our  grandmother,  it  was  not  that  thou  mightest  rule 
my  children  and  my  house." 

Clemence  opened  her  bed-room  door. 

''  Come  in  here,"  she  said.  Rosalie  had  spoken  in  a  high,  constrained 
voice,  and  one  of  the  servants  was  crossing  the  end  of  the  gallery« 

Rosalie  followed  her  sister,  but  she  went  on  speaking. 

"I  care  not  who  hears  me:  I  have  done  no  wrong  this  time. 
Xo  mother  can  submit  quietly  to  be  robbed  of  the  love'  of  her 
children." 

"  Listen  to  me."  Clemence  spoke  firmly.  "  Rosalie,  thou  art  not 
happy,  and  thy  vexation  makes  thee  imjust  to  all.  Children  always 
like  new  faces ;  if  I  were  here  always,  Loulou  would  not  care  for  me ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  bonne-maman.  Why,  Rosalie,"  Cl^mence's  eyes 
were  full  of  tender  sweetness — she  smiled  into  the  fair  sulky  face, 
'*  thou  knowest  thou  wast  always  the  pet  and  the  favourite  i***  no 
one  could  ever  help  loving  thee.  Jealousy  should  never  trouble 
thee." 

Rosalie's  eyes  flamed  with  anger. 

'<  Thou  art  as  unjust  as  Louis  is.  I  am  not  jealous,  I  am  not  vain; 
but  surely  when  I  find  every  one  preferred,  when  hiisband  and 
children  too  desert  me,  it  is  time  that  I  should  feel  it.  I  am  not 
insensible,  Clemence.  Cold,  correct  people  do  not  know  how  warm 
hearts  suffer."  Tears  sprang  to  her  angry  eyes,  but  she  wiped  them 
away.     "  It  is  useless  for  one  to  try  to  teach  another." 

Clemence  put  her  arm  round  her  sister,  and  kissed  the  flushed 
unwilling  cheek. 

''  I  did  not  mean  that  thou  hadst  not  sorrows,  dearest ;  only  thou 
most  not  brood  over  them.  Vexations  are  like  eggs  :  if  we  leave  them 
to  grow  cold,  they  wiU  perish  out  of  existence ;  but  if  we  nurse  them, 
they  will  gain  strength  and  life.  Why  not  go  and  romp  with  the 
children  now  1 — it  would  do  thee  good." 

Rosalie  drew  herself  proudly  away. 

*' Single  women  talk  of  what  they  cannot  understand,"  she  said 
bitterly.    "  I  suppose  I  shall  get  a  lecture  next  on  behaviour  towards 
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Louis  :  I  am  thankful  all  the  same  ; "  she  curtseyed  profoimdly,  and 
then  swept  haughtily  on  to  the  door ;  "  but,  CUmence,  when  I  want 
advice  about  my  behaviour,  I  will  ask  for  it." 


«*  IV. 

Monsieur  de  Vos  is  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  courtyard  of 
the  "  Ours  d'Or,"  his  head  droops  forward,  his  hands  are  clasped  behind 
him  ;  between  them  he  holds  an  open  letter.  He  has  been  walking  up 
and  down  in  perplexed  silence  for  at  least  ten  minutes — silence 
unbroken  except  by  the  vociferations  of  Cl^mence's  canary-bird  from 
his  green  and  gold  cage  in  one  of  the  arboiu*8. 

The  silence,  however,  is  not  solitary.  Eulalie  stands  at  her  kitchen 
<loor.  The  wind  has  a  keen  easterly  twang  in  it,  but  £ulalie  has 
forgotten  her  rheumatism;  she  stands  with  her  left  hand  clasping 
her  waist,  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  pressed  against  her  lips, 
as  if  to  keep  in  words. 

For,  though  she  has  been  dumb,  her  face  is  full  of  defiance.  She 
has  burst  forth  once  in  vehement  disapproval,  and  has  been  bid  to 
hold  her  peace ;  but  the  remainder  of  her  objections  are  on  her 
tongue  with  a  siire  purpose  of  being  spoken. 

The  letter  between  her  master's  fingers  is  from  Cl^encc  ;  it  tells 
in  simple  words  that  Madame  de  Vos  is  better,  but  that  she  needs 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  that  Cl^mence  wishes  to  bring  her  grand- 
xaother  home  to  the  "  Ours  d*Or." 

In  his  heart  Monsieur  de  Vos  feels  the  truth  of  his  old  servant's 
words,  that  Madame  de  Vos  has  always  ill  treated  Cl^mence,  and  that 
there  will  be  strife  if  she  comes  back  ;  but  Auguste  de  Vos  is  too 
dutiful  to  permit  Eulalie's  tongue  this  licence,  and  he  has  told  her 
sternly  to  mind  her  own  business. 

"  It  w  my  business,"  muttered  the  cook ;  "  but  it  ought  to  be  yours." 

He  stops  at  last  in  his^walk,  and  comes  up  to  £ulalie. 

"  They  wiU  be  here  to-morrow,"  he  says :  "  you  had  better  see  that 
their  rooms  are  ready." 

"  Monsieur,"  Etdalie's  face  looks  as  wooden  as  one  of  the  painted 
figures  in  the  courtyard, ''  I  love  you  and  Mam'seUe,  but  I  cannot  obey 
a  new  mistress ;  you  must  then  engage  a  new  cook  for  the  'Ours  d*Or.* " 

'^  £tdalie,"  the  master's  face  is  as  set  as  the  maid's,  ^'  you  are  good, 
but  you  are  also  imbecile.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  could  not  live 
away  from  Mam'selle  Cl^mence  ?  do  you  not  know  also  that  any  other 
soup  than  yours  would  give  me  indigestion  1  There,  it  is  ended ;  I 
will  not  hear  another  syllable." 

Monsieur  de  Vos  probably  thinks  it  best  not  to  trust  to  his  cook's 
self-control,  for  he  walks  quickly  up  the  arched  entrance-way,  and 
atands  looking  out  over  the  little  Place. 
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Cl^mence  does  not  complain  in  her  letter  to  her  father,  and  yet  the 
tone  of  it  troubles  him.  Like  many  another  silent  man,  seemingly 
self-absorbed  and  indifferent,  Augusto  de  Yos  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  he  loves  ;  his  sympathy  with  C16mence 
is  so  perfect,  that  he  knows  already  that  her  visit  to  Bruges  has 
been  unhappy,  but  he  is  not  going  to  question  her. 

"  She  will  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  know,"  he  said.  "  Cl^mence  is 
good ;  but  she  has  a  gift  that  is  rarer  among  women  than  goodness — 
she  knows  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent." 

But  when  she  came,  though  Cl^mencc  was  silent,  Monsieur  de  Yos 
was  soon  informed  of  the  disunion  in  the  Scherer  household. 

Madame  de  Yos  had  not  recovered  the  use  of  her  left  hand ;  but  she 
was  no  longer  bedridden,  and  her  tongue  wagged  quite  as  freely  as 
-ever. 

She  told  her  son  that  she  was  quite  sure  Rosalie's  ill-temper  and 
Jealousy  had  driven  C16mence  away  from  Bruges. 

Monsieur  de  Yos  felt  indignant ;  that  his  good  patient  child,  after 
all  she  had  suffered,  should  be  ill  treated  by  any  one,  was  hard  to 
bear ;  but  imkindness  from  Rosalie,  for  whom  Cl^mence  had  given 
up  the  happiness  of  her  young  life,  seemed  to  the  tender  &ther  the 
highest  pitch  of  ingratitude. 

"  And  Louis,  my  mother,  how  does  he  behave  % " 

"  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Louis  ;  he  is  perhaps  not  at  home  so  much 
as  he  used  to  be,  but  what  will  you,  Auguste  ?  If  a  woman  is  jealous 
and  finds  fault,  you  cannot  expect  a  man  to  be  always  patient." 

"  When  people  love  each  other  so  foolishly,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
set  others  aside  that  just  these  two  may  marry,  ma  m^ — it  seems 
to  me," — ^here  Monsieur  de  Yos  became  conscious  of  his  frowning  brows 
And  irate  voice,  and  smoothed  himself  into  a  more  dutiful  aspect,— * 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  pair  should  be  more  than  usually  loving 
and  happy.  But  it  is  true  in  this  as  in  other  things,  ill-gotten 
goods  never  prosper." 

Madame  de  Yos  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  small  round  eyes. 
She  was  not  crying  \  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  son's  words  were 
personal,  and  it  behoved  her  to  resent  them. 

"  You  forget  that  I  approved  of  the  marriage,  Auguste,  and  it  is 
impossible  with  my  experience  that  I  could  mistake.  Louis  was 
much  more  suited  to  Rosalie  than  to  Cl^mence." 

*'  I  agree  with  you ; "  and  this  ended  the  discussion,  but  not  the 
anger  of  Monsieur  de  Yos. 

V. 

Meantime  at  Bruges  the  sad  discord  had  increased.  Till  her 
iUness,  Madame  de  Yos  had  taken  all  housekeeping  matters  off 
Rosalie's  hands ;  and  now  that  she  had  no  one  even  to  consult,  th« 
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young  wife  found  her  task  too  irksome.  Her  sharp  temper  made  her 
servants  dissatisfied  and  unwilling,  and  Louis  Scherer  complained 
bitterly  of  thie  discomfort  of  his  home. 

"  If  you  stayed  in-doors,  Rosalie,  and  minded  the  house  and  the 
children,  instead  of  parading  like  a  peacock  on  the  Kauter,  chattering 
to  popinjays,  one  might  get  a  dinner  or  a  supper  one  could  eat." 

At  this  Rosalie  flew  out  in  rebellion.  "  She  had  been  brought  up 
to  be  waited  on.  She  had  never  done  servants'  work,  and  she  was 
not  going  to  begin." 

"  And  about  the  Kauter,"  she  said,  passionately,  "  it  is  too  bad. 
I  may  speak  to  Captain  Delabre,  or  I  may  not ;  but  I  go  to  the 
Eauter  to  hear  the  band  play,  not  to  seek  him.  It  is  quite  different 
from  you,  who  go  out  every  evening  to  talk  to  Eugenie  Legros." 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ma  foi,"  he  said,  wearily,  "  I  am  growing  tired  of  this,  Rosalie. 
You  are  always  angry  when  I  go  to  see  Legros ;  but  it  has  never 
occurred  to  me,  when  I  go  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  that  I  might 
also  talk  to  his  daughter.  As  you  suggest  it,  I  will  try  perhaps. 
Au  revoir.     I  advise  you  to  cultivate  good  temper." 

But  Louis  Scherer  did  not  go  as  usual  to  see  his  old  friend. 
Rosalie's  temper  had  never  struck  him  so  unfavourably  as  it  did  to- 
night. She  had  grumbled  incessantly,  but  she  had  never  spoken  so 
openly.  Rosalie  had  parted  angrily  from  her  sister,  and  had  told 
Cl^mence  that  it  was  her  visit  that  had  stirred  up  strife ;  and  though 
this  was  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poor  jealous  girl  meant  it, 
it  was  true  that  Louis  had  become  more  aware  of  his  wife's  un- 
gentleness  by  means  of  the  contrast  she  offered  to  C16mence.  She 
had  grown  into  a  way  of  upbraiding  her  husband  for  everything  he 
did,  and  yet  she  felt  aggrieved  by  his  want  of  tenderness.  Louis 
Scherer,  on  this  evening,  did  not  even  give  himself  the  enjoyment  of 
his  pipe.     He  was  deeply,  thoroughly  unhappy. 

"  And  women's  tempers  do  not  improve  with  age,"  he  thought. 
^'  Who  could  have  guessed  a  sweet,  blooming  girl  like  Rosalie  could 
change  into  such  fretfulness  ? " 

He  paced  up  and  down  beside  the  canal.  Lights  in  the  distance 
twinkled  among  the  trees,  and  glittered  faintly  on  the  water.  Some 
people  had  stopped  on  the  nearest  bridge,  and  were  laughing  merrily. 

"Why  do  I  endure  this  existence]"  he  said,  moodily.  "My 
cousin  Jacques,  at  Brussels,  has  often  said  he  would  gladly  exchange 
his  clerkship  for  mine.  I  have  enough  for  myself  and  for  Rosalie. 
It  is  hard  to  leave  the  children,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  them  for  a 
time ;  at  least,  anything  is  better  than  this  constant  strife.  I  will 
not  submit  to  it.  I  will  tell  Rosalie  my  intention ;  then  the  next 
time  she  finds  fault  with  me,  I  will  write  to  Jacques." 

Louis  Scherer  was  good-tempered,  and  soft,  and  weak ;  but  he  was 
selfish.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  in  himself  lay  a  means  of  soften- 
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ing  and  helping  the  irritable  temper  his  cold,  inaonciant  manner  fretted. 
He  represented  to  himself  that  Rosalie  was  not  the  girl  he  had 
married.  He  had  more  to  vex  him  than  she  had,  and  yet  he  never 
began  a  quarrel,  though  she  was  so  vain  in  manner  and  extravagant 
in  dress. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Monsieur  Scherer,  as  he  walked  slowly 
back  to  his  own  door,  "  that  I  am  an  exceedingly  ill-used  husband." 
His  next  remark  was  not  so  true.  ''  It  is  my  own  fault,  for  taking 
things  so  quietly.     I  will  end  the  whole  affair." 

He  went  home,  and  found  Rosalie  sitting  where  he  had  left  her. 
She  had  really  been  crying  bitterly ;  but  she  would  not  let  Louis 
guess  this,  and  when  he  announced  his  determination,  she  listened  in 
silence.  Louis  waited,  but  she  did  not  speak ;  and  he  turned  away, 
and  went  to  see  Legros. 

Rosalie  began  to  cry  a&esh.  There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Captain  Delabre  came  in.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  much  taller 
than  Louis  Scherer,  with  a  bold,  swaggering  air. 

He  seemed  disturbed  when  he  saw  Madame  Scherer  crying. 

'^  Madame  is  in  sorrow,"  he  said,  awkwardly ;  and  he  sighed. 

It  seemed  to  Rosalie  as  if  she  had  not  fully  realised  her  husband's 
unkindness  till  now.  Louis,  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  and  her 
love,  had  actually  threatened  to  desert  her ;  and  here  was  this  grand 
gentleman — a  grade  higher  in  the  army  than  Louis  had  ever  been — 
troubled  at  even  the  sight  of  her  grief. 

Her  heart  felt  bursting  j  it  relieved  itself  in  a  fresh  flow  of  sobs  and 
tears. 

The  captain  looked  still  more  tender  and  sympathetia  He  felt 
that  he  should  like  to  punch  the  head  of  Louis  Scherer. 

''  Pardon  me,  madame  ;  may  I  not  ask  what  is  your  sorrow  %  " 

Rosalie's  sobs  grew  less  frequent. 

"  I  cannot  teU  you,  monsieur."  A  little  quivering  sob  came ;  but 
she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  felt  ashamed  of  her  wet  face.  "  But — ^but 
I  am  the  most  miserable  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Ma  foi,  do  not  say  so;  it  makes  me  too  sad.  But  can  I  not  make 
you  happier  % " 

The  Captain's  voice  was  very  soothing  in  its  tenderness.  ''  Ah  i  if 
Louis  woiild  only  speak  'to  me  like  that,"  she  thought.  "  No, 
monsieur,  no  one  can  make  me  happy.  My  husband  is  angry  with 
me,  and  I ^"  here  her  sobs  began  again. 

Captain  Delabre  took  Madame  Scherer's  hand. 

"  The  man  who  can  cause  grief  to  so  fair  and  angel-like  a  being ^" 

and  then  he  stopped  abruptly.  The  door  had  opened,  and  Louis 
Scherer  stood  frowning  on  the  threshold. 

Captain  Delabre  did  not  let  go  the  hand  he  held.  He  rose  with 
admirable  coolness. 

"  Bon  soir,  madame,"  he  said.     "  I  am  so  pleased  to  hear  better 
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UGWB  of  Madame  de  Yos.  Ah  !  9a,  Severer,  where  did  you  Bpring 
from  ?  If  I  were  not  pressed  for  time,  I  would  stay  and  smd^e  a 
pipe  with  you ;  b«t,  as  it  is,  au  revoir;"  and  he  was  gone  before 
Scherer  coidd  recover  himself. 

Rosalie's  eyes  were  dry  at  once.  She  looked  angrily  at  her 
husband,  but  her  heart  was  full  of  fear. 

^'  So  this  is  the  way  thou  spendeet  the  lonely  evenings  I  hear  so 
much  o£"     Louis  had  come  forward,  and  he  stood  facing  his  wife. 

In  reality,  this  was  only  the  second  visit  of  Captain  Delabre  ;  but 
Rosalie  felt  too  much  outraged  by  her  husband's  suspicion  to  answer 
him  quietly.     She  got  up  and  faced  him,  pale  and  trembling  with  anger. 

''  It  is  too  much,  Louis.  For  six  months,  at  least,  thou  hast  left  me 
every  evening ;  and  am  I  to  have  no  society  or  sympathy  %  Even  on 
the  day  of  the  fete,  because  I  spoke  to  some  of  my  friends,  thou  wert 
angry,  and  I  had  to  get  home  as  I  could." 

Louis  had  recovered  his  self-possession.  He  spoke  in  a  calm,  stem 
voice,  which  frightened  his  wife  a  little. 

"Thou  art  unwise  to  recall  that  day,  Rosalie.  In  all  this  cold 
ostrangement  which  has  come  between  us,  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
reproaches,  perhaps  because  I  am  so  weary  of  thine  ;  but  I  was  not 
blind  at  the  f&te.  I  saw  thy  vanity  and  folly,  and  not  only  with 
Delabre.  If  I  left  the  fite  alone,  it  waa  not  till  thou  hadst  twice 
refused  to  come  with  me.  On  that  day,  Rosalie,  the  choice  was 
with  thee  between  me  and  thy  vanity ;  now  I  choose  between  theo 
and  peace.  It  is  useless  to  believe  that  I  am  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  a  vain,  inconstant  woman." 

At  first  she  had  softened,  but  the  last  words  brought  back  all  her 
pride. 

"  It  is  too  wicked,"  she  said,  passionately,  speaking  more  to  herself 
than  to  her  husband.  "  He  is  to  spend  all  his  time  with  others,  and 
I  am  to  be  mute  and  meek,  and  I  may  not  even  listen  to  a  sentence 
from  another  man.  No,  indeed,  it  is  true ;  thou  art  not  necessary  to 
my  happiness.     I  cannot  well  be  less  happy  than  I  am  with  thee." 

'^  It  is  settled  then — ^we  separate  ; "  but  Louis  lingered,  and  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  head  so  scornfully  turned  away. 

Rosalie  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  then  she  went  suddenly  out  of 
the  room,  ran  upstairs  to  Madame  de  Vos's  bed-chamber,  and  locked 
herself  in. 


VI. 

Thb  fat,  rosy-cheeked  portress  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  nuns' 
parlour  in  the  convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

"  A  note  for  the  Scour  Marie,"  she  said,  when  she  had  been  bidden 
to  come  in. 

"  For  the  Soeur  Marie  % "  and  then  a  little  chorus  of  wonder  and 
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gentle  joking  buzzed  round  the  quiet,  sweet-faoed  sister,  who  sat  busily 
employed  in  repairing  a  point-lace  petticoat,  which  would  be  wanted 
for  the  "  month  of  Mary." 

^^  The  Mother  is  in  her  parlour,"  said  the  portress ;  and  she  h^d 
the  door  open  with  deep  respect.  The  Soour  Marie,  spite  of  her 
humble,  retiring  nature,  had  somehow  inspired  all  those  with  whom 
she  lived  with  a  conyiction  of  her  saintliness. 

She  found  the  head  of  the  conyent  reading  in  a  room,  whitewashed^ 
like  all  the  rest,  but  rioher  than  the  rest  in  pictures  and  statuettes, 
and  other  objects  of  religious  art,  loying  gifts  from  the  pupils  edu> 
cated  in  the  conyent.  The  Superior  looked  up  from  her  book.  She 
had  a  calm^  peaceful  face,  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  Soeur  Marie,  but 
fdUer  of  intelligence.  She  took  the  note  from  the  sister's  hand  and 
read  it. 

"  Thou  must  go  to  her,  my  daughter."  She  smiled,  but  she 
looked  troubled  too.  "  Thou  knowest  I  had  always  fears  about  our 
poor  Rosalie.  I  fear  this  Monsieur  Soberer  must  be  worse  than  un> 
kind  to  desert  his  wife  and  children." 

"  Bien,  ma  m^e ;"  and  then  the  SoBur  put  on  the  black  veil  she  wore 
out  of  doors,  and  was  fioon  on  her  way  to  the  house  beside  the  canal. 

Rosalie's  note  to  the  Soeur  Marie  had  been  written  impulsiyely  in  a 
moment  of  agonised  remorse  at  haying,  as  she  thought,  driyen  her 
husband  away  from  her.  In  that -moment  all  her  loye  for  Louis  had 
come  bads.  But  she  had  calmed  down  from  this  mood ;  and  when 
Sister  Marie  kissed  her  niece  tenderly  on  the  forehead,  instead  of  the 
despairii^  penitent  she  expected,  she  saw  Rosahe  smiling,  and  seem- 
ingly  quite  indifferent.  But  the  SoBur  had  liyed  too  much  among 
young  girls  to  be  easily  deceived. 

'^  Thou  art  sorrowful,  Rosalie."  Her  niece  blushed  under  the 
sweet,  dbnect  look  of  her  truthful  eyes.  "What  help  can  I  give 
theet" 

Rosalie  twisted  her  fingers  together.  She  felt  angiy  with  herself/ 
with  the  Soeur  Marie,  and  with  everyone. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  fretfully.  "  I  hardly  know  now  why  I 
wrote ;  only  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  tell  some  one  of  the  great  wrong 
done  me,  and  I  could  not  let  my  father  know.  He  would  have  said  it 
was  my  fault,  and  so  would  the  bonne-maman :  it  is  always  my  fault 
with  some  people." 

She  tossed  her  head  and  laughed. 

"  When  thou  wrotest  to  me,  it  seemed  as  if  thou  wert  very  sorry 
for  something."  Here  the  Soeur  waited  a  little.  "  What  has  happened, 
Rosalie,  to  make  thy  husband  go  away^' 

^  Thou  had  best  ask  him ; "  but  there  was  such  tender  pity  in  the 
look  that  met  hers  that  a  sudden,  unexpected  sob  came  in  the  girl's 
throat.  Next  minute  her  head  was  on  the  sister's  shoulder,  and  she 
sobbmg  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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'*  It's  not  my  fault ;  Louis  is  so  cold,  so  selfish ;  he  is  enough  to 
break  any  woman's  heart  with  his  cool  indifferent  ways ;  and  then 
because  I  let  others  talk  to  me  and  admire  me — ever  so  little — just  to 
sting  him  into  being  more  loying — he  says  I  am  given  up  to  vanity 
and  folly,  and  he  has  left  me." 

The  words  came  out  in  little  broken  groups  between  her  deep- 
drawn  sobs,  but  Sister  Marie  did  not  interrupt ;  she  knew  that  the 
wound  could  not  close  while  any  poison  lingered  there. 

Yet  her  pure  soul  was  deeply  troubled.  She  had  thought  of 
Bosalie  as  one  of  the  sinless  lambs  of  the  convent  flock,  and  to  the 
ScBur  Marie  it  seemed  woeful  that  her  young  niece  should  even 
wish  for  the  admiration  of  any  man  besides  her  husband. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Rosalie  again ;  and  the  words  sounded 
like  a  question. 

The  good  sister  smiled. 

"  Mon  enfant,  the  hardest  thing  to  bear  in  life  is  our  own  blame — 
we  are  so  lazy,  we  always  try  to  make  someone  else  carry  it ;  and  yet, 
Rosalie,"  she  spoke  more  gravely,  '*  the  nature  of  love  is  to  bear  all 
for  the  sake  of  the  one  beloved,  is  it  not  ? " 

Rosalie  did  not  understand,  but  she  looked  uneasy. 

"  Thou  seest,  my  child " — the  Soeur  Marie  spoke  in  a  cheerful 
confiding  voice,  as  if  she  were  only  full  of  quiet  gossip — "  we  who 
call  ourselves  Christians  have  all  got  to  bear  our  cross  ;  is  it  not  so  1 
We  have  been  shown  the  way  to  bear  it,  and  if  we  will,  we  may  strive 
to  follow  that  way  in  every  footstep ;  but  it  is  useless  to  put  our 
burden  on  others ;  each  has  his  own." 

Rosalie's  head  moved  restlessly. 

''  There  is  no  use,  my  aunt,  in  telling  me  all  this.  When  I  was  at 
the  convent  even,  I  did  not  care  for  this  sort  of  talk,  and  I  like  it 
less  now.  I  can't  understand  it.  I  am  not  Cl^mence.  She  has  no 
burden,  I  suppose,  or  else  she  woidd  not  be  so  happy.  Ah,  there 
are  people  who  have  not  feeling  enough  to  be  unhappy." 

She  spoke  bitterly,  and  Sister  Marie  sighed. 

"  I  think  it  is  because  Cl^mence  carries  her  burden  willingly  that 
she  is  able  to  be  so  bright  and  happy.  If  we  think  of  a  hardship,  it 
grows  heavier." 

"But  I  do  bear — ^see  how  much  I  have  borne,"  Rosalie  burst 
forth  impetuously,  carried  out  of  her  sulky  reserve  by  her  desire  to 
justify  herself.  "  Louis  has  left  me  evening  after  evening,  and  I  have 
not  complained," 

"  But  have  you  been  loving  to  him,  Rosalie  ? — have  you  borne  with 
him  ? — ^have  you  shown  him  that  his  happiness  is  your  chief  care  ?  " 

Rosalie's  blue  eyes  opened  widely  and  suddenly.     That  a  quiet 
staid  religieuse  like  her  Aunt  Marie  should  sit  there  instructing 
her  in  the  art  of  loving  her  husband,  seemed  almost  laughable. 
,   "  Of  course  I  love  him," — ^here  she  gave  a  little  toss  of  her  frizzled 
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head, — "  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  self-respect  if  I  were  to  go  on 
being  just  the  same  when  he  takes  no  care  to  make  me  happy/' 

Sister  Marie  smiled. 

''  If  you  and  Louis  saw  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  canal, 
you  could  not  clasp  hands  across  it,  Rosalie.  One  of  you  must  cross 
over  the  bridge  and  seek  the  other,  must  you  not  % " 

Rosalie  grew  red  with  anger. 

''  I  mean  no  disrespect,  my  aunt,  but  I  told  the  same  to  Cl^ence. 
Single  women  cannot  judge  for  us  who  are  married.  Smrely  thou 
wouldest  not  have  me  follow  Louis  to  Brussels  and  ask  his  pardon  for 
what  is  his  own  fault  % " 

''I  would  have  thee  do  this:  search  thine  own  heart — thou 
knowest  what  I  mean,  Rosalie — and  see  if  all  blame  rests-  with  Louis ; 
and  if  it  does,  remember  those  who  are  in  the  right  are  more  ready 
to  be  reconciled  than  those  who  are  in  the  wrong.  If  thou  dost  not 
write  to  thy  husband,  or  go  to  seek  him,  I  think  thou  wilt  be  un« 
happy,  and  sinful  also." 

"  It  is  too  bad — ^too  bad  1 "  Rosalie  stamped  with  vexation  at  the 
sight  of  her  aunt's  serious  face.  *'  Every  one  is  so  unjust.  I  am 
always  to  blame.** 

The  Sister  Marie  did  not  answer ;  she  asked  after  the  children,  and 
then  she  got  up  to  go  away. 

''  I  will  come  again  if  thou  wishest  it,  my  dear  child,"  she  said.  '^  I 
fear  I  have  not  given  comfort  to-day." 

"  At  least,  I  am  able  to  make  thee  sure  of  one  thing,"  said  Rosalie ; 
*^  I  love  Louis.  I  may  not  have  told  him  so,  but  I  feel  it  all  the 
same,  even  when  I  am  the  most  angry." 

Sister  Marie  smUed  again. 

"  But  then  how  is  he  to  know  it  ?  I  do  not  think  I  should  believe  in 
the  love  of  a  person  who  spoke  angrily  to  me.  Love  must  show  itself 
in  deeds  and  words,  or  it  cannot  live.     Good-bye,  my  dear  child  ! " 

And  then  she  kissed  Rosalie  lovingly,  and  went  back  to  the  convent 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

''  A  good  thing  she  has  gone.  I  shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  send  for 
her  again,  indeed ;"  and  Rosalie  dressed  herself,  and  went  out  for  a  walk. 

She  could  not  help  seeing  that  her  neighboiirs  stared  at  her.  She 
saw  two  women  put  their  heads  together  and  whisper,  and  then  they 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  condemnation. 

''  Let  them,"  she  said  haughtily ;  and  just  then  she  came  face  to 
face  with  Captain  Delabre.  A  burning  flush  rose  in  her  ^e,  she 
returned  his  greeting,  and  hurried  on  so  &st  that  he  could  not  find  a 

■ 

pretext  for  speaking. 

It  was  strange.  Rosalie  knew  that  her  aunt,  the  Soeur  Marie,  was 
only  a  religieuse — ^a  woman  who,  as  Louis  said,  lived  a  ahut-up  secluded 
life,  which  deprived  her  of  all  power  of  judgment,  and  yet  the  Sodut's 
words  stuck  like  burs.     RosaHe  found  herself  pondering  them  even 
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after  she  went  to  bed  that  nigfajL     What  was  it  she  had  said  of  love 
being  shown  in  deeds  and  words? 

"  Love,  what  is  this  love  ] "  thought  Rosalie  sleepily.  "  I  love  Louis- 
— is  not  that  enough )  but  what  ean  the  Sceur  mean  by  showing  love? " 

VII. 

It  is  a  pouring  wet  morning.  Louis  Scherer  sits  in  a  caf6  be£ore  his 
breakfast,  listening  to  the  drip,  drip,  on  the  verandah  outside. 

He  has  as  much  peace  as  he  desires  in  his  Brussels  life,  but  he  is 
not  happy ;  there  is  a  want  at  his  heart  which  he  never  felt  in  his 
bachelor  days. 

He  has  just  been  asiung  himself  this  question  over  and  over  again. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  spent  some  of  his  evenings,  at 
least,  with  Eosalie  ? 

"  The  great  quarrel  between  us  was  about  those  visits  to  Legros,** 
he  said:  "I  might  have  tried  to  be  more  at  home.  I  wonder  how  she 
takes  my  absence  ; "  and  then  he  thought  of  Captain  Delabre,  and  he 
looked  very  angry. 

His  cousin  Jacques  had  not  been  so  much  pleased  to  see  him  after 
oil.  He  had  found  Louis  a  temporary  employment,  but  not  so 
congenial  a  post  as  that  which  Monsieur  Scherer  held  at  Bruges. 

However,  it  was  time  to  be  at  ofQce  work,  and  Monsieur  Scherer 
stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  departed. 

''A  lady  has  been  here,"  the  porter  said,  as  he  passed  into  the 
office ;  ''  she  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  see  Monsieur,  and  she  left 
this  address." 

A  strange  kind  of  expectation  came  to  Louis  Scherer,  and  he  looked 
at  the  card  and  f^t  checked. 

It  had  simply  "  Cl^mence  de  Vos,"  and  the  name  of  an  hotel 
close  by. 

Louis's  hand  shook  as  he  put  the  card  in  his  pocket.  Why  had 
Cl^mence  come  T  what  tidings  had  she  brought  %  He  did  not  dare  to 
think ;  he  hurried  on  to  the  hotel. 

Cl^mence  came  forward,  and  she  held  his  hand  while  she  spoke. 

"  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home,  Louis  :  I  have  bad  news." 

He  could  not  speak — ^he  only  looked ;  there  was  shame  as  well  as 
anxiety  in  his  face. 

"  It  is  not  Eosalie ;  she  has  been  ill,  but  she  is  better.  She  would 
have  come ;  but,  Louis,  she  cannot  leave  home.  Loulou  is  ill — ^very  ill ! " 

"  Tell  me,  he  is  not  dead?"  He  spoke  hoarsely;  her  pale  sorrowful 
face  had  filled  him  with  the  sudden  agony  of  a  new  fear.  Was  this 
mad  fireakof  his  to  end  in  such  a  grief? 

"  No,  he  was  living  early  this  morning,  when  I  started ;  but  we 
must  hasten,  Louis,  for  I  fear.  It  was  a  sudden  attack — a  kind  of  fit, 
and  the  doctor  said  I  must  be  quick." 
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Louis  followed  mechanically,  while  Cl^mence  led  the  way  to  tho 
Btation ;  he  even  let  her  take  his  ticket  while  he  stood  absorbed  in 
bis  fast-growing  dread. 

Perhaps  he  had  not  known  before  how  the  child  had  got  twined 
round  his  heart,  but  it  seemed  as  if  a  miffhty  oord  were  tugging 
there,  h««ying  iim  to  Bruges. 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  never  left  him ! " 

Oyer  and  over  again  came  the  thought,  but  no  words.  He  leaned 
back  beside  CI6mence;  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  all  she  was 
saying,  but  at  first  he  scarcely  heard  a  syllable. 

''  Bosaiie  has  been  very  ill,''  said  the  sofb^  tender  voice,  "  oh,  so 
ill,  Louis ;  and  they  heard  of  her  illness  at  the  convent,  and  sent  for 
me ;  she  is  not  strong  yet.  Louis,  do  you  know  why  she  wanted  to 
get  strong  V 

The  direct  question  roused  him ;  he  looked  at  Q^mence. 

''  She  wanted  to  go  to  you  to  ask  you  to  come  back,  Louis ;  she  is 
very  sorry,  and  she  has  been  ill,  I  think,  from  grief" 

He  did  not  answer ;  his  thoughts  stayed  a  little  while  with  Rosalie, 
but  the  strongest  feeling  in  Louis  Scherer's  heart  was  love  for  hi& 
children. 

It  seemed  to  him  aa  if  the  train  would  never  reach  Bruges ;  and 
when  at  last  they  were  fairly  on  their  way  to  his  home,  his  agony 
grew  so  strong  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  door  stood  open ;  Cl^mence  went  in  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow  up  the  stairs  along  the  gallery  into  his  wife's  bed-room. 

Boealie  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  one  arm  round  her  child. 

Loulou's  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  opened  them  and  looked  at  his 
mother. 

He  was  so  pale,  so  very  still,  but  his  father  saw  the  purple  rings 
tmder  the  dark  widely  opened  eyes. 

They  were  fixed  on  his  mother. 

"  Kiss  me," — ^the  little  voice  was  so  faint,  so  weary,  that  it  sounded 
&r,  far  off  to  the  two  listeners, — ''  and  kiss  papa  when  he  comes :  he 
will  come — dear — dear  mamma."  .  .  .  • 

a 

The  eyes  shut  and  opened  again. 

There  was  a  little  faint  fluttering,  and  Loulou  was  far  away — ^away 
from  his  mother's  tears  and  his  father's  agony  of  sorrow,  and  yet 
closely  present,  praying  for  them,  it  may  be,  in  this  their  sore  trial. .  .  . 

Cl^mence  stole  softly  out  of  the  room.  There  was  silence  awhile, 
and  then  the  man's  sorrow  burst  from  him  in  deep  struggling  sobs. 

Bosaiie  looked  up;  she  had  not  realized  that  her  husband  had 
indeed  come  back  \  and  in  the  imlooked-for  joy  her  new  sorrow  was 
hushed.  She  went  to  him,  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  then 
she  clung  to  him. 

"  Louis,  my  Louis,"  she  whispered,  "forgive  me,  wilt  thou  not]  I 
will  try  and  love  thee  as  well  as  Loxdou  loved." 
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VIII. 

The  rainy  weather  has  passed  away ;  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear, 
with  just  a  few  soft  grey-tinted  clouds  to  take  hardness  from  its 
intense  blue;  but  those  days  of  heavy  rain  have  robbed  the  lilac 
flowers  of  their  bloom,  and  made  the  gueldres  rose  blossoms  hang 
their  heads  like  a  drenched  mop. 

But  the  birds  in  the  cages  sing  out  loudly  that  the  rain  has 
brought  a  more  genial  warmth  into  the  old  courtyard ;  and  the  vine 
leaves  have  also  found  this  out,  and  are  shaking  themselves  free  of 
their  brown  sheaths  with  surprising  quickness.  The  fountain  too 
sparkles  merrily  in  the  sunshine,  and  seems  to  be  calling  for  its  play- 
fellows, the  gold-fish,  to  disport  themselves  in  its  basin. 

Cl^mence  stands  waiting  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard;  her 
mourning  dress  looks  sad  in  contrast  to  the  brightness  overhead, 
but  there  is  no  sorrow  in  her  sweet  earnest  dark  eyes. 

Every  now  and  then  they  are  turned  to  the  arched  passage  with  an 
expectant  look  in  them. 

She  is  not  looking  at  EuMie,  who  stands  outside  the  window  of  the 
little  sitting-room,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  chatting  with  Madame  de 
VoB.  The  cook  of  the  "  Oxirs  d'Or  "  has  evidently  softened  towards 
the  visitor ;  she  is  actually  instructing  her  at  this  moment  on  the 
best  method  of  cooking  chaffinches. 

A  sound  of  wheels  at  last  rattling  over  the  round  stones  of  the 
Place,  Eulalie  retreats  precipitately  to  her  kitchen.  It  does  not  comport 
with  her  self-respect,  that  her  master  should  find  her  chatting  with 
her  old  foe.  Madame  de  Yos  too  shuts  down  the  window,  to  keep  up 
her  character  as  an  invalid. 

Cl^mence  has  gone  to  meet  her  father  under  the  archway;  he 
draws  her  hand  fondly  within  his  arm,  and  they  come  back  together 
into  the  courtyard. 

Cl^ence  looks  full  of  expectation. 
It  is  aU  right,"  Monsieur  smiles  down  into  her  questioning  eyes. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Louis,  and  also  with  Rosalie.  They  seem 
very  happy.  The  most  hopeful  sign  about  her  is  her  loving  gratitude 
to  thee,  Cldmence :  she  says,  if  she  is  happy  in  this  new  life  with 
Louis,  she  owes  it  all  to  thy  unselfish  love." 

"  Hush,  my  father ; "  but  Cl^mence's  soft  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  spoiling  thee,  my  darling,"  he  kisses  her  fore- 
head, "  but  I  should  like  to  know  thy  secret,  Clemence ;  it  could  have 
been  no  easy  matter  to  win  poor  froward  Rosalie  to  feel  as  she  now 
feels — ^that  a  wife  is  made  for  a  husband,  not  a  husband  for  a  wife." 

*' I  have  no  secret,"  laughs  C16mence,  softly;  "  I  only  love  Bosalie 
dearly,  and  I  think  she  believes  it  now." 

Katherine  C.  Macquoid. 
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OFF    THE    SKELLIGS. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  lame  black  beetle  preaching  like  a  fish ; 

A  squinting  planet  in  a  giavy  difth  ; 

Amozphons  maasee  cooing  to  a  monk  ; 

Two  fine  old  crusty  problems  very  drunk  ; 

A  pert  parabola  flirting  with  the  Don  ; 

And  two  Greek  grammars  with  their  war-paint  on. 

Valextixe  walked  on  before  us,  and  set  the  boughs  swinging  as  ho 
passed.  Mr.  Brandon  walked  with  me,  and  after  a  short  silence, 
looking  up,  I  saw  that  he  was  considering  me  with  attention* 

"  I  know  you  arc  not  affected,"  he  said.  "  And  so,"  he  continued, 
after  another  pause,  **  I  feel  sure  that  in  talking  of  your  face,  as  we 
have  just  been  doing,  you  said  what  you  really  thought." 

He  spoke  in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  way,  and  I  replied — 
"  Fjcactlv  so." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  discerning,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  if  you 
renture  to  say  such  things  before  some  others  of  my  sex,  you  will 
certainly  be  misunderstood.^' 

I  answered,  "  Your  brother  is  not  veiy  discerning ;  yet  he  did  not 
misunderstand,  and  he  agrees  with  me  evidently  in  opinion." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  and  laughed,  "  I  really  think  he  does." 

I  wondered  whether  he  meant  to  imply  that  he  thought  me  pretty, 
but  as  I  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  I  asked,  "  What  is 
Fanny  Wilson  like  1 " 

^'She  has  all  the  beauty  inseparable  firom  a  veiy  large  fortmie. 
Looked  at  apart  from  that,  I  should  say  she  was  a  heavy-footed  girl. 
Jane  Wilson  is  a  fine  creature ;  she  weighs  about  ten  stone." 

"A  very  proper  weight,  if  she  is  tall.     I  rather  envy  her.     If  I 
were  as  heavy  as  that,  I  should  never  be  afraid  to  go  on  deck,  even 
in  a  stiff  gale." 
VOL.  ». 
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He  laughed  at  the  inconsistency  of  this  speech  with  my  professed 
indifference.     So  did  I  when  he  had  pointed  it  out. 

"  If  you  envy,  you  are  ungrateful,"  he  continued,  as  dispassionately 
as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  his  grandmother.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  manner  I  thought  that  a  man  should  have  who,  while  his  heart  was 
given  to  one  woman,  felt  called  upon  to  tell  another  what  he  thought 
of  her  face.  "But  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  continued,  "that 
beauty  is  of  less  consequence  than  some  other  advantages." 

"  Oh,  then,"  I  thought,  "  Dorinda  is  a  plain  girl,  and  he  knows  it." 

"  But  if  it  is  ridiculous  for  an  ugly  woman  to  give  herself  the  airs  of 
conscious  beauty,"  he  went  on,  "it  is  equally — ^almost  equally — ^" 
At  this  word  he  paused,  and  seemed  to  consider,  but  not  finding 
what  he  wanted,  he  presently  attacked  the  subject  in  another  place. 
"  I  think  you  are  too  much  resolved  to  forget  how  very  much  people 
differ  respecting  beauty." 

"  If  I  thought  they  were  likely  to  differ  in  my  case  I  should  not 
talk  as  I  have  done,  because  it  would  appear  as  if  I  did  it  to  elicit  a 
flattering  assurance  of  dissent." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  you  to  say.  It  remains  only  to 
show  that  they  do  so  differ — a  remarkable  thing  certainly  !  but  I  am 
an  instance  of  the  difference  I  have  suggested.  My  eyes  justify  me 
to  myself,  and  in  spite  of  all  your  convictions,  I  shall  persist  in  my 
own,  for  if  I  had  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  attractive  faces  I  ever 
saw — such  is  my  perversity  (such  my  bad  taste  that  quiet  smile 
seems  to  say)  that  I  should  undoubtedly  and  confidently  mention 
yours." 

He  spoke  so  composedly  and  dispassionately,  that  for  a  moment  I 
felt  almost  inclined  to  argue  the  point  with  him ;  but  no,  that  would 
be  no  use,  and  I  felt  that  my  intelligent  theories  on  this  point  were 
upset.  It  was  natural  not  to  care  for  beauty  if  it  was  a  mere  cir- 
cumstance in  the  possessor,  but  not  if  it  was  a  cherished  opinion  in- 
the  beholder.  I  felt  that  the  kind  of  attractiveness  he  had  acknow- 
ledged was  precious ;  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  least  dis- 
approval or  even  indifference.  My  world  was  so  very  contracted  that 
few  people  could  know  or  care  for  me,  and  this  glimpse  so  imcon- 
sciously  given  of  the  place  I  must  have  held  in  his  memory  filled  m& 
with  elation; 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  he  presently  said,  "  whom  I  should  so  much 
like  you  to  see.     I  wonder  what  you  would  think  of  her  face  1 " 

"  Do  you  consider  her  very  beautiful,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,*'  he  replied.  "  Oh,  certainly  not,  but  I  consider  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  heavenly !  " 

"  And  do  you  think  it  the  reflection  of  her  mindl"  J 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  her  name  1 " 

"  Miss  Dorinda  Braithwaite." 
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The  name  I  had  expected  to  hear,  but  I  was  struck,  as  I  had  been 
before,  with  the  formal  manner  in  which  the  whole  family  spoke  of 
this  girl. 

We  came  in. 

"  Dick  is  here,"  said  Lou ;  "  he  is  come  to  lunch." 

Dick,  otherwise  Richard  4  Court,  was  a  smsJl  fair-haired  yoimg 
clei^gyman,  who  seemed  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  the  whole 
family,  and  Mrs.  Henfrey,  taking  me  and  Tom  into  her  confidence,  let 
us  imderstand  that  we  were  to  make  our  lunch  last  as  long  as 
possible,  because  it  would  be  Dick's  dinner,  and  she  was  afraid  he  did 
not  always  have  a  good  dinner  when  at  home  in  his  lodgings,  because 
he  gave  away  so  much  of  his  income  in  charity. 

We  were  followed  into  the  dining-room  by  a  large  awkward  dog 
who  came  slouching  in  with  his  head  down,  and  an  air  of  shame  most 
evident  and  ridiculous. 

Nobody  took  any  notice  of  him  at  first,  and  he  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  table  by  Mr.  Brandon's  chair  silent  and  shame-faced,  but  when 
the  carving  was  over  Aimt  Christie  exclaimed — "  Why,  there's  old 
Smokey,  I  declare  I " 

The  dog  took  no  notice  of  her,  and  his  master,  leaning  towards 
him,  said,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  remonstrance,  '^  Now,  Smokey,  what 
do  you  mean  by  this  ridiculous  behaviour  )  I  am  all  right,  old  boy." 

The  dog,  putting  his  paws  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  grunted  out  a 
few  inarticulate  sounds  that  seemed  full  of  love  and  entreaty,  where- 
upon the  master  said,  ''  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  have  no 
business  here.  Don't  I  pay  you  a  visit  every  day  1  and  don't  I  always 
tell  you  that  you  are  not  to  come  and  himt  me  up  in  the  house  % 
Answer  me  that." 

Smokey  gave  a  yap,  which  was  declared  by  the  family  to  be  his 
way  of  testifying  assent. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  wise  beast,"  said  Aunt  Christie.  "  I  never  saw  the 
match  of  him." 

"  Well,"  continued  his  maJster,  "  you  can  go  to  the  magistrate,  and 
ask  if  you  may  stop  this  once." 

Thereupon  the  great  creature  came  tearing  round  the  table,  barking 
fiu'iously. 

"  Smokey  wants  to  know  if  he  may  stop,"  said  St.  George. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  old  man,  looking  down  into  the  creature's 
eyes,  "  if  he's  a  good  dog,  he  may." 

Perfectly  understanding  the  permission,  Smokey  came  back  with  a 
much  more  confident  air,  and  pushing  up  his  head  under  his  master's 
arm  contrived  to  impede  the  carving  a  good  deal ;  going  round  if  he 
was  called  to  the  various  members  of  the  family,  and  receiving  doles 
from  them  with  sober  contentment,  and  making  various  little  yaps, 
snuffles,  and  whines  when  talked  to,  which  they  declared  had  distinct 
meanings. 

I  2 
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"  They  know  we  can  talk,''  observed  Liz,  "  so  they  pick  up  our  tones, 
and  pretend  to  do  it,  too.     It's  my  belief  that  they  think  they  do  talk." 

"  They  live  in  the  presence  of  their  gods,"  said  Tom ;  "  they  ought 
to  have  one  privilege  more  than  we  have  to  make  amends." 

"  To  make  amends  for  the  will  of  their  Maker  concerning  them,  you 
appear  to  mean,"  said  Dick  k  Court,  with  a  severe  glance  at  Tom ;  and 
he  began  with  great  sincerity,  but  in  a  wonderfully  commonplace 
manner,  to  enlarge  on  the  certainty  that  all  the  creatures  are  in  their 
right  places. 

''  Dick,"  said  St.  George,  when  this  had  been  going  on  for  rather  a 
long  time,  "  don't  be  didactic,  there's  a  good  fellow  ;  you  forget  that 
we  men  have  completely  taken  our  favourites  among  the  creatures 
out  of  the  places  we  found  them  in."  ' 

''  What  does  he  say?"  asked  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  had  caught  a  few 
words. 

St.  George  raised  his  voice  a  little,  and  replied,  "  I  was  telling 
Dick  he  mustn't  be  didactic ;  you're  not  used  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
are  you,  my  liege  %  you  can't  stand  it." 

"  No,  Dick,  no ;  better  not,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  putting  up  his 
eye-glass  and  openly  contemplating  his  stepson.  "  He's  quite  right, 
Dick ;  nobody's  ever  didactic  here." 

'^  We  could  not  have  taken  them  out  of  their  places  imless  it  had 
been  ordained,"  said  Dick. 

"  Then  it  was  ordained,  for  we  have  done  it ;  and  we  have  filled 
them  with  yearnings  towards  us,  and  wants,  and  loves,  that  other- 
wise they  never  could  have  known." 

''  And  we  have  demoralized  them  too  in  some  respects,"  said  Tom ; 
"their  love  for  us  renders  them  unable  to  bo  faithful  to  one 
another." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  to  whom  this  was  repeated,  "  Smokey 
would  tear  his  own  mother  to  pieces  if  she  growled  at  Valentine  or 
Giles." 

*'  You  think  they  are  in  much  the  same  position  that  we  should 
be,"  I  asked,  "  if  angels  lived  visibly  on  earth  among  us,  and  chose 
out  little  human  children  here  and  there  to  take  to  their  homes  and 
feed  with  angel's  bread,  and  love  and  make  much  of? " 

"  Yes,"  said  St.  Geoi^e ;  "  and  I  am  thankful  wo  do  not  live  with 
such  a  race." 

"What  contempt  we  should  feel  for  one  another  if  we  did!" 
remarked  Tom. 

Little  Dick  actually  gasped  with  horror  at  these  two  speeches. 
^^What  can  you  be  thinking  of  to  talk  thus  of  such  a  blessed 
possibility  %  "  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  talk  according  to  my  lights,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  as  it  is  not 
ordained  that  I  should  live  with  angels,  surely  I  may  say  that  I  am 
glad." 
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"Call  ihem  angels — call  them  whatever  you  like,"  said  St.  George, 
''  but  if  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  to  be  as  much  above  us  as  we  are 
above  the  dogs,  I  do  not  see  how  any  higher  religion  than  fealty  to 
them  could  be  possible  to  us." 

"Besides,"  continued  Tom,  "such  brutes  as  we  have  tamed  are 
influenced  not  only  by  our  acts  but  by  our  intentions.  We  intend 
that  they  shall  stay  in  certain  fields ;  we  put  a  tnmipery  little 
paling  round  them,  or  a  thin  hedge,  or  a  shallow  ditch  ;  they  are  not 
consciously  obedient,  but  our  will  was  that  they  should  stay  there ; 
they  generally  yield  to  this  thought  that  was  in  our  hearts  when  we 
made  the  barrier,  and  it  becomes  in  consequence  insuperable  to 
them.     It  would  be  the  same  with  us  if  we  lived  with  our  betters." 

"  Now,  Smokey,"  said  the  master,  in  a  confidential  tone,-  to  his 
slave,  "  we  are  going  out  for  a  walk,  Smokey ;  we  shall  go  through 
the  yard.  You  had  better  look  out."  The  dog  retired  with  alacrity. 
"  I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  he  went  on,  "  that  Smokey  did  not  know  we 
were  talking  of  him  and  his  people.  I  think  he  did,  and  felt  sneaky 
in  consequence." 

Tom  answered  by  broaching  another  of  his  favourite  notions, 
It  was  his  belief,  he  said,  that  human  spirits  were  perceptible  to  most 
other  intelligences,  though  not  to  their  fellows.  "We  appear  to 
ourselves  only  to  animate  these  bodies,  but  to  the  consciousness  of 
other  creatures  we  spiritually  overflow  them.  Just  as  the  scents  of 
flowers  pervade  their  neighbourhood,  emanations  from  our  spirits 
float  in  our  neighbourhood.  That  is  another  way  in  which  dominion 
is  secured  to  us." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  our  souls  look  like  1 "  asked  Lou,  quite 
seriously. 

He  hesitated. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  give  out  a  sort  of  light,"  sho  con- 
tinued. "  They  might,  you  know,  though  it  might  be  too  faint  for 
our  mortal  eyes  to  see  it." 

Tom  replied  that  he  had  not  considered  that  part  of  the  subject, 
and  the  party  broke  up.  The  men  and  dogs  shortly  went  across 
country  together,  and  ]Mr.  Mortimer  took  Lou  and  me  for  a  walk, 
through  a  pretty  dingle,  and  then  past  the  two  cottages  with  greea 
doors,  finally  to  a  deep  natural  rent,  which  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  would 
have  been  called  a  chine.  In  one  part  it  contracted  so  much  that  a 
bridge  was  thrown  across  it,  and  looking  down  as  we  stood  on  this 
bridge,  we  saw  Tom  sitting  below  us,  .^moking,  on  a  hurdle,  Mr. 
Brandon  coming  along  at  a  good  pace,  evidently  measuring  the 
length  of  the  hollow  by  his  stride,  and  Mr.  k  Court  setting  down  the 
results  in  a  natty  little  note-book. 

"  What  are  you  about,  my  dear  St.  George  1 "  said  Mr.  Mortimer. 

St.  George  not  hearing,  Valentine,  who  had  joined  us,  shouted 
down  the  message.     "  Hi !  papa  wants  to  know  what  you're  up  to." 
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Giles  looked  up  and  laughed,  lifting  liis  hat  to  us,  and  pointing 
out  an  old  woman  who  was  coming  to  meet  us.  He  then  went 
striding  on  under  the  bridge,  and  I  saw  why  he  had  become  a 
different  person.  Our  friend  of  the  yacht  always  used  to  put  his  feet 
to  the  ground  with  peculiar  caution,  and  liked  to  wear  slippers  when- 
ever he  could.  Even  at  Chartres  he  always  stepped  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  with  a  caution  which  altered  his  gait. 

The  old  woman,  who  was  very  comfortably  dressed,  and  was  evi- 
dently in  great  indignation,  came  up  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  in  her 
country  dialect  demanded  his  assistance.  It  was  just  what  Valentine 
had  said  in  joke  the  night  before,  ^'  Do'ee  speak  to  the  young  land- 
lord," she  implored. 

Mr.  Mortimer  leaned  down  his  grand  white  head  and  listened  with 
all  courtesy.  "  He  was  so  tMuterfvl,  nobody  could  do  anything  with 
him.''  And  she  went  grumbling  on.  ''  Times,  and  times,  and  times 
he  had  chevied  her  pigs  over  the  bridge ;  ay,  times  and  times,  when 
they  were  feeding  in  the  stubble,  and  she  never  said  a  word.  So  had 
Master  Vfidentine,  as  he  very  well  knew." 

I  thought  she  spoke,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  listened  to  the  account  of 
these  delinquencies,  as  if  they  might  have  taken  place  about  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

"  BojB  will  be  boys ! "  he  remarked. 

"  Ay,  so  they  would ;  but  this  was  different,  and  he  was  not  to 
chevy  her  pigs  while  they  were  fatting  in  the  stye.  He  and  the 
young  sailor  gentleman  had  chevied  them  ever  so,  just  to  see  where 
the  drains  went ;  bnt  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  clean 
up  her  pigs ;  they  wouldn't  fat  imless  they  were  dirty." 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer, 
*^  as  these  cottages  belong  to  him." 

''  And  did  he  think,  then,  that  he  was  to  have  the  cleaning  up  of 
this  muclcy  old  world  1  The  world  was  nat'rally  dirty.  She  didn't 
mean  to  say  but  what  he  was  a  good  landlord,  but  full  of  fads,  full  of 
fads — ^would  have  it  that  her  pigstyes  confected  the  little  spring 
that  the  folks  drank  of  further  down,  and  actiUy  wanted  to  turn  the 
drainage  the  other  way.  Do'ee  talk  to  him,  sir." 
0  "  It  won't  be  a  bit  of  use,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer.  "  But  I  know  if 
he  does  any  damage  to  your  pigs,  he  will  make  it  up  to  you." 

The  old  lady  retired,  grumbling  as  she  went. 

Valentine  did  not  let  me  foiget  our  bargain  that  I  was  to  read 
Greek  with  him.  We  set  to  work  the  very  next  day,  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  which  of  us  it  amused  the  most  I  hardly  know,  but 
certainly  it  amused  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  for  those 
who  did  not  sit  in  the  room  came  in  and  out  and  made  frequent 
observations  on  us. 

Just  as  we  had  nearly  finished,  a  little  shower  fell,  and  Tom  and 
Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  intended  to  go  out  with  us,  came  to  condole  ; 
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ibr  a  walk  was  a  delightful  treat  to  me,  one  for  which  nothing  else 
could  compensate. 

"  I  seem  to  contract  a  sort  of  sense  of  freshness  from  this  fellow," 
observed  Mr.  Brandon  of  Tom ;  "  I  find  the  world  looking  newer 
than  usual  when  I  walk  about  with  him." 

It  was  a  lovely  sunshiny  shower  that  was  coming  down ;  it  seemed 
4x>  fill  the  space  between  us  and  the  tall  trees,  so  ghostly  white,  with 
-confusing  light  and  sparkling  lines.     Tom  and  I  sat  and  watched  it. 

**  This  is  better  than  anything  we  saw  this  winter  in  the  tropics," 
I  remarked  to  him. 

''  I  wonder  how  you  employed  yourself  all  those  months  while  you 
were  at  sea,"  said  Mrs.  Henfr^y  to  me. 

''You  could  not  have  been  always  looking  at  the  sunsets,"  ob- 
^served  Valentine. 

''  Particularly  in  the  morning,"  Lou  put  in. 

''  No.     Sometimes  I  wrote.     I  found  writing  a  great  resource." 

"  Ah  !  you  wrote.     To  your  friends  % " 

"  I  have  no  friends." 

"  You  aifCt  got  no  friends  !  Hurrah  1  You  will  think  the  more  of 
us,  then,"  said  Valentine.     "  Was  it  a  novel  that  you  wrote  % " 

"  Yes." 

"  With  a  motto  to  every  chapter,"  said  Tom.  "  The  ladies  always 
take  care  of  that.  She  wrote  the  mottoes  first,  and  then  put  the 
•chapter  to  suit  them." 

"  And  the  first  motto,"  said  St.  George,  "  was  *  All  the  world's  a 
•«7m/>,  and  all  the  men  and  boys  are  merely  sailors,' " 

"  But,"  proceeded  Valentine,  "  the  lovenacenes  were  most  heart- 
rending." 

Here  I  was  impelled  to  say,  that  I  had  not  got  so  far  as  the  love- 
scenes. 

''Ay,  but  don't  be  so  shy  about  it,"  exclaimed  Aimt  Christie. 
*'  I'm  sure  writing  was  a  very  pretty  occupation  for  ye.  What  was 
the  hero  like,  my  dear  1 " 

"  The  hero  was  a  terrible  trouble  ;  he  wasn't  natural.     I  saved  up 
-a  great  many  wise  things  for  him  to  say,  but  I  could  not  get  him  to 
be  interesting." 

"  Then  of  course  he  was  not  anything  like  me,"  said  Valentine. 

"  No,  he  was  not  in  the  least  like  you." 

"  Was  he  at  all  like  me  f "  said  Mr.  Brandon :  and  here  I  observed 
a  certain  keenness  of  interest  in  the  listeners,  who  aU  seemed  a  good 
•-deal  amxised. 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all." 

"That's  odd,"  he  answered;  "only  think  of  the  interesting  cir- 
-cumstanccs  under  which  I  came  before  you ;  but,"  he  added  gently, 
and  as  if  the  reflection  pleased  him,  "he  must  have  been  a  prig,  of 
^course  ]    I  know  the  hero  was  a  prig." 
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'^  But  he  was  very  handsome/'  said  Valentine.  "  I  think  he  had 
brown  eyes,  and  a  feir  complexion." 

"  Yes,  he  was  rather  fair ;  but,"  I  continued,  trying  to  justify  myself^ 
for  I  saw  they  were  all  laughing  at  me,  ''  as  I  could  not  make  him 
natural,  I  gave  him  as  many  other  advantages  as  I  could ;  his  defect 
was  that  he  was  too  good,  so  I  made  him  a  clergyman.  I  used  to 
like  his  remarks  when  I  made  him  say  them,  but  when  I  looked  at 
them  afterwards  I  thought  he  preached." 

"  And  about  what  age  was  he  % "  asked  Valentine. 

"  About  the  age  that  heroes  generally  are." 

"  That  is  to  say  about  my  age  1 "  said  Mr.  Brandon,  in  a  persuasive 
tone.     "  I  think  I  must  be  right  in  saying  he  was  about  my  age  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  he  was  not  nearly  so  old." 

"  So  old  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  vehemence  and  interest. 

Surely,  I  thought,  he  does  not  consider  himself  a  young  man  now  ;. 
and  Valentine  remarked,  in  a  dispassionate  tone,  "  Why,  you're  nearly 
thirty,  Giles — ^at  least  six  years  too  old  for  a  hero.  An  old  man,"  ho 
murmured,  "  and  his  wits  are  not  so — 
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He  isn't,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henfrey,  indignantly ;  "  he's  just  in  the 
early  prime  of  life." 

"  I  was  never  the  right  age  for  a  handsome  hero,"  he  replied,  half 
laughing ;  but  I  saw  plainly  that  he  did  not  like  our  considering  him 
old. 

"  Well,  that's  as  people  think,"  continued  his  champion ;  "  nobody 
can  deny  that  he  has  the  handsomest  mouth  and  teeth  in  the 
family ; " — ^she  looked  round  upon  us  as  she  said  this ; — "  or  in  the 
room  either,"  she  concluded ;  and,  with  a  chorus  of  laughter,  wc  all 
declared  that  we  agreed  with  her. 

He  replied  that  when  he  had  his  portrait  painted  for  her,  he  would 
have  the  most  made  of  his  one  good  featiu*e.  ''  It  shall  be  painted 
as  lai^e  as  possible,"  he  assured  her. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  would  like  to  get  a  look  at  this  novel,"  said 
Aunt  Christie. 

"  I  have  read  part  of  it,"  observed  Tom.  "  She  expected  me  to  set 
her  right  when  she  took  a  young  family  to  sea.  She  asked  me  one 
day  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  wearing  and  tacking. 
Her  genius  shines  most  brightly  in  seafaring  matters.     It  always  did." 

"But  I've  burnt  the  novel,"  I  pleaded;  "  you  know  I  b\imt  it,  Tom." 

"  And  what  for  1 "  said  Mrs.  Henfrey ;  "  what  does  it  signify  whether 
there's  any  difference  between  them  or  not?" 

"  I  wanted  it  to  be  right ;  besides,  the  hero  being  quite  in  the  grand 
style,  I  could  not  let  him  make  mistakes.  And  then  there  is  so  much 
variety  in  nature,  and  if  you  want  to  make  a  vivid  picture  so  many 
things  have  to  be  put  in,  I  did  not  know  what  to  choose.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  were  writing  of  Tom,  ought  I,  l)eside  telling  his  height 
und  appearance,  to  add  that  during  this  conversation  he  has  been 
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gently  slapping  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  an  ivory  paper-knife  1  or 
that  Mr.  Brandon,  sitting  by  Aunt  Christie  (who  has  a  green  plaid 
gown  on),  has  been  leaning  back  on  the  couch  and  judiciously  kicking 
the  heavy  tassel  which  hangs  out  firom  the  comer  of  her  square  foot- 
stool, so  as  to  keep  it  always  going  like  a  pendulum  % " 

"  If  I  had  been  your  hero,"  retorted  the  last-named  of  the  two 
victims,  "  you  would,  in  recording  that  little  action,  have  taken  care 
to  add,  'but  whatever  he  did  became  him.*  However,"  he  added,  in  a 
tono  of  deep  reflection,  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  am  glad  not  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  lady's  novel.  Do  you  think  you  could  draw  my 
character.  Miss  Graham  1  Should  I  come  out  a  gentle  muff  in  your 
hands,  I  wonder  ?     Or  a  prig,  with  a  djish  of  the  dissenting  minister  1" 

"  I  intend  to  be  the  hero  of  your  next  novel,"  said  Valentine ;  "  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  that." 

" No,  not  the  next"  said  Tom,  basely  betraying  me.  I  was  ter- 
ribly tormented  by  them  all  when  they  found  out  that  I  had  begun 
another,  especially  when  being  hard  pressed  by  questions  I  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  I  had  stopped  short  because  I  could  not  think  of  any 
more  scenes ;  in  fact,  to  collect  more  materials. 

"  Ah,  I  wish  we  had  Emily  with  us  still,"  observed  Aunt  Christie, 
when  they  had  quizzed  me  to  their  hearts'  content;  "there  were 
materials  for  anybody  that  could  use  them." 

"  Yes,  she  was  always  in  mischief,"  said  Valentine,  bringing  out 
jiis  sister  in  a  light  that  I  had  not  expected,  "  and  always  getting  me 
into  scrapes." 

"  She  and  Giles  between  them,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  in  her  usual 
dispassionate  tone. 

**  Do  yo  mind,  GOes,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  "  my  seeing  you  and 
Emily  helping  the  Oubit  to  vrrite  his  exercise  1  The  k  Courts  have 
never  forgiven  you,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Nor  ever  will,"  he  answered,  "  excepting  Dick." 

"  Ah,"  said  Aimt  Christie^  "  one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other 
of  the  dear  innocent  (as  he  was  then).  *  What  are  you  all  about  1  * 
1  said,  when  I  saw  him  with  his  little  elbows  squared  on  the  table." 

"  Then  old  k  Court  should  not  have  set  me  such  foolish  lessons," 
said  Valentine  3  "  how  was  such  a  little  fellow  to  write  compositions 
on  Truth  and  Probity,  and  all  that  stuff]  But  he  never  would  have 
found  out  that  Giles  and  Emily  did  the  answers  xmless  they  had  put 
the  last  in  verse." 

"Oh,  yes  he  would,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  "for  I  remember  your 
telling  your  mother  so  prettily  that  he  was  very  cross,  and  said  the 
essay  was  all  nonsense,  and  now  you  might  write  a  composition  on 
nonsense  and  see  what  you  could  make  of  that." 

"  And  Emily  told  me  to  say  it  was  a  squinting  planet  in  a  gravy- 
dish,"  said  Valentine,  "  and  then  Giles  wrote  the  other  lines." 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  this  account  of  om*  delinquencies  will  be  of 
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any  use  to  Miss  Graham/'  said  Mr.  Brandon ;  '^  these  materials  are  not 
at  all  '  in  the  grand  style.'  '* 

"  But  if  she  does  not  hear  the  end,"  said  Tom,  "  we  may,  perhaps, 
think  it  was  worse  than  it  was." 

'^  The  end  was  that  we  wrote  an  essay,  and  a  definition  to  follow. 
Toward  the  end  I  put  in  this  imlucky  line  : — 

'  Two  fine  old  crusty  problemB  very  drank.' 

And  old  k  Court  fancied  these  some  allusion  to  himself  and  his  brother, 
which  of  course  we  had  never  dreamed  of." 

'^  He  got  it  all  out  of  me,"  said  Valentine,  ''  and  came  to  my  father 
absolutely  sputtering  and  dancing  with  passion.  '  How  dare  they 
say  such  things  of  me — drunk,  indeed !  when  was  I  ever  known  to 
disgrace  my  cloth  %  A  pert  parabola  flirting  with  a  Don — ^scandalous  1 
insufferable  !  I'll  never  enter  these  doors  again ;  I  never  vnll,  imless 
they  most  humbly  apologize.' " 

"  Yes,"  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey,  with  all  composure,  "  some  of  the 
lines  were  imlucky,  but  making  them  apply  to  him  never  entered 
their  giddy  heads.  My  father  was  a  good  deal  vexed,"  she  added, 
calmly. 

"  No  wonder,"  exclaimed  Mr*  Brandon.  "  How  he  did  lecture  us, 
dear  old  man  !  and  trotted  us  both  over  to  apologize.  Emily  spoke 
first,  and  repeated  a  little  speech  that  he  had  composed  for  her  ;  aad 
then  I.  We  were  old  enough  to  have  known  better ;  I  was  nearly 
nineteen ;  she  was  sixteen.  My  youthful  dignity  was  sorely  hurt ; 
I  felt  that  life  was  hardly  worth  having  under  circumstances  of 
such  ignommy,  but  while  I  was  blundermg  through  my  apology, 
feeling  unutterably  foolish,  Emily  suddenly  burst  into  an  ecstatic 
little  chuckle,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  struggles,  I  presently  laughed 
too.  After  that  the  case  was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  the  families 
have  been  estranged  ever  since." 

"  And  I  was  taken  away  from  Mr.  k  Court,  and  sent  to  Old  Tikey," 
observed  Valentine,  "  for  I  was  always  too  delicate  to  go  to  school. 
Giles  and  Emily  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  I  never  got  on  so 
well  as  with  him.  What  a  comfort  I  might  have  been  to  my  family 
but  for  them  ! " 

I  soon  after  got  Valentine  to  give  me  these  important  lines,  and 
have  not  "  let  them  die."  The  shower  passing  off,  we  went  up  to 
dress  for  a  walk,  but  while  (being  ready  first)  I  sat  waiting  in  the 
morning  room  for  the  others,  Mr.  Brandon  entered,  and  walking  up 
to  the  sofa  leaned  over  me  gravely — "  Scene  for  the  novel/*  he  said. 
''^ '  And  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  looked  up,  and  saw 
Amontillado  about  to  descend.  He  was  dressed  for  dinner  in  his 
usual  swallow-tail  coat,  and  had  his  clean  pocket-handkerchief, 
slightly  scented  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  doubled  up  in  his  hand,  but  on 
this  festive  occasion  he  had  added  nothing  to  the  adornments  she 
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always  saw  him  in^  excepting  one  small  sprig  of  myrtle  stuck  iu 
behind  each  ear.  That  sight  made  an  indelible  impression  on  her 
memory.' " 

" He  was  not  in  the  least  in  that  style"  I  exclaimed ;  " he  was  very 
manly,  I  assure  you,  and  exceedingly  strong." 

"  Oh  !  another  scene  for  the  novel — *  When  he  heard  these  trenchant 
words,  he  sprang  into  the  air  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  then  tearing  up 
a  young  tree  in  his  desperation,  he  flung  it  into  the  river,  vaulted  on 
it  instantly  as  on  a  steed,  and  waving  his  hand  while  he  ciu*bed  the 
fieiy  exogen,  he  bade  her  farewell,  and  rode  swiftly  down  the  raging 
torrent  till  she  lost  sight  of  him.  Then,  as  she  turned  away,  she 
said,  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it." '  Do  you  like  these  scenes  ] "  he  con- 
tinued j  "  I've  just  composed  them." 

If  I  had  had  the  sense  to  keep  these  scenes  to  myself  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  them,  but  I  could  not  help  telling  them  to 
Valentine,  and  the  consequence  was,  frequent  other  scenes  more  or 
less  ridiculous. 

Some  time  during  that  afternoon  I  asked  what  the  lecture  was  to 
be  about,  and  was  told  it  was  an  account  of  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
Settlements,  and  its  object,  of  course,  was  to  recommend  emigration. 

Liz  and  Lou  had  made  some  gigantic  pictures  of  the  trees, 
scenery,  produce,  native  huts,  &c.  Their  brother  had  been  over 
twice  already,  they  said,  and  had  been  coming  home  the  second  time 
across  America  when  we  fell  in  with  him. 

He  and  Tom  came  in  while  we  were  all  looking  at  the  illustrations. 
I  held  a  picture  of  a  wild  raging  torrent  which  a  man  on  horseback 
was  fording. 

"That  is  your  humble  servant,"  he  said,  "These  two  pictures 
ought  to  be  labelled  '  Contentment '  and  *  Terror.'  '  Contentment ' 
represents  a  man  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth  roasting  some  animal 
at  the  end  of  a  stick." 

"  Were  you  frightened,  then,  when  you  crossed  the  torrent  1 " 

"  Frightened  !  I  quaked  in  my  shoes.  My  horse  got  snagged,  and 
uttered  a  groan,  poor  beast,  that  often  rings  in  my  ears  yet.  I  was 
ducked  once,  but  rose  close  to  the  murderous  snag,  and  sat  and  held 
by  it  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Those  torrents  come  by  suddenly.  When 
this  one  had  spent  its  force,  and  I  ventured  down  from  my  perch, 
the  water  was  so  full  of  pebbles  that  by  the  time  I  had  struggled  to 
the  bank  I  was  beaten  black  and  blue." 

Shall  you  tell  that  anecdote  at  the  lecture  % " 
Why  not  ?  I  consider  it  rather  a  taking  one." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  enough  to  prevent  anybody  from 
going.     Did  you  visit  the  country  intending  to  settle  1 " 

"  No ;  I  went  in  the  service  of  one  Jenny  Wilkes,  as  her  purveyor 
of  stores,  guardian,  paymaster,  autocrat,  and  likewise  slave." 

"A  remarkable  place ;  did  you  prove  equal  to  its  duties?" 
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*^  It  is  not  for  mc  to  boast,  but  I  should  confidently  expect  a  good 
character  if  I  applied  to  Jenny." 

"  As  autocrat  I  can  fancy  you  might  play  your  part  well,  but  as 
slave " 

"  Might  you  be  looking  out  for  the  latter  article,  madam  1  My  late 
mistress  will  speak  well  of  me," 

**  No,"  I  answered,  laughmg ;  "  I  only  asked  from  curiosity." 

"  Youll  please  to  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  "  that  my  lord 
was  only  three-and-twenty  when  he  took  out  a  lot  of  women  and 
girls,  and  he  would  have  it  that  there  was  nothing  odd  in  it  at  all." 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  it  does  strike  me  as  rather  droll  now, 
but  I  did  it." 

"  As  their  slave  ? " 

"Yes,  and  I  make  a  capital  slave  when  I  am  treated  with 
due  deference.  I  can  nxirse  children,  snare  and  shoot  and  cook 
game,  milk  cows,  and  othens'isc  comport  myself  like  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  title.  My  title,  bestowed  on  me  by  Jenny  and  her  set,  was 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  is  called 
Czar,  I  waj3  called  Zur ;  there's  no  difference  worth  mentioning." 

"  I  wonder  who  Jenny  Wilkes  was  ] " 

"  She  was  a  washerwoman." 

"  A  washerwoman  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed. " 

"  And  may  I  inquire  on  behalf  of  this  assembly,"  said  Tom,  "  by 
viitue  of  what  charm  she  made  you  her  slave  1 " 

**  You  certainly  may  ;  her  charms  were  her  eleven  comely  chUdreu 
— seven  fine  girls  and  four  chubby  urchins  of  boys." 

"  More  evidence  is  required  to  make  the  case  intelligible." 

"  Know  then  that,  to  use  her  own  language,  Jenny  washed  and 
clear-starched  for  this  family ;  but  Jenny  had  a  drunken  husband 
who  used  to  pawn  the  clothes  for  drink,  and  this  happened  so  often 
that  our  patronage  was  withdrawn.  That  was  eight  years  ago,  and 
then  the  husband  for  a  time  was  morc  sober,  and  worked  at  his  tirade 
of  gardening,  but  he  was  a  bad  fellow,  and  sometimes  left  her  for 
months  together,  and  she  got  on  as  well  as  she  could,  which  was  very 
badly.  At  last  the  man  died ;  after  he  was  buried  I  went  to  see 
Jenny.  She  was,  as  the  neighbours  say,  'taking  on'  sadly.  I 
thought  she  was  crying  for  her  husband.  So  I  told  her  that  for  her 
children's  sake  she  must  bear  up.  *  Oh,  bless  you,  Zur,'  she  cried, 
sobbing  afresh,  *  it's  not  tiMt — ^but  whatever  am  I  to  do  ?  for  now  my 
neighbour  has  got  the  washing  at  the  hall,  and  I  can't  have  it 
back,  and  I've  nothing  to  put  in  their  mouths  nor  on  their  backs.' 
So  when  I  heard  that  I  took  a  chair  and  sat  down,  and  I  remarked 
upon  her  good-looking  daughters  fast  growing  up — the  eldest  eighteen. 
I  talked  of  hiwbands  for  them;   work  for  herself;  good  pay.      In 
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short,  I  enlarged  upon  all  that  I  had  ever  said,  but  with  little  success 
hitherto.  To  my  surprise  the  widow  started  a  new  objection.  She 
was  stire  she  should  get  lost ;  she  never  could  find  the  way  ;  likewise, 
she  remarked,  that  in  going  through  these  forests  she  should  lose  some 
of  the  children.  In  vain  I  reasoned  with  her,  told  her  that  there  was 
no  way  for  her  to  find,  no  forest  to  traverse.  She  recurred  to  the 
fear  lest  she  should  be  lost.  At  last  I  said,  '  Jenny,  do  you  suppose 
I  am  able  to  find  the  way  ?  '• 

"  *  Oh,  ay,  she  thought  as  how  I  could ;  she  was  sure  on't,  and  if  I 
was  going  she  would  be  none  afraid.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  I  said,  *  then  I  am  going.*  It  had  only  just  occurred 
to  me,  that  I  was  about  to  spend  two  years  in  touring  and  travelling, 
and  why  not  in  that  direction  as  well  as  any  other  f  So  the  bargain 
was  struck.  I  was  paymaster  of  coxirse,  but  I  was  willing  to  pay  for 
success  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  no  sooner  was  the  thing  known 
than  two  more  women  came  trudging  up  to  the  house,  '  had  heard  as 
how  that  I  was  agoing  to  take  out  Widow  Wilkes,  and  their  masters 
was  willing,  and  they  had  but  five  children  a-piece  ;  would  I  take  out 
all  of  them  ? '  I  did  take  them  all.  That  is,  I  took  a  passage  for 
them,  and  a  passage  for  myself  in  the  afterpart  of  the  same  vessel. 
How  the  women  and  girls  quarrelled  !  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  was 
governor  and  umpire.  They  were  all  ill  at  first,  happily,  and  nothing 
worse  befell  than  the  continuous  squalling  of  the  children.  When 
the  sea-sickness  was  over  I  set  up  a  school,  taught  writing,  arithmetic, 
morals,  manners,  and  geography  ;  gave  lessons  in  chess,  draughts,  and 
dominoes,  and  kept  the  peace  as  well  as  I  could.  I  had  paid  dear  for 
my  success ;  I  had  persuaded  somebody  to  emigrate,  and  I  was 
taking  the  consequences.  Well,  we  landed  in  Wellington  Harbour. 
I  had  engaged  to  remain  three  months,  and  then,  if  they  wished  it,  to 
take  them  back  again.  The  two  men  got  into  capital  situations  very 
soon,  and  went  with  their  employers  a  few  miles  up  the  country.  I 
had  no  more  trouble  with  them.  But  Jenny  Wilkes  and  her  daughters 
caused  me  a  world  of  misery,  and  sometimes  made  me  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  ridiculous  position  as  their  guardian.  Jenny  donned  a 
red  bonnet,  and  gave  herself  the  airs  of  a  young  girl.  The  daughters 
put  on  their  best  frocks,  and  marched  about  at  my  heels,  for  if  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  den  of  an  inn  where  we  were,  I  was  sure  to  find 
some  ruffianly-looking  gold  diggers,  come  over  from  Nelson,  trying  to 
make  themselves  agreeable,  so  I  had  to  take  the  girls  with  me,  and  if 
I  had  been  the  wickedest  young  fellow  in  the  world,  I  could  not 
have  felt  more  ashamed  of  myself  than  I  did  the  first  few  days 
after  we  landed. 

''I  then  found  a  respectable  place  to  lodge  them  in,  something 
between  a  store  and  an  eating-house.  I  looked  out  for  situations  for 
the  girls,  but  as  lovers  began  to  present  themselves,  they  were  not 
easy  to  please,  and  I  soon  foimd  that  my  troubles  would  not  be  over 
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till  I  had  married  the  two  elders.  The  mother's  head  was  turned,, 
and  she  seemed  incapable  of  looking  after  the  young  fry ;  so  one 
evening  I  called  her  outside  the  house  to  lecture  her.  *  Mrs.  Wilkes,*^ 
I  began — *  Mrs.  Muggins,  if  you've  no  objection,  sir/  she  replied,  and 
to  my  astonishment  I  foimd  she  had  married  the  host,  a  fat  fellow, 
making  money  fast,  and  sorely  in  want  of  somebody  to  manage  him. 
He  came  out  after  her,  looking  hot  and  flurried.  *  Marry  you,  Jenny  t 
what  with  all  your  children  !  *  I  exclaimed. 

" '  YerSy  said  Mr.  Muggins,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  '  I've 
stepped  into  it ;  some  men  air  lucky ;  my  first  wife  was  a  fortune  to- 
me ;  but  she  was  nothing  to  this * 

"  Jenny  retreated  precipitately,  and  gave  her  youngest  son  a  cuff,.  ^ 

perhaps  caused  by  embarrassment. 

"  Mr.  Muggins  looked  on  admiringly. 

"  *  Four  fine  boys,'  said  he.  *  I've  been  going  to  buy  land  and  go 
up  the  coimtry ;  but  I  haven't  managed  it.  Four  fine  boys  to  help  ! 
yers,  I'll  go  and  do  it  now.  My  first  wife,  sir,  was  nothing  to  this ;. 
why  a  duchess  is  nothing  to  her.' 

"  *  Mr.  Muggins,'  said  I,  followiiig  his  lead,  '  you've  stepped  into  a 
good  thing ;  prove  yourself  worthy  of  it.' 

"  *  And  the  girls,  sir,'  proceeded  Mr.  Muggins.  *  0  my  gracious^ 
they'll  help  their  mother  right  and  left,  in-doors  and  out' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Muggins  did  buy  land.  Whatever  faults  his  step-daughters  ^ 

may  have  had,  they  did  not  want  for  activity,  and  he  soon  found  he 
had  only  to  provide  money,  and  he  was  taken  in  hand,  washed  for, 
cooked  for,  clear-starched  for,  his  bargains  made,  his  cart  driven,  his 
cows  bought  and  milked.  I  saw  him  two  days  before  I  embarked  for 
Sydney.  *  If  it  wasn't  that  Mary  Jane  and  Melia  are  going  to  marry,*" 
said  he,  *  I  should  think  myself  in  paradise ;  but  their  mother,  sir, 
she's  here,  there,  and  eveiywhere ;  and  them  blessed  boys,  they  run 
of  all  her  errands,  and  they  chop  wood,  and  they  feed  the  poultry. 
0  my  gracious  goodness,  good  bye,  sir,  and  God  bless  you.' " 

We  dined  at  five  that  day,  that  there  might  be  time  to  drive  to 
the  town  afterwards  and  hear  the  lecture.  Mr.  Brandon  and  Tom 
went  to  dine  with  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  as  well  as  Valentine ;  and  Lou, 
Lizzy,  and  I  went  over  after  dinner  in  the  carriage.  I  must  say  I  felt 
a  strong  degree  of  curiosity  and  interest,  and  when  we  stopped  at  a 
door  in  a  dirty-looking  back  street,  and  saw  a  good  many  working 
men  hanging  about,  I  exulted  quite  as  much  as  Liz  and  Lou  did  in 
the  prospect  of  a  crowded  audience. 

We  entered  a  somewhat  dirty  school-room ;  it  was  large,  bare,  and 
very  empty.  Our  spirits  fell.  "  Dear  me,  I  wish  the  people  would 
come  pouring  in,"  said  one.  "  Where  shall  wo  sit,  so  as  to  make  the 
greatest  show  1"  asked  the  other.  "  Spread  your  gown  out,  Dorothea,, 
and  cover  as  much  of  the  bench  as  you  can." 

The  benches  near  us  were  perfectly  empty.     As  we  had  driven 
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along,  the  girls  had  told  me  that  the  last  time  Giles  had  lectured 
there  he  had  been  hissed.  I  felt  indignant ;  how  dared  they  do  it ! 
but  I  only  said  "  Indeed,  and  why  1" 

They  tiionght  it  was  because  Giles  was  so  imcompromising,  so  fear- 
less in  speaking  his  mind.  I  asked  whether  Mr.  Mortimer  woiild  be 
present. 

''  Oh  no/'  said  Liz.      ''  Papa  says  he  dare  not,  lest  they  should 
hiss  again;   he  took  it  very  much  to  heart.      Oh,  here  come  two 
women  and  a  boy.     Lou,  dear,  the  gallery  is  beginning  to  fill.   There 
are  seven  children  in  it.     And  see  here  come  some  of  the  navvies." 
"  But  why  did  they  hissl" 

'^  Papa  thinks  the  farmers  close  to  our  village  hate  Giles,  because 
some  of  their  labourers  have  emigrated  through  his  means.  More 
people,  Lou ;  we  shall  do  now." 

We  now  sat  silent,  for  the  room  was  rapidly  filling.  Labourers 
stfdked  in,  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  stroked  down  their  hair,  settled 
themselves  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  grinned.  Fat  old  women 
disposed  themselves  in  knots  in  the  cosiest  comers,  and  scolded  boys 
and  girls  as  they  went  up  into  the  gallery,  which  was  not  an  ordinary 
flight  of  steps  such  as  in  most  schools  goes  by  that  name,  but  a  real 
one  like  the  gallery  of  a  church,  and  evidently  favoured  by  the 
youthful  portion  of  the  audience  as  a  good  place  for  seeing  in,  and 
being  in  some  degree  out  of  the  way  of  interference  from  their 
elders. 

At  last  the  room  was  full ;  a  brace  of  fair-haired  young  curates 
stood  leaning  in  the  doorway,  and  a  stem-looking  schoolmaster  with  a 
long  white  wand,  marched  about  below  and  looked  up  into  the  gallery 
in  which  by  this  time  at  least  a  hundred  children  were  seated. 
«  There's  Dick  ^  Court,"  said  Lou. 

Mr.  Brandon  now  appeared  with  the  vicar  of  the  town.  They 
mounted  a  little  platform  on  which  stood  a  reading-desk  covered  with 
a  cloth,  and  surmounted  by  the  usual  supply  of  cold  water  and 
tiunblers.  The  vicar  proceeded  to  make  a  little  speech  laudatory  of 
the  lecturer.  This  speech  abounded  in  such  words  as  '*  thrilling,"  it  also 
enlarged  on  the  condescension  of  the  lecturer  in  taking  the  trouble  to 
amuse  and  instruct  the  classes  below  him.  Under  the  infliction  of 
the  vicar's  praise,  the  lcctiu*er  tossed  back  his  hair  by  a  quick, 
impatient  movement  of  the  head,  his  nostrils  widened,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  uttered  something  like  a  defiant  snort  3  the  vulgarity 
and  bad  taste  of  the  speech  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him,  but  ho 
stood  manfully  till  it  was  over,  and  as  the  vicar  descended  and  edged 
his  way  out  of  the  room,  he  came  a  step  or  two  forward,  cleared  his 
lowering  brow,  and  gave  the  audience  a  gracious  smile  which  seemed 
to  claim  acquaintance  with  them,  and  then,  instead  of  beginning  to 
read  his  lecture,  his  eyes  pierced  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  gallery, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  assembly,  he  said, — "  Stand  up,  boys  in  the 
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gallery,  and  girls  too."  With  an  obedient  scraping  and  rustling,  all 
the  children  rose. 

"  My  boys,"  said  Giles,  "  laat  week  when  I  heard  a  lecture  here  yon 
made  a  great  noise ;  a  very  great  noise  and  cheering.  Now  I  know  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  you  to  do  it,  in  short  that  is  what  you  come  for,  if  1 
am  not  mistaken,"  (the  faces  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  below  broke 
out  into  broad  smiles,)  "  and  I  don't  want  to  deprive  yoli  of  it  alto- 
gether, merely  to  desire  that  you  wiU  never  begin  it.  K  yoiu:  elders 
choose  to  applaud  you  may  help,  but  when  they  arc  silent  you  must 
not  make  a  noise.     Sit  down." 

Down  they  all  sat,  but  in  the  very  act  they  caught  a  low  patting  of 
feet  and  soft  clapping  of  hands,  which  I  believe  the  two  curates 
began,  and  which  ran  through  the  room  directly.  Up  started  the 
children  \  here  was  the  desired  signal ;  they  stamped,  cheered,  and 
made  a  downright  hubbub,  while  the  audience  laughed  and  enjoyed 
the  joke ;  again  and  again  the  running  fire  of  claps  broke  out  below, 
and  the  exulting  voices  of  the  children  echoed  it,  whOe  the  lecturer, 
who  began  to  look  rather  out  of  countenance,  stood  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  begin.  At  last,  the  two  curates,  contented  with  their 
work,  took  up  their  hats,  gave  Giles  a  cheerful  nod,  and  with  innocent 
cotmtenances  blandly  departed  after  their  vicar. 

There  was  nothing  particular,  I  think,  in  the  opening  of  the 
lecture,  and  if  there  had  been  I  should  not  have  noticed  it,  for  my 
ears  had  other  work  than  listening  to  mere  woi-ds,  however  significants  ^^ 

Just  as  the  people  were  settling  themselves  in  their  seats,  and  the  first 
sentence  was  uttered,  I  had  heard  behind  Lou  a  very  low,  soft  hiss,  a 
sound  that  I  should  hardly  have  been  conscious  of  if  Lou  had  not 
started  and  looked  hurriedly  roimd. 

At  first  Giles  was  decidedly  nervous,  perhaps  he  too  had  heard 
this  soft  hiss ;  however  that  might  be,  he  betrayed  by  his  counte- 
nance that  he  was  not  content,  not  excited,  and  consequently  not  able 
to  excite  his  audience  and  fix  their  attention  on  himself. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  disappointed,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
angry  with  myself  for  fearing  that  it  was  stupid  and  dull,  when 
having  waded  through  his  exordium,  he  began  to  warm  with  his 
subject,  his  voice  changed,  softened,  grew  deeper  and  richer,  his 
countenance  and  all  his  attitudes  altered,  his  words  came  fiister,  and 
his  audience  began  to  lift  up  their  feces  and  cease  to  cough  and 
fidget 

My  eyes,  like  theirs,  were  drawn  to  gaze  at  him,  and  forget  every- 
thing else.  He  ,had  raised  himself  into  a  higher  place  than  he  was 
wont  to  occupy  \  his  voice  was  wanted  to  calm  the  agitation  that  he 
had  caused,  and  to  answer  the  questions  that  he  was  asking.  There 
was  a  sort  of  passion  in  all  his  actions,  and  as  I  listened  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression.  "  His  eloquence  carried 
him  away.*'     The  world,  as  he  went  on,  seemed  to  lie  before  us,  great 
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and  fair  as  God  has  made  it,  and  as  if  we  were  looking  on  while  it 
rolled  majestically  in  its  pathway,  showing  all  its  hills  and  yalleys  to 
its  Maker  by  tarns.  Yoioes  seemed  to  be  floating  up  fix>m  it  to  His 
Throne,  not  only  the  base,  ungrateful  cries  of  wounded  pride,  and  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  wearied  idleness  and  jaded  vioe,  but  the 
81^18  of  the  overtasked,  the  moaning  of  hungry  children,  and  the 
complaints  of  jhthers  and  mothers  who  see  them  pine  for  want  of 
fix>d  and  warmth.  To  the  picture  of  this  great  crowds  and  the  gasping 
of  those  who  are  trampled  down,  he  oontriyed  to  give  such  reality, 
that  the  listeners  were  oppressed,  as  if  ihey  themselves  wanted 
fareatiiing-room,  and  had  been  thrown  down  among  these  restless 
ilirongs.  As  for  me  I  felt  helpless  among  the  jostling  multitudes, 
and  derived  a  vivid  sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  items  in  one 
another^s  eyes  where  the  aggregate  is  so  vast,  an4  the  small  count  set 
by  the  poor  and  the  unready,  and  the  grinding  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  and  the  snatching  of  the  poor  fix)m  one  another,  and  the  piled 
up  houses  and  unrefreshing  air  and  smoky  sky;  I  wished  to  get 
away;  and  all  at  once  we  were  away.  He  exdaimed,  ''We  have  done 
with  this  now,  let  us  go  I"  I  think  I  see  the  vessel  still ;  her  great 
swooping  white  sails,  hovering  over  the  fresh  sea^  like  wings  that  Qod 
taught  man  to  make  that  he  mi^t  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  We 
were  away  in  some  great  silence. 

And  now  the  vessel  had  left  us,  we  were  sitting  on  some  towering 
hill,  and  this  was  the  fresh  world  lying  at  our  feet,  stretching  out  into 
great  valleys  where  solitary  creatures  feed,  wading  knee-deep  in  grass; 
and  wide  open  pastures  where  nothing  moves  but  the  shadows  of  the 
douds,  and  mountains  veined  with  ore,  and  forests  where  nations  of 
birds  build,  and  where  the  trees  rock  in  the  windy  sky,  and  shed  their 
fruits  which  there  are  few  to  gather. 

Stepping  away  along  those  open  wastes,  one  of  that  company 
mi^t  penetrate  at  last  to  some  sheltered  nook  and  hear  the  sound  of 
the  ringing  axe  with  joy ;  he  would  not  listen  unheeded,  the  solitary 
workers  want  him.  ''Gomeand  help  us,  man,"  is  all  theircry ;  ''you 
may  not  be  wise,  but  you  are  company  for  us ;  you  may  not  be  strong, 
but  you  are  wiUing.  Gome  and  help  us,  woman ;  be  a  wife  here,  and 
eboose  among  uigent  suitors ;  be  a  mother,  and  see  all  your  children 
welcome  and  cherished  as  the  best  gifts  of  a  bountifdl  Providence. 
What  \  as  they  sit  hard  at  work  in  the  old  country  do  they  sigh  when 
they  set  foot  on  the  cradle-rockers,  and  fear  that  even  to  its  own  &ther 
the  crying  babe  is  a  burden  that  he  knows  not  how  to  bearf  Cast  in 
jour  lot  with  us,  and  no  such  fear  shall  ever  clutch  at  your  heart ; 
the  &ther  shall  exult  in  eveiy  child  you  bring  him  as  the  means  of 
riches  and  comfort,  a  new  workman,  a  fresh  companion,  another 
helper." 

Of  course  I  only  give  the  impression  he  conveyed,  not  the  words ; 
the  power  of  these,  and  of  the  dilated  eyes  and  impassioned  voice,  I 
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remember  weU ;  bnt  they  are  not  to  be  conveyed  in  language.  When 
his  pictures  were  all  finished  and  held  up  before  the  andienee,  his 
arms  dropped  at  his  side,  and  all  the  yel^mence  with  which  he  had 
spoken  seemed  to  depart  from  him.  His  eyes  were  seeking  the  np- 
turned  faces  of  the  audience^  and  after  a  long  pause  he  went  on  slowly, 
dropping  the  manner  by  whidi  he  had  gained  the  mastery,  and  taking 
to  a  quiet  tone,  '' '  Suffer  me  a  little,  and  I  will  show  you  that  I  have 
yet  to  speak  on  God's  behal£'  If  men  crowd  their  fellows,  God  has 
made  for  the  oppressed  a  fiur  green  wilderness.  If  men  care  not  for 
the  poor,  God  has  cared,  and  spread  a  wide  inheritance  for  them^ 
watered  it  for  them  when  they  knew  not  of  it,  and  made  it  ready. 

If" >  no  more  words  reached  me — ^for  dose  at  mv  back  came  the 

sound  I  had  dreaded — a  long  hiss,  clear,  though  low.  It  seemed  to 
electrify  Giles ;  he  stopped  instantly,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  with 
face  turned  in  that  direotiony  and  attentire  ears,  plodded  through  the 
remainder  of  his  sentenee,  and  allowed  it  to  come  to  an  end  with  a 
long  pause  which  seemed  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  hiss.  It  did 
not  come,  and  he  began  anoth^,.  under  coyer  of  which  the  hiss  was 
repeated,  and  a  £sunt  murmur  of  ''  Shame  "  came  fix)m  the  unlighted 
comers  of  the  roonu 

I  was  too  much  firi^taned  to  look  round,  and  Liz  and  Lou  shook 
visibly  on  their  bench.  For  an  instant,  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
Giles  was  searehing  the  bench  behind  us  with  his  penetrating  eyes,. 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  found  what  he  wanted ;  for,  his  countenance 
cleared,  he  kept  them  fixed  on  some  one  close  to  us,  and  slowly  dosing 
his  MS.  notes,  he  folded  his  anns,  and  said,  with  particular  force  and 
deamess^ — 

^'  If  the  man  who  just  now  interrupted  me  wiU  rise,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  speak  to  him." 

No  answer — ^no  sound  behind  us,  but  a  little  uneasy  rustling. 

«  Martin  Churt!" 

I  declare  the  words  seemed  to  strike  me  on  the  face,  they  were  so 
firmly  spoken,  and  aimed  so  directly  behind  me. 

"Martin  Ghurt,  I  know  you  can  speak — I  have  heard  you  myself; 
did  I  interrupt  you  sol"  He  carried  his  eyes  roimd  the  room, 
repeating,  "  Bid  It"  And  several  men's  voices  answered,  "  Noa,  that 
thee  didn't,  zur." 

"  Martin,"  continued  Giles,  in  a  more  colloquial  tone,  "  if  I  were 
you,  I  woidd  stand  up  and  say  what  I  had  to  say ;  you  coxdd  not 
have  a  better  opportunity.  Get  on  the  bench,  man,  and  have  it  out.'' 
(There  was  now  a  sound  at  our  back  of  hard  breathing  and  pufiing,  as 
if  some  gentleman  of  the  lower  sort  might  be  holding  down  his  head 
and  dabbing  his  face  with  his  handkerehief.) 

"  It  is  true  that  these  good  fellows  and  these  good  women  came  to 
give  a  hearing  to  me,"  continued  Giles ;  "  but  I  dare  say  they  can 
spare  a  little  time  for  you.    You  could  speak  on  Sunday  afbemoon. 
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when  I  heard  you  holdmg  forth  on  tho  oommoiu    Get.  up  and  let  us 
hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  now." 

"Ay,  ay,  let  us,"  shouted  a  YOACe  from,  the  oomer;  ''fair  play  be 
a  jeweL" 

"You  told  the  people  then  that  there  was  no  God ;  the  more  fooL 
you  to  say  it,  and  they  to  listen,  when  you  know  as  well  afi  they  do 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  a  good  one.    Now  I  am  telling  them  .that 
our  good  God  has  made  the  world  large  enough  for  all  hia  creatures. 
Well,  man,  what  have  you  to  say  against  thati" 

Somebody  started  up  behind  us  now,  jixmped  on  the  beach,  and  a 
coarse  Toioe  Murted  out,  "  There's  a  mort  o'  things  moight.be  said, 
if  a  chap  knowed  how  to  speak  his  mind, — ^things  goes  wrong,  and 
them  raaoally  upper  classes-^— %** 

Here  he  paused  and  cleared  his  throat ;  but  he  had  lost  his  ad- 
Tantage  hy  this  hesitation,  for  a  loud  voice  bawled  out  behind  us 
with  a  oounlzified  twang,  ^'  Good  Lord,  if  he  be'ant  a  calling  out  agin 
them  upper  dasses  agen,  haw,  haw,  haw  V 

Boars  of  coarse  laughter  followed ;  the  most  exquisite  wit  cQuld  not 
have  excited  more  ecstatic  applause.  It  seemed  to  be  more  alarming 
to  poor  Lou  than  the  un&iendly  hiss,  for  she  shook  in  every  liml?^  and 
presently  turned  so  pale  that  Liz  made  a  sign  to  me  that  w^  must 
leave  the  room;  and  not  without  extreme  reluctance  I  r^^e.aad 
followed  them. 

The  little  door  at  which  Giles  and  the  cleocgyman  had  entered  stood 
ajar,  and  was  dose  to  us ;  before  the  navvies  had  done  exercising  their 
lungs  in  laughter,  we  had  passed  through  it^  and  shut  it  behind  us. 
How  vexed  I  was  ! 

Lis  and  I  were  both  Tery  oroes,  *nd  di4  not  fafl  to  give  Lou  a  litti^ 
whobeome  seolding,  under  the  infliction  of  which  she  presently  b^gan  to 
ory,  and  then  to  recover  herself.  Meanwhile  ife  longed  to  go  back,  ^espe- 
cially as  the  noise  in  the  lecture-room  i^iore^^sed ;  however^  we  did  not 
think  we  could  do  that  with  propriety,  so  we  listened  at  the  crack  of 
the  door,  but  we  could  npt  make  out  much.  And  after  a  short  time, 
it  was  evident  that  St.  George  was  agaiu  master  of  the  field,  and  was 
going  on  with  his  lecture.  It  was  very  dull,  and  rather  deurk  in  the 
little  room  to  which  we  had  retreated  There  was  one  candle,,  which 
was  guttering  down  in  the  tin  candlestick,  for  there  was  a  strong 
draught ;  and  by  its  light  we  pursued  the  only  occupation  that  the 
room  afforded.  We  examined  the  dingy  maps  that  hung  on  the 
walls. 

At  last  it  was  evident  that*  the  assembly  was  dispersing,  and 
presently  after  Mr.  Brandon  came  to  us  with  Valentine  and 
Tom. 

Lou  went  up  to  her  brother  as  if  in  some  alarm  for  his  safety,  laid 
her  hands  on  his  ehoulders,  and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face,  but  did 
not  meet  with  any  sympathy,  only  a  pinch  on  the  cheek,  and  **  How 
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could  you  be  audi  a  goose,  Lou,  dearl  Miss  Graham,  were  you 
afraid  r' 

''  Afraid ! — ^no.     Oh,  I  was  just  for  an  instant  at  first." 

^'  Why  should  she  have  been)"  said  Lou.  '^  Your  being  ridiculed 
or  hissed  out  of  the  room  are  not  of  the  same  consequence  to  her." 

'^  Lou,  I  conscientiously  believe  that  you  would  haye  been  just  as 
much  frightened  if  the  lectmrer  had  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  you." 

"  Were  not  you  frightened  yourself  9 " 

''No^  I  foresaw  it  all  along,  and  at  first  it  hampered  me;  but  I  had 
to  exert  myself  a  good  deal  after  you  were  gone,  and  the  room  became 
frightfully  hot ;  so  I  think  you  must  make  room  for  me  inside  the 
trap." 

It  is  romarkable  how  much  men  deapise  close  carriages,  and  what 
disrespectful  epithets  they  invent  for  them.  Mr.  Brandon,  on  taking 
his  place  with  us,  took  care  to  remark  that  he  only  did  so  because  he 
had  to  speak  the  next  night  at  some  meeting  or  other,  and  therefore 
as  it  poured  with  rain,  and  he  had  no  great-coat,  it  behoved  him  to 
take  precaution  not  to  catch  a  cold. 

Great  interest  was  expressed  about  Tom  and  Valentine ;  the  latter, 
on  acooimt  of  his  whooping-cough,  was  not  to  return  in  the  open  dog* 
cart ;  so  he  and  Tom  had  procured  a  chaise,  and  were  in  our  rear.  It 
was  very  dark,  and  Liz  and  Lou  vainly  searched  the  darkness  for  them, 
and  was  sure  the  driver  had  deposited  them  in  the  ditch.  This  fear 
I  did  not  share,  and  I  wished  somebody  would  mention  the  lecture, 
but  no  one  did. 

Mr.  Brandon  had  settled  himself  in  his  comer,  and  held  his  peace. 
And  when  Liz  and  Lou  had  ascertained  that  we  and  the  fiy  had  safely 
passed  the  ditch,  they  were  silent  too,  till  within  ten  minutes  of  our 
reaching  home,  when  we  heard  shouts  behind  us,  and  the  carriage 
stopped.  We  let  down  the  window,  and  Tom's  voice  shouted  from 
the  fly,  '*  Valentine  says  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  hissing  to  his 
father?" 

'^  Tell  him  to  say  nothing,  but  go  to  bed,  and  leave  me  to  manage 
it,"  replied  Giles ;  ''  and,  Graham- 

"AU  right    Iheai^^ 


______  n 


'*  If  the  subject  can  be  staved  off  till  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  glad." 


CHAPTEB  XXL 


The  next  day  I  observed  that  a  profound  silence  was  observed  on 
the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  in  low  spirits,  received  more  than  the  usual  attention  from  his 
children.  Every  one  secretly  pitied  him,  and  there  was  a  talk  in  the 
family  that  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  were  to  go  over  to  a  neighbouring 
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town  to  choose  a  present  for  his  birth-day.  This  delieate  attention 
it  was  thought,  might  divert  his  mind  fipm  his  mortifioation ;  and 
when  I  asked  Valentine  what  the  present  was  to  be,  he  replied  that 
he  only  knew  it  was  to  be  appropriate  to  the  day,— consequently  it 
would  of  course  be  a  tankard" 

"  Why r' I  asked;  "  why  a  tankard t " 

^'  Because  the  day  is  muggy." 

^  I  don't  believe  you  invented  that  joke  yourself,  it  does  not  sound 
at  all  originaL" 

^'Doesn't  it?  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not,  then;  but  I  seemed  to 
think  I  did." 

''  I  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  that  I  proposed  to  read  with 
yout" 

'^  Not  at  alL  I  cannot  go  out  of  doors  such  weather,  so  111  read 
all  day  if  you  like," 

''  Pity  you  give  such  a  bad  reason  for  a  good  action." 

^'  Would  you  have  me  give  a  good  reason  for  a  bad  action  instead  t 
as  the  Feejee  islander  did,  when  he  threatened  to  leave  off  eating 
Englishmen  altogether,  because  their  flesh  tasted  so  of  salt." 

He  then  began,  in  a  fitful  sort  of  way,  to  read  and  construe,  while 
Liz  and  Lou  sat  by  at  work ;  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  alternately  read  her 
novel  and  listened  to  bur  frequent  sparring. 

''  I  wish  I  knew  what  old  Giles  was  talking  about,"  he  exclaimed, 
when,  the  rain  having  ceased,  he  saw  his  father  and  Mr.  Brandon 
sauntering  along  a  gravel-walk,  and  talking. 

"  Old"  in  some  fiunilies  is  a  term  of  opprobrium ;  but,  as  used  by 
Valentine,  it  was  generally  supposed  to  express  affection. 

''  What  should  he  be  talking  of) "  said  Lou. 

'*'  He's  such  an  old  patriarch,"  continued  Valentine.  '^  Why,  he's 
talking  of  me,  to  be  sure.  I  know  he  is.  Now,  Miss  Graham,  you 
never  heard  me  cough,  did  you  %  '* 

"  No,  not  once." 

''  What  business  is  it  of  his,  then,  if  I  do  cough  at  night?  How 
he  found  out  that  I  do,  I  can't  think.  Am  I  to  be  spied  out,  and 
cockered  up,  and  blanketed  all  my  days?" 

''  What  has  St.  George  been  doing?"  asked  one  of  the  girls. 

''  Doing  I  Why  just  after  I  got  into  bed  last  night,  he  marched 
into  my  room  hauling  a  great  blanket  after  him,  and  carrying  a 
candle.  A  happy  instinct  warned  me  of  what  he  was  after,  so  when 
he  spoke  I  did  not  answer  a  word,  for  I  knew  if  I  stirred  a  limb,  or 
even  wagged  a  finger,  I  should  begin  to  cough.  So  I  lay  like  a  log, 
and  we  stared  at  each  other  with  cheerful  persistency.  He  set  down 
his  candle  (only  consider  my  helpless  condition,  I  could  not  throw 
so  much  as  a  pillow  at  him!)  and  he  began  to  examine  the  bed- 
clothes ;  said  curtains  were  unwholesome ;  and  it  was  no  use  trying 
to  harden  myself  by  having  only  one  blanket,  when  I  was  wheeling 
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like  ioi  dd  broketHwinded  horse.  So  he  to(^  his  blanket,  laid  it 
over,  And,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  iihe  bed-post  preaching  at  me, 
-hd  igUOttttmottely  tucked  it  in  with  his  foot.  If  I  was  a  pet  felon  in 
jaQ,  I  tiOtdd  not  be  more  pestered  with  attention  than  I  am.  What 
with  beef-tea  and  comforters,  my  life's  a  burden  to  me.     Bat  to  be 

tucked  up! ^there  he  goes  again,  laying  down  the  law,  and  papa  is 

listening." 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  "  what  did  he  do  next  % " 

"  Do !  Why  he  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  lectured  me ; 
said  it  was  unmanly  to  neglect  my  health,  and  showed  a  cowardly 
wish  to  escape  the  duty  of  being  prudent ;  said  it  was  selfish,  talked 
about  papa,  yon  know,  and  my  duty  to  myself  on  his  account ;  and 
how,  if  anything  happened  to  me,  it  would  break  his  heart.  »Well, 
that's  an  affecting  point  of  view  to  set  it  in,  but  he  shouldn't  have 
tucked  me  up  !  However,  in  another  minute  it  was  all  over  with  me. 
Giles  went  on  talking  of  papa :  '  How  could  I  go  on  in  this  way,  when 
I  knew  I  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  apple  of  hi)3  eye  f '  I  could  not 
stand  that ;  I  said,  ^  Which  eye?'  Now  that  seems  a  natural  enough 
question  to  ask ;  but  I  suppose  my  long  silence  made  it  impressive, 
for  old  Giles  forgot  all  his  heroics,  and  laughed  till  he  shook  the  bed. 
Papa  has  a  habit,  sometimes,  of  looking  at  one,  rubbing  his  hands^ 
and  whispering  to  himself,  *  He's  as  dear  to  me,  this  fellow  is,  as  the 
very  apple  of  my  eye.'  Sometimes  he  does  it  to  St.  George,  and 
sometimes  to  me.  '  I  suppose  as  one  was  appropriated  to  you  before 
I  was  bom,  and  he  has  but  two,  mine  must  be  the  left,'  I  went  on ; 
^  and  to  be  as  the  apple  of  one's  father's  left  eye,  is  no  such  great 
matter,  when  he  can't  see  out  of  it.  0  the  meanness  of  keeping  the 
good  eye  for  yourself! '  Well,  I  paid  dear  for  that  sally;  he  laughed, 
but  I  began  to  cough,  and  I  coughed  (to  use  an  appropriate  simile) 
till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  my  boots." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  anxiously.  She  was  veiy  much 
disturbed  to  hear  this,  and  not  at  all  amused  at  his  queer  way  of 
relating  it.     '^  Then  what  is  St.  'George  going  to  do  1 " 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  I  hope  he  is  not  ruining 
all  my  prospects  ui  life ;  but  if  he  is,  I  cannot  help  it.  I've  done  my 
best" 

H^  now  plunged  into  his  exercise,  «nd  only  paused  once  during 
the  nesct  half4iour  to  say,  <^  Here  am  I  taken  in  tow  by  the  powei> 
fbl  Bt6am-tug  'Dorothea,'  registered  A  1,  for  fifteen  years.  I'm 
Coming  into  port  at  a  spanking  rate,  and  I  know  theyll  say,  '  Let  him 
keep  on  terms  with  the  yoimg  woman ;  what  signifies  his  terms  with 
oldAlHkftMaterr" 

Presently  he  broke  out  again,— 

'^  H^re  am  I,  six  feet  one  in  my  socks  (St  George  is  only  a  bare 
five  feet  eleven  when  he  first  wakes  in  the  morning),  and  yet  I'm 
teadingOreek  with  a  girl,  and  have  never  yet  had  so  much  as  onA 
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soiff  of  the  air  of  fineedom.  If  I  bad  been  up  at  Cambridge  all  these 
weeks^  and  my  oou^^  had  been  left  alone,  perluqw  it  would  have  been 
well  before  now." 

Aunt  Christie  now  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Henfirej  detailed  to  her  how 
» Valentine  oonghed  at  night.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  gently,  peace- 
aUy,  and  persistently  uninterested  in  the  droll  side  of  things  as 
Mrs.  Henfrey  was,  and  yet  so  kind  and  comfortable.  Though  she  was 
a  widow  and  had  lost  two  young  children^  her  &ee  locked  tmwom  and 
satisfied.  In  her  life  the  affections  must  surely  have  played  a  sub- 
ordinate part.  She  had  let  her  good  things  go  easily.  She  had  what 
are  called  substantial  comforts  about  her,  and  she  pleased  herself 
with  them.  Perhaps  she  had  never  held  the  others  very  closely  to 
her  heart ;  but  a  little  shade  of  anxiety  was  visible  now  on  her  pleasing 
face.  And  when  Aunt  Christie  made  li^t  of  ''  the  Cubit's  "  ailment, 
it  did  not  re-assure  her. 

Aunt  Christie  was  not  in  the  least  like  one's  notion  of  a  spinster  in 
poor  ciroumstanoes.  There  was  an  affluence  of  energy,  and  sometimes 
an  agreeable  vehemence  in  her  ways,  that  spoke  of  strength,  both  of 
mind  and  body.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  large  and  bony ;  and, 
though  more  than  sixty  years  old,  she  evidently  found  a  deep  joy  in 
life,  and  thought  of  it  as  a  great  blessing. 

She  soon  began  to  talk  to  me,  and  Valentine  called  her  to  order, — 

"  Miss  Graham  belongs  to  me.     We  haven't  done  our  Greek  yet" 

Presently  she  spoke  again,  and  again  he  found  fault,  and  she 
ridiculed  Imn. 

We've  done  our  Greek  now,"  I  observed. 

But  I  have  annexed  you,"  he  answered.  **  I'm  a  great  comfort  to 
you ;  I  satisfy  the  craving  you  have  to  be  useful,  you  know ;  and  I 
consider  that,  in  return,  you  ought  to  devote  yourself  to  me.  In 
fact,  it's  no  fun  to  talk  to  you,  unless  I  can  have  you,  as  it  were,  for 
my  own  possession." 

''  Ay,  ay,  possession !  "  said  Aunt  Christie.  '^  It's  astcmishing  how 
early  the  mind  of  humanity  begins  to  cling  to  the  notion  of  possession.  I 
remember  I  was  but  seven  or  eight  yeaxB  old  "  (here  he  interrupted  her, 
but  she  went  on  just  the  same)  ''I  was  but  seven  or  eight  years  old  when 
my  &ther  gave  me  a  bit  of  ground  to  make  a  garden  oi^  and  through  it 
ran  a  little  bmm  that  before  it  reached  us  came  down  past  one  or  two  of 
the  cotters'  doors.  One  day,  some  of  their  bairns  made  and  launched 
on  it  a  fleet  of  paper  boats.  They  came  floating  down  into  my  water, 
4uid  I,  full  of  a  lofty  indignation  to  think  that  they  should  intrude 
'^i^ere  I  was  mistress  of  the  property,  flimg  out  every  one  of  the 
flabby  things  with  my  rake ;  and  while  they  lay  wrecked  on  the 
grasB,  I  proudly  compared  myself  to  Van  Tromp,  sailing  through  the 
narrow  seas  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  signify  that  he  had 

rept  the  English  ships  from  the  ChanneL" 

Sftie  had  a  way  of  telling  this  which  showed  she  meant  to  compare 
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hi8  conduct  with  her  own,  and  nothing  that  he  said  made  any  dijBFer- 
ence.  He  had  been  made  ridiculous  in  my  eyes  and  in  hia 
own. 

Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  were  away  some  hours ;  buty  while  dressing 
me  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Brand  told  me  they  had  returned,  and  brought  a 
gentleman  with  them,  who  would  stay  and  dine — ^a  Doctor  Limpsey  ; 
and  the  cook  had  received  orders  to  keep  back  the  dinner  half  an 
hour.  '^  She  says  she  never  lived  with  such  a  trying  family/'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Brand.  ^'  She  is  sure  the  dinner  will  be  spoilt ;  and  she 
is  so  nervous,  she  is  hardly  fit  to  dish  up." 

'^  Well,  but  if  the  dinner  is  spoilt,  she  need  not  worry ;  it  wiU  not 
be  her  fault" 

'^  Gentlefolks  don't  consider  that,"  said  Mrs.  Brand ;  ''  they  don't 
know  the  difficulties  there  are  below  while  they  sit  eating  at  their 
ease — ^nor  the  trouble  of  keeping  jeUy  cold,  and  gravy  hot,  and 
the  fish  fix)m  burning,  and  the  pudding  fix>m  fiEllling.  Yet,  if  the 
dinner  is  not  sent  up  as  well  as  usual,  you  may  depend  on  it,  Mrs. 
Henfrey  will  speak  about  it  to-morrow.     Ladies  always  do." 

Dr.  Limpsey  was  a  pleasant  man,  and  did  his  best  to  make  the 
evening  go  off  well.  He  and  Tom  had  a  long  and  animated  conver- 
sation, and  then  we  had  some  duets ;  but  Mr.  Mortimer  sat  perfectly 
silent  in  his  chair,  and  Mr.  Brandon  watched  him,  and  was  very 
grave. 

Late  in  the  evening,  as  I  sat  a  little  apart  irom  the  rest,  Valentine 
came  up  and  said, — 

''  You  see,  St.  Geoige  did  steal  a  march  on  me.  I  believe  he  went 
away  mainly  to  bring  Dr.  Limpsey ;  and  when  he  had  got  him,  he 
just  said  to  papa  that  it  might  be  as  well  if  he  gave  me  a  look.  Papa, 
of  course,  said  *  Yes.'" 

"  But  what  did  the  Doctor  say  % " 

'^  Why,  he  said  I  was  to  eat  bread  and  milk  for  my  breakfast.  At 
my  age,  too ! " 

*'  You  don't  like  it,  theni " 

''  K  that  fellow  Prentice  were  to  hear  that  I  eat  bread  and  milk  for 
my  break&st,  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

^^  But,  surely,  that  wajs  not  all  he  said  % " 

'^  No ;  he  poked  and  tapped,  and  listened  with  his  ear  at  my  chest ; 
said  I  was  to  have  a  fire  in  my  room  all  day;  and  remarked  to  papa, 
as  if  I  had  been  a  sweet,  unconscious  infant,  that  I  was  a  very  fine 
yoimg  fellow,  and  there  was  a  thickening  of  the  right  lung.  Then  I 
was  sent  away,  and  not  allowed  to  hear  any  more  of  their  odious 
plans." 

And  he  recurred  to  the  prescription  of  his  breakfast,  and  to 
Prentice,  with  such  heartfelt  annoyance,  that  I  said, — 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  bread  and  milk ;  I  shall  ask  if  I  may  have 
some  too ;  and  I  shall  ask  Lia  to  join.     No  doubt  she  will  j  and  then. 
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if  anything  does  reach  the  ears  of  Prentice,  it  will  be  that  some  of 
the  fiunily  and  the  guests  have  taken  a  liking  to  it,  and  generally 
eat  it." 

**  You  are  a  brick  I "  he  elclaimed,  "  if  ever  there  was  one." 

And  the  next  morning  three  basins  ''  smoked  upon  the  board." 

Valentine  did  not  appear  to  feel  at  all  uneasy  about  the  remarks  of 
the  doctor  on  his  health.  He  grumbled  a  good  deal  when  he  went 
into  the  morning  room,  because  it  had  been  decreed  that  for  the 
present  he  was  only  to  go  out  in  fine  weather ;  but  he  laid  out  his 
books  and  lexicons  and  exercises,  and  called  on  me  to  come  and  give 
my  lesson,  as  if  he  found  having  some  one  to  tyrannise  over  a  setK)ff 
against  the  despotic  cmlers  of  the  physician. 

^*  And  I  wish  you  to  understand,  my  dear  young  firiend,"  he  pre- 
sently said,  *^  that  you  are  not  going  to  have  all  the  lecturing  and 
instructing  to  yourself.  I  am  going  to  take  my  turn  now,  and  over- 
haul your  education  a  little  before  I  begin  my  Greek." 

**  No,  don't ! "  I  replied,  for  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  had  come  in,  and 
Aimt  Christie  was  listening. 

"  I  shall  begin  with  a  few  moral  remarks,"  he  proceeded.  ''  I  wish 
to  see  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  many  advantages ;  for,  no 
doubt,  my  young  friend,  you  are  sensible  that  you  have  had  advan* 
tages.    That's  the  style,  isn't  it,  Aunt  Christie ) " 

Aunt  Christie  pricked  up  her  head.  *^  Te're  just  the  marvel  of 
creation  for  idleness  and  impudence,"  she  answered,  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh. 

'^  Now,  then,"  he  continued,  *^  you  went  on  a  yachting  tour  last 
winter :  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  What's  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Buenos  Ayres  1 " 

"  I  forget — at  least  I  don't  know  with  perfect  accuracy." 

"  Sad,  sad,  breaking  down  at  once !  Is  that  the  best  answer  you 
can  give  me?" 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  St  George,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  yon 
know  yourself? " 

« I  do." 

"  You  have  been  consulting  books  of  travels  then,  and  that  accounts 
for  some  gaps  on  my  shelves." 

"  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  your  mean  insinuation.  Describe  Buenos 
Ayres;  Miss  Graham." 

'^  It's  a  horrid,  watery,  sandy,  square,  uninteresting  place." 

'^  If  I  were  to  go  to  that  country,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find 
interesting  things  in  it  for  years,"  said  Valentine,  reproachfully. 

"  No  dgubt  at  all,  Oubit,"  said  Aunt  Christie.     "  The  shallowest « 
sea  God  ever  spread,  is  deep  enough  to  float  a  flounder." 

"  There's  nothing  I  could  not  make  something  of,  or  get  something 
out  of,"  continued  the  young  professor. 
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''  Quitd  true,"  said  St.  George.  *^  I  believe  if  70a  met  a  sea-nTinph 
walking  by  the  Bhore,  you  would  beg  a  bit  of  coral  of  ber." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  ? "  exclaimed  Valentine. 

<<  Why  shouldn't  you  put  the  highest  things  to  their  lowest  use  ? 
Well,  that's  a  subject  for  your  own  consideration  quite  as  much  aa  for 
mine." 

''So  the  town's  square,  is  it 9"  said  Valentine.  ^'Yes,  I  know 
it  is." 

''  But  I  only  went  once  into  the  town,"  I  continued. 

''  Then  make  some  rather  more  intelligent  remarks  concerning  it." 

**  I  saw  in  the  streets  paving-atones  with  EiUglish  inscriptions  on 
them,  such  as  '  Try  Wairen's  Blacking,'  and  *  Do  you  bruise  your 
Oats  yet  1 '  I  asked  what  this  meant,  and  was  told  that  they  had  no 
stone,  80  they  imported  old  pavement  from  England.  It  comes  as 
'ballast  I  think  they  said  they  had  a  contract  with  the  Kensington 
Vestry  or  the  Notting-hill  Vestry.  I  know  it  was  somewhere  at  the 
West-End.    Do  you  find  that  confirmed  in  your  books  7 " 

"  Let  me  have  none  of  this  levity.     How  wide  is  the  river  %  " 

"  Thirty  or  forty  miles,  I  should  think ;  and  when  I  saw  the  harbour, 
it  was  generally  1^  of  carts  and  horses." 

"  In  the  water  1" 

''  Of  course.  The  ships  lie  nearly  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
water  used  to  wash  over  the  horses'  backs  as  they  oame  out  to  them." 

**  Do  you  think  the  horses  liked  it  I" 

''  No ;  they  used  to  kick  and  plunge  a  good  deal,  so  that  great 
pumpkins  and  melons,  and  all  sorts  of  lumpish  nuts,  and  queer  fruits 
and  berries,  used  to  be  set  afloat  out  of  the  carts,  and  come  sailing 
down  to  us.  A  man  stood  bolt  upright  on  each  horse's  back,  and 
appeared  to  stand  on  the  water,  for  you  only  saw  the  horse's  head, 
you.  know.** 

"  That  must  have  had  rather  a  bathin^machine  effect.  Well,  I 
can  make  nothing  of  you.     What  else  did  you  see  in  those  parts  ? " 

« I  saw  Rio." 

"  What  have  you  to  remark  concerning' it  ? " 

''  It  was  perfectly  beautiful !  and  I  went  in  an  omnibus  to  see  the 
Horticultural  Gardens." 

"  An  omnibus  !  " 

^^  Yes ;  and  there  is  a  rock  in  them  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
high,  and  it  was  so  hot  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to  lay  my  hand 
on  it." 

^  That's  what  we  call  accurate  information.  The  Corcovada  Rock 
you  meaBh— 2,400  feet  high." 

^  Ah !  that  is  mentioned  in  your  book,  then.  Does  it  add  tiiat  the 
butterflies  there,  instead  of  wavering  and  waggling  about,  go  shooting 
M&d  darting  across  like  birds  9  I  saw  some  great  flowers  like  open 
loose  lilies,  and  settling  on  them  ware  crowds  of  laige  butterflies, 
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with  perfectly  transparent  wings.  The  sun  shone  throngh  them,'  and 
all  their  delicate  little'  veins  were  reflected  on  the  lilies.  It  was 
intensely  hot,  but  that  could  not  have  been  the  reason  why  the  birds 
were  so  lazy  they  expected  ns  to  get  out  of  their  way.  When  I  Came 
among  a  crowd  of  large  ones,  J  felt  inclined  to  say, '  Do  get  out  of 
my  path,  will  you  % '  Buenos  Ayres  smelt  of  wool :  all  that  part  of 
South  America  had  a  woolly  smell  that  you  could  perceive  out  at 
aea.  But  Bio  had  a  slighHy  mouldy  scent,  as  of  damp  woods  and 
fruits  wasted  and  decaying  in  the  hot,  flowery  meadows.'' 

^  Fancy,  mere  &ncy,  Miss  Graham.  How  am  I  to  classify  such 
talk  as  this  r' 

''  I  hare  often  noticed,"  said  Mr.  Brandon, ''  that  everything  coming 
from  the  prairie  towns  in  the  States  has  a  perceptible  smeU  of  grass."^ 

'<  And  you  can  smell  London  ten  miles  off  by  the  smoke,**  observed 
Mrs.  Hei^y. 

And  all  India  smeUs  of  sandal-wood,"  remarked  Tom, 
Very  improving,  this.     Proceed." 

The  cooks  go  to  market  on  horseback.  The  beggars  beg  on 
horseback  (at  'least,  the  cripples  do),  and  the  chUdren  ride  down  the 
hiUs  to  school  on  the  backs  of  large  sheep." 

*^  Now,  I  wonder  whether  that's  true,  or  not !  Have  you  any  other 
remai^  to  make  % " 

''  Yes.  I  did  not  hear  any  birds  sing  at  Bio,  but  the  frogs  chiiped 
exactly  as  sparrows  do,  and  there  were  flies  who  whistled  at  night- 
Their  note  was  just  like  a  railway  whistle,  and  quite  as  loud." 

'^  Now,  stop  I  I  am  goii^  to  siun  up,  and  I  will  mainly  insist  on 
that  perverse  ingenuity  which  has  not  only  avoided  conveying  one 
single  item  of  worthy  information,  but  which  has  prevented  me  from 
bringing  out  my  learning.  One  more  question.  What  is  the  depth 
of  Bio  harbour  1" 

**  I  don't  know." 

'*  Then,  as  Captain  Cuttle  said,  *  No  more  don't  I.' " 

After  this  I  had  Valentine  and  his  Greek  to  myself  all  the  rest  of 
the  morning,  and,  after  luncheon,  April  having  treated  us  to  one  of 
her  ever-fresh  varieties,  and  given  us  a  warm,  still,  and  very  sunny 
day,  we  sallied  forth  in  a  body  to  a  certain  flr  copse,  where  we  meant 
to  sit  for  awhile.  Aunt  Christie  bringing  some  books  with  her,  and 
Tom  also.  We  reached  a  screen  of  larches,  and  came  throngh  it  to  a 
place  where  the  underwood  had  been  cut  away,  and  the  large  trees 
left.  A  good  many  felled  trunks  lay  on  the  ground,  with  clumps  of 
prinoroses  about  them,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge  grew  whole  nations 
of  anemones  and  wild  hyacinths. 

We  sat  down  on  the  ridge,  just  in  front  of  the  screen  of  flrs.  The 
long,  de^  dell  was  all  bare  to  the  light,  for  the  chestnuts  and  popkuv 
treea  had  not  yet  unfolded  tiieir  crumpled  leaves,  and  the  sun  was 
pomiiig  down  his  xa^  !on  the  beads  of  the  flowers.    I  do  not  know 
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that  ^  partly  felled  wood  is  a  particularly  lovely  place  in  general,  but 
that  unsullied  sky  was  delightful,  so  was  the  sudden  warmth  and  the 
thick  shelter  behind  us,  and  I  liked  to  see  thd  ediy  English  birds  flit- 
ting about  and  piping,  and  then  peeping  round  comers  at  us. 

Aunt  Christie  was  with  us,  but  not  Mrs.  Henfrey,  she  almost 
always  remained  where  Mr.  Mortimer  chose  to  be.  Valentine 
presently  came  up,  with  a  large  imtidy  bunch  of  flowers  in  each 
hand,  and  his  little  dog  followed  with  some  twigs  of  flowering  larch 
in  his  mouth. 

Aunt  Christie  began  to  caress  him.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
Emily's  dog,  and  had  been  left  in  special  charge  of  VlEdentine. 

<<  Bonny  Emily !  **  said  Aunt  Christie,  *'  I  miss  her.  It's  not  much 
of  a  man  she's  got ;  but,  I'll  answer  for  it,  she  rules  him  well." 

''She  does,"  said  Mr.  Brandon.  "  Not  that  that  is  anything  un- 
common ;  this  is  a  woman-ridden  age.  Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess 
that  all  the  former  ones  were  man-ridden  ages.  *  What  we  want  is  a 
happy  proportion." 

<'EmUy  was  always  sure  such  wonderful  things  were  coming," 
remarked  Lou«     ''  Wasn't  she,  St.  George  f " 

''  Yes,"  he  answered,  ''  Emily  always  wanted  idl — wanted  the  sea 
at  her  doorsteps,  to  come  singing  up  the  street,  between  her  and  the 
opposite  neighbours.  Have  we  no  boats)  How  easy  to  step  on 
board ;  and  then  we  should  be  out  on  the  road  that  leads  everywhere.^* 

Valentine,  who  had  flung  himself  full  length  on  the  slope,  and  tied 
his  flowers  together,  taking  the  twigs  from  his  dog  to  add  to  them, 
now  reared  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  graciously  saying,  ''  There,  I 
knew  you  wanted  some  of  these,"  dropped  the  ponderous  lump  of 
flowers  on  my  lap. 

''  My  dear  boy !"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  ''I  really  think  I  must  take 
you  in  hand;  is  that  the  sort  of  nosegay  to  give  a  lady — ^bigger 
than  her  head,  and  tied  up  with  an  old  hat-band,  torn  off  for  the 
occasion  t " 

"  Well,"  answered  Valentine,  sulkily,  "  I  had  nothing  else  to  tie  it 
up  with ;  and  as  for  bigness,  I  got  one  twice  as  big,  last  week,  for 
Jane  Wilson." 

"  Worse  and  worse !  you  shouldn't  have  mentioned  that  little  £Etct 
at  all.    Now,  when  I  give  a  nos^ay  to  a  lady — " 

"  Ah !  but  you  never  do." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1 " 

''Ay,"  said  the  old  aunt,  "how  does  he  know -that?"  It  was  an 
ay  at  least  two  syllables  long. 

Mr.  Brandon  made  some  reply,  in  which  he  was  especially  severe 
on  the  dripping  cur,  out  of  whose  mouth  some  of  the  stuff  had  been 
taken,  and  who,  he  said,  had  been  pushing  his  nose  into  every  rat-hole 
within  reach ;  and  Valentine,  taking  the  matter  quite  in  earnest, 
exclaimed,  "  Now,  Liz !  now,  Aunt  Christie  !  isn't  this  a  shame 
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Giles  w^  never  imown  in  all  his  days  to  be  attentiye  and  polite. 
It's  my  belief  he  can't  bear  girls ;  and  because  I  try  to  supply  his 
deficiencies,  he  calls  my  dog  a  cur." 

''Oh,  pray  defend  your  dog/'  I  said;  ''you  seem  to  feel  the 
remarks  on  him  far  more  than  those  on  yourself" 

"  So  I  do;  he  smells  no  worse  than  other  fellows'  dogs,  when  they 
have  been  rat-hunting ;  and,  as  to  carrying  things  for  me,  that's  his 
nature — ^he's  only  acting  according  to  his  lights."  Then,  observing 
that  we  were  laughing  at  him  for  taking  the  thing  so  seriously,  he 
suddenly  came  out  of  his  sulky  fit,  and  exclaimed,  "  If  I  could  see 
your  nosegays,  Giles,  no  doubt  I  should  have  a  fine  example  to  copy ; 
but  it's  my  belief  they  are  not  yet  gathered." 

'^  Nor  lUcely  to  be,"  said  Lou. 

"  Fancy  Giles  presenting  a  nosegay ! "  exclaimed  Liz. 

"  On  one  knee,  with  the  words,  '  Accept  this  wreath,  0  loveliest 
of  thy  sex !'"  said  Mr.  Brandon;  "that  is  my  &vourite  style." 

Presently  after  this  Tom  was  desired  by  the  old  aunt  to  read,  and 
he  took  up  a  volume  of  Cariyle  that  he  had  with  him,  and  some  of 
us  listened,  and  the  others  took  an  interest  in  the  bringing  down  of  a 
ragged  last  year's  nest,  which  hung  in  a  young  tree,  close  in  front 
of  us. 

Valentine  first  flung  his  own  bandless  hat  at  it ;  but,  instead  of 
coming  down  with  the  nest,  it  stuck  up  there,  in  the  fork  itsell 
Many  fir-cones  lay  strewed  about ;  these  he  coUected  into  a  heap, 
and  the  two  brothers,  as  they  sat,  pelted  the  hat  with  great  skill  and 
interest,  till  Liz,  suddenly  observing  that  Valentine  had  nothing  on 
his  head,  leaned  forward,  and,  whispering  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Brandon, 
lifted  off  his  hat  and  quietly  put  it  on  Valentine*  Neither  of  the 
two  took  any  particular  notice ;  and  there  was  something  so  easy  and 
familiar  in  tiie  little  action,  that  I  wondered  afresh  whether  it  was  aU 
my  own  fiiult  that  my  brother  held  me,  as  it  seemed,  so  far  o£El 

But  the  fir-cones  being  now  exhausted  with  no  efildct,  St.  George 
took  up  the  big  bunch  of  flowers,  which  lay  beside  me,  and  flung  it 
up  with  such  force  into  the  tree,  that  it  brought  the  hat  crashing 
down  at  last,  and  the  nest  and  a  dead  bough  witii  it*  On  hearing  the 
noise  and  seeing  this  pother,  Tom  naturally  looked  up,  and  paused, 
whereupon  Miss  Christie,  no  doubt  thinking  it  would  not  be  courteous 
to  let  him  suppose  we  took  no  interest  in  his  reading,  proceeded  to 
make  some  observations  on  it,  and  Tom,  shutting  the  book,  said, 
"  Cariyle  is  a  rare  old  boy ;  he  digs  up  a  thought,  now  and  then,  which 
is  like  a  nugget  of  pure  gold." 

"Ah,  but  we  should  value  it  more  if  he  sometimes  left  it  un^ 
coined,"  observed  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  he  always  stamps  it  with  his  own 
image  and  superscription." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that^  for  goodness'  saket"  said  Aunt 
Christie,  a  Utile  tartly. 
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''That  it  is  egotistioal  to  -write  in  such  a  style  that  nobody  can' 
mistake  a  sentence  for  any  other  man's  concoctions.'' 

"Ah,  well,  Giles,  we  all  know  that  the  poor  old  man  is  no' 
favourite  of  youis ;  but/'  she  added,  as  if  conscious  that  she  had 
only  said  this  because  she  was  secretly  vexed  at  any  sort  of  dis- 
pax^ement  of  any  old  person  whatever,-*-'*  but  I  thihk  this  old 
woman  is  and  always  has  been." 

^^PooT  old  man^*  repeated  Tom,  very  much  amused  at  such  an 
expression  applied  to  Oarlyle ;  "  Now,  suppose  we  try  a  change." 

'^  Yes,  but  not  Tennyson — ^not  the  Mendelssohn  of  poets,'*  exclaimed  ^ 
Mr.  Brandon,  as  if  in  great  alarm. 

"Why  not?  "  replied  T.om. 

"  Because  I'm  so  choked  up  with  sentiment  already  to-day,  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  and  I  know  hell  make  me 


worse." 


"  I  like  sentiment^"  said  Lou,  idly ;  "it's  so  soothing."  • 

"Soothing!  soothing,  indeed !  WeU,  if  I  am  to  plunge  into  senti- 
ment, let  it  be  over  head  and  ears,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  let  there  be 
nobody  there  to  see.  But  a  large  party  dallyingwith  it,  and  dipping* 
in  here  a  foot,  an4  "^^ps  a  finger,  is  what  I  cannot  understand." 

"  Because  you  are  so  vehement,"  said  Tom.  "  Now,  when  I  read' 
this  sort  of  thing,  I  feel  like  a  cat  sitting  still  to  be  stroked  by  its 
master's  hand.     I  like  it,  and  purr  accordingly." 

^'  When  my  masters  lay  their  hands  upon  me,  I  never  feel  that  I 
am  being  stroked ;  I  feel  the  thriU  of  their  touch  vibrating  among 
tito  strings  of  my  heart,  and  playing  wild  musio  on  that  strange 
instrument^  to  a  tune  that  I  never  intended,  making  it  tremble 
and  shake  to  its  inmost  core,  in  their  unsparing  race  over  th& 
chords." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  living  poet  has  such  an  effect  on 
you  now  f* 

"No  j  but  a  man  who  once  had  real  power,  must  retain  a  portion 
of  it  thus,  that  the  old  strain  recalls  the  time  when  it  was  felt  to  be 
so  suitable  and  so  telling;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting  than  to  be 
thrown  back  into  one's  fermer  self  unawares." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  past  my  power  to  see  any  resemblance  between 
Tennyson  and  Mendelssohn,"  said  Aimt  C^iristie. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  subtle  beauty  in  their  harmonies.  Something 
dreamy,  and  a  general  pensiveness  of  effect  which  comes  partfy  £rom 
high  finish.  They  are  both  tender  and  not  passionate,  and  they  both 
appeal  strongly  to  the  feminine  side  of  a  man's  nature.  Handel,  on 
the  contrary,  is  almost  exclusively  masculine,  just  as  Milton  is." 

"  Handel  is  a  very  jolly  fellow,"  said  Tom. 

"He  is  a  glorious  fellow;  I  like  him  better  than  Milton,  and 
Tennyson  better  than  Mendelssohn.  Handel's  humanity  is  grave  and 
deep ;  his  pathos  manly,  his  reverence  sublime.     When  I  hear  hid 
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mxmio  I  feel  the  more  a  xoaa  for  it.  He  makes  one  l»».Te.  His 
sweetness  does  not  subdue,  but  comlbrt  and  elevate;  his  passion 
keeps  clear  of  all  piding.     I  go  and  hear  him  whenever  I  can." 

"  Giles  is  like  a  jockey,''  obsenred  Valentine,  ^'  he  goes  into  training 
to  make  himself  strong." 

'*  And  he's  as  ftill  of  sentiment  as  he  can  hold,"  said  the  old  aunt, 
nodding  at  him.  '^  I  always  used  to  be  afraid  he  would  turn  out  a 
poet  himseHl     Why  didn't  ye,  (>iles ) " 

''  It  was  entirely  on  account  of  the  rhymes,"  he  answered,  bantering 
her.  "  There  are  so  many  bad  rhymes  in  the  English  language,  and 
they  would  come  to  me.'* 

"And  that's  a  pity,"  she  answered  with  gravity;  '^a  bad  rhyme, 
like  a  bad  egg,  is  aye  conspeecuous.  You  may  beat  up  a  doaen  eggs 
in  the  cake,  but  if  only  one  of  them's  bad  it  spoils  all  Now  what 
ore  you  two  girls  laughing  at  1" 

"  Perhaps  at  your  notion  about  Giles  turning  out  a  poet,"  said- 
Valentine. 

"  And  Miss  Graham,  too,"  she  continued.  "  Well,  child,  ye  might' 
know  better,  for  ye've  seen  the  world ;  but,  as  I  remember,  ye  found 
some  of  the  strangest  parts  of  it  very  uninteresting." 

'^Tes,"  said  Giles,  ''I  was  surprised' when  you  said  that,  Miss 
Graham.  I  should  have  thought  you  would  find  plenty  theore  to 
gratify  the  widest  and  most  wholesome  curiosity." 

^  Ay,  and  intelligence,  too,"  proceeded  Aunt  Christie.  ''  And  I  am 
g^ad,  to  be  sure,  she  has  some  of  that ;  for,  my  dears,  aU  of  you,  ye. 
may  have  remarked  that  one  must  have  a  certain  amount  both  of 
inteiligenoe  and  knowledge  to  be  amazed  even  at  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  things." 

We  admitted  the  truth  of  this,  and  she  went  on.  ^I  lemember^ 
when  I  was  a  mere  wean  I  had  a  nurse-girl  that  thought  to 
make  me  respect  and  fear  her  by  telling  me  liiat  her  grandmother 
was  a  very  powerful  witeh ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  pleased  to  mutter  her 
spells  she  could  make  the  moon  come  down  into  our  back  yard ;  bu{ 
I  was  not  at  aU  impressed,  for  I  argued  with  myself  that  the  moon, 
88  I  had.  seen,  came  down  somewhere  every  ni^t,  with  no  speUs  at 
alL  At  one  time  I  had  seen  it  go  down  into  the  trees  behind  the 
manse,  at  another  it  would  dip  the  other  side  that  hill  where  Johnnie 
MacQueen  had  his  potatoe  garden.  So  I  just  answered,  'When 
your  grannjr  brings  her  down  so  near  as  that,  ye  won'^  forget  to 
wake  me,  for  I  would  dearly  like  to  have  a  look  at  her.' " 

This  stoiy  was  mainly  directed  at  me,  and  was  supposed  to  illus^ 
trate  my  want  of  intelligence ;  but  there  was  more  good-natore  than 
malice  in  it,  and  Aunt  Christie  evidently  felt  that  now  she  had  the 
laugh  on  her  side. 

''And  all  this  time,"  she  continued,  '^ we're  keeping  the  ligfteMxni 
from  his  bodes." 
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"  Because  Brandon's  so  afraid  of  Tennyson/'  said  Tom.  And  I 
broke  in,  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  without  him." 

"  Ten  years  ago  I  embued  myself  with  him  thoroughly,"  observed 
Mr.  Brandon.  "  Like  a  oow  that  has  fed  on  madder  I  was  dyed  in 
his  colour  to  the  very  bones ;  that  was  when  I  was  young  and  careless, 
as  you  all  are  now,  including  Aunt  Christie,  Lou  !  ** 

''  Tes,  dear,"  answered  Lou. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels — ^the  wheels  as  of  a  very  exceeding 
old  and  rickety  yellow  chariot.     It  will  be  our  painful  duty  to 
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gom. 

"  Who  sits  in  the  yellow  chariot  1 "  asked  Tom. 

^'  A  fine  woman.  Unless  her  soul  is  twice  the  customary  size,  it 
can  be  no  match  for  its  tabernacle." 

''  111  go  in  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  fine  woman." 

''  Sister  knows  where  we  are,"  observed  liz ;  ''  if  she  wants  us,  she 
can  send  for  us." 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Jane  with  her ! "  exclaimed  Valentine.  "  They 
are  come  to  call  on  Aunt  Christie." 

A  carriage  was  now  seen  for  a  moment,  and  a  smiling  face  nodding 
and  bowing.     "  Well,  we  must  go  in,"  said  the  girls,  and  we  all  rose. 

''But  there  is  no  need  for  Miss  Graham  to  come  in,"  observed 
Mr.  Brandon.  ''  I  dare  say  she  would  much  prefer  to  be  left  here 
for  half-an-hour." 

I  replied  that  I  should  like  it  exceedingly,  and  they  went  away, 
Mr.  Brandon  saying  that  he  would  come  when  the  Wilsons  were 
gone  and  fetch  me  in. 

When  they  were  gone  I  leaned  my  chin  upon  my  hand,  had  a  long 
and  delightful  dream  all  to  myself,  and  sat  so  still  that  the  birds  and 
squirrels  grew  bold,  and  the  butterflies,  taking  me  perhaps  for  a  mere 
erection  made  of  drapery,  settled  nearer,  and  then  the  robins  b^gan 
to  sing  with  shriller  notes  and  hop  about  with  a  perter  air. 

In  what  seemed  a  very  little  while,  I  heard  the  tread  of  a  man's 
foot  on  the  dead  twigs,  and  Mr.  Brandon  approached,  and  strange  to 
say  he  had  some  wild  flowers  in  his  hand — a  nosegay  fresh  and 
pcnfect,  made  of  the  most  delicate  flowers  and  the  youngest  leareB 
and  newly-opened  violets.  He  looked  very  grave,  as  he  generally 
did  when  not  talking.  ''  I  hope  you  have  not  found  the  time  long," 
he  said ;  "  we  have  been  away  three-qiuurters  of  an  hour."  Then 
he  sat  down  a  little  below  me  on  the  slope,  took  out  a  manuscript, 
and  Rearing  Off  its  last  leaf,  on  which  nothing  was  written,  folded  it 
round  his  nosegay,  and  said  gravely,  ''  I  robbed  you  of  your  flowers, 
may  these  take  their  place )"  How  little  sisters  know  their  brothers  I 
was  the  thought  that  darted  into  my  mind,  but  I  tried  to  be  ajs  grave 
as  he  was  while  I  held  out  my  hand  for  them,  and  said, ''  Is  that  MS. 
the  lecture?    If  so,  I  did  not  hear  the  end  of  it." 

**  Nor  any  one  else  as  here  written,"  he  replied.     "  1  only  write  my 
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lectmes  down,  becanse,  being  a  coward  by  nature,  I  seldom  like  to 
stand  up  without  something  to  fidl  back  upon  in  case  I  should  lose 
my  self-possession." 

''What  would  be  likely  to  take  it  awayl"  I  inquired. 
He  looked  surprised  at  my  question^  and  no  wonder,  for  it  asked  him 
to  unfold  a  little  point  in  his  character,  which  at  first  I  thought  he 
meant  to  keep  to  himself,  but  he  did  not.  He  replied, ''  If  I  were  to 
look  up  suddenly  and  see  some  one  whose  presence  I  had  been  unaware 
of,  and  whom  I  very  much  wished  to  please,  I  might  lose  it ;  and  yet  if 
I  had  known  beforehand  of  that  very  person's  intended  presence,  and 
been  ready  for  it,  I  should  find  it  a  great  stimulus ;  and  I  think  most 
people  would  give  the  same  account  of  themselYes.'' 

"I  suppose,"  he  presently  added,  ''you  know  who  it  was  that 
saved  my  lecture  last  night  1    You  recognized  the  voice  that  made 
game  of  my  assailants  )" 
"  No,  indeed" 

"  It  was  Graham.     That  feUow  is  so  quick — ^he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity instantly." 
"  How  clever  of  him ! " 

"  Yes."    Then  he  hesitated  and  presently  said,  "  I  wonder  whether 
yon  have  any  influence  over  him." 
"  No,  not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"You  are  sure  of  that;  you  feel  that  you  have  no  power  to 
persuade  him." 

"No,  indeed,  I  have  none." 

"  That  is  odd,"  he  went  on,  "  for  you  began  to  influence  my  young 
brother  directly." 

"  They  are  not  alike — ^they  are  fitful,  and  they  want  perseverance, 
bat  it  is  from  different  causes." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  he  said,  and  seemed  to  ponder. 
"  And  Tom  is  so  mnch  above  me,  he  is  intellectually  so  much  my 
saperior,  that,"  I  went  on,  "  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

Upon  this  he  looked  up,  smiled,  and  said,  "  Aftaid  of  him  !    Very 
few  people  inspire  you  with  such  a  feeling,  I  should  think." 

"On  the  contrary,  when   I  do   not   understand  people,  I  often 
feel  afraid  of  them." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  Valentine  1" 
**  Certamly  not." 

"  CertaOinly  not  /"  with  a  little  exultant  laugh.    "  No,  you  can  wind 
that  young  gentleman  round  your  finger.    Are  yon  afraid  of  me  1" 

"  Will  you  read  the  end  of  that  lecture  9  I  should  like  so  much  to 
hear  it" 

Without  answering  he  continued  to  look  at  the  flowers  as  I  held 

them  with  one  hand  on  my  knee,  and  smoothed  a  leaf  and  settled  a 

bud  with  the  other.     "  Ah  !"  he  said,  "  you  treat  my  flowers  just  as 

you  did  Valentine's.    A  long  time  ago — ten  years — as  I  sat  in  this 

voi*.  XI.  ^ 
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wood,  and  ahnoBt  in  this  yery  ipot,  I  gave  a  bunch  of  flowdrs  to-^'' 
and  here  he  paused  for  some  time,  then  went  on  without  putting  in 
any  name :  '^  She  held  them  as  she  talked,  and  flattered  th^n  with 
the  touch  of  her  delicate  fingers;  she  smoothed  the  primiOBe  &ces, 
and  spread  out  the  orumpled  leares  with  her  caressing  hand,  but  she 
cared  to  have  them  no  more  than  jou  did  for  that  prodigious  bunch ; 
and  she  shorwed  it,  just  as  you  have  done.  I  felt  it  (young  £dol  that 
I  was) — I  felt  it  to  the  very  heart." 

^  I  did  not  mean  to  disparage  Yakntine's  flowers.  I  touched  them 
very  lightly,  it  could  not  make  them  &de." 

"  Very  lightiy,  just  as  you  have  been  touching  mine  now,  as  softly 
as  one  might  smooth  a  baby's  hair.  I  never  saw  flowers  so  treated 
from  l^at  day  to  this.  It  was  not  what  she  did  that  pained  me,  but 
what  ^e  did  not  do." 

"  And  have  I  followed  her  in  that  omission  \  " 

His  words  troubled  me  exceedingly,  they  were  the  r^gretfid  avowal 
of  some  passionate  love,  but  as  he  looked  up  at  me  he  made  me  so 
thoroughly  conscious  again  of  the  imaginary  beauty  with  which  he 
invested  me,  that  I  was  abashed  and  felt  my  &ce  colour  over  with  a 
bloom  that  nature  did  not  bestow  on  me  often.  They  were  sudi  in- 
convenient blushes  that  I  was  fain  to  lift;  up  the  flowers  to  hide  them, 
and  I  inhaled  their  fragrance  and  lingered  over  it  as  long  as  I  could. 
I  thought  of  Dorinda,  and  wondered  how  there  could  be  anything  to 
be  so  distiirbed  about,  concerning  some  earher  love,  if  he  was  satisfied 
of  hers ;  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  put  the  flowers  down,  I  said : 
''  Perhaps  this  friend  of  yours  was  just  as  unconscious  of  disparagmg 
the  flowers  as  I  have  been  twice  this  afternoon;  but  I  should  like  to 
be  warned  for  the  future.     What  did  she  do  ? " 

'^  What  did  she  omit  \  It  ^as  what  you  have  just  this  moment 
done.  She  did  not  lift  them  to  her  face,  nor  let  them  touch  her  lips, 
and  exhale  their  fragrance  for  her.  I  might  have  gathered  dog-violets 
for  any  sweetness  she  drew  from  them." 

'^  I  know  you  abjure  sentiment" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

'^  Then  let  us  look  for  a  prosaic  reason  for  her  behaviour.  Peihaps 
that  lady  did  not  like  the  scent  of  flowers." 

"  Perhaps  that  lady  did  not  like  meP 

"  It  would  be  as  absurd  seriously  to  conclude  so        " 

He  had  turned  on  his  elbow  and  laughter  lighted  up  his  eyes  when 
I  paused — ^'^  As  to  infer  the  contrary  now,"  he  said ;  "  yes,  so  it  would, 
and  yet  if  flowers  are  gathered  for  your  especial  pleasure  and  you  ac- 
cept them,  I  think  it  is  singular  not  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
sweet  or  not." 

^  As  I  have  done,  bat  then  I  am  not  afraid  of  Temiyaon,  or  of 
Mendelssohn  either." 

*'  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  oracular  Miss  Tottl    It  would  have 
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aooChdd  her  eentimeiital  soul  to  hear  yon  make  that  last  ipeaoh ;  she 
woiiid  have  moaned  over  jonr  audacity,  and  answered  you  as  i^e  did 
Oraham — *'  Ah,  yon  will  be  some  day." 

''BntshaUIl    Do  Tou  think  I  shaU r ' 

'^  My  thought  should  be  at  your  s^rrice  if  it  was  worth  having, 
bnt  I  do  not  know  enough  of  you  to  make  it  so.  Do  yoa  remember 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  and  the  feelii^  of 
those  damsels  as  regarded  ghosts?  'The  one/  he  says,  ^believed, 
but  was  not  afraid';  the  other  did  not  believe,  but  trembled ' — with 
which  of  the  two  do  you  sympathiae  V 

'^  I  admire  the  first,  though  I  fear  I  might  not  be  able  to  imitate 
her.  The  second  I  pity,  but  I  blame  and  I  think  I  aboaost  despise 
her.  At  present,  my  belief  is  that  there  are  no  ghoetSy  and  certainly 
I  do  not  tremble." 

*'*'  When  they  rise,  then,  and  begin  to  haunt  you,  you  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  what  you  admire — not  afneidy  at  least  not  long  afraid ;  you 
will  know  that  ihey  exist,  but  you  will  learn  first  to  maet^  them, 
and  then  to  lay  them.'' 

^  When  they  rise's  Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  eerie  things,  Mr. 
Brandon  1  they  make  me  wish  to  go  in  directiy." 

He  landed,  but  answered — ^^  They  have  made  you  rise,  but  it  is 
just  as  well  to  go  in,  the  air  begins  to  freshen,  and  the  sun  has  lost 
its  power.     I  am  ahnost  as  doleful  as  Miss  Tott,  am  I  not  1" 

"  On  the  contrary,  aU  these  ghosts  and  spirits  of  yours  are 
eridently  unable  to  daunt  you ;  perhaps  they  spur  you  on  to  be  more 
courageous." 

'*  Pethaps — or  my  companion  may  be  powerful  to  lay  them.  There 
used  to  be  a  spirit  of  the  past,  that  has  often  appeared  to  me  in  this 
wood ;  you  must  have  chased  it  away." 

I  felt  there  was  something  ambiguous  in  these  words,  but  I  an- 
swered literally — <^  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  even  believe  in  ghosts,  how  then 
can  I  have  any  dealings  with  them ) " 


CHAFTER   TXTT. 

As  We  entered  the  hall  Valentine  met  us,  and  said,— 

/'  Oh,  Giles,  what  a  pity  you  were  out !  Mlas  Dorinda  has  been 
here.  They  came  home,  it  seems,  this  morning.  In  case  you  shoidd 
be  away,  she  left  this,  and  said  she  coidd  not  wait,  but  should  be  at 
home  on  Monday  morning.^ 

He  gave  a  letter  to  Giles,  who  forthwith  walked  with  it  to  the 
wxQulow,  and  broke  the  seaL  As  I  went  upstairs  to  change  my  walk- 
ing dr^sa,  I  felt  my  q^irita  suddenly  lowered,  and  wii|hed  there  was 

L  2 
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no  Buch  person  in  the  world  as  this  Miss  Dorinda;  but,  then,  I  had 
been  jOsiirly  told  about  her,  and  that  she  had  a  ''  heavenly  '^counte- 
nance." What,  then,  was  the  matter  with  me  1  Mr.  Brandon,  accord- 
ing to  my  then  opinion,  was  of  an  age  that  made  it  natural  I  should 
like  to  have  him  for  a  friend,  though  he  was  Miss  Dorinda's  lover.  Such 
a  new  tone  had  stolen  into  his  voice,  and  such  a  new  look  into  his  eyes,, 
that  I  regarded  his  interest  in  me  as  quite  certain.  I  greatly  wished 
to  have  two  or  three  firiends  of  the  other  sex ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps.  Miss  Dorinda  might  not  like  it  at  all. 

I  thought  of  the  flowers,  too  ;  and  felt  a  sudden  compunction.  I 
was  ashamed  for  myself,  and  also  for  him.  His  family  had  all  agreed 
to  laugh  at  the  notion  of  his  being  attentive  to  ladies.  He  had  not 
contradicted  them ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  bring  those  flowers  to  me.  "  Ah  ! "  I  thought,  "  if  I  were 
engaged,  and  my  lover  had  brought  flowers  to  some  other  girl,  and 
had  talked  to  her  and  listened  to  her  so,  it  would  have  cut  me  to  the 
heart  if  I  had  seen  it.  But  I  suppose  this  is  flirting ;  and  it  seems 
that  all  men  do  it,  even  the  gravest  of  them,  when  their  sisters  are 
not  there  to  see."  Then  I  reflected  on  the  open  manner  in  which  his 
admiration  for  Miss  Braithwaite  was  talked  of  by  himself  and  others,, 
and  supposed  he  considered  this  very  openness  gave  him  a  right  to  be 
as  attentive  to  other  girls  as  he  pleased. 

I  cannot  say  that  when  we  met  again  in  the  drawing-room  he 
seemed  at  all  penitent ;  and  two  or  three  times  that  evening,  though 
his  sisters  were  present,  he  spoke  to  me  with  very  much  of  the  same 
interest  that  he  had  displayed  in  the  wood. 

But  he  also  talked  of  Miss  Braithwaite--expressed  his  pleasure  at 
her  return,  and  said  he  never  felt  like  himself  when  she  was  away. 
So  it  could  not  be  an  engagement  made  merely  for  convenience,  I 
thought ;  but  she  must  have  entered  into  it  with  a  very  willing  mind^ 
if  no  attention  was  paid  beforehand. 

''  I  shall  go  over  on  Monday  morning,  of  course,''  he  observed. 

"  How  did  she  look  % "  asked  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

"  Why,  sister,*'  replied  Valentine,  in  a  regretful  tone,  "  she  looked 
more  fragile  than  ever ; — as  if  a  mere  breath  of  wind  would  blow  her 
away." 

Upon  this,  to  my  surprise,  the  sister  laughed;  and  Valentine 
went  on, — 

'*  But,  perhaps,  she  thinks  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  the 
wind  would  blow  somebody  else  away.  No  doubt  she  has  been  sing- 
ing that  song  that  Liz  is  so  fond  of — 

"  *  Wind  of  the  western  sea,  blow  him  again. 
Blow  him  again,  blow  him  again  to  me.' " 

"  Is  nothing  to  be  sacred  from  your  foolish  jokes  1 "  exclaimed  Mr, 
Brandon,  darting  an  angry  look  at  Valentine,  who  was  so  startled  at 
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the  suddenness  of  the  rebuke  and  its  vehemence,  that  he  stopped 
singing,  with  his  mouth  open. 

It  had  been  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  his  cracked  voice ;  but  when 
we  perceived  that  the  matter  was  serious,  we  became  grave  as  quickly 
as  we  could.  Liz  smd  Louisa  forthwith  began  to  play  a  duet,  which 
had  been  open  before  them  for  some  time,  while  they  waited  till  it 
was  the  pleasiu^  of  the  family  to  hear  it. 

Valentine  went  away  to  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, and  sulked  there  awhile.  I  could  not  help  watching  him — 
«o  much  of  him,  at  least,  as  I  could  see,  for  it  was  a  bow-window  ; 
but  the  curtains  were  himg  straight  across,  so  as  to  inclose  a  little 
den  behind  them.  As  he  was  evidently  very  sulky  indeed,  and  no  over- 
tures of  peace  were  made,  I  shortly  followed  him  there ;  but  not  out 
of  pure  pity — it  was  quite  as  much  because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  asked 
to  sing.  He  had  ensconced  himself  in  the  deep  window-seat,  and  was 
staring  out  into  the  starry  sky,  when  I  looked  in  between  the  heavy 
grey  curtains,  which  hung  about  a  foot  apart. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  like  a  great,  blunt  boy,  "  what  do  you  want  1 " 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? " 

<< Doing)  Why,  nothing!  But  this  is  as  nice  a  place  as  any 
other." 

"  Oh,  very  nice ;  and  so  cheerful." 

''  I  am  not  cheerful,  then.  What  business  has  St.  Geoige  to  stamp 
upon  me  as  he  does  1 " 

Then,  after  a  pause, — 

"  Hang  Dorinda !  " 

"  You  need  not  try  to  make  me  believe  that  you  are  out  of  temper," 
I  replied ;  "  you  are  tired  of  that.  You  have  not  dignity  enough  to 
act  the  martyr  for  long  together." 

He  screwed  his  face  into  all  manner  of  twists  to  hide  a  smile,  but 
the  smile  would  come,  and  then  came  a  laugh ;  and  he  exclaimed, — 

"  I  say,  I  wish  you  would  come  in  here  and  sit  with  me." 

So  I  came  in,  and  we  sat  together  iu  the  window-seat, — sometimes 
looking  out  on  the  dark,  driving  clouds;  and  sometimes  into  the 
lighted  drawing-room ;  for  the  long  curtains,  sweeping  apart  on  each 
side,  enabled  us  to  see  what  was  passing  there.  We  were  deep  in  sea 
talk  when  Liz  looked  in.  She  wanted  Valentine,  and  so  did  St. 
Oeorge.  He  was  to  play  the  flute  part  of  some  new  duets.  Valentine 
sent  word  back  to  his  brother  that  I  would  not  let  him  go  :  I  could 
not  spare  him.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Brandon  presently  put  his  head  into 
our  retreat. 

"Now,  Giles,"  said  Valentine,  "Fm  improving  my  mind;  Miss 
Graham  is  telling  me  a  story.  And  if  you  want  to  come  in,  come  in  1 
and  don't  stand  blocking  out  the  light.  Well,  go  on,  Miss  Graham. 
*  She  was  sailing  right  in  the  wind's  eye,'  didn't  you  say  %  '  when  he, 
most  unexpectedly,  closed  it ;  and  they  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
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trim  the  sails  if  one  of  them  hadn't  been  torn  to  ribbons,  which  they 
naturally  used  for  the  purpose.* " 

^'Nonsense!" 

*' Ah  i  it's  very  well  to  say  nonsenBO ;  but  I've  heard  Giles  say  that 
if  it  was  possible  to  use  a  sea-term  erroneously,  you  bad  the  wit  to  do- 
it. Your  brother  says  the  same.  No,  it  wasn't  exactly  that,  St.  George,, 
that  we  were  talking  of.  She  was  telling  me,  that  tn  a  ship  the  yards  in 
sailing  before  the  wind  are  braced  square,  and  the  mizen  sail  alone  is 
usually  in  a  fore^and-afb  position.  Isn't  that  a  nice  thing  to  know  % 
I'm  glad  they  brace  the  yards  square,  it  does  equal  honour  to  their 
heads  and  hearts." 

''  Touching  oonfidenoes,"  said  Mr.  Brandon ;  ^'  but.  Miss  Graham^ 
oome  and  sing  to  us." 

''  Oh,  you  have  heard  my  songs ;  besides,  you  said  last  night  that  I 
sazig  without  the  least  feeling." 

"  I  did  not  say  so  to  you." 

''0  duty !"  exclaimed  Valentine,  ''how  often  dost  thou  interfere 
with  our  pleasure  1 " 

"  What  else  did  the  Oubit  tell  you,  Miss  Graham  V 

''That  you  said  I  sang  in  excellent  time  and  tune,  but  without 
feeling,  which  you  wondered  at,  for  I  had  a  flexible  Toice  ;  and  that 
I  accompanied  myself  beautifully." 

'^And  what  do  you  think  she  answered)"  said  Valentine;  "the 
self-<K>nceit  of  girls  is  amazing.  She  said,  '  How  do  you  know  that  I 
could  not  sing  with  feeling  if  I  chose?*  Then  if  she  could,  why 
doesn't  she  ? " 

''  Oh,  there  are  many  reasons  why  people  sing  without  feeling,"  he 
answered ;  '^  some  have  no  feeling  to  express." 
Exactly  so,"  said  Valentine. 

Some  have  handi,  or  cold,  or  shrill  voices,  so  that  they  strive 
after  expression  in  vain." 

"  Not  my  own  case,  happily,"  said  Valentine,  "  but  a  common  one.'* 

^'  Some  people  want  the  poetic  faculty ;  they  have  not  discovered 
how  to  matoh  a  sensation  with  a  sound,  and  translate  their  souls 
into  other  people's  ears  with  an  A  flat  and  a  B  natural, — as  the  hoot- 
ing owl  does  her  yearning  after  young  mice  for  supper." 

**  That  is  common  enough,  but  not  cur  case,"  said  Valentine. 

"And  some  are  nervous,  and  think  of  nothing  but  getting  the 
song  over." 

"  That  cap  does  not  flt  either,"  replied  Valentine. 

"  And  some  people  are  sensitive  and  reserved.  They  are  not  only 
half  afraid  of  their  own  deeper  feelings,  but  they  are  anxious  not  to 
betray  the  existence  oi  any  such." 

"  And  why  should  they  ?"  I  asked ;  "  why  should  they  betray  their 
feelings  in  a  mixed  company  of  people^  who  do  not  muoh  care  for 
them?" 


it 
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^'  Why  should  they,  indeed !  But  why  should  you  turn  adyocate 
so  suddenly  %  **  He  laughed  as  if  yery  much  amused,  and  I  oould 
only  reply^  "  that  I  did  not  like  any  display  of  feeUng." 

"  People  who  have  deep  feelings,"  he  answered,  *^  never  display,  and 
only  teyeal  them  to  a  few ;  but  to  a  person  who  has  observation  they 
often  betxay  them/' 

I  wondered  how  much  I  had  betrayed  of  my  anxieties  and  disap- 
pointment about  Tom,  when  he  questioned  me  in  the  wood  as  to  any 
influence  I  had  over  him. 

^'  Are  you  a  person  with  much  observation  VI  inquired. 

"  It  would  appear  that  I  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  you  were,  and  I  knew  it,"  was  my  reply,  "  I  should  be 
impelled  to  go  on  singing  just  the  same." 

"  You  would  not,"  he  said,  "  if  you  thought  every  one  was  ob- 
servant. It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  hide  things  in  a  cabinet  with  glass 
doors." 

"  No,  I  think  in  such  a  case  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
sing  at  all." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  you  could,  considering  that  to  understand  is 
almost  always  to  sympathise." 

Almost  directly  upon  this  remark,  Liz  and  Lou  fetched  me  from 
my  retreat  and  made  me  sing,  but  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  I  sang 
none  the  better  for  this  conversation,  but  rather  the  worse,  adding 
nervousness  to  my  other  faults,  and  losing  my  place  more  than  once. 
There  is  pleasure,  no  doubt,  in  conversing  with  a  person  who  can 
make  one  feel,  or  fancy,  that  he  has  studied  one's  character  with 
interest,  and  can  sympathise  with  its  peculiarities :  but  in  this  case 
it  had  taken  away  my  self-possession,  and  made  me  feel  that  I  could 
do  nothing  naturally ;  and  as  I  sat  on  the  music-stool  afterwards,  so 
glad  that  my  song  was  over,  Valentine  openly  blamed  his  brother  for 
not  having  let  my  singing  alone. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  a  country  Sunday,  most  cheerful, 
quiet,  and  comforting ;  we  walked  to  church  through  the  green  fields 
and  between  budding  hedge-rows.  There  was  a  delightful  scent  of 
violets,  and  the  rustic  congregation  had  so  many  waH-flowers  in  their 
button-holes,  that  the  whole  place  was  sweet  with  them.  On  one 
side  of  the  chancel  sat  Lou,  with  a  number  of  chubby  little  urchins 
under  her  care ;  on  the  other,  was  the  lovely  Charlotte  Tikey,  looking 
almost  too  pretty  for  any  common  work,  but  frowning  at,  and 
hustling,  and  marshalling  the  little  girls. 

Valentine  had  said,  **  When  Prentice  comes  in  I  cAiall  'hem ! '  that 
you  may  look  at  him." 

A  heavy  determined-looking  youngster  here  advaoiced.  The  warn- 
ing '  hem  I'  waa  given  (we  were  very  early,  be  it  kzwwn).  Prwitice 
took  his  seat  in  the  Vicar's  pew.  He  had  stiff  hair,  deepiiet  eyes,  « 
square  forehead,  a  short  nose,  his  drees  was  unexceptionable,  his  ^crv^ 
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as  tight  as  drum-parchment,  his  prayer-book  goigeous,  his  air  super- 
cilious. 

I  found  it  ahnost  impossible  not  to  have  Prentice  in  my  thoughts ; 
he  reminded  me  of  some  description  I  had  seen  in  one  of  Dickens's 
works,  of  a  youth  about  his  age.  When  we  saug,  he  seemed  to 
express  by  his  manner  that  we  had  done  it  very  well,  considering. 
When  the  Vicar  preached,  Prentice  was  attentive ;  he  approved  now 
and  then,  as  might  be  seen  by  his  conveying  iuto  his  countenance  a 
look  which  plainly  said,  "  That  is  not  bad — ^not  at  all  bad.  I  quite 
agree  with  you."  He  was  also  so  good  as  to  keep  the  younger  pupils 
in  order,  and  occasionally  he  favoured  me  with  a  look  of  curiosity,* 
and,  I  thought,  of  disfiBivour.  I  felt  all  the  time  as  if  Dickens  must 
have  seen  and  sketched  him. 

As  we  came  out  of  church,  Prentice  and  Valentine  met,  and  stayed 
behind  to  talk,  Valentine  running  after  and  joining  us,  so  very  much 
out  of  breath  that  Mrs.  Henfrey  rebuked  him  for  his  imprudence. 

"  When  you  know,"  she  remarked,  "  that  Dr.  Limpsey  particularly 
said  you  were  not  to  exert  yourself." 

"  Why,  sister,"  said  Valentine,  "  would  you  have  me  let  Prentice 
think  that  Fm  [broken-winded  1  I  say,"  addressing  me,  "just  take 
my  arm  for  a  minute,  will  you  1    Do." 

He  said  this  half  confidentially,  and  I  did  take  his  arm ;  but  he 
was  so  tall  that  I  shortly  withdrew,  saying  that  I  preferred  to  walk 
alone. 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  care  about  it  now.  That  fellow 
Prentice  is  out  of  sight.  What  do  you  think  he  stopped  me  to  talk 
about  r' 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Why,  about  you.  Asked  wh#  you  were — and  whether  you  were 
engaged?" 

"  Impertinent  boy,  what  business  is  it  of  his ) " 

"Asked  me  if  I  thought  of  making  myself  agreeable !  I  replied 
that  I  had  done  that  already;  and  he  was  as  savage  as  possible, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  only  amused." 

"  YiAi  were  impertiaent  if  you  said  that." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  vexed ;  I  only  said  it  for  fun.  Gome,  I  know  you  are 
not  really  angry."  And,  with  another  laugh  and  chuckle,  he  went 
on  :  "  He  said  he  supposed  we  were  not  engaged." 

"  Engaged ! "  I  exdaimed.  "Engaged !  As  if  I  should  think  of 
such  a  thing ! " 

"  Well,  don't  be  so  hot  about  it  I  said  '  No !  *  Distinctly  I  said 
'No!'" 

"  To  a  boy  like  you,  why  the  very  idea  is  preposterous." 

So  this  was  my  first  service  in  an  English  church,  after  months  of 
sea-prayers,  or  strange  looking  on  at  foreign  Boman  Catholic  worship. 
How  much  I  had  wished  for  such  a  Sunday — ^how  fervent  I  had  ex- 
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pected  my  prayers  to  be !  but  now  I  felt  that  some  of  my  thoughts 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  conceited  schoolboy,  and  others  had  strayed 
to  the  wood,  and  been  occupied  with  Mr.  Brandon's  speeches,  and 
also  with  his  remarks  about  Tom. 

In  the  afternoon  things  were  very  little  better.  Mr.  Brandon  read 
the  lessons- for  the  Vicar.  This  seemed  to  be  his  custom,  for  it  excited 
no  attention ;  but  it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  surprise  to  me.  Then 
Prentice  forced  himself  on  my  mind  by  his  obvious  watchfulness  of 
'Valentine  and  me,  and  the  determined  manner  in  which  he  kept  his 
face  turned  in  our  direction.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  too,  that 
Valentine  was  needlessly  careful  to  find  the  lessons  and  hymns  for 
me,  but  I  had  no  means  of  preventing  this,  nor  of  keeping  his 
eyes  on  his  book  instead  of  on  my  face,  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  and  only  fixed  to  make  Prentice  burst  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy. 

We  sat  all  together  in  the  evening,  and  there  was  sacred  music /ind 
some  reading  aloud ;  but  I  found  opportunity,  at  last,  tp  give  Valen- 
tine a  lecture.  I  said  I  would  not  be  made  ridiculous ;  that  Prentice 
was  a  most  absurd  boy,  and  I  wondered  Valentine  could  wish  to  make 
him  believe  there  was  a  single  other  youth  in  the  world  as  ridiculous 
as  himself. 

But  the  next  morning,  while  Valentine  and  I  were  doing  our  Greek, 
the  two  ladies  working,  and  the  two  girls  reading  novels,  Mr.  Brandon 
came  in.  He  had  written  all  Mr.  Mortimer^s  letters,  he  said, — ^had 
nothing  more  to  do  for  him  all  day :  he  and  Tom  were  going  to  walk 
over  to  Wigfield,  and  would  we  go  with  them  % 

Liz  and  Lou  were  disconcerted.  The  box  was  going  back  to  Mudie's, 
they  said,  and  they  had  not  finished  the  books.  Tom  came  in,  and 
uttered  some  demmciations  against  novel-writers,  but  the  girls  kept 
their  seats,  and  looked  goodnaturedly  determined  not  to  yield. 
*•  Dorothea  would  not  come  if  they  did — she  had  her  Greek  to  do," 
said  Lou.  Liz  said  it  was  windy,  and  then  that  it  was  cold,  and  then 
that  it  was  a  long  walk  to  Wigfield ;  finally,  they  both  proposed  that 
we  should  go  some  other  day. 

Very  well;  then  suppose  we  give  it  up,  Graham?" 
Wilii  all  my  heart,"  said  Tom,  idly. 
We'll  go  with  you  in  the  afternoon,"  Liz  promised. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can,  as  the  Marchioness  is  coming  to  call,  and 
we  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Valentine  to  me,  ''  she  is  coming  to  call,  so  you 
had  better  put  your  voar  paint  on,  and  that  best  satin  petticoat  of 
yoiu?  that  I  like.  She  is  made  much  of  in  these  parts,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  she  is  the  only  great  lady  we  have." 

*'  She  is  not  coming  to  call  on  me"  I  answered ;  ''  so  what  does  it 
signify  1" 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  I  met  her  on  Saturday,  and 
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she  said  so.     It  seems  that,  three  years  ago,  your  uncle  vras  up  the 
NOe." 

"  Yes,"  ODSwered  Tom,  "  so  far  the  narrative  is  historical.  Any- 
thing she  may  have  added  to  that  is  probably  not  so." 

"  Very  probably,  indeed,"  said  St  George.  ."  I  have  not  formed 
any  notion  as  to  what  really  occurred,  though  I  have  heard  the  story 
before.  Perhaps  their  old  yacht,  knowing  she  could  not  possibly  hang 
together  another  day,  sagaciously  ran  herself  on  to  a  spit  of  sand  of 
her  own  accord ;  and  whether  there  was  a  leak  so  large  in  her  keel, » 
that  three  crocodiles,  who  had  been  crying  all  the  morning,  walked 
in,  and,  sniffing  loudly,  began  to  search  for  pocket^handkerchiefis,  or 
whether  any  of  the  more  ordinary  events  of  yacht-life  took  place,  I 
cannot  xmdertake  to  say;  but  I  know  the  Marquis  was  very  glad 
when  Mr.  Bollin,  who  was  coming  down,  took  them  on  board  the 
*  Curlew,'  and  brought  them  to  Cairo." 

"  It's  too  bad  to  take  ladies  to  sea,"  said  Tom.  "  My  sister  was 
wretchedly  ill  before  she  became  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  I  would  like  better  than  a  voyage,"  said 
Aunt  Christie;  "but  I  think  I  would  be  a  little  frightened  m  a 
storm." 

"  You  would  get  used  to  it  in  tjme,"  I  answered ;  "  but  it  always 
remains  very  impressive." 

"  I  do  not  feel  it  more  impressive  than  the  utter  stillness  of  a  night 
here,"  Tom  answered. 

"But  it  is  a  cmrious  sensation,  surely,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "to 
wake  and  find  yourself  standing  on  your  head  in  your  berth,  and  your 
heart  beating  wrong  end  upwards  ! " 

"  Ay  I "  said  the  old  Aunt,  "  I  wouldn't  like  that." 

"  And  then  you  become  aware,"  he  continued,  "  that,  if  you  eould 
see  it,  the  bowsprit  must  be  sticking  straight  up  into  the  sky ;  in 
fact,  that  the  ship  is  *  sitting  up  on  end,'  as  old  women  Bay,  and,  like 
a  dog,  is  making  a  point  at  some  star.  But  while  you're  thinking 
about  that,  suddenly  she  shakes  herself,  and  rolls  so  that  you  wonder 
she  (Joesn't  roll  quite  over ;  and  then  she  gives  a  spring  and  appears 
to  shie,  so  that  you  feel  as  if  you  must  call  out '  Wo,  there ! '  as  to  a 
horse ;  and  then,  without  more  ado,  she  begins  to  root  with  her  bow- 
sprit into  the  very  body  of  the  sea,  as  if  she  never  could  be  easy  again 
unless  she  oould  find  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  beguiled  for  the  moment  into  a  belief 
that  this  was  a  &ir  description  of  life  at  sea,  "  it's  no  wonder  at  all, 
then,  that  the  poor  Marchioness  did  not  like  it." 

"  No,"  said  Valentine  to  me ;  "  but,  as  I  said  before,  you'd  better  put 
on  some  of  your  best  things,  for  I  shall  naturally  wish  you  to  look  well." 

They  all,  Tom  included,  looked  surprised  at  this  speech.  I  knew 
Prentice  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"How  engaging  of  you ! "  I  answered,  Uandly.     "You  will  have  a 
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clean  pinafore  on,  yoniBelf,  no  doubt ;  and  i.  suppose  you  mil  expect 
me  to  giye  yon  a  new  rattle  in  retiun  for  your  solicitude  about  me. 
I  will,  if  I  can  get  one  for  a  penny,  for  I  am  rather  tired  of  your 
present  rattle." 

This  ought  to  have  been  a  wittier  retort,  for  nothing  I  ever  said 
was  so  much  laughed  at.  They  were  always  delighted  when  I 
managed  to  snub  Valentine,  but  on  this  occasion  Aimt  Christie 
spoilt  all  by  shaJsing  her  finger  at  him  and  saying,  ''Ay,  laddie, 
you've  met  with  your  match  now ;  youVe  met  with  your  match." 

''  That  is  exactly  my  own  opinion,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis  ; ''  if 
we  didn't  fight  so  over  our  Greek  we  might  be  taken  for  a  pair  of 
intellectual  young  turtle-doves." 

'^  You'd  better  look  out,"  exclaimed  Lou  suddenly,  and  Yalentme 
instantly  put  his  arm  through  mine. 

''  Bless  you,"  he  said,  ''  we  won't  be  parted,  we'll  go  into  exile 
together,  like  a  pair  of  sleeve-links.     Lay  on,  Macduff! " 

I  do  not  suppose  any  special  personal  punishment  had  been 
intended  by  his  brother ;  besides  the  window  was  shut,  and  as  he  had 
linked  his  arm  into  mine,  nothing  could  be  done,  and  he  triumphed. 

''  Well,  I  never  expected  to  see  ye  let  the  Oubit  get  the  better 
of  ye  so,  St.  George,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Christie  ;  and  again  something 
was  said  about  wasting  the  morning  when  it  was  so  fine,  and  the  walk 
to  Wigfield  was  so  beautiful. 

''  Then,  why  can't  you  go  without  us,  dear  9 "  said  Loo,  addressing 
her  brother. 

Mr.  Brandon  replied  that  it  suited  him  to  stay,  and  that  he  thou^t 
a  little  Greek  would  be  good  fcnr  his  constitution.  Aocordingly  he 
joined  us;  but  though  he  could  help  Valentine  &r  better  than  I 
could,  he  was  not  half  so  strict  as  I  had  been ;  and  besides  that, 
considering  us  both  as  his  pupils,  he  bestowed  as  much  pains  on  my 
translation  as  on  his,  and  sometimes  laughed  outright  whoi  1  read, 
declaring  that  to  hear  a  girl  cooing  out  that  manly  tongue  was  aa 
droll  as  it  was  delightful.  After  luncheon  we  had  to  wait  a 
little  while  for  the  proposed  call,  and  when  it  had  beep  paid, 
Mrs.^  Henfirey  said  Lou  must  go  out  with  her  in  the  carriage  and  pay 
a  few  visits.  Aunt  Christie  and  I  both  begged  o£f,  and  aa  Liz  found 
some  fresh  excuse  for  not  going  to  Wigfield,  we  took  a  walk  in  the 
ahrubbeiy  instead,  and  in  the  wood ;  Mr.  Brandon  going  with  us  and 
saying  he  should  ride  over  to  Wigfield  at  five  o'clock,  stay  half-an- 
hour,  and  get  back  again  in  time  for  dinner.  He  and  Tom  were  both 
in  highly  genial  humour ;  Tom  and  Liz,  without  caring  in  the  least 
for  one  another,  were  getting  quite  familiar  and  intimate;  she 
informing  him  what  a  comfort  he  was  to  them.  '^  When  you  are  not 
here,  St.  George  is  always  getting  away,  either  to  see  Miss  Braith- 
waite  or  that  blessed  Dick ! " 

"^Whatfs  Dickr*  said  Tom,  pretendmg  to  be  jealous;  ''he  can't 
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argue  with  Dick.     What  does  he  find  in  Dick's  society,  I  should  like 
to  know  ] " 

We  were  crashing  down  the  slope  at  a  good  pace,  for  as  it  did  not 
suit  us  to  walk  in  even  paths,  they  were  taking  us  into  the  wood. 
Tom  had  Liz  on  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Brandon  had  Aunt  Christie  and 
me. 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  know?"  said  Aimt 
Christie,  over  her  shoulder,  to  Tom. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  all  call  him  St  George." 

"  Why  Dick's  at  the  bottom  of  that  too,"  said  Liz. 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  both  she  and  Mr.  Brandon  together,  as  we  sat 
down  and  Aunt  Christie  lifted  up  her  hand — ^a  usual  habit  of  hers 
when  she  was  going  to  speak  :  "  We  cannot  possibly  stand  that  story," 
Liz  went  on ;  "you  would  make  it  last  half-an-hour." 

Tom  took  out  his  watch.  "  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  tell 
it  ? "  he  said,  gravely,  to  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  I  think  I  could  polish  it  off  in  about  forty  seconds,"  he  answered. 

"  Let  him  try  then, — ^let  him  try,"  Aunt  Christie  said ;  "  I'm  sure 
my  stories  are  very  interesting,  and  some  of  them  a  great  deal  more 
to  your  credit  than  any  of  your  present  goings  on." 

"  Now  then,"  said  Tom,  with  his  watch  still  in  his  hand — "  off!  " 

"  I  never  promised  to  tell  it  at  all." 

"  You've  lost  two  seconds." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  young  father's  crest  was  a  dragon,  and  I  had 
a  mug  which  had  been  his — a  silver  mug — ^with  this  crest  on  it,  and 
out  of  it  I  used  to  drink  the  small  beer  of  my  childhood.  Dick,  then 
about  eight  years  old,  once,  when  his  parents  came  to  lunch,  and 
brought  him  with  them,  was  taken  upHstairs  to  dine  with  us  in  ova 
nursery,  and  as  I  tilted  up  my  mug  to  drink,  he  noticed  that  the 
<lragon's  tongue  was  out,  and  he  managed  to  convey  some  notion  to 
my  mind  that  the  circumstance  was  ignominious ;  he  would  have  it 
that  my  dragon  was  putting  out  his  tongue  at  tm.  So  after  wrang* 
ling  all  dinner-time  about  this,  we  fought  under  the  table  with 

fisticuffs.    As  soon  as  we  had  finished How  does  the  time  get 

on?" 

"  Thirty  seconds ! " 

"  Dick  was  remarkably  pugnacious,  and  when  we  met — ^which  was 
rather  often — ^we  always  fought,  either  about  that,  or  something  else, 
till  my  mother  found  it  out,  and  told  me  various  stories  about 
St.  George,  and  I  began  to  make  a  kind  of  hero  of  him  in  my  mind. 
She  comforted  me  as  regarded  the  dragon's  tongue,  by  telling  me 
what  a  wicked  beast  he  was.     He  did  that  to  defy  St.  Geoige,  she 

said " 

"  Tune's  up  I  " 

"  All  right,  I've  told  you  quite  enough." 

^'  I'll  take  ten  more  seconds  and  finish  it,"  said  Liz ;  "  so  mamma 
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used  to  call  him  her  little  Si  Geoige.  But  Dick  and  Giles  fought 
almost  eyeiy  holiday.  It  was  not  idl  malice,  yoii  know,  but  pardj 
from  native  pugnacity,  and  partly  to  see  which  was  strongest.  Till 
the  families  quarrelled  they  were  always  at  daggers  drawn,  and  then, 
to  show  their  perversity  I  suppose,  Dick  declared  he  didn't  see  what 
there  was  to  contend  about — ^took  St  Geoige's  part  most  vehemently — 
said  there  was  no  fellow  in  the  neighbourhood  that  was  such,  a  dear 
friend  of  his,  and  they've  been  as  intimate  as  possible  ever  since."  • 

''A  minute  and  five  seconds  in  all,"  said  Tom. 

''And  very  badly  told,"  said  Aunt  Christie ;  "  as  I  tell  it  I  can  assure 
you  it's  a  very  pretty,  I  may  say  an  affecting  story,  and  how  his 
mother  talked  to  him,  and  what  he  said — ^he  was  a  dear  little 
fellow,  that  he  was." 

"  But  it's  very  awkward  for  a  man  of  my  modest  nature  to  have 
your  stories  told  to  his  face,"  said  St.  George,  laughing ;  and  she,  with 
a  real  look  of  disappointment,  said  it  was  too  cold  to  sit  out  of 
doors.  I  was  full  of  ruth  to  think  she  was  cut  short  in  her  tales,  and 
as  I  took  off  my  gloves  to  tie  her  veil,  which  was  coming  off,  I  said, 
"  Never  mind,  Aunt  Christie,  tell  some  of  your  stories  to  me  when 
none  of  them  are  by  to  interfere ;  you  shall  tell  me  this  veiy  story  if 
you  like,  every  bit  of  it,  particularly  what  the  mother  said,  for  evi- 
dently those  must  have  been  prophetic  words." 

She  gave  me  a  pleased  smile  as  she  rose,  and  Mr.  Brandon  took  my 
hand,  as  I  thought,  to  help  me  up,  instead  of  which,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  stooped  and  kissed  it  in  the  most  open  manner  possible. 

Aunt  Christie  was  standing- by,  looking  down  upon  us,  so  that  she 
must  have  seen  this,  but  she  did  not  betray  the  least  surprise.  Tom 
and  Liz  were  ahready  plunging  up  the  slope  together,  among  deep 
layers  of  dead  leaves,  and  for  some  time  nothing  was  said.  At  length 
he  broke  sOence,  by  saying  something  to  me  about  Miss  Braithwaite. 
He  was  so  sorry  we  had  not  met ;  he  thought  she^would  like  to  see 
me. 

I  replied,  "  Perhaps,  then,  she  will  come  and  call  on  me  in  a  day 
or  two,"  and  he  looked,  I  thought,  just  a  little  surprised,  and  walked 
by  me  in  silence  till  I  made  some  remark  about  the  gathering  damp, 
when,  instead  of  answering,  he  began  to  talk  of  his  regard  for  her,  in 
short,  of  his  great  affection.  She  was  excellent  it  appeared,  she  was 
remarkable,  she  was  delightful  He  broke  off  this  eulogy  with  a 
sudden  start 

"  Well,  if  I  mean  to  go  at  all  I  must  go  now.     Good  bye." 

''  Shall  we  not  see  you  at  dinner,  then 9"  I  asked. 

"  0  yes,  certainly;"  he  had  passed  throtigh  the  little  narrow  gate 
that  led  into  the  shrubbery,  and  before  he  let  me  follow  him  he  de- 
ttuned  me  a  few  minutes  in  conversation,  till  Tom  and  Liz  came  up 
by  another  path. 

"  It  gets  cold  and  damp,"  said  Liz,  ''  we  ought  to  be  in ; "  where- 
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upon  he  rotued  himself,  and  saying  once  more,  '^  Well,  if  I  mean  to 
go  at  all,  I  must  not  stay  any  longer/'  he  and  Tom,  dashing  through 
the  shrubs  together,  made  off  to  the  stables. 

I  found  they  were  still  in  one  another^s  oompanywhen,  going  up  to 
my  own  room  afi:erwards,  I  saw  them  riding  down  the  "Wlgfield  road 
together,  to  Wigfield  Grange,  Mr.  Braithwaite's  house ;  and  I  won- 
dered, as  I  had  done  several  times  before,  at  the  penerering  manner 
in  which  these  two  spirits  kept  close  together,  though  they  had  never 
seemed  to  be  so  very  congeniaL 

K  Mr.  Brandon  came  into  the  room,  Tom  was  sore  to  be  in  his 
wake,  and  if  Tom  took  himself  off,  Mr.  Brandon's  attention  seemed  to 
be  excited ;  he  grew  restless,  and  shortly  followed  him. 

It  was  not  till  just  before  dinner  was  announced  that  they  walked 
into  the  drawing-room.  Tom  looked  and  behaved  exactly  as  usual, 
but  on  Mr.  Brandon  such  a  change  had  fallen  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  notice  it.  All  dinner-time  he  never  once  spoke,  excepting  in 
his  capacity  of  carver,  and  in  the  evening  when  he  joined  us,  he  stood 
on  the  rug  so  lost  in  cogitation  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
inquiring  looks  which  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

'^  I  say,"  observed  Valentine  to  me,  ''  Giles  is  quite  out  of  sorts 
since  he  came  from  Wigfield.     What's  the  row,  I  wonder  \ " 

I  had  my  own  theory,  and  though  I  felt  a  kind  of  shame  in  admit- 
ting it,  there  was  a  heartache  too.  I  had  known  and  felt  that  for  the 
last  few  days,  whenever  I  spoke,  he  had  turned  his  head  instinctively 
to  listen.  That  was  over ;  he  had  left  us  at  the  gate  as  if  he  grudged 
the  time  that  was  to  be  spent  at  Wigfield ;  he  had  come  back  and 
foi^otten  that  gru^e.  Had  Miss  Dorinda  said  anything  to  him,  or 
had  the  mere  sight  of  her  fragile  form  blotted  evezything  else  out  of 
his  mind  and  memoiy? 

Tom  was  more  talkative  than  usual ;  he  seemed  to  observe  Mr. 
Brandon's  remarkable  taciturnity,  and  to  be  doing  all  he  could  to 
make  up  for  it  j  he  asked  Lou  to  play,  and  he  talked  to  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

I  felt  that  a  sort  of  chill  and  restraint  had  fallen  on  us,  and  when 
Mrs.  Henfrey  observed  that  the  thermometer  had  gone  down,  and 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  hoar-frost  on  the  groond,  I  chose  to  consider 
that  these  sensations  were  partly  owing  to  the  weather. 

^'  Where  is  papa  ?  "  said  Liz  to  Valentine. 

'^  Asleep  in  the  dining-room." 

'^  How  bad  that  is  for  him ;  suppose  we  go  and  fetch  him  up  1  Will 
you  come  too,  Dorothea  V 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  proposal,  and  went  with  her,  Valentine  fal- 
lowing ;  he  opened  the  dining-room  door,  the  lamp  had  been  turned 
down,  and  in  his  easy  chair  before  the  glowing  embers  of  the  fire,  sat 
the  beautiful  old  man  do2dng  at  his  ease. 

He  woke  almost  instantly, — ^^  What,  what !— ah,  ay^  the  ohUdr^ 
—what  is  it,  my  boy  i  do  you  want  me? " 
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*^  No,  papa,  bat  you  mast  aot  sleep  here/' 

'^  No,  ao,  lazy  old  man ;  is  that  Miss  Graham  1 " 

"  Yes,  youll  come  up-stairs,  won't  you  1 " 

*'  Not  yet,  my  boy ;  draw  the  so&i  round  there ;  and  so  Giles  has 
beentoWigfield?" 

He  got  up  from  his  easy  chair,  and  exchanged  it  for  the  sofa, 
making  us  sit  on  it  beside  him. 

*'  I  wish  that  Wigfield  was  further,"  he  continued ;  ''  there  is  always 
some  trouble  or  other  when  he  goes  there.     Child,  my  foot's  asleep." 

Liz  sa^  down  at  his  feet,  and  taking  one  on  her  knee  began  to  rub 
it)  while  he,  passing  his  hand  over  my  hair,  said — 

'^  And  so  you  must  needs  come  down,  too,  and  see  what  the  old 
man  was  about  1 " 

Liz  said  I  might  come." 

You  might  I    Yes,  my  sweet,  you  may  always  come;  what  I  don't 
wish  is  that  you  should  ^o." 

Delightful  he  was  to  every  one,  and  nobody  ever  seemed  to  be  in 
his  way.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  the  caresses  of  the  young,  that 
when  I  took  his  hand  between  mine  to  warm  it,  he  received  the 
attenti(m  as  a  natural  and  common  one,  only  remarking  that  it 
always  made  him  chilly  to  go  to  sleep  after  dinner. 

So  we  sat  there  chatting  in  the  firelight  about  all  sorts  of  things 
till  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  in  marched  Mr.  Brandon. 

'^  Well,  Giles,  you  see  I  am  holding  a  levee  down  here ;  did  you 
think  I  was  asleep  ?" 

Mr.  Brandon,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  was  somewhat  vexed  when 
he  saw  us ;  and  when  Liz  and  Valentine  began  to  talk  to  him  he 
answered  shortly,  and  walked  about  the  room  with  a  sort  of  restless 
impatience. 

'^  Giles,"  said  his  8tep-&ther,  "  I  wish  you  would  sit  down." 

Giles  took  a  little  wicker  chair,  and  bringing  it  near  the  sofa,  sat 
down,  but  could  not  be  quiet  long ;  he  soon  rose,  and  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  made  a  kind  of  occupation  of  the  chair,  and 
pressed  a  foot  on  the  spell,  or  a  knee  on  the  seat,  to  test  its  strength. 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me  so,  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Mortimer,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  see  it,  and  he  sighed  once 
or  twice,  with  such  restless  impatience,  that  it  pained  me  to  hear 
him. 

"Giles,"  said  Valentine,  "you  were  talking  about  singing  last 
night,  and  what  do  you  think  Miss  Graham  says  1  why,  that  she  never 
once  heard  you  sing,  and  did  not  know  you  could." 
That  is  not  odd ;  she  has  only  been  here  a  week." 
I  have  often  said  that  I  wished  you  girls  would  leam  to  accom- 
pany your  brother,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  to  Liz. 

"  We  can't,  papa,  we  have  often  tried,  but  we  always  put  him  out. 
Nobody  does  him  justice  in  that  way  but  Miss  Porinda." 
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Mr.  Mortimer  uttered  a  little  grunt  on  hearing  this. 

"But  I  like  those  simple  things  best,  which  want  no  accom- 
paniment/' she  continued. 

"  I  hate  trash/'  said  Mr.  Brandon,  decidedly. 

"  Sing  us  somethmg  now,  St.  George.'' 

Mr.  Brandon  excused  himself,  and  I  was  so  conscious  that  the  pro- 
posal was  utterly  distasteful  to  him,  and  that,  though  he  was  concealing 
it  as  well  as  he  could,  he  was  out  of  spirits  and  exceedingly  out  of 
temper,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  add  my  voice  to  the  general 
request. 

'^  I  have  not  heard  him  sing  for  a  fortnight,"  observed  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, "  and  it  is  a  treat  that  I  seldom  ask  for."  The  chair  continued 
to  be  put,  as  it  were,  through  its  paces  under  the  hands  of  Giles ;  but 
he  looked  hurt,  and  when  Mr.  Mortimer  added,  ''  and  I  have  said 
more  than  once  that  I  should  like  to  hear  that  French  song  again 
that  he  sung  at  the  Wilsons',"  he  said,  quickly,  "  So  be  it,  then," 
and  with  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience,  and  no  change  of  attitude,  he 
instantly  began. 

Valentine  often  repeated  those  verses  afterwards,  or  I  should  not 
have  remembered  them,  so  completely  did  the  song  and  the  manner 
of  it  take  me  by  surprise.  I  had  not  expected  an3rthing  particular, 
was  not  prepared,  and  it  made  the  colour  flush  to  my  face  and  brought 
the  tears  into  my  eyes.  It  was  not  a  powerful  voice,  or 'rather,  being 
so  near  to  us,  he  did  not  bring  it  out ;  it  was  not  very  clear,  at  least 
not  then,  but  there  was  something  in  it  that  I  felt  I  should  never 
forget — ^that  I  almost  trembled  at,  so  great  was  its  effect  on  me. 

Some  man,  it  seemed,  from  dusty  Paris,  had  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  Normandy,  and  there  he  had  sat  by  the  wood-fire  of  a 
farm-house,  and  fallen  in  love  with  its  mistress ;  but  he  went  away 
from  her,  as  it  seemed,  almost  directly,  and  the  ballad  proceeded : — 

Hon  seul  beaa  jour  a  d(L  flnir, 

Finir  dte  son  onrore ; 
Mais  pour  moi  oe  donx  aoavenir 

Kst  dn  bonhenr  enooTB. 
En  fermant  les  yeox  je  zevois 

L'^olos  plein  de  InmiirQ, 
La  haie  en  fleur,  le  petit  bois, 

La  f erme— et  la  f ermi^re. 

He  betrayed  his  reluctance  to  sing  throughout,  but  went  to  the  end 
of  the  ballad  : — 

C'eet  U  qn'on  jour  je  vins  m'aaBeoir 

I^  pieds  blancs  de  poiutai^  ; 
Un  jour — ^pnis  en  mazohe  at  bonsoir 

La  fenne— et  la  fezmidre. 

When  he  had  finished  no  one  spoke,  no  one  even  said,  ''  Thank 
you."  Dark  as  it  was,  surprise  was  evident,  something  had  struck  all 
the  listeners.    As  for  me,  the  echo  of  that  song  tyrannised  over  me, 
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and  I  not  only  made  up  my  mind  fully  that  Miss  Braithwaite  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  also  that  he  had  been  alarmed  at  some 
change  for  the  worse  in  her  health,  for  I  had  heard  her  spoken  of 
as  very  delicate  and  fragile. 

But  how  easily  people  may  be  mistaken !  The  very  next  morn- 
ing, as  Valentine  and  I  sat  plodding  together  over  our  Greek,  while 
Liz  and  Lou  were  entertaining  some  morning  visitors,  and  Tom  and 
Mr.  Brandon  were  together  in  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  latter,  we 
heard  a  remarkable  nimble  in  the  hall  which  sounded  like  the  rolling 
of  wheels. 

"  Whew ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  "  here's  the  fair  Dorinda !" 

"Where?"  I  exclaimed,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
*  "  Why,  in  the  hall,  to  be  sure," 

Before  I  could  ask  what  he  meant,  the  door  was  slowly  opened, 
and  a  lady  was  pushed  in  who  was  seated  in  a  large  bath-chair ;  she 
was  a  Tery  tall,  stout  lady,  and  she  almost  filled  the  chair,  which  she 
guided  by  means  of  a  little  wheel  in  front,  while  a  perspiring  youth 
propelled  her  at  the  back.     She  must  have  been  a  great  weight ! 

Valentine  spoke  to  her,  and  helped  to  guide  her  chair  into  a  place 
from  whence  she  could  see  the  whole  room  ;  her  servant  then  with- 
drew, and  she  said — 

"  Is  that  Miss  Graham  1  Valentine,  will  you  introduce  her  to  me  1 " 

It  was  a  pleasant  voice  that  spoke,  and  I  looked  her  in  the  face  for 
the  first  time.  She  seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  and  was 
evidently  quite  a  cripple ;  but  her  face  was  charming  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  her  large,  handsome  features  were  quite  free  from  any 
expression  of  pain  or  ill-health.  Valentine  did  as  he  was  desire4. 
There  was  no  mistake,  this  was  Miss  Dorinda  Braithwaite,  and  I  was 
so  much  amazed,  that  for  a  few.  minutes  I  could  hardly  answer  her 
polite  expressions  of  pleasiu^  at  making  my  acquaintance.  She 
seemed  to  observe  my  confusion,  and  to  be  willing  to  give  me  time  to 
recover.  What  she  thought  was  the  cause  of  it  I  could  not  tell ;  but 
I  did  my  best  to  look  and  move  as  if  I  was  not  intensely  surprised  \ 
though  of  course  I  was,  and  when,  after  talking  to  Valentine  for  some 
time,  she  again  addressed  me,  I  could  behave  like  other  people. 

Mr.  Brandon,  Tom,  and  Lou  presently  entered.  Lou  kissed  Miss 
Braithwaite,  so  did  Mr.  Brandon  as  composedly  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
of  course.  Her  charming  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she  spoke  to 
him,  her  fondness  for  him  was  most  evident ;  but  she  seemed  to  treat 
him,  I  observed,  as  quite  a  young  man,  almost,  in  fact,  as  a  mother 
might  treat  her  son,  and  she  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  room 
before  I  found  out  why  Valentine  had  spoken  of  her  as  such  a  veiy 
excellent  person.  Without  one  atom  of  affectation  she  made  it  per- 
ceptible to  us,  or,  rather,  it  became  perceptible  to  us,  that  "  God  was 
in  all  her  thoughts"  She  had  a  curious  way,  too,  of  talking  about 
herself,  as  if  it  was  just  as  agreeable  to  her  to  be  a  prisoner  in  that 
VOL.  zi.  x 
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diair  as  it  could  be  to  us  to  walk — as  if,  being  the  will  of  God,  it 
must,  of  Gourse,  be  aU  right,  and  oonsequentlj  most  desirable,  most, 
pleasant. 

I  have  known  some  people  who,  while  they  talked,  seemed  to  go 
up  to  God;  pieroe  some  high  mi^estic  deeps,  and  reach  towards 
what,  in  ordinary  hours,  is  to  us  His  illimitable  absence.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  sort  here.  It  seemed  rather  that  she  had  brou^t 
God  down ;  God  was  come  among  us,  and  some  of  us  were  grateful 
and  glad. 

I  don't  know  how  she  managed  to  convey  the  things  she  made- 
apparent  to  us.  She  did  not  say  them  in  so  many  words ;  but  she^ 
thought  them,  and  her  thoughts  became  incidentally  evident.  She 
stayed  to  lunch,  was  wheeled  up  to  the  table,  and  had  a  little  sort  of' 
shelf  fixed  on  to  the  front  of  the  chair,  which  s^^ed  her  by  way  of 
a  table.  I  observed  that  she  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  Tom.  He 
perceived  that  what  gave  a  meaning  to  her  life  and  satisfied  her  was 
real,  and  was  to  her  a  glorious  possession.  He  always  h^  taken  an 
intense  interest  in  things  unseen.  Here  was  some  one  who  evidently 
came  a  good  deal  in  contact  with  them,  and  felt  concerning  that 
difficult  and  tremendous  thing,  religion,  not  as  if  it  was  some 
hard  thing  that  one  might  do,  but  some  high  thing  that  one  might, 
attain. 

She  stayed  about  two  homi,  and  Valentine  all  the  time  was  not. 
only  silent,  but  crest-&llen  and  oppressed.  St.  George,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  still  very  different  from  his  usual  self,  appeared  to  feel 
her  conversation  comforting  and  elevating  to  his  spirits, — ^for  the 
gloom  which  had  hung  about  him  since  the  last  evening  b^an  to- 
fade  by  degrees,  and  at  last  he  too  joined  in  this  talk,  but  not  with- 
out great  res^*ve,  and  more,  as  it  seemed,  to  explain  her  remarks^, 
than  to  advance  any  thought  of  his  own. 

When  she  said  she  must  go,  St.  George  and  the  Cubit  between 
them  pushed  and  pulled  her  great  chair  into  the  hall ;  most  of  the 
party  went  with  her,  Tom  to  carry  her  parasol,  Liz  and  Mrs.  Henfrey 
with  some  books  that  she  had  borrowed.  Valentine  presently  re- 
turned,^ and  shutting  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  in  which  Aimt 
Christie  and  I  still  remained,  he  performed  a  kind  of  war-dance  of 
triumph  and  ecstasy  round  the  table. 

''She's  ruined  my  prospects,''  he  exclaimed.  ''She's  made  me 
give  it  aU  up.  I  shall  teU  St.  Geoi^  it's  no  go,  and  then  I  hope 
she'll  be  happy." 

"  Ye  bad  boy — 0  ye  bad  fellow,"  said  Aunt  Christie,  who,  I  think, 
was  a  little  relieved  herself  that  this  visit  was  over,  "  are  ye  glad 
to  get  rid  of  that  blessed  saint  1  Look  there,  and  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

We  both  looked  out  where  she  indicated.  There  was  Tom,  with 
bis  sailor's  gait,  walking  beside  her  chair.     Strange  curiosity  !     Hia 
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eyes  while  lie  listened  had  almost  seecoiQd  to  lighten^  «o  ^ivid  was  the 
&sh  that  came  with  those  thoi^ghts  that  had  que^ioaed  of  her. 
There  was  often  a  strange  awe  in  his  scml  which  was  ^v^iy  little  con- 
nected with  either  fear  or  love ;  but  0  how  glad  he  would,  have  been 
of  any  glimpse  or  any  echo  coming  from  behind  the  veil ! 

St.  GeoigB  walked  on  the  other  aide,  gaiding  the  chair  with  his 
hand,  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  drive,  which  led  to  the 
Foad,  they  both  todk  leave  of  her,  then  they  vaulted  over  a -little 
fisnce  and  began  to  walk  across  the  fidds. 

They  are  gcMng  to  overhaul  John  Mortimer  again/'  said  Valentine. 

I  heard  St.  George  askmg  Graham  what  he  would  do,  and  where 
he  would  go,  and  he  answered  that  he  would  rather  stop  at  home. 
:St  Geoige  said,  *•  No,  youwouldnHf  and  Graham  actually  gave  in,  and 
said,  if  he  must  go  anywhere  he  would  go  there.  But  they  don't 
care  so  much,  I  know,  about  their  argument  now,  because  they've 
seen  Uncle  Augustus,  and  he  does  not  agree  with  John  in  those  views 
of  his,  you  know,  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  a  token  coinage,  and  the 
moment  they  found  that  the  two  experts  were  on  opposite  sides,  they 
left  off  trying  to  make  it  out." 

So  they  were  gone,  and  gone  for  the  whole  evening ;  gone,  also, 
against  Tom's  wish  and  at  Mr.  Brandon's  will  and  pleasure.  Yeiy 
odd  indeed,  but  not  so  odd  as  some  other  things.  I  went  up  to  my 
room  before  we  took  our  walk,  and  began  to  think  all  this  over.  Miss 
Dorinda  Braitkwaiie,  the  ghl  with  the  heavenly  countenance !  I 
had  seen  her ;  she  was  a  helpless  cripple  in  a  chair,  and  old  ^oough 
to  be  my  mother. 

Did  that  xeaHy  matter,  or  could  it  ever  be  likely  to  matter  to  me  1 
I  hardly  knew,  it  was  all  so  full  of  contradiction ;  but  Tom  had  never 
talked  privately  to  me  but  once  since  our  arriTal ;  this  was  a  few  days 
ago,  and  the  subject  was  his  pleasure  at  that  early  conversation  in 
vrhich  I  had  "  let  it  appear  that  I  had  forgotten  the  colour  of 
Brandon'^  eyes!  Tou  cannot  take  the  compliments,  attentions,  or 
even  the  apparent  devotion  of  men  too  lightly,"  said  my  Mentor ; 
^*  depend  on  it,  they  never  mean  wnythxag  whatever y  unless  they  ask 
jou  point  blaook  to  many  them  as  soon  as  may  be." 

''  Very  well,"  I  answered,  '^  I  shall  not  Ibrget  what  you  say." 

So  I  thought  of  it  in  my  room,  and  decided  tiiat  for  the  present  I 
would  innst  upon  it  that  notldng  meaiit  imjfikmg. 

We  had  fteity  of  amusement  and  talk  that  night,  and  music.  It 
was  very  cold,  and  we  did  not  sit  up  till  the  return  of  Tom  and  St. 
George ;  but  after  I  retired  to  my  room  and  dismissed  Mrs.  Brand, 
whom  I  had  soon  done  with,  I  heard  their  voices  in  the  next  room  as 
I  sat  with  my  feet  on  the  fender  indulging  in  a  pleasant  reverie. 

Tom's  room  was  next  to  mine ;  the  two  fireplaces  were  back  to 

back,  and  I  had  often  noticed  that  Mr.  Brandon  and  he  used  to  talk 

together  there  at  night  before  the^former  retired  to  his  own  room. 

M  2 
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This  evening  was  very  windy  and  chill.  They  evidently  had  a 
fire,  for  I  could  hear  them  knocking  the  logs  about.  I  also  heard 
their  voices,  for  they  were  talking  in  far  louder  tones  than  usual,  and 
though  Tom's  soft  voice  was  indistinct,  Mr.  Brandon's  answers  were 
so  impressively  clear  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  soon  hear  the  words, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  I  retired  to  bed,  which  was  at  the  farther  side 
of  the  room ;  but  even  with  my  head  upon  the  pillow  I  heard  all  the 
tones,  though  not  the  words,  of  a  long  argument.  Mr.  Brandon 
evidently  had  the  best  of  this  argument,  and  he  also  had  the 
]:K)ker,  for  he  emphasized  his  remarks  with  most  energetic  thrusts  at 
the  fire^ 

The  imperative  mood  is  used  "  for  commanding,  exhorting,  entreat- 
ing, and  permitting."  Mr.  Brandon,  to  judge  by  his  voice,  put  it 
through  all  its  capabilities,  and  Tom  sank  to  silence,  till  at  the  end 
of  a  long  harangue  a  question  seemed  to  be  asked,  and  Tom 
answered.     Then  I  heard  words. 

"You  won't  I"  asked  in  a  tone  of  sudden  a.stonishment  and  anger. 

"  No,  I  won't." 

"  Then  I  say  you  will." 

The  harangue  began  again ;  it  was  vehement,  the  answers  grew 
short.  The  harangue  rose  to  eloquence,  persuasion,  entreaty ;  the 
answers  grew  faint.  At  last  both  voices  became  gentle  and  amicable. 
Whatever  the  dispute  had  been  it  was  over,  an^  not  without  some 
ciuiofiity  I  heard  Mr.  Brandon  close  the  door  and  steal  softly  upstairs 
to  his  own  domain. 

I  was  sure  they  had  been  quarrelling,  and  the  next  morning  when 
I  came  down,  I  watched  for  their  appearance  that  I  might  see  how 
they  accosted  each  other. 

They  came  in  together,  and  fully  equipped  for  a  journey. 

"  Going  out  before  breakfast )  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

"No,  we  breakfasted  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Mr.  Brandon,  coolly. 
"  We  are  going  to  run  up  to  town  for — for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night." 

I  looked  at  Tom  in  surprise ;  he  did  not  seem  at  all  eager  for  the 
journey,  but  was  quiet  and  gentle.  He  kissed  me  and  was  saying 
"  Good-bye,"  when  I  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone,  "  Dear  Tom,  are  you 
going  to  leave  me  here  by  myself? " 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  drearily,  that  Brandon  was 
bent  on  being  off;  he  never  saw  such  a  restless  fellow,  he  hated 
stopping  at  home. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  we  shall  be  late  for  the 
train,  and  my  dog-cart  is  brought  round." 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  said  something  about  his  regret  at 
leaving  home  when  I  was  in  it,  and  then  he  marched  off  after  Tom. 
They  got  into  the  dog-cart  and  drove  away. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  when  they  were  gone,  and  we  wore 
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seated  at  breakfast,  "  it  was  dull  here  for  young  Graham,  very  dull. 
Not  used  to  a  country  life.     No,  theyTl  get  on  better  in  town." 

"  He  certainly  seems  as  if  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  holding 
his  tongue,"  observed  Valentine. 

The  sisters  frowned  at  him  and  glanced  at  me.  Mr.  Mortimer 
went  on — 

"  Giles  wanted  to  be  off  yesterday  morning,  and  came^  down  to  con- 
sult me  about  it  the  night  before ;  but  I  reminded  him  of  an  engage- 
ment he  had,  and  so  they  agreed  to  stay."  He  spoke  with  great 
deliberation  and  composure. 

I  answered,  feeling  hiu^  that  my  brother  should  be  so  misimder- 
stood,  and  also  feeling  anything  but  pleased  with  Mr.  Brandon — 

"  I  am  sure  that  Tom  was  very  well  content  to  be  here  ;*  I  think 
he  went  to  please  Mr.  Brandon." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  calmly,  "  perhaps  he  did,  my  dear ; 
perhaps  he  did.  St.  George  may  have  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  go 
out." 

"  0  yes,  certainly." 

"  And  if  so,  he  could  hardly  leave  his  fiiend  behind,  could  he  ? 
For  my  part,  when  he  proposed  the  trip,  I  said,  *  Go,  by  all  means.'" 

It  was  most  evident  to  my  mind  that  this  journey  was  not  of  Tom's 
contriving,  and  that  though  the  family  supposed  it  to  be  done  to 
please  him,  it  was  really  done  at  Mr.  Brandon's  will  and  pleasure.  I 
said  no  more,  but  when  after  breakfast  I  sat  waiting  in  the  morning 
room  till  Valentine  came  in  to  do  his  Greek,  I  felt  that  all  my  self- 
command  was  needed  to  conceal  my  extreme  annoyance,  surprise,  and 
even  shame. 

What  could  this  be  for?  why  was  he  so  very  anxious  all  on  a 
sudden  to  get  away  ?  I  said  to  myself  that  I  now  knew  he  had  been 
flirting  with  me,  but  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  go  into  it  unless  he 
liked.  Why,  then,  in  such  a  hurry  to  escape  %  did  he  think  I  had 
shown  too  much  pleasure  in  his  society,  that  it  behoved  him  to  take 
himself  out  of  my  way  %  I  did  not  know  what  to  think,  but  I  felt 
that  he  had  done  very  wrong  to  drag  Tom  from  this  quiet  country 
place,  where  he  had  really  been  cheerful  and  pleased,  and  take  him 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  Southampton,  a  place  I  never  liked  to 
think  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with. 

Enter  Valentine. 

* 

"  I'm  so  glad  St<  George  is  gone  !" 

"Whyr 

"  Because  now  I  shall  have  you  all  to  myself.  I  wonder  what  he 
is  going  to  do  with  your  brother." 

"  You  talk  of  Tom  as  if  he  was  a  child.  I  do  not  see  myself 
how  he  could  stop  any  longer  here  when  your  brother  showed  him  so 
plainly  that  he  didn't  wish  it." 

"  Well,  you  must  admit  that  it  was  very  heavy  work  amusing  him 
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here !  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  that  he  cared  for.  Dear  me, 
what  a  sigh  !    I  say — *' 

"  Yes." 

"  If  you  think  I  am  going  to  call  you  Jfiw  Grokam,  aU  my  life, 
you  are  mistaken.  The  girls  don^t.  So  as  yo\i  hcwe  no  objection^  I 
shall  call  you  D. ;  that  simple  initial  escapes  the  formality  that 
I  dislike,  and  is  more  distant  than  Dorothea.  If  I  am  encouraged,  I 
shall  sometimes  add  a  simple  expression  of  regard  to  show  my  kind 
feelings  towards  yoiu" 

"  I  shall  not  encourage  yoiL" 

"  Aunt  Christie's  going  away  to-day,  so  if  you  don't  keep  friends 
with  me  you  will  be  very  dull ;  she  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  to  be 

''  I  love  Aimt  Christie,  but  though  she  is  going  I  shall  not  encourage 

you-" 

'^  No ;  I  believe  if  you  had  aa  many  niunes  as  the  Simlex  simulcUa, 
you  would  like  to  be  called  by  them  all.  I  saw  a  plant  labelled  once 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  public  in  Kensington  Gardens — Smilex 
dfMilata — ^the  Simulated  Smilaz,  a  Smilaceous  plant.  What  do  you 
think  it  was  t  why,  a  wallflower  !" 

''  I  consider  you  to  be  a  kind  of  literary  rag-bag  fiill  of  scraps  of 
information.  I  do  not  care  for  the  illustration,  and  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent not  allow  you  to  call  me  D." 

"  I  consider  you  to  be  oppressively  clever.     I  don't  like  you." 

''  And  I  wish  to  begin  the  reading — ^" 

"  So  we  will,  D,  my  dear." 

From  that  time  he  always  insisted  on  calling  me  '^  D.  my  dear," 
and  at  last  I  tired  of  telling  him  not,  and  became  accustomed  to  the 
appellation.  Indeed,  after  that  first  day,  he  afforded  almost  my 
whole  amusemdant,  and  devoted  himself  to  me  with  a  simple  nalveti 
which  waa  quite  consistent  with  a  good  deal  of  plain  speaking.  He 
also  afforded  me  occupation  in  helping  him  with  his  studies ;  but  for 
this  salutary  tie  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  do,  for  a  visitor  arrived 
to  whom  LoE  and  Lou  devoted  much  of  their  attention,  so  much  that 
I  could  not  but  wonder  what  they  found  to  like  or  to  admire.  This 
visitor  was  a  Captain  Walker  of  the  —  Fu^ers,  a  dull  man,  silent 
to  a  degree,  and  who  when  he  did  talk  seemed  to  have  but  one  idea — 
his  brother,  his  twin  brother  who  had  married  their  sister  Emily. 
Of  his  brother  he  could  talk  a  little  when  othet  people  were  present ; 
but  when  he  was  alone  with  Liz  and  Lou  I  used  to  think  he  must 
have  talked  of  something  else,  for  I  observed  aevei-al  times  that  on 
my  entrance  there  was  a  sudden  silence,  and  Lou,  by  whom  he  was 
sitting,  would  look  a  little  flushed,  while  Liz  was  generally  stationed 
with  her  back  to  tiiem,  writing  in  a  window. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  think  that  a  certain  newspaper  squib 
ajppeared,  which  caused  much  anguish  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  but  which 
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Valentiiie,  though  angry  at  it,  could  not  help  quoting  with  great 
glee  when  we  were  alone.  I  do  not  remember  it  all,  but  the  precious 
effusion  began  thus  : — 

'*  Brandon  of  Wigfield,  we  do  you  to  wit. 
That  to  lectnze  the  maases  yon'ze  wholly  unfit, 
Wortihy,  bat  weak  Mr.  Brandon ! 
Yon  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
*  Don't  cheer  me,'  you  sighed, 
'  Ui  weren't  going,'  they  coried, 
And  they  hissed  you  instead,  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  Who  are  yon,  Sir,  that  argies  and  wrangles  ? 
Who  are  yon.  Sir,  that  talk  about  mangles. 
And  suds,  and  the  starching  that  f  oilers, 
As  if  yon  got  up  yer  own  ooUazs, 
And  kittles,  and  pots,  joa  young  sinner. 
As  if  you  could  cook  your  own  dinner. 
Or  sew  on  one  blessed  pearl  button, 
Or  hash  a  cold  shoulder  of  mntton  ? 
Worthy,  but  weak  Mr.  Brandon,"  &c. 

I  was  secretly  enraged  at  this  squib,  and  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Mortimer.  I  even  ventured  once  when  we  were  alone  to  express  this 
sympathy,  and  the  dear  old  man  received  it  with  evident  pleasure  ; 
but  whenever  his  father  was  out  of  hearing  Valentine's  cracked  voice 
might  be  heard  crowing  out — 

'*  Worthy,  but  weak  Mr.  Brandon, 
You  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

{To  ht  co7Umu«f.) 
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The  peasant  prajeth  with  little  peace 
'Neath  roofs  that  drip  with  rain ; 

When  walls  are  wet  and  backs  are  cold, 
The  spirit  droops  in  pain. 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 
Vowed  a  brave  kirk  to  raise  ; 

With  beggar's  wallet  on  his  back, 
He  wandered  nights  and  days. 

Long  nights  and  days  in  beggar's  gear, 
He  wandered  sta£f  in  hand ; 

His  eyes  were  like  the  holy  lights 
That  on  the  altar  stand. 

The  good  man  begged  in  Jesu's  name. 

Hungry  and  sore  and  gray, 
And  every  coin  the  gentle  gave 

He  blest  and  put  away. 

He  fed  on  the  black  beggar's  bread, 
He  walked  till  he  was  sore  ; 

The  fierce  hound  bit  him  to  the  bone. 
Before  the  rich  man's  door. 

He  slept  within  the  roadside  ditch. 
He  begged  from  prince  and  clown, 

And  after  many  a  weary  year, 
His  wallet  weighed  him  down. 

His  beggar's  wallet  on  his  back. 

Was  full  and  like  to  burst ; 
He  fell  and  could  not  stir  a  limb 

For  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst. 
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It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 

He  called  for  craftsmen  brave, 
And  bade  them  quickly  build  him  there 

A  kirk,  with  aisle  and  nave. 

Ue  poured  the  gold  before  their  eyes, 

On  that  spot  where  he  fell ; 
He  bade  them  rear  a  kirk  to  God, 

And  build  it  swift  and  well. 

The  eagle  flies  in  the  free  air. 

And  sweeps  the  azure  sky  ; 
St.  Laurence  bade  the  craftsmen  good 

Upbuild  the  towers  as  high  ! 

The  mole  crawls  'neath  the  mould  as  deep 

As  living  thing  may  go  ; 
St.  Laurence  bade  the  craftsmen  good 

Sink  down  the  base  as  low ! 

From  dawn  of  day  to  gloaming  hour, 

They  labour  there  with  might. 
But  every  stone  they  raised  by  day 

Was  carried  oflf  by  night. 

With  pick  and  spade,  with  stone  and  lime, 

They  biiilt  it  in  the  sun  ; 
But  every  morrow  after  sleep 

They  found  their  work  imdone. 

Evil  eyes  and  evil  hands 

Were  busy  in  the  mirk  ; 
The  blood-red  Trolls  and  shapeless  Gnomes 

£ach  night  threw  down  the  kirk  ! 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence 

Awoke  at  midnight  tide  ; 
It  was  a  Troll  as  red  as  blood. 

Was  standing  at  his  side. 

"  Hearken,  0  thou  St.  Laurence  ! 

Swear  now  to  grant  my  hire. 
And  I  will  rear  the  kirk  for  thee. 

All  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

"  My  hire  must  be  thine  own  two  eyes, 
That  bum  as  bright  as  coal, 
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My  hire  must  be  thine  awn  two  eyes, 
And  thine  immortal  soul. 

"  Thine  eyes  and  thy  immiortal  soul, 

For  my  good  hire  I  claim, 
Unless  when  I  have  built  tiie  kirk, 

Thou  namest  me  by  name.'' 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 

He  nodded  with  his  head  ; 
"  I  have  sworn  the  poor  shall  have  a  kirk," 

The  good  St.  Laurence  said. 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 

He  made  the  solemn  plight  j 
It  was  the  Troll  as  red  as  blood 

Built  up  the  kirk  that  night. 

And  for  the  left  eye  of  the  saint 

He  built  the  mighty  wall ; 
And  for  the  right  eye  of  the  saint 

He  raised  the  tower  so  talL 

And  for  the  saint's  immortal  soul 

He  raised  the  altar  good ; 
And  there  upon  the  morrow  mom 

The  good  St.  Laurence  stood. 

He  stood  in  crimaon  priestly  robes 

Before  the  golden  altar, 
And  drank  the  water  he  had  blest. 

And  sang  a  holy  psalter. 

• 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 
When  the  dark  night  came  down, 

We;it  wandering  on  the  lonely  heath. 
Outside  the  sleeping  town. 

"  How  shall  I  guess  the  red  Troll's  name. 

And  whisper  it  aright  ] 
Alack,  I  fear  that  he  must  take 

My  eyes  away  this  night. 

"  I  care  not  for  my  eyes  so  clear, 

For  they  are  only  clay ; 
I  weep  for  my  immortal  soul 

Which  he  must  fetch  away." 
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He  sat  him  down  icp<Mi  a  stone, 

And  lookt  upon  the  sky ; 
And  close  beside  him  in  the  dark 

He  heard  a  fbeble  eiy. 

It  was  the  red  red  Troll-^^hild  lay, 

And  whimper'd  lutterlie ; 
It  was  the  great  blind  TroU-wife  sat 

And  rock'd  him  on  her  knee. 

"  0  peace,  my  bairn  I     0  peace,  my  joy ! " 

She  sang  to  hnsh  iia  cries. 
"  This  night  to  thee  thy  father  Glum 

Will  bring  a  Christian's  eyes. 

"  Two  dewy  eyes,  two  eyes  so  sweet, 

Glwm,  soon  will  bring  to  thee ; 
Also  a  bright  white  glistening  soul, 

To  fill  thy  heart  with  glee." 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 

Walk'd  back  to  the  kirk  door ; 
The  moon  shone  on  the  mighty  porch, 

And  down  the  marble  floor. 

It  was  the  TroU  as  red  as  blood 

To  the  kirk-door  did  come ; 
It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence  smiled — 

"  Now  welcome,  brother  Glum  I 

"  No^  welcome,  Glwrn^  unto  the  place 

Thou  hast  upreared  so  fair." 
It  was  the  Troll  as  red  as  blood 

Screamed  out,  and  tore  his  hair. 

He  scream'd,  and  running  to  his  side 

Came  the  blind  wife  and  child ; 
Then  good  St.  Laurence  drew  the  cross 

Upon  the  porch,  and  smiled. 

He  drew  the  cross  upon  the  door. 

And  stood  there  gaunt  and  grey — 
And  well  the  wicked  creatures  knew 

They  could  not  pass  that  way. 

Then'down  unto  the  dark  cold  earth 
Plunged  quick  the  angry  Troll, 
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And  thro'  the  soil,  beneath  the  earth, 
He  burrow'd  like  a  mole. 

He  burrow'd  deep,  he  burrow'd  swift, 
With  his  red  wife  and  child — 

Then  up  they  rose  thro'  the  kirk-floor. 
And  rolled  their  eyes  so  wild. 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence 

Stood  on  the  altar-stair ; 
And  while  they  gript  the  pillars  strong, 

He  bowed  his  head  in  prayer. 

They  gript  the  pillars  with  their  hands. 
And  groan'd,  and  pulled  with  might, 

They  sought  to  shake  the  good  kirk  down. 
And  rolled  their  eyes  of  light. 

The  great  tower  shook  above  their  heads. 
Deep,  deep  groaned  roof  and  wall, 

The  lightning  leapt  from  heayen  in  wrath, 
The  good  kirk  quaked  to  fall. 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence 

Stood  at  the  altar-head. 
And  o'er  the  Trolls,  before  they  wist. 

The  holy  water  shed. 

And  ere  the  Trolls  could  stir  a  limb, 

Or  fly,  or  give  a  groan, 
Lo  !  each  was  frozen  in  his  place, 

To  a  still  shape  of  stone  ! 

All  clinging  round  the  pillars'  base, 
They  tinned  to  stone  so  cold  ; 

And  there  they  stand  unto  this  hour. 
For  all  men  to  behold. 

Their  cheeks  are  dust,  their  hair  is  clay, 

Their  eyes  are  seams  of  sand^ 
All  dimib  upon  the  pavement  cold, 

For  evermore  they  stand. 

The  priest  sings  on  the  altar-stair. 

The  folk  creep  in  to  pray, 
But  there,  within  St.  Laurence  kirk. 

They  wait  till  the  Last  Day. 


B. 
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I  HAVE  just  hoard  costermongers,  big  and  little,  hoarsely  Hhouting 
and  shrilly  barking  "  Mackar^^^ — ^fine  silver  Tnaquereau  /"  "  Soles 
alive,  live,  'Uvej-oh  !"  How  I  pitied  the  poor  fish — come  up  to  fry 
in  London,  like  myself.  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  one  of  the 
Ciystal  Palace  carrier-pigeons !  Catch  me  going  back  to  my  inland 
dormer !  Nay,  I  would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest — supine  or  prone, 
with  fist-pillowed  or  elbow-propped  head — ^upon  the  ribbed  sea  sand. 
With  physical  sense  I  can  only  hear  the  hoUowHsounding  and  myste- 
rious main  by  taking  a  cowry  from  my  mantel-shelf;  and  ''after  all, 
that  is  only  fimcy,''  I  say,  petulantly,  as  I  pitch  back  the  pretty  shell 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  fluke  potato.  "  It  is  the  real  moan  and  murmur 
and  crisp  or  rippling  talk  of  the  wav^s  I  want  to  hear.'' 

How  cooling  it  would  be  to  be  roused  frt)m  one's  bask  upon  the 
sunny  sands  by  a  distant  cry  of  "  Porpoises !"  and  looking  up  to  see 
just  beyond  where  the  green  shore  water  has  been  turned  into  green 
and  purple  and  gold-shot  silk,  a  line  of  triangular  black  fins  swiftly 
ploughing  through  the  blue  water;  then  up  comes  one  shiny-wet 
carved  back  after  another  ;  presently  they  begin  to  play  at  leap-frog, 
and  then,  with  a  fling-up  of  their  undeveloped  heels,  down  they  dive 
into  unsunned  depths.  Perspiring  fishing-boats  with  tangles  of  grey- 
and-black  bunged  tanned  nets  are  lying,  like  one's  self,  upon  the  shore — 
only  a  little  higher  up,  upon  the  shingle — ^with  sleepily  manly-looking 
Peggotys,  unperspiring  in  spite  of  their  guernseys  and  the  myste- 
rious complication  of  oilskin,  cloth,  flannel,  and  leather  about  their 
legs  and  loins,  drowsily  pottering  over  the  nets,  or  drowsily  smoking, 
or  downright  dozing,  as  they  sit  in  rows  like  roosted  fowls  upon  the 
bulwarks,  or  lean  against  the  sides.  But  a  few  of  the  boats  are  out ; 
their  stiff,  salt-candied  lug  sails  blotching  the  blue  sky  like  slabs  of 
warped,  weathernstained,  unpolished  mahogany.  In  the  fiir  distance, 
the  sea  is  flecked  with  tiny  white  sails,  and  there  is  a  long  trail  of 
steamer's  smoke  smudging  the  summer  sky.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
white  and  black  and  white  and  ash-grey  gulls  are  circling  and  crossing 
in  the  air,  or  riding  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  laughing  as  if  they 
were  crying ;  and  sea-swallows  are  skimming  the  water,  spooning  up 
fish  without  stopping. 

At  the  bend  of  the  beach  yonder,  where  the  white  bathing-machines 
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are  drawn  up,  white-caparisoned  donkeys  are  careering,  or  ceasing  in 
career,  with  a  suddenness  which  sends  their  riders  over  their  heads  ; 
little  boys  and  girls, with  their  shoes  apd  stockings  off,  and  their  troiisers 
tucked  up  and  their  petticoats  kilted,  are  performing  engineering 
operations  with  wooden  spades,  and  paddling  in  their  flooded  trenches  ; 
swains  in  reefer  suits  are  flirting  with  the  lasses  in  mushroom  hats,  who 
are  pretending  to  read  in  the  shade  of  the  bathing-machines ;  "  rog^e 
elephant"  bachelors  hare  secured  the  shadiest  places,  and  are 
ssmoking  therein  in  saucy  solitude ;  on  the  esplanade  behind,  a 
German  band  is  playmg,  equestrians  are  cantering,  flys  are  crawUng, 
donkey  and  pony  chaises  are  jangling,  and  goat  diaises  solemnly 
parading  along  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  sands,  white-winged 
yachtkins,  and  blue  and  green  |4easure>boats  with  moistly  golden 
oar  blades  drc^^ng  gold,  are  gliding  or  shooting  over  the  bright 
watere,  or  lazily  rocking  on  them  like  corks. 

But,  after  all,  a  south-coast  watering-plaoe  is  not  the  kind  of  sea- 
side after  w^ch  I  crave :  iiie  feeling  is  greedy — of  the  eating- 
your-whoie-caike-in-aroonier  kind;  but  still  I  must  confess  that 
I  like  to  have  the  seaside  to  myself — of  course,  I  don't  object  to 
natives,  but  I  like  to  be  the  only  stranger  there.  Thank  Heaven, 
numerous  as  our  seaside  watering-places  have  become — at  least 
one  fresh  one  beii^  invented  evety  year — specolative  builders 
have  not  discovered  aU  the  beautiful  beaches  and  grand  clifls 
in  the  kingdom.  I  know  seaside  scenery  quite  as  romantic  as 
any  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  any  watering-plaoe 
— ^more  picturesque,  indeed,  because  not  man-spoiled,  that  one  can 
have  all  to  himself — not  another  soul  on  the  beach,  except  when 
a  pony-cart  comes  down  tGc  seaweed,  or  a  donkey  and  sack  for 
sand. 

White  and  black  and  red  the  cli&  rise  sheer  above  the  blue 
billows  that  thunderously  break  on  the  jumble  of  green-brown  weed- 
shaggy  rocks  beneath,  sending  up  a  seething  sheet  of  white  that  falls 
back  foiled,  and  flies  away  in  silvery  spray  and  creamy  foam.  In 
crannies  in  the  cliff-face  there  are  wild  fowl,  and  guUs,  and  grebe, 
and  petrel,  and  oormorante,  and  shags,  and  gannets,  and  puiBBi,  and 
auks.  A  few  gulls  are  flying  about  screaming ;  jvust  a.baf«  die  dadi 
of  the  white  suige,  which  makes  him  look  as  \AaA  as  a  sweep,  sdts  a 
cormorant,  trying*to^wriggle  a  mackerel  into  its  throat.  Bui  fire  a 
gun,  and  you  will  be  dimed  by  the  snowstorm-like  wimi  of  feathers 
that  instantly  fills  the  air,  and  be  deafened  by  tke  hoaise  croakiBg 
and  shrill  cries  of  the  startled  birds. 

^*  "BLofw  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stznam. 
With  half-shnt  eyes  erer  to  seem 
FaOiiig  aeleep  in  a  faalf-dieam ! " 

For  such   lotus-eating  commend  me  to  one  of  ihe  green  gorges. 
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dotted  with  outcropping  grey  stones,  that  run  up  into  t]ie  land  fronx 
clefts  m  the  cliff-face. 

^  Hotefnl  iB  the  dark-blue  sky 
Yavlted  o*er  the  dark-blue  sea," 

however,  is  certainly  wA  the  sentiment  likely  to  be  evoked  by  the 
sight  of  the  sea  and  the  sky  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  Up  there  the 
roar  of  the  waves  sounds  like  a  musical  murmur;  only  the  blue 
heave  of  unbroken  billows  can  be  seen.  ''  The  downward  stream '' — 
a  crystal-clear  runlet — gurgles  down  throiigh  a  jungle  on  both  sides 
of  lush-grass  and  buttercups,  daisies,  violets,  primroses,  hemlock^ 
wild  parsley,  ground-i^y,  forget-me-not,  periwinkle,  sea-stock,  fox- 
glove, and  poppies — ^now  and  then  spreading  out  into  little  sandy- 
bottomed  pools,  from  which  it  tumbles  over  mossy  stoaokes  in  tiny 
waterfaUs,  which  almost  make  evezgreens  of  their  fringing  ferns. 
Golden  broom  and  brownly  golden  furze  bask  in  the  sunlight  on  both 
sides  of  the  gorge.  Between  the  cliunps  stray  little  black-faced 
sheep,  cropping  thymy  grass  and  bluebells^  where  the  ground  is 
steepest  going  down  on  their  knees  to  graze.  Up  to  her  udder 
in  heather,  a  white-faced  cow  looks  down  upon  the  stranger  with 
calmly  contemplative  eyes.  Tiny  blue  butterflies  flit  hither  and 
thither.  Yellow-banded  bees  are  booming,  and  burnished  green  and 
blue  flies  are  buzzing  about.  Unseen  larks  shake  out  their  haJf- 
mad-with-joy  song  high  overhead,  and  ''cuck-00,  cuck-00''  says 
the  musically  monotonous,  sometimes  startlingly  near,  ''  wandering 
voice.'* 

K,  according  to  Thackeray's  dictum,  man  was  bom  to  labour, 
and  to  be  lazy,  I  cannot  conceive  a  sweeter  place  to  be  lazy  in  after 
labour. 

No  grasping  lodging-letters,  who  take  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
tithe  of  all  that  you  possess  in  the  pantry  and  che£fonier,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world.  K  you  can  get  lodging  at  all,  it  is 
in  some  primitive  farm-house,  at  which  the  good  people  seem  to 
think  it  a  good  joke  to  be  compelled  to  put  a  money  value  on  the 
cream,  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry  you  ravenously  consume. 

Xo  bathing-machines  either.  Fearless  of  observation,  you  walk 
towards  the  disrobiug  place  you  have  selected,  flicking  with  your 
towel  as  you  go  at  the  countless  sandskippers  hopping  about  like 
fleas.  You  ram  yom"  walking-stick  into  the  sand,  place  your  hat  on 
the  top,  arrange  your  other  garments  around  it  h  la  scarecrow, 
and  then  wade  out  for  your  delicious  dip.  There  is  just  the  chance 
that,  when  you  come  back,  you  may  find  your  hat  afloat — bobbing 
about  like  a  saucepan — ^your  boots  wet-sand-logged,  and  your  raiment 
cast  upon  the  waters,  only  to  be  found  again,  if  ever,  after  many 
days ;  but  if  you  Aave  to  walk  back  over  the  sedgy  sand-hills  in  an 
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Adamite  condition,  yon  can  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
there  will  be  only  the  rabbits  to  look  at  you.  What  a  beach  for 
shells  it  is ! — ^how  different  from  a  good  many  of  the  watering-place 
beaches,  over  which  the  little  people  wander,  basket  on  arm,  fancying 
that  they  are  shell-gathering,  but  often  glad  to  content  themselves 
with  a  wave-worn  bit  of  slate  or  tile  !  Here,  in  some  places,  the  sand 
is  so  full  of  shells  that  it  crackles  beneath  the  tread — ^purpuras,  and 
tops,  and  wentletraps,  and  razor-shells,  and  scallops,  and  beautiful 
little  frail  pink-and-white  bivalves,  just  the  colour  of  a  blush-rose  or 
a  pretty  woman's  finger-nail,  besides  common  cockles,  whelks,  mussels, 
and  so  on.  Starfish  galore,  too,  you  come  across,  and  jelly-fish,  and 
prickly  "  sea-eggs,"  and  real  sea^ggs,  some  looking  like  clusters  of 
fruit,  and  some  like  square  sea-weed  pods,  with  a  handle  at  each 
comer;  white  cuttle-bones,  too,  and  terebella-tubes  that  look  like 
rough  gold  pencil-cases  jewelled  down  the  sides. 

But  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  at  low  water — ^that's  the 
place  to  feast  your  eyes,  even  though  you  may  wrench  your  ankles 
and  cut  through  your  boots,  and  break  your  knees — in  the  jockey's 
sense — in  your  clamberings  over  the  pop-popping  bladder-wrack. 
Light-green,  dark-green,  amber,  pink,  purple,  rosy-red,  scarlet,  crimson, 
golden,  brown,  almost  black,  podded,  jointed,  feathery,  cabbage-leaf- 
like, grass-like,  peacock's-tail-like — I  never  grow  tired  of  looking  at 
sea-weed.  Is  there  a  more  beautiful  sight  in  existence  than  a  deep 
rock-pool  % — the  water  like  molten  emerald,  the  silvery-sanded  bottom 
dappled  with  white  and  variegated  and  purple  pebbles,  the  walls 
draped  with  a  submarine  jungle  of  almost  every  imaginable  hue,  in 
which  lurk  rakishly  graceful,  piratical-looking  fish.  Presently  out 
they  shoot — go  for  a  little  cruise — ^poise  themselves  motionless — ^and 
then,  swinging  as  if  on  a  pivot,  back  they  dart  to  their  gorgeously 
coloured  hiding-places.  The  little  rock-pools,  too,  dotted  with  white 
acom-ahells,  tent-like  limpets,  damson-like  periwinkles,  velvet-button- 
like anemones — ^with  the  sulky  little  crabs  peering  out  of  the  holes  in 
the  sides  and  rehearsing  a  nip  with  their  claws,  the  shadowy  shrimp- 
kins  and  gobies  and  blennies  gliding  across  like  mere  ghosts  of  little 
fish,  and  now  and  then  a  red  and  yellow  brittle  star  wriggling  about 
like  a  Catharine  wheel  going  ofif  under  water ! 

Oh,  dear  me  !  I  have  made  myself  pine  so  for  a  whiff  of  "  the 
briny,"  that,  although  the  hour  is  imtimely,  I  must  imdress  and  give 
myself  a  second  tub,  and  put  some  Tidman's  sea-salt  in  it 

Charles  Camden. 
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Why  do  wc  go  to  bed  1  says  the  old  riddle.  Because  the  bed  wiU 
not  come  to  us,  says  the  answer.  Now  this  is  a  catch,  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  logician.  Why  do  we  go  to  bed  ?  is  a  question  that 
might  still  be  asked.  Some  people  will  say,  in  order  to  go  to  sleep ; 
but  I  have  read  a  mediteval  work  in  which  you  are  directed  to 
"eschewe  meridialle  slepe,"  but  that  if  you  must  go  oif  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  you  should  do  it  standing  up,  leaning  your  back 
against  a  cupboard.  Now,  if  liuman  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
it  must  be  as  practicable  to  go  to  sleep  standing  against  a  cupboard 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth.  Napoleon  used 
to  go  to  sleep  on  horseback,  and  keep  it  up  for  hours.  Look  at  a 
man  who  is  backed  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  con- 
secutive hours ;  he  will  go  to  sleep  anyhow ;  when  the  last  rounds 
of  his  match  come  off,  he  will  go  to  sleep  on  his  legs :  and  why 
can't  we?  It  is  true,  this  immediately  provokes  the  question. 
Why  should  we  1  and  it  is  a  pertinent  one.  I  do  not  sleep  on  my 
legs  myself,  and  see  no  reason  why  other  people  should. 

In  fact,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed ;  but  there  are  certain 
particulars  in  which  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  current  views  about 
bed,  and  rising  from  bed.  There  are  points  in  which  I  am  original 
by  compulsion;  for  instance,  I  never  had  the  sensation  known  as 
"watering  at  the  mouth."  Then,  though  it  has  happened  to  me 
in  convivial  hours  to  be  so  excited  as  to  jimip  upon  the  table  to 
propose  a  sentiment,  or  offer  to  oblige  the  company  by  making,  aU  in 
quotations,  a  speech  that  should  Isust  till  l^e  milkman  went  his 
rounds, — I  never  saw  double, — never,  at  the  banqueting  table,  beheld 
that  wonderful  spectacle  which  I  am  told  my  feUow-creatures  have 
seen  when  exalted  —  double  lights,  double  chairmen,  or  the  like. 
You  may  make  me  wildly  cheerful  and  apter  to  run  than  to  stand, 
but  I  defy  aU  the  vineyards  the  sun  shines  on,  crossed  with  the 
strongest  peat-water  (now  go  and  pretend  you  don't  know  what  that 
is !)  to  make  me  see  double.  Nowy  there  is  something  melancholy 
about  all  this.  Other  people's  mouths  water,  and  my  children's  do, 
— why  doesn't  mine  1  Other  people  see  two  chairmen  and  two  chande- 
liers,— ^why  can't  I  ?  But,  alas  !  there  is  more  to  come.  Suppressing 
a  great  deal  of  it,  I  go  to  bed.  Now,  here  again  I  find  myself  a 
lonely  man.  I  do  not  like  bed — ^never  did;  know  I  never  shall;  and 
am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  pleasant  sensations  about  which  you  read 
80  much,  as  to  "  hugging  the  bed,"  and  the  delicious  "  one  snoosse 
VOL.  xi.  ^ 
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more."  Above  all,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  "  hreaik- 
foBt  in  bed"  Good  Heavens  !  the  man  who  would  have  his  breakfast 
in  bed  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  spoils ;  or,  perhaps,  he  is  ivot  fit 
for  anything  so  lively, — ^which  is  worse.  I  can  deliver  no  sane 
judgment,  for  the  subject  bewilders  me.  When  a  man  tells  me 
he  is  fond  of  being  in  bed,  I  listen  to  him  as  to  one  who  should 
say  he  is  fond  of  being  tied  up  in  a  rag-bag.  Do  what  you  please 
with  your  bed,  it  is  still  a  prison.  Only  once  since  childhood  have 
I  submitted  to  its  limitatioDB,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short 
time, — though  it  was  weary  enough  for  me.  I  say  submitted, 
because  I  firmly  believe  a  violent  reluctance  to  keep  your  bed  goes  a 
long  way  towards  preventing  your  bed  fi^m  keeping  you.      My  J 

doctor  lectured  me  on  my  ^'  surprising  irritability."  But  I  made  him 
understand  it  was  not  the  illnoas,  but  the  imprisonment  that  chafed 
me ;  axul  I  got  up  by  main  foroe.  Nor  was  it  indeed  the  imprison- 
ment in  the  plainer  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  the  sense  of  being 
swathed  up  from  the  more  open  currents  of  light  and  air.  The  same 
kind  of  feeling  that  makes  you  love  the  drras  of  a  Highlandman  or  a 
peasant  lassie.  Sweet  is  the  air ;  sweet  is  the  light ;  sweet  is  the 
water;  beautiful  is  the  human  body.  And  hateful  is  every  kind 
of  swaddling  or  swathing,  from  blankets  to  ordinary  attire.  Felix 
Holt  coidd  not  bear  to  have  his  neck  covered  up ;  and  look  at  the 
poets — ^what  a  tendency  there  is  in  them  to  turn  their  collars  down  ! 
You  may  make  answer.  Look  at  Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Peti*arch,  and 
Sidney  !  Well,  they  have  all  a  muffled  look,  I  grant  you,  and  Cole- 
ridge wore  a  most  hideous  choker.  But  then  the  Gilmans  dressed 
him ;  and  as  to  those  medieval  fellows,  you  never  know  where  to 
have  them.  The  man  who  wrote  the  Inferno  was  capable  of  any- 
thing— of  lying  in  bed  all  his  life  or  of  going  about  dressed  like  a 
mmnmy ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  private  habits  of  Chaucer,  so  I 
may  presume,  if  I  please,  that  a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  daisies  and 
the  morning,  and  generally  of  open-air  ways  of  looking  at  things,  had 
his  secret  ways  of  indemnifying  himself  for  the  restraints  of  ordinary 
attire — ^who  knows  %  Why,  I  take  off  even  my  slender  little  collar 
and  my  necktie  of  narrow  ribbon  the  moment  I  get  indoors,  even  in 
business  ;  and  Hogg,  in  his  life  of  Shelley,  tells  us  of  a  family  who 
used  systematically  to  "  nakedise"  (so  he  calls  it)  as  an  aid  to  virtue. 
What  /  go  in  for,  however,  is  the  sensation  of  ui^ent,  unimpeded 
rapport  with  the  air,  the  light,  and  the  water.  Dante  lived  in  a  crypt 
half  his  existence,  and  there  is  not  a  fresh  breeze  from  end  to  end  of 
his  writings.  Hii  idea  of  the  function  of  a  nice  strong  wind  we  know 
from  his  treatment  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 

One  of  the  worst  featiu^s  of  bed  as  an  institution,  is  the  night-cap. 
I  never  wore  one  myself,  so  I  can  only  guess  at  the  sensation  it  must 
give ;  but  I  can  see  it  in  others,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  and 
unpleasant  inventions  imder  the  sun,  or  moon.     I  have  read  of  a 
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lover  who  was  overthrown^  and  drivtti  forth  mto  the  workL  an  outcast, 
by  an  event  of  the  day  after  the  wedding.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
margen  gahe.  He  awoke,  and,  as  you  have  it  in  the  '^  Bay  of  Biscay," 
^  there  she  lay."  Eva  fritcka  morgadicht  toeekte  die  jtaigen  ehdeute. 
Ufidme  verbarg  sick  s^amhaft  unter  ihre  Decken^  und  JSuldbrand  lag 
^stiil  smnend  wr  tick  hiiL  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  knight 
should  have  placed  a  costly  ccuieau  at  the  bed's  foot.  But  the  lady 
was  not  awake  and  pretending  sleep  in  this  case, — she  was  snoring. 
That,  and  her  nightcap,  were  too  much  for  him ;  so  he  packed  up 
his  carpet-beg,  went  out  softly,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Then  again,  I  have  read  of  a  case  where  a  wife's  love  was  annihilated 
|l  at  one  bknr,  also  at  the  hour  of  the  morgeii  gabe.     And  what  did  it  ? 

Her  husband's  night-cap.  And  well  it  might.  People  go  on  saying, 
the  night-cap  saves  the  piUow.  Then  why  don't  they  put  it  on  the 
pillow,  and  not  on  the  human  head)  If  Strephon's  head  is  good 
enough  for  Chloe  to  kiss,  surely  it  is  good  enough  to  lay  upon  a  pillow. 
But,  then,  human  nature  is  such  a  mass  of  inconsistencies  ! 

The  fisMst  is  that  people,  if  they  had  more  imagination,  might  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  bed  agreeable.  It  was  a  fiend  who  first  thought 
of  a  fbmvposter,  and  the  "  tent "  is  as  bad.  The  thing  known  as  a 
*^  French  "  or  an  "Arabian  "  bedstead  is  better ;  but  all  the  bad  angels 
have  had  to  do  with  bed  as  an  institution.  The  great  objects  seem 
to  have  been  to  make  bedroom  furniture  fine  and  inconvenient.  Now, 
it  ou^t  to  be  the  very  essence,  the  quintessential  spirit,  of  simplicity 
and  convenience.  Everything  about  it  ought  to  breathe  repose  and 
purity.  Even  as  it  is,  sheets  are  white,  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  by 
some  accident,  and  that  if  a  way  could  be  found  of  making  them 
purple,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  it  would  be  greedily 
welcomed  by  the  upholstery  class.  Then  beds  are  a  great  deal  too 
high,  and  they  run  narrow.  A  bed  ou^t  to  be  very  low  and  very 
wide — especially  the  second ;  so  as  to  admit  of  territorial  arrange- 
menta.  An  imaginaiy  cordon  may  be  aa  high  aa  a  fiye-baned  gate. 
In  the  French  farce,  Une  Dame  et  ttn  Mo7meur,  a  chalk  line  across 
the  carpet  represents  the  Pyrenees.  And  why  not  ?  I  have  known 
"  sweet  remorse,  and  pious  awe  that  feared  to  have  offended  "  repre- 
sent even  more  than  that.  Children  in  bed  make  houses,  and  castles, 
and  walls  of  China,  and  guarded  pavilions,  out  of  the  simple  sheets. 
And  quite  right.  True,  accidents  happen.  "  What  are  you  bellow- 
ing about,  Bill  ?  "  said  a  mother  at  the  stair's  foot  one  evening  after 
her  two  boys  had  been  put  to  bed.  "  Please,  mother,"  said  bellowing 
Bm,  "Jem  wants  half  the  bed."  "  WeU,"  says  she,  "  let  him  have 
it,  and  you  take  the  other  half."  "  Yes,  mother,"  says  Bill,  "  but  he 
will  have  his  half  out  of  the  middle,  and  make  me  sleep  on  both 
sides  of  him."  Again,  there  was  once  a  brute  of  a  husband  who  said 
to  his  wife  on  a  certain  winter's  night,  "  Take  away  your  great  cold 
hoo&,  do  I "  "Ah,"  said  the  heart-broken  woman,  "  there  vfos  a  time 
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when  you  used  to  say,  '  Where  are  your  dear  little  footsy-tootsies  %  "* 
Now,  if  the  bed  had  been  wide  enough,  this  crisis  need  never  haye 
arisen. 

That  old-fashioned  plan  was  a  very  pretty  one  which  placed  the  bed 
upon  a  raised  platform, — a  portion  of  the  room  to  which  you  had  to 
ascend  by  the  low  steps  surrounding  it.  To  have  to  go  tip  to  bed, 
and  to  come  down  from  it,  adds  greatly  to  the  poetry  of  the  situation. 
What  does  Mr.  Emerson  say  %  Why,  that  the  night-time,  the  time  of 
sleep  and  silence,  is  the  great  hour  for  the  ''  influx  of  the  Deity."  He 
looks  upon  a  person  who  has  just  got  up  in  the  morning  as  upon  one 
who  has  come  down  from  a  mount  of  the  prophets,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  And  this  is  the  ideal  view  of  the  thing.  But  as  to  mounts 
of  prophecy,  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  persons  don't  even  look,  when 
they  get  up,  as  intelligent  as  if  they  had  been  reading  Mother 
Shipton's  Dream-booL  Influx  of  Deity  indeed !  If  a  man  has  got  up 
immediately  on  waking ;  {^he  has  foigotten  the  animosities  he  went 
to  bed  with ;  if  he  has  had  a  shower  bath  ;  if  he  has  been  sleeping 
with  a  light  in  the  room  j  if  he  has  not  been  hugger-muggering  in  a 
curtained  four-poster ;  and  if  he  is  a  person  capable  of  receiving  any- 
thing of  the  kind, — ^then  indeed,  his  face  will  look  as  if  there  had 
been  some  influx  of  Deity  in  the  case.  But  how  many  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  answer  to  any  such  description  %  Look  at  Jones.  Instead  of 
looking,  when  he  gets  up,  as  if  he  had  been  the  subject  of  any  divine 
influx,  he  looks  just  prepared  for  a  pretty  considerable  influx  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  and  as  if  after  that  he  would  be  off  to  town  and  cheat 
somebody  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  bed  that  it  is  so  truthful,  and,  as  a 
German  might  say,  so  "  friendly.''  It  has  been  said  that  those  who 
sleep  together  for  a  long  time  grow  actually  like  each  other ;  and, 
assuredly,  if  other  things  be  favourable,  they  tend  to  grow  fond  of 
each  other.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  our  night-attire  that  I  vehe- 
mently object  to — ^the  fiends  have  presided  over  ihaX  also, — ^but  at 
least  it  is  simple,  and  it  is  white.  This  is  ever  so  nice,  and  when  we 
have  put  off  what  Milton  calls  "  those  troublesome  disguises,"  and 
put  on  that  simple,  truthful,  innocent,  defenceless  garment,  a  fresh 
mood  steals  over  us.  Down  go  the  tired  limbs,  and  now,  in  the  glim- 
mering, religious  light — ^for  to  sleep  in  total  darkness  is  a  brutality — 
how  many  things  are  possible  that  but  an  hour  ago,  perhaps,  seemed 
out  of  the  question !  Now  is  the  moment  for  the  pleading  touch  of 
the  hand  that  asks  forgiveness  for  some  nameless  fault,  of  which 
love  is  all  too  conscious,  though  the  recording  angel  himself  may  not 
have  written  it  down.  Now  is  the  moment  for  setting  free  the  secret 
that  has  weighed  upon  the  heart  Now  is  the  hour  for  the  quarrel 
that  is  no  quarrel  at  all,  and  the  reconciliation  that  is  the  true  mnto- 
graiio  amoris.  Now  the  heart  is  soft,  and  the  silence  and  secrecy  are 
sacred,  and  the  simplicity  and  the  defencelessness  of  the  situation  make 
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truth  come  easier.  And  the  prison  aspect  of  the  question  has  two 
sides.  The  daylight  is  gone,  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  daylight 
are  put  away ;  and  who  has  not  had  in  the  night-time  a  sort  of  vihaJt 
can  I  do  to  help  myself  f  sensation.  In  the  old  Scandinavian  story 
of  Gisli  the  Soursop,  there  is  a  scene  which  is  amusingly  to  the  point. 
Thorkel  has  overheard  a  conversation  between  his  wife  and  another 
lady,  which  is  not  altogether  flattering  to  him,  and  being  cross,  he 
sulks  off  to  bed  : — 

**  Then  Gisli  goes  away,  and  says  no  more  ;  and  men  go  to  bed  when 
night  coToes,  Thorkel  ate  little  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  go  to 
bed;  but  when  Asgerda  came  to  his  bed-side,  and  lifted  the  bed- 
clothes, then  Thorkel  said  to  her : 

'"  I  do  not  mean  to  let  thee  sleep  here  to-night.' 

'* '  Why,  what  is  more  fitting,'  she  said,  '  than  that  I  should  sleep 
by  my  husband  )  Why  hast  thy  heart  so  soon  changed,  and  what  is 
the  matter  1 ' 

"  *  Thou  knowest  very  well,  and  I  know  it.  It  has  been  long 
hidden  from  me ;  but  thy  good  name  will  not  be  greater  if  I  speak 
it  out.' 

"  *  What's  the  good  of  talking  like  that  ? '  she  said.  '  Thou  oughtest 
to  know  better  than  to  believe  the  silly  talk  of  us  women ;  for  we  are 
ever  chattering  "When  we  are  alone  about  things  without  a  word  of 
truth  in  them ;  and  so  it  was  here.' 

"  Then  Asgerda  threw  both  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  was  soft 
and  kind,  and  bade  him  never  believe  a  word  of  it. 

"  But  Thorkel  was  cross,  and  bade  her  be  off. 

" '  Then,'  says  Asgerda,  *I  will  not  strive  with  thee  any  longer  for 
what  thou  wilt  not  grant.  But  I  will  give  thee  two  choices  :  the  first 
is,  to  treat  all  this  as  if  it  had  been  unspoken — ^I  mean,  all  that  we 
have  joked  about — ^and  to  lay  no  faith  on  what  is  not  true ;  the 
other  is,  that  I  take  witness  at  once,  and  be  parted  from  thee.  Then 
I  shall  do  as  I  please,  and  maybe  thou  wilt  then  have  something  to 
tell  of  true  hatred ;  and  as  for  me,  I  will  make  my  father  claim  at 
thy  hand  my  dower  and  portion,  and  then  surely  thou  wilt  no  longer 
be  troubled  with  me  na  thy  bedfellow.' " 

Thorkel  was  tongue-tied  for  awhile.    -At  last  he  said  : 

" '  My  counsel  to  thee  is  to  creep  in  on  the  side  of  the  bed  that 
belongs  to  thee.     I  can't  waste  all  the  night  in  keeping  thee  out.' 

"  So  she  goes  to  bed  at  once,  and  they  make  up  their  quarrel  as 
though  it  had  never  happened.  As  for  Anda,  when  she  went  to  bed 
with  her  hiisband  GisU,  she  teUs  him  all  that  she  and  Asgerda  had 
said,  just  as  it  happened,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  wroth  with  her, 
but  to  give  her  good  counsel,  if  he  saw  any." 

Here  we  find  that  the  impracticability  of  spending  the  whole  night 
in  a  bedroom  sulk  decided  an  important  conjugal  difference.  But 
let  us  not  be  too  ready  in  drawing  our  inferences.     It  might  possibly 
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liaye  been  better  for  Thorkel  and  Asgerda  if  the j  had  never  made  up 
their  difierenoe— <srtt»en  zdht'i — at  all  e^vBnts  in  this  hnggermugger^ 
untruthful  fE^shion.  The  Swiss — or  some  of  the  Swiss — ^used,  when 
a  married  couple  wanted  to  part^  to  make  them  live  together  in  the 
same  room  for  a  week,  with  only  one  plate^  one  mug,  and  one  evety- 
thing.  It  is  said  that  afber  this  the  couple  neverwanted  to  separate. 
But  where  are  the  statistics?  I  take  my  stand  on  human  nature, 
and  I  say  that  one  of  two  things  must  invariably  have  happened 
under  this  infernal  discipline.  Either  the  couple  must  have  been 
found  weltering  in  each  other's  g(»ie  after  forty-eight  hours;  or  if 
they  endured  to  the  end,  they  must  both  have  been  reduced  to  su<^ 
a  state  of  imbecility  that  they  couldn't  ask  for  anything  and  required 
to  be  fed  with  a  spoon  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Now  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  man  and  woman  who  coidd  not  feed  themselves  would 
want  to  part,  or  to  do  anything  at  all  off  their  own  bats.  It  is  a 
very  confusing  world,  especially  in  Histoiy.  A  fellow  will  tell  you  it 
was  freedom  of  divorce  that  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then 
he  wiU  go  and  tell  you  that  the  Northern  tribes  who  beat  the  Romans, 
and  among  whom  you  see  a  woman  could  send  her  husband  paddng 
because  he  just  once  objected  to  her  getting  into  bed,  were  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  their  lives.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
History  leaves  out  all  the  important  parts,  and  that  Bed  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  or  at  least,  sleep.  As  Mr.  Tennyson's  miller  says, 
"  Something  flows  to  us  in  life,  but  more  is  taken  goite  away " — 
exactly,  it  goes  off  in  the  night.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  of 
History  by  (among  other  things)  the  experience  of  travellers,  that  if 
you  do  not  write  up  your  diaiy  before  going  to  bed,  you  are  sure  to 
leave  out  the  most  important  parts  of  what  you  saw  and  did.  The 
fact  is,  BomBbody  or  other  ought  always  to  sit  up. 

Above  all,  people  oi^ht  not  to  sleep  tc^ether  so  much.  It  wuuA 
be  stupefying.  I  have  seen  a  row  of  love-birds  in  a  cage  snuggling 
up  to  each  other  so  close  that  another  love-bird,  who  couldn't 
squeeze  himself  in,  could  walk  along  the  backs  of  the  whole  row 
— and  I  certainly  thought  the  friendliness  of  the  arrangement  waa 
lost  in  its  air  of  stupefaction.  It  has  been  afiSrmed,  and  with 
considerable  plausibility,  that  sleeping  alone  is,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  health,  longevity,  deanness  of  skin,  and  personal 
beauty  in  generaL  That  we  ought  all  wmeHmei  to  sleep  by  our* 
selves  is  certain.  Among  the  better  classes,  travel,  visiting,  and 
large  roomy  houses  make  many  things  come  natural  and  easy,  which 
to  the  poor  are  impossible ;  but  even  among  the  bourgeoisie  the 
current  feelings  in  such  matters  have  all  the  force  of  misehievous 
superstitions.  It  may  even  be  affinnod  that  any  deviation  from  the 
routine,  the  ^'proper"  thing,  what  everybody  does,  is  positively 
dangerous.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  average  woman  to 
understand  that,  after  the  first  month  or  two,  she  should  not  hate 
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ber  baby  in  bed  with  her ;  if  people  who  arc  accustomed  to  sleep 
together,  do,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  or  from  some  sweet,  divine 
instinct  of  loring  seclnsion, — some  "  commimication  of  the  Deity," 
as  Mr.  Emerson  pats  it, — sleep  apart  for  a  time,  they  may  take  it 
for  granted  the  whole  neighbourhood  knows  it;  and  if  anything 
should  ''  happen,"  woe  be  to  them  for  not  doing  ''  what  ererybody 
does,''  even  in  a  matter  like  that,  which  so  obviously  conooms  only 
the  two  hiiman  beings  who  are  guilty  of  ''  doing  something  different, 
you  know/'  Mary  Jane,  the  maid,  will  tell  her  friend  Susan,  the 
butcher^s  maid ;  ten  to  one  the  policeman  on  the  beat  knows;  and  ten 
million  to  one  that,  if  either  of  the  pw  should  die  rather  suddenfy, 
the  survivor  will  be  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the  deceased  party 
to  the  bargain. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  miseres  and  refresh  our  minds  with  a 
picture  of  a  maiden's  chamber : — 

**  Phoebe  Pyncheon  slept,  on  the  night  of  her  arrival,  in  a  chamber 
that  looked  down  on  the  garden  of  the  old  house.  It  fronted  towards 
the  east,  so  that  at  a  very  seasonable  hour  a  ^ow  of  crimson  light 
came  flooding  through  the  window,  and  bathed  the  dingy  ceiling  and 
paperfaangings  in  its  own  hue.  There  were  curtains  to  Phoebe's  bed ; 
a  dark,  antique  canopy  and  ponderous  festoons,  of  a  stuff  which  had 
been  ridb,  and  even  magnificent,  in  its  time,  but  which  now  brooded 
over  the  giii  like  a  cloud,  making  a  night  in  that  one  comer,  while 
elsewhere  it  was  beginning  to  be  day.  The  morning  light>  however, 
soon  stole  into  the  aperture  at  the  loot  of  the  bed,  betwixt  those 
&ded  curtains.  Finding  the  new  guest  there,— with  a  blo<Mn  on  her 
cheeks  like  the  morning's  own,  and  a  gentle  stir  of  departing  slumber 
in  her  limbs,  as  when  an  early  breeze  moves  the  foliage, — ^the  dawn 
kissed  her  brow.  It  was  the  caress  whieh  a  dewy  maiden — such  as 
the  Dawn  is,  immortally — gives  to  her  sleeping  sister,  partly  frx>m  the 
impulse  of  irresistible  fondness,  and  partly  as  a  pretty  hint  that  it  is 
time  now  to  unclose  her  eyes 

^The  bedchwodber  no  doubt  was  a  chamber  of  very  great  and 
varied  experienoe,  as  a  scene  of  hmnan  hfb :  the  joy  of  bridal  nights 
had  tlvobbed  itself  away  here;  new  immortals  had  first  drawn  earthly 
breath  here,  and  here  old  people  had  cBed.  But  whether  it  were  the 
white  roses^  or  whatever  the  subtle  inftaenee  might  be,  a  person  of 
delicate  instinct  would  have  known,  at  once,  that  it  was  now  a 
maiden's  bedchamber,  and  had  been  purified  of  all  former  evil  and 
soRow  by  her  sweet  breath  and  happy  thoughts.  Her  dreams  of  the 
past  night,  beii^  such  GheerM  ones,  had  exorcised  the  gloom,  and 
now  haunted  the  chamber  in  rts  stead." 

The  man  who  painted  this  lovebf  picture,  said,  what  the  world 
in  the  praaent  age  wanted  was  to  torn  on  its  pillow  and  have  a  good 
nap.     If  the  pillow  is  a  sofa-pillow,  well  and  good ;  bnt  the  Worid  in 
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Bed  is  not  an  image  that  I  can  relish — indeed  I  never  wojb  able  to 
take  to  Milton's  sun,  who  ''  pillowed  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave." 
The  pillow  is  incongruous.  Was  it  a  flock  pillow,  or  a  down  pillow> 
or  a  horse-hair  pillow  such  as  I  sleep  on  %  And  there  you  go  again — 
why  will  people  have  feather-beds  %  the  haixlest  mattress  that  you  can 
bear,  the  lightest  clothes  that  are  warm  enough,  and  a  pillow  that 
you  cannot  snuggle  into,  are  things  which  seem  natural — and  yet  it 
is  only  here  and  there  an  old  soldier  that  takes  to  them.  My  notion 
of  perfect  Bed  would  be  to  go  to  sleep  swimming,  or  rock^  on  the 
top  of  a  tree — ^that  woidd  unite  perfect  elasticity  with  the  perfect 
independence  of  the  body.  But  in  a  feather-bed,  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  going  to  become  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  quote  the  great 
American  pantheist  again,  though  in  a  very  different  connection — 
you  lose  your  individuality  in  "a  mush  of  concession." 

Especially  is  this  the  case  if  you  sleep  in  the  dark — which,  however, 
I  repeat,  is  a  barbarous  thing  to  do.  Blowing  out  the  candle  must  be 
a  very  dreadful  deed ;  I  mean,  unless  you  burn  a  night-lamp  of  some 
kind.  It  is  voluntarily  parting  with  so  much !  What  becomes  of  that 
clear  sense  of  the  relativity  of  things  in  general  that  we  all  have  in 
the  light  %  In  the  dark,  too,  you  may  be  anybody.  At  least  I  always 
feel  a  change  come  over  me  if  by  any  accident  I  am  left  in  darkness. 
I  feel  at  once  like  the  little  old  woman  that  had  her  petticoats  cut  by 
the  pedlar,  whose  name  was  Stout :  ''  Lawks-a-massy  upon  me,  this  can't 
be  I?"  True,  you  may  say  that  when  once  you  are  asleep,  the  relativity  of 
things  is  of  no  consequence.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  firmly 
believe  those  who  have  the  most  stupid  and  unnatural  dreams  are 
those  who  sleep  in  the  dark.  I  say  nothing  of  the  horror  of  waking 
in  the  dark  and  hearing  a  noise,  perhaps  a  subdued  screech,  and  not 
knowing  whether  it  comes  from  ''  fairies'  nips,"  as  the  poet  says  (only 
you  won't  let  me  finish  the  verse,  and  give  you  his  innocent  rhyme 
to  ''  nips "),  or  from  "  a  most  horrid  and  barbarous  murder,"  as  the 
street  patterer  says.  But  to  wake  in  the  dark  and  have  lost  the  true 
sense  of  place,  to  have  forgotten  where  the  window  is,  and  to  be 
unable  to  tell  on  the  spur  ot  the  moment  whether  your  head  lies  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  is  quite  bad  enough,  without  pushing  matters 
any  further.  Then  you  can  never  have  really  good  conversation  in 
the  darL  In  the  dusk,  in  the  dim  religious  light,  you  may ;  but, 
believe  me,  an  element  of  brutality  ci'eeps  in  if  once  you  blow  out  the 
candle.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  a  different  person,  with  no  more 
conscience  than  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  you  have  bad  thoughts 
directly  without  being  ashamed  of  them.  '*  Lights,  lights,  I  say !  " 
but  don't  have  to  strike  them  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night,  as  he  had  to-— I  mean  Desdemona's  father.  Besides,  without 
a  light  in  the  room  you  cannot  see  your  companion's  face,  if  you  have 
a  companion,  and  when  you  wake  you  feel  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
changeling  of  some  sort.     I  have  had  this  feeling  so  strong  that  upon 
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finding  myself  accidentally  in  the  dark,  I  have  jumped  up  in  horror  and 
struck  a  light.  Am  I  myself  ?  Is  tluxt  you  f  Horrible  questions  ! 
Who,  to  save  the  cost  of  a  night-light,  would  sleep  in  the  dark  ?  lUi 

robtir,  et  cea  triplex  circa  pectus  erat^  qui primus  blew 

out  the  candle.  Mind  you  never  do  it.  And  I  entreat  you,  do  not 
wear  night-caps — I  mean,  do  not  wear  a  night  cap,  but  I  believe  some 
fellows  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wear  two. 

My  brother !  nightcaps  are  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  human 
suffering.  It  is  all  very  well,  as  they  said  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
have  "  an  hole  that  the  vapoure  may  goe  oute  at  y«  toppe,"  but  not 
even  "an  hole"  can  prevent  the  lowering,  degrading,  obfuscating 
influence  of  the  nightcap.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  wore  night- 
caps. He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  sharp  man  of  business.  One 
night  his  premises  took  fire.  He  had  wife,  children,  money,  plate, ' 
clothes,  furniture,  family  heirlooms,  imder  those  burning  rafters. 
Yet  what  did  that  man  do  ?  He  walked  forth  in  his  night-shirt,  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  beseeching  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  take  care  of 
his — ^nightcap.  The  constant  wearing  of  a  nightcap  had  the  eifect 
of  making  him  an  imbecile  when  once  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Turn  it 
over  in  your  minds,  and  if  you  wish  the  human  race  to  improve,  then 
join  me,  heart  and  soul,  in  denouncing  nightcaps.  Very  likely  this 
man  had  been  a  Blue-coat  Boy — ^mind,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact — 
but  if  he  had,  consider  the  absurdity  of  having  gone  about  as  he  did 
all  day  when  a  boy,  and  then  putting  on  a  cap  at  night  under  shelter. 
There  is  another  most  important  consideration.  It  has  been  said  that 
your  deadliest  enemy  will  pause,  dagger  in  hand,  if  he  finds  you  in 
peaceful  slumber.  But  I  say,  not  if  he  finds  you  with  a  nightcap  on. 
It  would  only  whet  his  rage,  if  he  was  a  man  of  taste.  Is  it,  indeed, 
a  law  of  nature  that  Revenge  hesitates  to  slay  the  sleeper  ?  Then  do 
not  baulk  nature  of  a  merciful  intent  by  interposing  a  night-cap. 

Matthew  Browne. 
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Mkhiuly,  merrily,  church-belk  ring^ 
Merrily,  merrily,  minstrels  sing, 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily,) 
The  mass  is  said,  and  the  maid  is  wed. 
And  in  the  great  hall  is  the  bride-feast  spread. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

£arl  Hugo  is  lord  of  ten  castles  strong, 
Lady  Maud  is  the  sweetest  all  maids  among, 

(EJver  young  hearts  smile  cheerily,) 
Fairest  of  sheen  and  proudest  of  mien. 
But  with  no  love-light  in  her  eyes,  I  ween. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

Outspake  the  father  of  Maud  the  bride, 
'*  Set  ye  the  gates  of  my  castle  wide, 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily,) 
Be  he  peasant  churl  or  a  belted  earl, 
Each  comer  shall  feast  him  with  Maud^my  girl.*' 

(And  ever  (Ad  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

In  strode  a  knight  in  his  armour  black. 
Helmed,  and  harnessed  both  breast  and  back, 

(KT&r  young  hearts  smile  cheerily,) 
He  hath  gone  apace  to  the  high  hall  dais. 
Where  Earl  Hugo  sits  in  the  bridegroom's  place. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

Lady  Maud  looked  on  the  stranger  knight, 

And  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her  lips  grew  white ; 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily  ; ) 
He  spake  no  word  to  her  at  the  board. 
But  turned  him  unto  her  new-wed  lord. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

"  I  greet  thee.  Earl  Hugo,  in  all  thy  pride, 
As  thou  sittest  in  joyance  by  Maud  thy  bride  : 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily  : ) 
She  is  sweet  and  free  for  an  earl  like  thee, 
But  not  for  a  landless  knight  like  me. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 
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"  Thou  hast  wooed  her  with  gold  to  be  thy  wife, 
But  I  wooed  her  of  old  with  limb  and  life ; 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily ; ) 
Now  she  is  thine,  but  she  once  was  mine, 
When  I  plucked  her  forth  from  the  floods  of  Tyne. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

"  Thy  ring  is  to-day  on  her  finger  set. 
But  mine  was  upon  it  or  ever  ye  met : 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily : ) 
Bone  of  thy  bone,  she  is  all  thine  own, 
Save  what  I  claim  from  her  as  mine  alone." 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

Sudden  he  flashed  out  his  good  grey  brand, 

And  smote  the  ring-finger  from  Maud's  white  hand  : 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily : ) 
Ere  they  oan  call  on  their  menymen  all, 
He  hath  gone  with  his  prize  from  the  castle-hall. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

A  nun  is  kneeling  in  Maiys  shrine. 
That  looketh  down  on  the  floods  <^  Tyne, 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily,) 
Her  small  hands  fiur  are  clasped  in  prayer, 
But  one  of  the  fingers  is  lacking  there. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

A  knight  is  lying  on  Acre's  plain, 
Over  a  heap  of  I^ynim  shun, 

(Ever  young  hearts  smile  cheerily,) 
On  his  breast  doth  cling  by  a  silken  string 
A  dry  bone  girt  with  a  golden  ring. 

(And  ever  old  hearts  sigh  wearily.) 

SENLAa 
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It  is  mid-June,  but  the  air  bites  sharply,  and  it  is  blowing  half  a  gale 
from  the  south-west.  Squadron  by  squadix)n,  vast  clouds,  white  as 
the  smoke  from  a  housewife's  boiling  kettle,  sail  up  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  pause  yonder  on  Mount  Hecla,  till  they  are  shredded  by  a  moun- 
tain whirlwind  into  fragments  small  and  white  as  the  breast  of  the 
wild  swan.  The  "  Ariel "  rolls  at  her  anchorage,  with  a  strain  on  forty 
fathoms  of  chain,  and  a  kedge  out  to  steady  her  to  the  wind,  which 
whistles  through  the  rigging  like  a  Cyclops  at  his  anvil.  At  intervals, 
down  comes  the  rain,  with  a  roar  and  a  pour ;  washing  the  very  wind 
still,  till  it  springs  up,  renewed  by  the  bath,  with  stronger  and  more 
persistent  fiiry.  All  roimd  rise  the  desolate  hills,  blotted  and  smeared, 
with  their  patches  of  fuel  bog  and  moorland,  and  their  dark  stains  of 
stunted  heather.  A  dreary  day!  a  dreary  scene  !  There  is  nothing  for 
it  in  such  weather  but  to  sit  in  one's  cabin  and  smoke,  dividing  one's 
attention  between  gazing  occasionally  out  at  the  prospect  and  reading 
a  good  book.  Which  of  one's  £a,vourite  authors  befits  such  a  place  and 
such  a  season  ?  Bjomson  might  do,  if  he  were  less  exclusively  Scan- 
dinavian ;  as  for  Oehlenschlager,  he  is  far  too  sestheticised  by  air  from 
Weimar.  Catullus  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  these  charming  twin  brothers  of 
song,  would  sound  insufferable  here;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  would  Tho- 
reau,  fiill  of  sea-salt  as  is  that  Concord  worthy.  Whom  shall  we  choose  1 
There  they  wait  to  our  hand:  Goethe,  Fichte,  Whitman,  Swedenborg, 
Lucretiiis,  Shakspere,  or  Victor  Hugo  1  One  by  one,  as  the  long  day 
passes,  the  well-thumbed  tomes  are  lifted  and  dropt ;  and  now,  at  a 
critical  moment  of  sheer  ennui,  I,  thrusting  my  head  out  into  the  air, 
behold  a  Black  Eagle,  hovering  against  the  lower  shoulder  of  Hecla,  and 
attended  (at  a  distance)  by  innumerable  Ravens  and  Hooded  Crows, 
which  have  gathered  from  every  fissure  in  the  crags  to  croak  their 
cowardly  defiance.  A  minute  he  hovers ;  then,  with  one  proud  waft 
of  the  wing,  he  swims  from  sight  into  the  white  and  silent  mist. 
As  at  a  given  signal,  there  arises  up  before  me  the  whole  Bird-prospect 
by  which  I  am  surroimded :  the  two  pairing  Terns  sitting  on  the  stone 
of  the  point,"  as  still  as  stone  themselves  ;  the  Mergander  shooting  by, 
with  the  white  gleam  in  the  patch  of  his  powerful  wing ;  the  Black 
Guillemot  fishing  tranquilly  amid  the  surf,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
vessel ;  the  Rock  Doves  wavering  swiftly  by  against  the  hill-side ;  the 
Gulls  innumerable  hovering  far  off  at  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  while 
Pufiins  and  Guillemots  make  a  black  patch  in  the  water  beneath  them ; 
and  yonder,  inland,  the  string  of  wild  Geese  beating  in  a  wedge  wind- 
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ward,  to  the  green  island  promontories  where  they  love  to  feed  and  rear 
their  young.  The  picture  thus  perceived  awakens  its  kindred  mood, 
and  (stranger  still)  produces  its  kindred  book ;  for  has  not  Mr.  Robert 
Gray,  a  naturalist  well-known  in  our  north,  produced  this  very  year 
the  biography  of  these  very  bi^s  and  all  others  which  frequent  the 
storm-beaten  and  dreary  Hebridean  shores]*  A  portly  volume  it 
is,  and  a  precious :  full  of  matter  of  intense  interest  to  the  sportsman, 
the  naturalist,  and  the  student  of  nature ;  and  being  to  a  great  extent 
the  record  of  a  long  personal  experience,  it  has  all  the  lyric  charm  of  a 
salient  individual  flavour.  Its  niche  in  the  library  is  sure,  for  I  know 
no  work  which  supplies  its  place ;  and  on  this  dreary  day,  amid  the  very 
scenes  where  Mr.  Gray  gathered  many  of  his  materials,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  compare  notes  a  little  with  a  man  so  intelligent  and  so 
enthusiastic  as  the  author. 

The  woods,  the  streamB  themselves, 
The  sweetly  rural,  and  the  savage  scene, — 
Haunts  of  the  plumy  tribes, — be  these  my  theme ! 

sang  Grahame ;  and  let  these  be  ours :  a  theme  veritably  uplifting  the 
spirit  as  on  vjvngBy  bearing  it  over  wild  crag  and  heath,  past  the  lone 
ribbed  sand,  and  the  rock-bound  sound,  past  the  breeding-places  of 
the  Gray-lag  and  the  Shell-drake,  to  the  eyrie  where  the  Eagle  rears 
its  solitary  young. 

And  first  as  to  the  King  of  Birds  itself:  the  Golden  Eagle,  or 
AqyiUa  Chryiaetm  of  southern  naturalists,  but  known  in  these 
Hebridean  Isles  by  the  better  and  fitter  title  of  Black  Eagle,  or  (in 
Gaelic)  lolaw  dhnbh.  Look  at  him,  poised  against  the  lone  hill-side, 
or  stretched  dead  at  the  keeper's  feet,  and  confess  that  he  is  indeed  a 
black  fellow,  worthy  of  his  Celtic  name.  Miich  has  been  said,  and 
sung,  of  his  nobility  of  nature  : — 

The  last  I  saw 
Was  on  the  wing ;  stooping,  he  struck  with  awe 
Man,  bird,  and  beast ;  then,  with  a  consort  paired. 
From  a  bold  headland,  their  loved  aery's  guard, 
Flew  high  above'Atlantic  waves,  to  draw 
Light  from  the  fountain  of  the  setting  sun. 

That  is  the  poetical  point  of  view :  instinct  with  vital  imaginative 
truth,  as  any  man  can  aver  who  has  seen  Eagles  hovering  around  and 
above  the  storm-vexed  heads  of  Skye  ;  but  there  lingers  behind  it  the 
ugly  prosaic  truth,  that  the  bird  of  Jove,  like  many  other  kings,  is  in 
reality  lacking  in  true  nobility  of  nature.  The  Golden  Eagle  breeds 
in  all  these  Outer  Hebrides,  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  to  Barra  Head. 

*  The  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  iocludiDg  the  Outer  Hebrides.  By  Robert 
Gray,  kte  Secretary  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow,  ftc,  Ac.  Glasgow  : 
Horray  &  Son. 
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There  is  one  eyrie  regularly  every  year  yoilder  among  the  stony  crags 
of  MoTint  Hecla,  and  the  old  birds,  instead  of  molesting  the  mutton 
tjf  the  surrounding  district,  fly  regularly  every  day  to  Skye — twenty- 
five  miles  across  the  Minch — ^and  return  with  a  young  lamb  each  to 
their  eaglets.  The  following  interesting  particulars  of  aquilar  habits 
are  fix>m  the  pen  of  a  good  authority.  Captain  H.  J.  Elwes,  late  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  : — 


<'  The  Golden  Eagle  usoallj  oommenoes  to  prepare  its  nest  for  eggs  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  selects  for  that  purpose  a  xodk,  which,  though 
nearly  always  in  a  oonunsnding  sitoation,  is  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top 
of  a  mountidn.  I  have  been  in  or  near  at  least  a  doien  eyries,  and  not  one 
of  them,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  is  more  than  l^OOO  feet  above  the  sea, 
though  a  beautiful  and  extended  view  is  obtained  from  all  of  them.  The  rock 
is  generally  a  good  deal  broken  and  clothed  with  grass,  ferns,  buahes,  and  toftB 
of  a  plant  which  I  believe  is  LuaiiCla  tylvatica,  and  which  is  always  found  in 
the  lining  of  the  nest.  Hie  ledge  on  which  the  nest  is  placed  is  generally 
sheltered  from  above  by  the  overhanging  rock,  the  structure  being  sometimes 
composed  of  a  large  quantity  of  sticks,  heather,  &c.,  and  in  other  cases  very 
slight  indeed.  The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  lOth  of  April,  being  a  little  later 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides  than  on  the  mainland.  Their  number  is  usually  two, 
very  often  three,  especial^  with  old  birds,  and  sometimes  only  one.  When 
thece  are  three,  one  is  generally  addled,  and  not  so  well  coloured  as  the  other 
two,  and  th^y  vary  extremely  both  in  size  and  oolour. 

*<  Golden  Eagles  generally  breed  year  after  year  in  the  same  place,  though 
they  often  have  two  or  three  eyries  near  together,  especially  when  the  nests 
are  harried  frequently.  They  sit  for  about  twenty-one  days,  and  are  very 
reluctant  to  leave  the  nest  when  it  is  first  discovered,  though  afterwards  they 
do  not  sit  so  hard.  I  have  seen  an  Bagle  sit  on  its  nest  for  some  minutes  after 
a  double  shot  was  fired  within  one  hundred  yards  in  full  view  of  the  bird;  but 
when  once  they  know  that  the  nest  is  discovered,  they  are  much  wilder.  As 
for  the  stories  about  people  being  attacked  by  Eagles  when  taking  their  nests, 
I  do  not  believe  thenl^  as  I  have  never  seen  one  come  within  gnnchot  of  a  person 
at  the  nest,  and  I  never  saw  anyone  who  could  vouch  for  a  story  of  this  sort 
on  his  own  knowledge.  In  a  deer-forest  Eagles  are  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  foresters  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  them,  as,  though 
occasionally  take  a  red  deer  calf,  yet,  in  most  cases,  the  forest  is  all  the 
b  :er  for  the  loss  of  the  weakest  ones,  and  they  confer  a  great  benefiu  on  the 
deer-stalker  by  the  destruction  of  the  blue  hares,  which  form  their  f avotirite 
food.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  a  lover  of  natare  is  to  see  an  Eagle 
soon  after  its  young  ones  have  left  the  nest,  teachittg  them  to  kill  their  own 
prey  by  dashing  amongst  a  covey  of  ptarmigan  poults,  which  gives  the  awkward 
young  Eagle  a  good  opportanity  of  catching  one  when  separated  from  the  old 
birds.  On  a  sheep  farm,  where  game  is  scarce,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Eagles 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  lambing  season ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
take  the  eggs  as  soon  as  laid,  which  does  not  cause  them  to  leave  the  district, 
though  it  relieves  them  of  tiie  necessity  of  providing  food  for  the  young  ones. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Golden  Eagle  often  lays  a  second  time  after  its  nest 
has  been  robbed,  and  although  an  instance  may  happen  occasionally,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  rale. 

**  On  a  bright  hot  day,  without  much  wind,  Eagles  are  fond  of  soaring  round 
and  round  at  a  great  height  above  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  more,  I  think,  for 
exercise  than  in  search  of  pr^,  as  the  hill-top  itself  is  sufficiently  elevated  to 
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oommimd  a  great  extent  of  oonntiy.  In  this  manner  they  can  fly  for  some 
tune  without  any  perceptible  motion  of  the  wings,  though  the  tail  is  often 
turned  from  side  to  side  to  guide  the  fliglit.  The  points  of  the  prim^ry  quiUs 
are  tdways  rather  turned  up  and  separated,  as  is  shown  in  one  of  Landseer's 
beautiful  pictures  in  which  an  Efigle  is  flying  across  a  loch  to  a  dead  stag  which 
lias  alreaity  been  diBoovered  \f^  a  fox." 

The  last  few  words  are  worth  noting,  as  one  of  the  many  testimonies 
borne  by  observers  of  nature  to  the  fidelity  of  a  great  painter's  brush. 
Landseer's  close  observation  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  primary 
quills  in  flying,  may  be  classed^  for  its  fine  imaginative  realism,  with 
Turner's  subtle  perception  of  the  secret  of  nether  vi^pour-^ects  in 
Loch  Comisk — i.e.,  the  steaming  of  the  rain-soaked  rocks  and  crags 
under  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Golden  Eagle  stands  the  Erne, — a  pluckier  and 
altogether  a  fiercer  bird,  resembling  in  character  one  of  those  fierce 
Highland  caterans,  who  were  wont  to  fiock  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  haunts.  In  spite  of  the  brutal  butchery  of  keepers  and  collectors, 
this  noble  bird,  unlike  the  other,  still  abounds,  breeding  in  all  the 
headlands  of  Skye,  on  the  breast  of  one  of  Macleod's  Maidens,  in  the 
wild  Scuir  of  Eigg,  in  Scalpa,  North  Uist,  Shiant  Isles,  Wmg,  Ben- 
becula,  and  in  Lewis  and  Harris.  He  is  an  unclean  feeder,  seldom 
slaughtering  his  own  food,  but  seeking  everywhere  for  garbage— dead 
sheep,  stranded  fish,  or  a  salmon  out  of  the  neck  of  which  the  otter 
has  taken  its  own  tasty  bite.  His  eyrie  is  generally  among  the  most 
inaccessible  crags,  but  he  has  been  known  to  rear  the  mighty  fabric  in 
a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  some  lonely  island.  Mac^illivray  found  a  Sea 
Eagle's  nest  in  an  island  in  a  Hebridean  lake,  in  a  mound  of  rock  ''not 
higher  than  could  have  been  reached  with  a  fishihg-rod."  He  varies 
greatly  in  size,  ''  some  specimens  measuring  only  t  'x  feet  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  wings,  while  others  are  at  least  one  half  more."  He  is  pug- 
nacious as  a  Cock-robin,  and  as  vulgar  as  a  Vulture,  but  he  can  be 
tamed,  and  in  his  tame  state  becomes  an  interesting  pet.  The  fine^' 
extant  specimen  is  in  the  Stornoway  collection  of  Sir  James  Math^o*  , 
I  it  was  killed  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  is  of  gigantic  size,  and  voiy 

light  in  colour. 

Many  other  rapacious  birds  fiieqiient  the  Hebrides,  from  the  Osprey 
down  to  the  Kestrel,  or  Wind-hover  ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  all 
perhaps,  is  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  so  lovely  in  form  and  plumage,  and 
so  elegant  of  flight.  The  Peregrine  breeds  in  all  the  outer  islands,  on 
the  outlying  rocks  of  Haskair,  and  even  in  S.t.  Kilda.  He  is  a 
murderous  fellow,  killing  far  more  than  he  can  eat,  for  the  sheer  sake 
of  killing,  twisting  off  the  head  of  a  snipe  or  a  ptarmigan  as  imoon- 
cemedly  as  a  waiter  draws  a  bottle  of  beer !  When  he  resides  near 
the  8e%  he  makes  sad  havoc  among  the  Puffins  and  Guillemots.  Next 
to  him,  in  point  of  beauty,  is  his  swift  little  kinsman,  the  Merlin, 
pluckiest^  of  all  the  hawks,  and  deftest  in  the  hunt.     Game  to  the 
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bone  is  the  Soog,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Celts,  and  will  tackle  a  quarry 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  strength.  Snipes  and  Golden  Plovers  are 
his  favourite  feeding,  and  he][will  beat  the  marshes  and  sea-sands  as 
carefully  as  an  old  pointer  beats  the  turnips  in  September. 

While  the  Eagle  and  Hawks  hunt  by  day,  the  Owls  prowl  by  night. 
These  latter  birds  are  not  numerous  in  the  Hebrides,  the  short-eared 
owl  being  the  most  common;  but  I  have  here  and  there  seen  the 
tawny  owl  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the  plantations,  oftentimes  enough 
put  up  awkwardly  by  the  dogs  when  beating  cover,  and  likely  to 
share  a  sudden  fate  at  the  handa  of  some  bungler,  unless  protected 
by  the  sympathetic  "  It's  only  an  Old  Wife — ^poor  thing  ! "  of  some 
friendly  keeper.  The  last  Owl  I  saw  was  last  night,  beating  the 
margin  of  Loch  Bee  for  mice,  with  that  curious  limp  flap  of  its  downy 
wing,  and  occasionally  resting  as  still  as  stone  on  the  overhanging  cone 
of  a  damp  boulder,  in  just  the  same  attitude  in  which  I  had  not  long 
before  seen  one  of  his  kinsman  resting  on  Browning's  shoulder,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London.  As  to  the  White  Owl,  the  trvut  Caillcach,  or 
Old  Woman,  she  seems  to  have  taken  some  deathly  offence  .at  our 
islands,  for  though  there  is  a  ruin  on  every  headland,  sorry  a  one  of 
them  all  will  she  inhabit.  Her  ghastly  presence  would  indeed  become 
the  gloaming  hour,  when  the  moon  is  shining  on  the  ruined  belfry  of 
loolmkill;  but  not  even  ihtn^  where  the  Spirit  of  the  sea-loving 
Saint  still  walks  o'  nights,  is  her  weird  cry  heard,  or  her  ghostly 
flight  beheld. 

Not  a  whit  of  her  tuwhoo  I 
Her  to  woo  to  her  tuwhit ! 

I  have  sought  her  in  vain  in  lona,  in  Dunstafihage,  in  Rodek,  and  in 
many  kindred  places,  chiefly  desolate  graveyards ;  finding  in  her 
stead,  among  the  tombs,  only  the  little  Clacharan,*  in  his  white  neck- 
tie, cluck-clucking  as  monotonously  as  a  death-watch,  and  conducting 
eternally,  on  his  own  account,  a  kind  of  lonely  spirit-rapping,  in  the 
most  appropriate  place.  Among  the  same  desolate  homes  of  the  dead, 
I  have  also  found  (as  Dr.  Gray  seems  to  have  found)  the  Sea-gulls 
coming  to  rest  for  the  night,  stealing  through  the  twilight  with  a  slow 
flight,  which  might  be  mistaken,  at  the  first  glance,  for  that  of  the 
Cailleach  herself.  What  the  Stone-chat  is  to  graveyards,  the  Dipper  is 
to  lonely  bums.  He  has  many  names  in  the  Isles, — Lmi  uUge,  GobJia 
duhh  nan  Allt,  &c. — ^but  none  so  sweet  as  the  name  familiar  to  every 
Saxon  ear,  that  of  Water-Ouzel.  Who  has  not  encoimtered  the  little 
fellow,  with  his  light  eye  and  white  breast,  dipping  backwards  and 
forwards  as  he  sits  on  a  stone-  amid  the  tiny  pools  and  freshets,  and 
rising  swiftly  to  follow  with  swifl  but  exact  flight  the  windings  and 
twistings  of  the  stream  %  and  who  that  has  ever  so  met  him,  has  failed 

*  Celtic  name  of  the  Stonenrhat  (Saxicola  Rttbicoln). 
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to  see  in  his  companyhis  ikithAil  and  inseparable  little  mate  ?  He 
likes  the  water&ll  and  the  brawling  linn,  as  well  as  llie  dark  pools 
amid  the  green  and  mossy  heath ;  and  he  is  to  be  found  building  from 
head  to  foot  of  every  mountain  that  can  boast  a  bum,  however  tiny 
and  unpretending.  The  young  are  bom  with  the  cry  of  water  in 
their  ears ;  often  the  nest  where  they  lie  and  cheep  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  torrent,  the  voice  of  which  is  a  roaring  thunder ;  and  close 
at  band,  amid  the  spray,  the  little  father-ouzels  sit  on  a  mossy  stone, 
and  sing  aloud. 

What  pleofiuzes  have  great  princes  ?  &c., 

they  seem  to  be  crying,  in  the  very  words  of  the  old  song.  To 
search  for  w^r-shells  and  eat  the  toothsome  larvae  of  the  water- 
bectle,  and  to  have  the  whole  of  a  mountain  brook  for  kingdom, — 
what  i-oyal  lot  can  compare  with  this  ? 

Whiles  thro*  a  linn  the  bumie  plays, 

Whiles  thro'  a  glen  it  wimples, 
Whiles  bickering  thxo*  the  golden  haze 

With  flickering  dannoing  dazzle, 
Whiles  cookin'  underneath  the  braes 

Beneath  the  flowing  hazel !  * 

To  the  eye  of  the  little  feathered  king  and  queen,  the  bubbling 
waters  are  a  world  miraculously  tinted  and  sweet  with  summer 
sound.  The  life  of  the  twain  is  full  of  calm  joy.  So  at  least  thinks 
the  angler,  as  he  crouches  under  the  bank  from  the  shower,  and  sees 
the  cool  drops  splashing  like  countless  pearls  round  the  Ouzel's  mossy 
throne  in  the  midst  of  the  pool.  I  hear  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
authority  of  Doctor  Gray,  that  the  Ouzel  has  been  proscribed  and 
decimated  in  many  Highland  parishes,  because,  forsooth,  he  is 
supposed  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  human  fishermen !  In 
former  times,  whoever  slew  one  of  these  lovely  birds  received  as  his 
reward  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  close  season ;  and  a  reward  of 
sixpence  a  head  is  this  day  given  for  the  "  Water  Craw "  in  some 
parts  of  Sutherlandshire.  To  such  a  pass  come  mortal  ignorance  and 
greed ! — ignorance,  here  quite  unaware  that  the  Ouzel  never  touches 
the  spawn  of  fish  at  'all ;  and  greed,  unwillmg  to  grant  to  a  bird  so 
gentle  and  so  beautiful  even  a  share  of  the  prodigal  gifts  of  nature.  ^ 

Far  more  persecuted  than  the  Bird  of  the  Bum  is  that  other 
frequenter  of  inland  waters,  the  Kingfisher :  so  lovely,  that  every 
cruel  hand  is  raised  against  his  life ;  so  rare  through  such  slaughter, 
that  one  may  now  search  long  and  far  without  ever  perceiving  the 
azure  gleam  of  its  wing.     Its  head  is  not  uzdike  that  of  a  Heron,  on 

*  The  lover  of  Burns  must  forgive  blunders,  as  I  quote  from  memory. 
VOL.    XI.  O 
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a  diminutive  scale ;  and  its  attitude,  as  it  sits  motionless  for  hours 
together,  on  some  bough  over-hanging  the  stream,  is  heron-like  in  its 
steadfastness  and  patience.  Unsocial  and  solitary,  it  deposits  its 
pink-white  eggs  and  rears  its  young  in  a  hole  in  the  green  bank. 
Flashing  past,  it  seems  like  a  winged  emerald ;  in  repose,  its  colour 
is  ruddy  brown.  Seen  in  any  light,  it  is  a  thing  of  perfect  beauty, 
not  to  be  spared  from  the  precious  things  of  the  student  of  nature. 
To  these  Outer  Hebrides,  it  never  comes ;  but  it  has  been  found  in 
the  island  of  Skye.  The  dark,  shrubless  banks  of  these  streams  do 
not  attract  it ;  and,  moreover,  for  so  sportsmanlike  and  indefEitigable 
a  bird,  the  fishing  is  bad.  It  loves  a  stream  shaded  with  alders  and 
dwarf  willows,  and  affects,  too,  spots  well-warmed  by  the  sun.  "When 
the  buds  of  the  water-lilies  blow,  and  the  well-oiled  leaves  float 
around  them,  when  the  dragon-fly  poises  in  the  leaves  and  gleams 
brilliantly,  when  the  sun  shines  golden  overhead  and  below  in  the 
pool,  you  see  the  shadows  of  the  motionless  trout  on  the  bright 
stones, — ikeUy  creeping  near,  warily,  look  for  the  ELingfisher.  There  he 
sits,  on  a  green  branch  near  the  mouth  of  his  dwelling,  arrayed  as 
Solomon  never  was  in  all  his  glory,  and  shadowed  by  the  willow 
tree, 

That  glows  aslaiit  the  btook, 
And  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glae^  stream. 

The  sun  creeps  behind  a  cloud  for  a  moment ;  a  tiny  trout  splashes, 
leaving  a  circle  that  widens  and  fades.  What  was  that,  the  flash  of 
an  emerald  or  the  gleam  of  some  passing  insect  1  'Twti^  the  King  of 
Fishers  darting  down  to  seize  his  tiny  prey ;  but  so  swiftly  is  he  back 
again  to  his  point  of  vantage,  that  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  stirred 
at  all. 

I  sit  dreaming,  while  a  panorama  of  past  scenes  floats  by,  each 
scene  surrounded  by  its  presiding  Spirit  of  a  Bird.  In  the  dizzy  air, 
on  the  ''  ribbed  sea  sands,''  through  dark  pine  woods  paved  with  azure 
flowers,  amid  lone  isles  blackening  in  the  sea,  over  swamp,  bog,  and 
rainbow-kindled  marshy  I  seem  to  be  winding  my  ever-changing  way. 
The  Curlew  caUs,  the  Snipe  drums,  the  Blackbird  whistles,  the  Kestrel 
hovers,  the  Tern  wavers,  and  the  Grey-lag  twangs.  A  little  ago  I  was 
in  the  woods  near  Bonaw,  hearkening  by  nightfisJl  to  the  monotonous 
calls  of  the  grasshopper  w^arblers;  a  moment  since,  amid  the  fir 
plantations  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Feochan,  I  was  hearkening  to  the 
deep-toned  plaint  of  the  Cushat,  and  the  whistling  of  the  Mavis, 
just  as  Tannahill  heai*d  them  of  old  in  the  "bonnie  woods  of 
Craigielea" — 

Far  ben  thy  dark  green  planting's  shade 

The  cushat  cicodles  amorouslie ; 
Th3  mavis,  down  thy  bughted  glade, 

Gars  echo  ring  frae  tree  to  tree  1 
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and  rwwj  I. am  floating  on  the  stonn-yexed  waters  of  the  Minch,  out 
of  sight  of  land,  with  a  hurricane  of  rain  around  me  (though  the 
month  is  July),  while  a  number  of  tiny  Storm-petrels,  tempted  out 
doubtless  by  the  infernal  weather,  are  hovering  up  and  down,  swift 
as  insects,  dose  to  the  yacht's  stem.  The  tiny  Petrel  (Thalamdroma 
Felagiea,  the  bungling  pedants  have  christened  him;  and,  good 
heavens !  what  a  mountain  of  a  name  for  such  a  mite  of  a  bird !) 
breeds  everywhere  in  the  Hebrides,  afifecting  chiefly  the  most  exposed 
quarters,  sucfi  as  Canna,  Rum,  £igg>  and  the  heads  of  Skye.  They 
fly  chiefly  by  night,  but  a  good  stiff  breeze,  especially  if  it  promises 
to  rise,  often  brings  them  out  by  daylight :  whence  their  appearance 
is  by  many  fishermen  considered  ominous  of  bad  weather.  Dr.  Gray^ 
description  of  their  flight  is  perfect.  "  There  they  were,  pattering 
the  top  of  each  wave,  the  broken  crest  of  each  they  barely  touched  as 
it  rose  and  threatened  our  bulwarks.  Several  times  they  seemed  as 
if  they  might  have  been  touched  by  the  hand  .  •  .  They  did  not 
appear  to  pick  up  anything,  but  untiringly  followed  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  water — ^now  going  down  into  a  hollow,  and  now  rising 
with  the  wave  until  the  edge  broke  and  curled  over,  when  the  little 
feet  were  let  down  with  a  gentle  tripping  movement  as  if  trying  to 
get  a  footing  on  the  treacherous  deep  . .  .  Sometimes,  as  one  of  them 
remained  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  until  the  wave  seemed  ready  to 
engulf  the  little  creature,  it  mounted  sideways  to  let  it  pass,  and 
down  it  went  on  the  other  side  with  *  contemptuous  celerity.' "  The 
tiny  black  moth  of  a  bird,  measuring  not  six  inches  in  length, 
burrows  in  the  earth  like  a  Puffin,  and  lays  one  small  white  egg ; 
and  after  incubation,  it  feeds  its  small  fluff  of  white  down  with  oil 
secreted  in  its  crop.  So  greasy  is  its  body,  that  one  has  only  to  run 
a  wick  through  its  body  to  have  a  capital  lamp  ready 'made.  Its 
appearance  at  sea  is  deemed  ominous  enough  by  sailors  (whence  its 
familiar  name  of  "  Mother  Carey's  Chicken  "),  and  in  good  truth  with 
some  reason,  for  it  seldom  ventures  for  abroad  in  respectable  weather. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delicious,  to  my  taste,  than  the  following  little 
sketch  of  the  Storm-petrel's  habits,  and  the  sympathetic  reader  will 
thank  me  for  transcribing  it  entire : — 

**  Twenty  years  ago  my  valued  coireepondent,  Hr.  Graham,  of  whom  I  now 
take  leave  in  those  pages,  oommnnioated  some  very  interesting  notes  on  the 
Stormy  Petrel,  the  insertion  of  the  substance  of  which  may  not- inappro- 
priately bring  my  labonzs  to  a  oloae.  Kr.  Graham  beoame  acquainted  with  the 
bird  through  a  mere  accident.  He  had,  while  residing  at  lona,  made  frequent 
ezcuxsiona  to  the  famous  isle  of  Staffa  in  a  small  boat  of  his  own  named  *The 
Ornithologist,'  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  had  been  compelled,  through  a 
sudden  storm,  to  remain  alone  all  night  on  this  isolated  roosting-plaoe  under 
shelter. of  his  boat»  which  he  dzew  up  on  tbe  landing  and  turned  bottom 
upwards  for  the  puxpoee.  Of  couiae,  in  the  ciroumstanoee,  sleep  was  impos-. 
sihle ;  and  during  the  night  he  heard  the  most  onxioua  bussing  sounds 
emanating  froih  the  rough  stony  ground  he  was  lying  upon,    Th^  were  not 
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^fcm!iaBXiaoM^\nii\i(txkad^  Waiting  laifl 

daylight^  ha  found  tlie  strange  mnaio  lasoing  from  beneath  his  feet ;  gnidsd 
by  the  sound  he  oommenced  zemoving  the  heayy  stones,  and  being  encou- 
raged in  his  labouzB  by  hearing  the  sounds  nearer  and  more  distinct— aome- 
times  oeasing,  then  leoommencing— he  worked  away  till  the  noise  and  rolling 
of  the  zooka  seemed  to  pioroke  the  sabtenaneaa  musieiaii  to  renewed  efforts, 
until  with  a  vigorous  exeriion  the*  last  great  stone  was  rooted  out  and  the 
mystery  laid  bare.  He  saw  a  little  blaok  object  shuffling  off,  leaving  its  small 
white  egg  lying  on  a  blade  of  dry  graas  which  protected  it  from  the  hard  rock. 
It  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  as  if  daszled  by  the  glare  of  daylight^  or  stunned 
by  the  depth  of  its  misfortune,  but  lay  jmasively  in  his  hand  when  he  took  it 
up,  uttering  only  a  faint  squedk  of  surprise  at  the  outrage.  IVom  this  romantio 
lalaiid  Hr.  Graham  afterwards  procured  seraBsl  young  birds,  whioh  he  kept  in 
confinement 'until  th^  became  fledged.  He  reared  them  solely  upon  ood-liver 
oil,  whioh  th^  sucked  from  a  feather  dipped  into  it,  clattering  their  beaks  and 
shaking  their  heads  with  erident  satisfaction.  Towards  nightfall  th^  became 
exceedingly  resUees  and  active  ;  and  on  being  taken  out  of  their  box  they  sat 
on  the  table  and  set  their  wings  in  motion  so  rapidly  that  they  ceased  to  be 
discernible^  Their  ^yes  being  dosed  during  this  ezeroiae^  the  whirring  of 
their  wings  ^n^arently  fanned  thelittle  fellows  into  the  notion  that  they  were 
far  out  at  sea,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  their  bodies 
became  buoyant  by  the  action  of  the  wings,  their  little  feet  could  retain  no 
hold  of  the  slippery  mahogany ;  so  the  exhibition  generally  ended  by  the  poor 
Petrels  falling  backwards  and  disappearing  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Two  of 
these  pets  died  and  were  sent  to  me  through  the  post  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  my  friend,  informing  me  that  th^  had  both  departed  this  life  during 
the  roaring  of  an  equinoctial  storm." 

RtquieMcani  in  pace!  Who  shall  say  that  stouc  walls  do  make  a 
prison,  or  iron  bars  a  cage,  when  even  a  captive  Mother  Carey's 
Chicken,  by  "  whirring  its  wings  rapidly,"  can  **  fan  itself  into  the 
notion  that  it  is  far  away  at  seaf"  Think  of  that,  ye  chamber- 
followers  of  the  Byronic !  Even  in  your  false  romantic  flights,  when, 
molly-coddling  in  a  study  (or  a  stew),  ye  make  believe  to  be  leading 
corsairs  to  death,  and  offering  proud  love  to  dark-eyed  Eastern  maids, 
ye  are  still  far  behind  the  little  Petrel  in  his  prison.  He  has  seen 
veritable  storm,  and  bis  mind  travels  bach  to  delights  well-known 
and  well-loved;  ye,  on  the  other  hand,  shut  your  eyes  like  him, 
merely  conjiu*e  up  the  vapours  of  an  idle  fiuacy,  have  no  experience 
to  record,  no  delight  to  remember  that  is  not  a  delusion  and  a  closet- 
sham. 

So  much  for  the  Petrel,  whose  veiy  name  is  breezy  and  smelling  of 
sea-salt.  What  bird  comes  next  ?  What  picture  next  appears  1  In 
a  lonely  lochan,  glossy  black,  and  with  never  reed  or  flower  to  relieve 
its  sadness,  imder  a  dark  sky  seamed  with  silvern  streaks,  there  rises 
a  rocky  isle,  and  close  to  the  isle  swims  the  Learga,  or  Black-throated 
Diver,  troublii\g  the  brooding  silence  with  his  weird  cry — Deochf 
dfockl  ika^n  heh  a  traogbadlil*  Sunset  on  Loch  Soavaig,  the  ocean 
glMsy^iU,  attd  ihe  CooHub  rising  lurid  in  the  red  light  streaming 
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over  the  western  ocean^  while  the  Solan  drops  like  a  bullet  to  his 
prey,  and  , 

The  oonnonmt  flaps  o'er  a  deek  ooean-fioor 
Of  tramuloiis  mother-of-pearl. 

Twilight  on  the  alopes  of  the  mountains  of  Mull,  and  the  evening 
star  glimmering  oyer  the  dark  edge  of  the  fir-wood,  while  the  ghost- 
moths  h^in  to  issue  from  their  green  hiding-places,  and  the  Night 
Gar,  looming  on  the  summit  of  a  tree,  utters  his  monotonous  call. 
A  spring  morning,  with  broken  clouds  and  a  rainbow,  gleaming  on 
the  isles  of  Loch  Awe,  and  cuckoos  multitudinous  as  leaves  in 
Yallambrosa  telling  their  name  to  all  the  hills.  The  prospects  are 
endless,  the  cries  confusing  as  the  chorus  of  birds  in  Aristophanes  : 

Tozo,  toro,  tare,  toro,  toro,  toio,  toro,  toro,  tozo, 

Kidkaban,  kickaban, 
Toio,  toro,  toro,  toio,  tobrix ! 

With  these  for  guides,  one  may  wander  further  and  see  jstranger 
scenes  than  ever  came  under  the  eyes  of  Peisthetaerus  or  the 
Nephelococcygians  ;  but,  indeed,  modern  culture  scarcely  knows  even 
their  names,  and  the  spots  where  they  dwell  scarcely  attract  even 
the  passing  tourist.  Wonderfld  indeed  is  modem  ignorance,  only  to 
be  paralleled  by  modern  fatuity.  Few  men  know  the  difference 
between  the  Birch  and  the  Hornbeam,  the  Curlew  and  the  Whimbrel. 
Modem  authors,  poets  particularly,  write  as  if  they  had  been  brought 
np  in  a  dungeon  or  a  hothouse,  never  breathing  the  fresh  air  or  behold- 
ing plants  and  birds  in  a  state  of  nature.  ''  It  is  a  fool's  life,  as  they 
will  find  when  they  get  to  the  end  of  it,  if  not  before."  The  pursuit 
of  false  comforts,  the  desire  of  vain  accomplishments,  the  sucking  of 
social  lollipops,  these  are  modem  vanities.  I  was  speaking  the  other 
day  with  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  England,  a  party  finished 
to  the  finger-tips,  great  in  philosophy,  and  "in  Pindar  and  poets 
unrivalled."  He  had  never  seen  an  eagle  or  a  red  deer ;  he  could 
neither  shoot,  fish,  nor  swim ;  he  was  sea-sick  whenever  he  left  dry 
land ;  he  believed  the  "  sheets  "  of  a  boat  to  be  her  ^"  sails " ;  he 
knew  (as  Browning  expresses  it)  "  the  Latin  word  for  Parsley,"  but  he 
had  never  even  heard  of  "white"  heather.  For  this  being,  his 
University  had  done  all  it  could,  and  had  turned  him  out  in  the  world 
about  as  ignorant  as  a  parrot,  and  as  helpless,  for  all  manly  intents 
and  purposes,  as  a  new-bom  baby. 

The  woxld  is  too.  maoh  with  ns.  Late  or  soon, 
Getting  or  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  oiurs. 

So  far,  at  least,  as  the  knowledge  of  birds  is  concerned,  the  ordinary 
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extent  of  knowledge  may  be  safely  summed  up  in  the  memorable  con- 
versation attached  to  the  cut  in  "  Punch  '*— "  What's  that,  Bill  %  An 
^Awk  ?  " — "  No,  stoopid ;  it's  a  Howl  J  "  when  in  point  of  fact,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  the  subject  of  conversation  was  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 

That  "  'Awk  "  brings  me,  by  a  natmal  transition,  to  the  Great  Auk 
or  Garefowl,  the  very  name  of  which  alone  makes  ornithologists  prick 
up  their  ears,  and  in  which  even  vulgarity  is  nmo  interested,  because 
the  species  is  supposed  to  be  extinct.  This  extraordinary  bird  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  a  theme  for  wonder-stricken  travellers. 
Martin,  in  his  ''Voyage  to  St.  Kilda,"  published  in  1698,  describes 
the  Garefowl  as  ''abave  the  size  of  a  Solan  Goose,  of  a  black  colour, 
red.  about  the  eyes,  a  large  white  spot  under  each  eye,  a  long  broad 
bill,  stands  stately,  his  whole  body  erected,  his  wings  short,  he  flyeth 
not  at  all,  layes  his  egg  upon  the  bare  rock,  which,  if  taken  away,  he 
layes  no  more  for  that  year ;  his  egg  is  twice  as  big  as  that  of  a  Solan 
Goose,  and  is  variously  spotted  black,  green,  and  dark."  Sixty 
years  later,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  landed  in  St  Kilda,  remained 
there  a  month  and  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  island.  He 
writes  thus  of  the  Great  Auk :  "  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
a  very  curious  fowl,  sometimes  seen  upon  this  coast,  and  an  absolute 
stranger,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  in  every  other  part  of  Scotland.  The 
men  of  Herta  call  it  the  Garefowl,  corruptly,  perhaps,  instead  of 
Rarefowl,  a  name  probably  given  it  by  some  one  of  those  foreigners^ 
whom  either  choice  or  necessity  drew  into  this  secure  region.  This 
bird  is  above  four  feet  in  length,  from  the  bill  to  the  extremities  of 
its  feet ;  its  wings  are,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  very  ishort,  so  that 
they  can  hardly  poise  or  support  the  weight  of  its  very  latge  body. 
His  legs,  neck,  and  bill  are  extremely  long.  It  lays  the  egg,  which, 
according  to  the  account  given  me,  exceeds  that  of  a  goose  no  less 
than  the  latter  exceeds  the  egg  of  a  hen,  close  by  the  sea  mark,  being 
incapable,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  to  soar  up  to  the  cliffs.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  month  of  July.  The  St.  Kildians  do  not 
receive  an  annual  visit  from  this  strange  bird  as  from  all  the  rest 
in  the  list,  and  from  many  more.  It  keeps  at  a  distance  from  them, 
they  know  not  where,  for  a  course  of  years.  From  what  land  or  ocean 
it  makes  its  uncertain  voyages  to  their  isle  is  perhaps  a  mystery.  A 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  informed  me  that 
according  to  the  description  given  of  him,  he  must  be  the  Penguin  of 
that  clime,  a  fowl  that  points  out  the  proper  soundings  of  sea-faring 
people."  Again,  1793,  that  delightful  romancist,  the  Rev.  John 
Lane  Buchanan,  wrote  an  account  of  St.  Kilda  and  its  birds,  and 
averred  that  the  GarefowFs  egg  "  exceeds  that  of  a  goose  as  much  as 
that  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  a  hen."  Lastly,  let  me  quote  Dr. 
Gray's  summary  of  the  most  recent  appearances  of  the  now  missing 
bird  : — 
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"  No  leoent  ^risitor  to  the  ifdand  of  St  Eilda  appears  to  have  zeceiyed  any 
satisfactory  infcmnatioii  legazding  the  ezistenoe  of  the  Great  Auk  there. 
There  is  not  eren  the  bare  mention  of  it  in  the '  Journal  of  an  Ezoondon  to 
St.  KUda,'  pabliahed  in  Glasgow  in  1888  l^  P.  Madean,  a  writer  who  fur-, 
niflhes  an  interertlBg  aooonnt  of  the  birds  on  the  authority  of  the  then  resident  > 
dergyman,  tiie  Ber.  Neil  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  there  eight  years ;  and  Mr. 
John  Maiogillivzay,  who  Tisited  the  island  in  1840,  was  informed  that  though 
the  bird  was  by  no  means  of  uncommon  ooourrenoe  about  St.  Eilda,  none  had 
been  Imown  to  breed  there  for  many  years  jMust,  and  that  the  *•  oldest  inhabitant ' 
only  reooUeoted  the  procuring  of  three  or  four  examples.  Mr.  Blwes,  who 
Visited  the  island  in  H.  M.  S.  Harjiy  on  22nd  May,  1868,  has  the  following  re- 
marks in  a  yaluable  paper  on  the '  Bird  Stations  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,'  oon- 
tribnted  to  the  *  Ibis '  for  1869  :— *  On  landing  we  were  met  by  the  minister, 
Mr.  Mackay,  who  appeared  very  glad  to  see  anyone,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  tske  any  interest  in  or  to  know  much  about 
tile  birds,  though  he  has  been  two  years  among  the  people  whose  thoughts  are 
more  oocupied  by  birds  than  anything  else,  and  who  depend  principally  upon 
them  for  their  living.  I  showed  a  picture  of  the  Great  Auk,  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Guxney,  Junr.,  had  kindly  sent  me,  to  the  people^,  some  of  whom  appeared  to 
recognise  it,  and  said  that  it  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years ;  but  they  were 
so  excited  by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  to  say 
more  about  it,  and  though  Mr.  Mackay  promised  to  take  down  any  stories  or 
information  about  the  bird  that  he  oould  ooUeot,  when  they  had  leisure  to 
think  about  it,  he  has  not  as  yet  sent  me  any.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
more  than  two  or  three  examples  are  at  all  likely  to  have  been  seen  in  the  last 
forty  years,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Newcastle,  who  went  there  in  1831,  does  not 
say  a  word  about  it  in  his  paper  *  beyond  mentioning  the  name,  and  neither 
John  MacgiUivray,  who  visited  the  place  in  1840,  nenr  Sir  W.  Milner,  says  that 
any  specimen  had  been  recently  procured.  I  believe  that  Bullock  was  also 
there  about  1818;  and  as  he  had  not  long  before  met  -^th  the  species  in 
Orkney,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  somebody  if  he 
had  heard  of  any  having  been  recently  procured  at  St  Kilda.  I  made  every 
inquiry  about  this  bird  on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Lewis,  and  showed 
pictures  of  it  to  the  fishermen ;  but  all  agreed  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  seen  since  they  could  remember.'  Writing  in  1861,  Professor  Newton, 
in  a  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the  *■  Ibis '  for  that  year,  on  Mr.  WoUey's  re- 
searches in  Iceland  respecting  the  Garef owl,  states  that  Sir  William  Milner 
had  informed  him  that  within  the  last  few  years  he  had  become  possessed  of 
a  fine  Great  Auk,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  had  been  killed  in  the  He- 
brides. This  specimen  was  f oimd  to  have  been  stuffed  with  turf.  The  Great 
Auk  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Patrick  Neill  in  his  *■  Tour  through  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,'  printed  in  1806,  a  work  which  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
birds  known  to  inhabit  that  district ;  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Dr.  John  Barry 
in  his '  History  of  the  Orkn^  Islands,'  which  aj^peared  in  the  following  year. 
Negative  evidence  like  this,  however,  may  not  carry  muoh  weight  Low,  who 
died  in  1795,  but  whose  natural  history  manuscript  was  not  published  till 
1813,  remarks  as  follows : — *  I  have  often  inquired  about  the  Great  Auk  espe- 
cially, but  cannot  find  it  is  ever  seen  here;'  f  yet  nearly  twenty  years  later  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Bullock,  who  was  but  a  casual  visitor.  The  following  re- 
marks from  an  interesting  little  work  entitled,  *  The  Ornithologist's  Guide  to 
the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,'  published  in  1837,  by  Bobert  Duim,  now 
of  Stromness,  may  not  be  out  of  place : — ^  I  have  never  seen  a  living  specimen 

*  Trans.  Nat.  His.  Soc,  Newcastle-npon-iyie,  1832. 
f  Fanna  OrcadiensiR,  p.  107. 
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of  this  bird,  nor  do  I  believe  it  .ever  visits  Shetland.  I  made  inquirieB  at  eveiy 
place  I  visited,  bat  no  one  knew  it :  had  sudh  a  remarkable  bird  been  seen 
there,  I  most  have  heard  of  it.  During  my  stay  at  Orkney,  and  while  on  a 
visit  at  Papa  Westra,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Trail,  whom  I  had  the  pleasore  of 
seeing  two  or  three  times,  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  oonstantly  seen  there 
for  several  years,  and  were  christened  by  the  people  the  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Auks.  Mr.  Bullock,  on  his  tour  through  these  islands,  made  several  at- 
tempts to  obtain  one,  but  was  unsacoeesfnl.  About  a  fortnight  after  his  de- 
Iterture  one  was  shot  and  sent  to  him,  and  the  other  then  forsook  the  place. 
Mr.  Trail  supposed  they  had  a  nest  on  tilie  island,  but  on  aooount  of  its  exposed 
situation  the  surf  must  have  washed  the  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  thus  pre- 
vented any  farther  increase.'  Ten  yearn  later  another  little  work  on  the 
*  Katural  History  of  Orkney '  was  issued  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Baikie  and  Mr.  Bobext 
Heddl^  who  thus  speak  of  the  Great  Auk : — '  This  bird  has  not  visited  Orkney 
for  many  years.  One  was  seen  off  Fair  Isle  in  June,  1 708.  A  pair  appeared 
in  Papa  Westra  for  several  years.' '' 

The  ornithologists  still  hope  \  the  prospect  every  day  grows  more 
depressing.  The  cruel  hand  of  man  has  done  its  work,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  Garefowl  is  extinct,  dead  as  the  Dodos,  to  which, 
in  its  inability  to  fly  and  its  voracious  tastes,  it  bore  a  strong 
resemblance.  This  vanishing  away  lends  to  the  jspecies  a  strange 
interest.  Were  Garefowls  numerous  as  Puffins,  we  should  esteem 
them  little,  wonder  at  them  still  less  ;  but  the  charm  of  mystery  has 
been  given,  and  even  my  well-crammed  man  who  could  not  tell  a 
Birch  from  a  Hornbeam,  would  be  interested  here.     O  Garefowl ! — 

. . .  Thee  the  shores  and  soonding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides. 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  wondrous  world, — 

if  (as  may  well  happen)  there  still  exists  some  scattered  sun-ivor  of 
thy  race,  woe  to  him,  let  him  keep  to  his  Icelandic  solitude ;  for  a 
price  is  set  upon  his  head,  and  even  the  half  savage  Lapp  and  Finn 
know  his  value  in  the  white  man's  market.  For  mine  own  part,  my 
course  even  now  lies  St.  Kilda-ward ;  and  if,  in  some  of  these  isolated 
waters,  I  should  see  the  lost  bird  lingering,  I  shall  be  as  wonder-stricken 
OS  one  who  should  suddenly  stiunble  upon  the  Dodo ;  but  as  to  shoot- 
ing or  otherwise  injuring  a  feather  of  the  poor  persecuted  fellow,  why, 
to  parody  the  words  of  Canning's  knife-grinder, 

"  I  kill  the  Garefowl  ?    I  will  see  thee  d— d  first ! " 

I  should  rather  endeavour  to  drive  him  out  of  danger, — to  take  him 
on  board,  for  example,  and  run  with  him  northward,  to  some  solitary 
ocean  isle  \  and  afterwards  to  keep  my  secret ;  for  were  Professor 
Newton,  or  any  other  pundit,  to  hear  of  my  offence,  why,  as  Bottom 
has    it,  "  'twere  pity  of  my  life  ! "     Still,  were  my  search  crowned 
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with  success,  to  secure  the  bird,  even  for  so  friendly  a  purpose,  would 
not  be  so  easy.  "  First  cate/i  your  (Jarefowl ! "  It  has  been  said 
that  the  bird  was  swift  enough  to  elude  even  a  six-oared  boat,  and  if 
a  survivor  still  swims,  I  pray  with  all  my  heart  that  Neptune  or  some 
other  ocean-god  may  quadruple  his  speed  ! 

I  have  had  enough  of  this  day-dream.  Closing  the  book  that  has 
conjured  up  so  many  pleasant  pictures,  and  looking  forth  for  a  moment 
I  see  that  the  gale  is  abating,  for  the  ^  carry  '*  above  in  the  clouds  is 
running  as  fast  as  the  wind  below  on  the  water ;  and  I  must  fly 
across  the  Clinch  to  get  last-month's  letters,  and  perhaps  a  few  more 
abusive  articles  from  a  spirited  and  high-minded  public  press. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


THE   LOVE-LETTER. 


"  tPai  vu  les  mteun  de  man  tempt,  etfaijtublU  cede  lettre.'* 

LjL  NoUVELLB  H6L019B. 

If  this  should  fail,  why  then  I  scarcely  know 

What  should  succeed.     Here's  brilliancy  (and  banter), 

Byron  ad  lib.,  a  chapter  of  Rousseau ; — 
If  this  should  fail,  then  tempera  mutantur; 

Style's  out  of  date,  and  love,  as  a  profession, 

Acquires  no  aid  from  beauty  of  expression. 

"  The  men  who  think  as  I,  I  think,  are  few," 

(Cynics  would  say  'twere  well  if  they  were  fewer) ; 

"  *  I  am  not  what  I  seem  V' — (indeed,  'tis  true ; 
Though,  as  a  sentiment,  it  might  be  newer) ; 

'*  Mine  is  a  soul  whose  deeper  feelings  lie 

More  deep  than  words  " — (as  these  exemplify). 

"  I  will  not  say  when  first  your  beauty's  sim 

Illumed  my  life," — (it  needs  imagination) ; 
"  For  me  to  see  you  and  to  love  were  one," — 

(This  will  account  for  some  precipitation) ; 
*'  Let  it  suffice  that  worship  more  devoted 
Ne'er  throbbed,"  et  cetera.     The  rest  is  quoted. 

"  If  Love  can  look  with  eyes  prophetical," — 
(Ah,  if  he  could,  how  many  would  be  single  !), 

"  If  truly  spirit  unto  spirit  call," — 
(The  ears  of  some  most  terribly  must  tingle  !) 

"  Then  I  have  dreamed  you  will  not  tiun  yovur  fiice." 

This  next,  I  think,  is  more  than  common-place. 

"  Whj  should  we  speak,  if  Love,  interpreting, 
Forestall  the  speech  with  &vour  found  before ) 

AVhy  should  we  plead  ? — it  were  an  idle  thing, 
If  Love  himself  be  Love's  ambassador ! " 

Blot,  as  I  live.     Shall  we  erase  it  ?    No ; — 

It  shows  we  write  currente  calamo. 
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To  you  my  fete,  my  fortune,  I  commit," — 

(In  point  of  fact,  the  last  is  not  extensive) ; 
Without  you  I  am  poor  indeed," — (omit, 

'Tis  true  but  crude — ^'twould  make  her  apprehensive)  ; 
My  life  is  yours — I  lay  it  at  your  feet," — 
(Having  no  choice  but  Hymen  or  the  Fleet). 

''  Give  me  the  right  to  stand  within  the  shrink. 
Where  never  yet  my  faltering  feet  intruded ; 

Give  me  the  right  to  call  you  wholly  mine," — 
{Id  est.  Consols  and  Three-per-cents  included) ; 

"  To  guard  your  rest  fix)m  every  care  that  cankers, 

To  keep  your  life," — (and  balance  at  your  bankers). 

"  Compel  me  not  to  long  for  your  reply  ; 

Suspense  makes  havoc  with  the  mind  " — (and  muscles) ; 
"  Winged  Hope  takes  flight," — (that  means  that  I  must  fly. 

Default  of  funds,  to  Paris  or  to  Brussels) ; 
"  I  cannot  wait !     My  own,  my  queen — Priscilla  ! 
Write  by  return."     And  now  for  a  Manilla  ! 

"  Miss  Blank,"  at  "  Blank."     Jemima,  let  it  go, 
And  I,  meanwhile,  will  idle  with  "  Sir  Walter ; " 

Stay,  let  me  keep  the  first  rough  copy,  though — 
'Twill  serve  again.     There's  but  the  name  to  alter, 

And  Love,  that  needs,  must  knock  at  ever}'  portal, 

InfomUl  pauperis.     We  are  but  mortal ! 

Austin  Dobson. 


•     HEAD-DRESSES. 

Part  I. — Form. 

A  woman's  hcud-drcss  may  not  be  so  important  as  her  head ;  but 
there  ^Min  be  no  doubt  that  what  she  chooses  to  wear  on  her  head, 
and  the  way  in  which  she  chooses  to  wear  it,  vastly  affect  her  personal 
appearance  for  better  or  worse. 

As  this  is  an  age  when  ladies  reoeive  from  the  sterner  sex  pro- 
fuse hints  for  the  cultivation  of  their  brains,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
presumption  if  one  of  their  own  sex  venture  to  give  them  a  few 
hints  about  something  exterior  to  the  brain,  but  which  ought  never 
to  be  independent  of  it — namely,  their  head-dresses. 

Since  we  desire  to  persuade,  let  us  invert  the  stem  moral  order 
which  some  writers  on  Art  would  doubtless  adopt,  and  let  us  suggest 
that  a  head-dress  must  be,  first,  becoming,  second,  beautiful,  and 
third,  useful. 

I  put  last  that  quality  which  naturally  ought  to  come  first,  because 
we  have  quitted  the  primitive  idea  of  what  a  head-dress  should  be. 
Of  course,  its  first  object  was  either  to  shieM  from  cold  or  to  shelter 
from  heat,  but  the  second  quality  almost  immediately  apparent  was 
that  a  head-dress  has  a  poweiful  effect  on  the  face  in  either  beautify- 
ing it  or  the  reverse.  And  the  whole  recognised  tone  of  modem 
fashions  is  such  that  no  woman  would  ever  adopt  for  its  usefulness 
what  was  not  becoming,  while  she  would  gladly  sacrifice  her  o'wn 
comfort  to  what  she  calls  her  "  looks ; "  and  she  would  not  necessarily 
be  wrong,  if  she  only  knew  a  little  more  about  the  matter,  and  could 
sometimes*  see  herself  as  others  see  her.  But  because  women  as  a 
rule  do  not  know  what  beauty  means,  do  not  consider  that  the 
"  fitting  "  and  "  appropriate "  have  always  their  part  in  what  is 
really  beautiful,  therefore  they  catch  at  whatever  presents  itself  as  a 
novelty.  "  Oh,"  they  say,  "  I  never  looked  like  this  before  !  What 
a  change — ^how  delightful  1"  but  they  do  not  pause  to*  think  whether 
the  old  fashion  became  them  better — ^whether  the  new  one  reveals 
more  clearly  the  slight  shrinking  of  the  jaw  or  spoils  the  pretty 
colour  still  blooming  in  the  cheek. 

Women  usually  like  something  which  gives  them  height,  piquancy, 
and  above  all  conspicuousness.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this. 
A  woman's  rdle  is  to  attract,  and,  when  diie  has  attracted,  to  enchant. 
But  In  following  this  aim  too  zealously,  she  often  outruns  the  scent 
by  a  long  way,  after  the  fashion  of  young  and  inexperienced  hounds. 
A  woman  ought  never  to  foi^t  that  sometimes  in  gaining  a  little 
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she  loses  mucb.  As  for  instance  when  the  hair  a  few  years  ago  was 
turned  up  with  a  sweep,  and  the  bonnet  dwindled  to  a  tuft,  eveiy 
woman  gladly  threw  aside  the  ''  curtain "  which  had  shielded  her 
throat  from  the  sun,  and  every  woman  lost  her  white  neck.  Again, 
when  a  little  bat  was  worn  like  a  round  target  against  a  mountain, 
women  said  they  were  going  to  shade  their  eyes,  but  in  reality 
they  only  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  (usually 
the  best  part  of  the  £Bice)  to  the  most  unmeaning  saucer  that  ever 
rested  on  a  snub. 

First,  then,  a  head-dress  should  set  off,  and  should  draw  the  eye 
to,  the  noblest  portions  of  the  flEU^e.  It  ought  to  conceal  a  bad  out- 
line ;  it  shoidd  display  a  fine  one ;  it  should  in  colour  enhance  the 
complexion,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  it  should  not  deform  the  shape  of 
the  head;  and  it  should  throw  up  the  hair. 

Secondly,  it  ought  of  course  to  be  a  pretty  object  in  itself,  and 
made  of  handsome  materials.  It  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
whole  toilette,  and  is  not,  like  the  skirt,  liable  to  collect  the  dirt  of 
the  ground,  nor,  like  the  bodice,  apt  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel ;  it 
is  always  conspicuous,  and  has  a  character  to  keep  up.  It  might 
therefore  with  propriety  be  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  attire. 

Thirdly,  and  in  addition,  we  may  just  hint — we  hope  without 
offence — that  if  it  can  be  usefVd  and  comfortable,  it  is  just  as  well. 

Can  we  not  imagine  some  head-gear  that  might  satisfy  all  three  of 
the  above  demands  1  Can  we  not,  by  studying  the  pictures  of  the 
finest  masters,  and  the  costumes  of  distant  climes,  discover  some  that 
ha»e  done  so  1  or  (since  a  violent  wrench  from  all  connection  with 
modem  customs  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  fashion  and  her 
votaries)  may  we  not  gather  some  hints  by  which  wc  might  mould  our 
present  head-gear  into  a  more  beautiful  and  fitting  form,  and  adapt 
it  first  to  the  faces  of  the  fair  wearers  and  then  to  purposes  of  utility? 

There  are  many  races  among  whom,  though  they  must  be  called 
nearly  savage,  the  hair-<[ressing  is  of  so  ingenious  and  permanent  a 
nature  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  cap  or  hat.  Livingstone  and 
other  writers  tell  us  of  people,  whose  hair  in  childhood,  when  it  is 
scanty,  is  considered  in  d^babille,  but  as  it  lengthens  is  gradually 
woven  into  peculiar  forms  which  are  never  unloosed,  and  only  at  ripe 
age  does  the  elaborate  construction  become  perfect.  It  takes  from 
five  to  ten  years  (I  quote  from  memory)  to  dress  the  hair.  By  that 
time  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cap  or  helmet  of  close  matted 
&Jbnc  decorated  with  beads  and  birds'  feathers,  and  no  extra  protec* 
tion  is  necessary,  except  perhaps  an  ocpasional  bix>ad  leaf,  as  an 
umbrella  when  the  sun  is  very  hot. 

But  these  are  not  cases  which  would  fairly  come  under  our  notice 
in  this  place,  tior  would  they  help  us  much  in  oiu*  pursuit  of  beauty 
We  iiaust  discuss  head-dressing  apart  fVom  hair-dressing,  and  we  may 
return  4«4^h0latt^'bf4aid-by.    -  > 
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The  turban  Ib  an  old  institution — as  old  probably  as  any  head-gear 
we  can  find ;  and  it  has  many  merits.  In  the  first  place  it  has  that 
of  bringing  into  close  contact  with  the  face  some  one  colour  or  com- 
bination of  colours,  which  at  once  gives  character  to  the  whole  &ce, 
and  in  most  cases  improves  the  features.  Unless  the  latter  be  very 
coarse  or  irregular,  a  turban,  when  not  too  heavy,  usually  has  a  good 
effect.  It  requires,  however,  to  be  put  on  with  great  care  and  grace, 
and  the  countenance  should  be  well  studied  before  its  exact  position 
is  finally  fixed.  Guido  probably  felt  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  turban 
when  he  placed  one  upon  the  quiet  melancholy  head  of  Beatrice 
Cenci.  There  is  a  pathetic  dignity  in  that  face  which  is  enhanced 
by  this  head-dress,  and  which  would  certainly  be  impaired  if  any 
other  cap  were  substituted.  We  could  scarcely  find  a  better  example 
of  an  effective  turban. 

The  turban  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  generally  concealing 
the  hair ;  and  though  it  was  much  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago  with  old 
and  middle-aged  ladies,  it  has  never  beconie  a  favourite  with  the 
young,  who  justly  feel  that  they  have  only  a  few  years  to  display 
those  luxuriant  tresses,  which  are  certainly  the  most  natural  and 
appropriate  ornaments  of  a  youthful  face.  And  yet  in  cases  where 
the  hair  is  not  too  beautiful  and  luxuriant  to  be  dispensed  with,  a 
craftily-disposed  turban  would  be  a  far  more  picturesque  and  seemly 
ornament  than  half  a  bushel  of  borrowed  hair.  Would  that  the  young 
girls  of  the  present  day  had  the  taste  and  valour  even  to  try  some- 
thing new,  that  would  not  be  at  the  same  time  absurd ! 

The  ancient  Romans  appear  to  have  consulted  utility  alone  in 
their  choice  of  head-gear ;  but  in  their  grand  and  simple  costume 
beauty  came  unsought.  They  had  hats  for  travelling,  and  they  also 
wore  them  while  sitting  in  the  theatre,  to  shade  them  from  the  burn- 
ing sun ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions  they  wore  no  covering  on  their 
heads ;  they  walked  abroad  as  free  in  attire  as  they  wtt«  within  their 
houses ;  on  emergency  they  could  always  draw  the  graceful  toga  over 
them,  and  we  may  still  see  statues  of  their  stately  forms  with  the 
long  folds  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  followii^  every 
movement  of  the  frame  as  they  felL 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  English  fashions,  we  of  course  find  oiu: 
funst  ancestors  clothed  in  the  Roman  dress,  or  something  very  like 
it — timic,  stola,  and  toga — the  long  folds  fastened  by  fibulse,  and  the 
cloak  pulled  over  the  head  like  a  hood,  other  head-coverings  being 
very  rare.  Later  in  the  Saxon  time,  the  hood  or  ''  head-raQ  "  had 
become  detached  from  the  main  garment,  but  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  dress,  females  of  all  ranks  being  seldom  or  never  seen 
vdthout  it,  and.  even  royal  ladies  wearing  it  under  their  crowns.  But 
this  was  too  good  to  la^t,  and  too  good  to  hope  to  revive. 

The  Normans  brought  in  the  fashion  of  long  plaits  of  hair,  reaching 
to  the  hips,  and  sometimes  bound  with  ribbons  or  encased  in  silk  of 
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various  colours, — a  pretty  fashion,  but  one  that  made  some  additiouai 
head-dress  requisite.  With  the  Plantagenets  we*  have  the  first  hint 
of  the  veil  as  distinct  from  the  hood,  and  soon  after  appear  the 
strange  and  yaried  head-dresses  which  we  must  discuss  in  detail,  and 
wherein  we  may  see  how  the  simplicity  and  utility  of  the  earlier  times 
that  had  so  much  beauty  in  them  had  given  place  to  a  vain  craving 
after  mere  beauty,  which  grew  less  and  less  as  the  fair  wearers  sacri- 
ficed more  and  more  convenience,  sense,  and  propriety  in  its  pursuit. 

Some  of  the  first  of  these  head-dresses  which  were  small  and  formed 
like  crowns,  or  like  caps,  are  very  dignified  as  well  as  pretty,  and 
would  be  most  pleasing  could  they  be  introduced  in  the  modem 
toilette,  which  they  would  suit  very  well ;  but  it  seems  as  though 
directly  the  idea  occurred  to  the  ladies  that  a  head-dress  was  to  be 
beautiful,  whether  useful  or  no,  they  all  lost  their  heads  together ! 
When  they  found  that  a  cap  could  be  made  of  rich  materials  and 
trimmed  with  jewels  and  goldsmith's  work>  the  mania  of  every 
woman  for  outdoing  her  sisters  in  profusion  and  size,  rapidly  spread, 
and  the  caps  soon  ceased  to  be  anything  but  ludicrous. 

The  stiff  dose  caul,  curiously  enriched  but  (from  the  entire  con- 
ceabnent  of  the  habr)  very  trying  to  the  fieuse,  with  its  pendant  veil, 
soon  b^sau  to  swell  into  excrescences,  and  every  variation  of  hard- 
neas  Td  angularity  was  in  vogue  till  the  fatal  homs  were  brought 
from  the  East,  and  turbans  along  with  them.  At  first  these  horns 
were  only  hinted  at,  by  long  wires  upholding  a  broad  short  veU,  with 
heavy  limips  of  broidery  covering  the  ears ;  but  ere  long  the  real 
thing  was  preferred  to  its  semblance,  and  a  time  came  when  a  bull's 
horns  were  ^thfully  imitated  in  form  and  position,  so  that  a  crowd 
of  ladies  really  did  look  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  heartnshaped 
head-dress,  long  a  favourite,  stiff  and  absurd  as  it  was,  appears  mild 
when  compared  with  the  two  formidable  horns ;  but  the  decoration 
of  them  was  qften  very  fine.  The  turbans  were  worn  much  too  large ; 
in  all  cases  the  hair  around  the  face  was  utterly  hidden ;  but  one 
variety  of  turban,  perforated  in  the  middle,  permitted  the  lady's  hair 
to  fall  down  her  back  in  a  straight  mass,  precisely  like  a  horse's  tail. 

There  was  one  horn-shaped  head-dress  which  had  its  merits — ^the 
single  long  horn  rising  backward  from  the  forehead  two  feet  or  more, 
and  which  is  still  found  in  Syria.  It  was  made  of  dark  cloth  or 
other  stiff  itiaterials  (sometimes  indeed  of  metal),  often  embroidered, 
and  from  the  summit  hung  a  long  transparent  veil,  which  either  fell 
upon  the  train  or  was  gathered  over  the  arm.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  stately  grace  in  this  curious  head-dress,  which  was  more 
sensible  and  less  inconvenient  than  a  good  many  we  have  tried  since ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  will  ever  come  in  fashion  again.  It  would  be 
indeed  too  stately,  and  in  many  ways  unfitted  for  the  hurry  and  speed 
of  our  modem  life — ^the  crowd  of  modem  parties,  the  narrowness  of 
modem  rooms,  the  bustle  of  modem  streets.    But  in  it  every  woman 
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looked  like  a  queen,  aud  there  was  more  room  iu  life  when  it  was  in 
vogiie. 

A  veil  is  almost  always  a  beautiful  thing,  though  at  this  period  it 
was  made  as  ugly  as  it  well  could  be — extended  by  long  wires  into 
fimtastic  shapes,  so  that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  a  lady  to 
sit  in  any  chair  with  a  moderately  high  back.  But  as  in  those  days 
the  bed,  or  the  bench  that  ran  along  its  aide,  was  the  usual  seat^ 
perhaps  this  w*as  not  felt  to  be  a  drawback. 

When  the  horns  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  the  cauls  became  again 
small  and  close  to  the  head,  till  the  huge  ruffis  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury banished  them  altogether,  and  the  hair  was  worn  over  a  high 
cushion,  and  often  very  tastefully  adorned  with  strings  of  jewels. 

The  neck-ruff,  except  in  its  hugest  phase,  is  a  very  becoming  orna- 
ment and  improves  the  &ce.  Many  a  pretty  fitce  surmounts  a  thin 
and  unshapely  throat ;  indeed,  a  beautiful  throat  is  a  veiy  rare  thing ; 
and  the  ruff  conceals  an  ugly  neck,  detracts  from  a  worn  jaw,  and 
yet  can  be  coaxed  down  in  the  front  with  advantage,  if  the  throat  be 
pretty  enough  to  render  its  exposure  advisable.  The  ruff,  running 
around  a  dress  low  in  the  &ont,  the  plaits  lessened  in  depth  towards 
the  extremities,  had  often  an  extremely  good  effect,  and  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  introduce ;  only,  when  it  had  to  be  held  up  by  a  wire 
support,  it  became  ridiculous.  Hoods  and  broad  hats  were  alike  worn 
with  the  ruff ;  the  latter  sometimes  very  tall,  at  others  with  a  low 
flat  crown ;  beauty,  apparently,  being  sought  for  at  home  only^  while 
convenience  was  consulted  out  of  doors. 

A  head-dress  admitting  of  very  pretty  modifications,  which  we 
may  see  in  one  of  its  best  fonns  in  the  pictures  of  Mary  Stuart, 
was  worn  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  cap  with  a 
wired  edge,  and  the  wh*e  could  be  bent  in  any  way  around  the  face. 
The  form  adopted  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  exceedingly  pretty — a 
simple  dip  over  the  forehead,  the  ears  being  displayed.  The  richest 
lace  was  profusely  used  at  this  time.  The  ruff,  the  cap,  the  cuffs, 
collars,  handkcrbhicfe,  aud  aprons  were  all  adorned  with  point  lace, 
aud  there  is  no  more  beautifiil  ornament  for  a  woman  than  these 
laces,  of  which  the  patterns  are  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
manu&cture  a  e1ief<Vosuvre  of  art,  though  they  were  in  those  days 
sometimes  spoiled  with  blue,  red,  and  green  starch. 

At  the  Ix^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  pictures  of 
women  wearing  their  hair  loose,  and  covered  by  a  long  couvre-clkefy 
with  or  without  a  hood  beneath  it,  descending,  in  easy  gracefiil  folds, 
almost  to  the  feet ;  indeed,  the  simple  splendour  of  the  whole  costume 
of  Charles  II.'s  time  has  never  been  surpassed.  But  in  head-dresses 
there  was  nothing  very  distinctive  worn,  rather  a  picturesque  Abandon 
of  nature  was  preferred — a  string  of  pearls,  a  cloud  of  lace,  and 
laiuer-aUer, 

If  our  fiyir  ladies  would  adopt  the  beauty  of  this  costume,  witfhcmt 
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its  defects,  we  should  have  no  more  to  desire.  It  is  painful  to  look 
on  that  picture,  and  then  on  thv&  ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Georges  many  monstrosities  arose  on  the  head, 
which  we  cannot  wish  to  revive, — exaggerations  of  styles  pretty  in 
themselves — enormous  caps,  and  the  thing  called,  perhaps  in  irony, 
;i  "  commode."  This  we  are  daily  expecting  to  see  in  modem  drawlng- 
ix>oms ;  for,  besides  its  extreme  uncomfortableness  and  temporary 
nature,  which  alone  would  recommend  it  to  the  milliner,  it  fulfilled 
one  of  a  lady's  favourite  requirements — it  was  very  tall.  The  com- 
mode was  a  row,  or  series  of  rows  one  above  another,  of  stiff  plaited 
lace,  that  shot  up  from  the  face,  unsupported,  like  a  peacock's  crest, 
sometimes  to  more  than  the  face's  length.  Women  had  tried  to  be 
bullocks,  they  now  tiied  to  be  birds ;  and  though  the  crest,  perhaps, 
gave  piquancy  to  some  faces,  it  utterly  ruined  any  but  a  saucy  or  a 
stem  one :  the  straight  Y-shaped  body,  the  long  skinny  train,  assisted 
to  impart  a  bird-like  appearance.  We  may  see,  however,  that,  in  u 
cross  old  lady,  the  commode  lent  a  sharp  and  threatening  aspect, 
which  might  prove  a  sufficiently  wholesome  check  on  a  family  of 
unruly  chUdren.    It  must  have  been  almost  as  powerful  as  a  birch  rod. 

After  this  came  the  beautiful  little  coquettish  Watteau  cap,  which 
we  have  lately  adopted  in  an  emasculated  form;  and  then,  about 
1750,  the  ladies'  heads  began  to  rise  into  the  tawdry  towers  three 
feet  high,  which  we  must  leave  to  that  uncleanly  date  ;  and  no  pretty 
head-dresses  have  been  seen  in  England  since.  If  we  except,  per- 
haps, the  inmiensely  broad  hats,  lined  with  a  colour  (which  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds  has  been  able  to  make  beautiful),  and  nicknamed,  from 
their  extent,  "  donkey-races," — ^the  sugar-loaf  bonnet,  and  the  fashions 
which  followed  the  attempt  to  introduce  classic  forms,  of  a  detest- 
able and  debased  kiud,  are  all  too  ugly,  and,  moreover,  too  weari- 
some, to  describe  at  length.  There  was  not  even  humour  to  break 
the  blank  monotony  of  ugliness  in  both  shape  and  colour  (the  mix- 
tures of  which  were  simply  awful) ;  and  if  we  wish  to  find  any  hints 
available  for  our  own  apparel  we  shall  have  now  to  leave  England 
for  other  lands.  But  here,  dropping  history  for  the  present,  we  shall 
proceed  to  inquire  what  kiud  of  head-gear  the  ladies  of  our  own  time 
^may  wear  with  advantage. 

OUT   OP   DOORS. 

For  summer  out-door  wear,  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  so  beauti- 
ful and  convenient  as  the  short  black  or  white  veil  worn  by  the 
Milanese  and  other  Italian  women.  The  Milanese  is  a  black  veil, 
about  two  feet  square,  and,  of  course,  of  many  different  qualities  ;  it 
is  worn  in  many  styles  :  sometimes  it  covers  the  entire  fece  and  head, 
and  shades  the  neck  completely ;  at  others  it  is  caught  up  in  order  to 
show  the  hair,  in  massive  braids  and  plaits.  Sometimes  it  seems  all 
on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  sometimes  all  at  the  back  of  it,  with  a  spray 
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of  jcasamine  behind  the  ear.  Indeed,  individual  taste  could  hardly 
have  better  scope  than  in  these  little  veils.  We  are  struck  at  Milan 
by  tile  extrome  beauty  and  grace  of  the  \romen,  some  of  them  with 
hair  powdered  white,  others  with  their  native  dark  tresaes — but  all 
veiled.  The  sanie  woman  in  a  veil  and  in  a  bonnet  is  hardly  to  be 
recognised :  in  tin  first  she  will,  perhaps,  look  stately  and  most 
graceful ;  while  is  the  second,  with  no  flow  of  folds  to  enhance  the 
easy  movementa  of  the  throat — no  softening  shadow  of  delicate 
patterns  around  the  ^loulders — i^e  will  appear  stiff  and  uninterest- 
ing. The  explaaatioii  is  not  far  to  seek.  Everybody  has  not  the 
unspeakable  charm  of  carriage  and  action  of  a  really  graceful  woman^ 
any  more  than  everybody  has  a  beautiful  face ;  but  there  are  some 
fai^ions  of  dress  \^ich  undoubtedly  add  grace,  as  there  are  others 
which  add  piqoanc^,  <&o.  Long  folds  always  lend  a  smoothness,  an 
undulating  flow^  ti^the  body:  anything  that  fills  up  and  fbmishes  the 
sides  of  the  ftoe  adds  softness  and  roundness  to  even  the  fairest. 
Something  ratlMr  foil  and  lofty  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  generally 
an  improvement,  as  so  many  heads  are  flat  or  uneven  at  the  top. 
This  li^t  and  nanageable  Italian  veil  has  all  sorts  of  merits,  as  it 
can  be  gathered  in  any  number  of  forms ;  and  when  the  lace  is 
mingled  with  a  flower  or  a  broad  riband,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
entirely  satisfaetory  head-dress  that  can  be  found. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. The  material  might  cost  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  one  chose 
— ^from  five  shillh^  to  fifty  pounds ;  a  white  crape  veil  would  not  last 
a  shorter  time  than  a  white  crape  bonnet,  and  there  would  be  no 
wires  te  press  tho  head  when  the  heat  makes  clothing  of  any  kind  a 
nuisance  ;  while  a  black  lace  veil  would  last  a  long  time,  would  pre- 
serve that  greatest  of  aD  charms,  a  snowy  neck,  and  be  lighter  than  a 
hat.    And  how  beautiful  woiild  a  fair  English  girl's  face  appear  in  it ! 

Gipsy  and  other  hats  that  throw  a  pleasing  shadow  over  the  eyes 
(and,  by  the  'vmy,  preserve  the  forehead)  are  extremely  becoming. 

For  winter  wear,  the  nearest  approach  to  beauty  would  be  a  hood. 
Tlie  round  hoods  worn  in  Watteau's  time,  of  black  silk,  or  other 
material,  lined  with  a  colour,  often  crowned  with  a  saucy  little  shep- 
herdess hat,  proved  beyond  everything  becoming  to  the  face.  A  still 
more  picturesque  hood  is  the  Russian  bascMik,  which  is  drawn  aver 
the  liat  a  little  way,  and,  crossing  under  the  chin,  falls  in  two  em- 
broidered ends  behind.  The  ears  may  be  exposed  or  not ;  a  well- 
chosen  colour  adds  wonderfully  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  ;  the  hood 
preserves  from'  oM — ^there  are  no  red  tips  to  noses  and  ears  in  this 
at  once  coquettish  and  comfortable  hood,  and  were  it  general  in 
England,  there  would  soon  be  no  more  influenzas  and  red  eyes.  The 
only  objection  that  could  at  present  be  urged  against  the  baschlik  is 
that  it  conceals  the  "  back  hair ; "  but  a  little  hair  may  be  coaxed 
forward  with  wonderfully  good  effect,  and  even  tlie  golden-haired 
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need  uot  fear  that  their  locks  will  shine  uu»ecn.  Surely  the  chignoo 
is  of  leas  oonaequeiiGe  than  a  rod  nose  !  And  besides  thifi,  an  ob- 
jeetion  which  was  not  considered  throughout  so  many  centuries  of 
head-dressing  can  hardly  bo  all-important  now.  The  entire  display 
of  the  hair  in  the  public  streets  is  a  very  recent  fashion. 

It  aXways  seems  to  me  a  great  £itult  in  the  bonnets  of  the  present 
day  that  they  are — and  lode — so  temporary.  We  aie  not  going  to 
uige  young  ladies  to  8;>end  less  money  on  them ;  we  ara  hardly  «> 
Yisiooary  as  that ! — but  we  do  say,  that  when  a  couple  of  guineas  are^ 
spent  every  month  or  so  on  a  new  construction  of  most  unmeaning* 
tufts  and  spangles  (intrinffleally  worth  less  than  a  third  of  that 
money),  something  better  might  be  got  for  a  very  little  more,  and 
something  which  would  last  more  than  a  very  little  longra'.  A  wired, 
edifice  of  tulle  and  velvet  (two  materials  that,  from  their  contrast,, 
do  not  easily  mix  well),  trimmed  with  a  mass  of  valueksa  blonde,  a 
spmy  of  tinael,  and  perhaps  a  bird's-nest  in  an  impossible  position  at 
one  side,  or  something  else  equally  bad  in  taste,  e,  g,^  moths,  beetles,, 
lizards,  mice,  &&,  can  never  be  a  beautiful  object  \  and,  when  stuck 
at  the  top  of  a  tall  chignon,  fails  to  soften  or  set  off  the  facoy  and  yet. 
it  has  co6t  two  pounds  !  Why  not  spend  five  or  ten  pounds  onoe  in 
the  season,  or  twice  if  you  like,  and  have  a  grao^ul  head-dress  of 
fine  lace  or  some  other  rare  material ;  or  else  some  cap  of  definite 
shape,  ornamented  with  real  jewels,  filagree,  or  embroidery)  A 
''  boimet,"  which  after  all  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  might 
then  be  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  and  could  be  made  really  to  suit  the 
countenance,  which  a  formless  tuft  of  fluff,  requiring  to  be  fastened 
on  with  hair-pins,  never  can  be. 

We  confess  we  are  unable  to  see  why,  when  jewels,  furs,  and  lace 
of  real  value  are  worn  on  every  other  part  of  the  person,  the  head 
and  crown  of  aU  should  be  decorated  with  only  the  most  worthlesa 
stuff.  The  artificial  flowers  in  bonnets  and  hats  are  generally  detest- 
able (indeed,  artificial  flowers,  except  when  quite  deceptive,  should 
never  be  worn,  and  all  who  can  afford  it  should  wear  real  flowers). 
The  laigc  and  gaudy  insects  that  crawl  over  them  are  chei^  and 
nasty  to  the  last  degree.  The  blonde,  when  once  soiled,  is  of  no 
fbrther  use,  and  the  feathers  are  dyed  and  often  mutilated  scraps 
firom  the  commonest  fowls — a  sight  detestable  to  any  one  loving 
either  art  or  nature.  Even  the  veils  now  worn  are  worth  nothing — 
raw-edged  morsels  of  cheap  net  tightly  bound  over  the  nose,  to  the 
ruin  of  eyelashes  of  any  length  or  beauty ;  the  whole  head-dress  ii^ 
in  fiust,  a  mass  of  rubbish.  The  same  money  spent  in  fewer  «tidl 
better  ornaments  would  make  ladies'  heads  appear  less  trivial,  Lsas 
obviously  temporary,  than  they  do  now.  But  before  women  put 
sensible,  not  to  say  beautiful,  things  outside  their  heads,  they  will 
have  to  put  a  little  more  inside  them.  At  present  the  bonnets  and 
the  brains  they  cover  are  not  unfit  companions. 
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IN-DOORS. 

For  in-door  wear  we  could  wish  more  head-dresses  were  in  vogue. 
Hair  unomamented,  w^hen  plentiful,  and  wli^en  prettily  arranged^  is 
always  heautiftily  of  course  ;  but  there  are  so  many  cases  where,  from 
the  hair  not  being  of  a  very  fine  colour,  or  the  complexion  being  pale 
or  imperfect,  some  decoration  of  the  head  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment. The  simple  ribbon  or  snood  that  many  young  girls  wear, 
simply  passed  around  the  hair  and  tied,  is  an  extremely  good  and 
simple  fashion,  and,  when  the  colour  is  well  chosen,  often  makes  a 
bad  coarse  brown  appear  richer,  and  the  face  clearer.  The  net,  in 
vogue  some  years  ago,  may  be  a  very  beautiful  ornament.  A  gold 
net,  or  one  netted  in  colours  and  beads,  especially  light  blue,  is  very 
pretty  and  appropriate,  but  the  hair  requires  to  be  tastefully  arranged 
beneath  it.  The  slovenly  habit  of  just  brushing  the  hair  into  a  tail, 
and  then  passing  a  net  over  it,  so  that  the  net  hangs  down  long  and 
only  half  filled,  will  never  do  :  no  hair  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  fill 
out  a  net  well  without  some  care  in  arrangement :  at  the  same  time 
hard  and  ill-disguised  padding  is  equally  out  of  place.  The  hair 
usually  requires  to  be  waved,  and  then  gathered  up  broadly  and 
shortly-^the  meshes  of  the  net  being  sufficiently  wide  to  show  the 
colour  of  the  hair  within  it. 

It  is  a  pity  that  caps  are  so  entu*ely  forgotten  by  young  people. 
They  seem  to  be  considered  only  fit  for  servants  and  great-grand- 
mothers. Even  middle-aged  ladies  fancy  that,  by  assuming  a  cap, 
they  are  renoimcing  youth;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  expose  the 
bald  patch  on  their  heads,  and  the  increasing  thinness  of  their  locks, 
they  imagine  they  still  retain  it.  This  is  a  terrible  mistake.  The 
bad  taste  which  does  not  scrupulously  con'ceal  such  a  misfortune  aa  a 
bald  patch  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  reason  why  anything  so  becoming,  so  coquettish,  and  so 
cleanly  as  some  sort  of  cap  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  young. 
Fifty  years  ago,  or  even  thirty,  girls  were  never  seen  without  a  cap 
in  the  morning,  and  very  pretty  they  looked,  with  the  transparent 
halo  •around  their  rosy  faces,  and  a  blue  ribbon  to  crown  it.  The 
modem  mania  for  showing  ofif  the  whole  of  the  hair  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  in  the  street  and  in  the  house,  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and 
has  many  demerits  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  our  mighty  plaits  are 
false,  they  are  not  such  a  ''  glory  "  affcer  all. 

For  full  dress,  I  have  in  a  previous  ai*ticle  advocated  the  use  of 
hair-powder,  so  that  I  need  only  i*epeat  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
surprisingly  becoming  fashions  ever  invented  by  a  crafty  woman  to 
beautify  herself,  and  only  uncleanly  when  the  powder  is  of  a  kind 
that  clots,  and  is  seldom  or  never  brushed  out.  The  powder  used  in 
the  last  century  with  such  disagreeable  results  was  a  kind  of  meal» 
very  unfit  for  oiu:  purpose  j  modem  hair-powders  are  quite  different. 
Powder  is  a  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  ornament. 
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The  "  bends  "  of  silk^  metal,  <S?c.,  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages  across 
the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  circlets  of  gold  termed  '^  bindce"  among 
the  Normans,  are  very  pretty,  and  have  been  adopted  among  some  of 
the  ladies  who  admire  a  pre-Raphaelite  style  of  dress.  But,  beyond 
all  head-dresses,  real  flowers  are  the  most  perfect,  and  the  least 
appreciated.  Their  price  (in  towns)  and  their  fragility  are  a  hin- 
drance to  many  who  love  them ;  but  why,  when  they  are  both  loved, 
and  within  one's  means,  are  they  only  used  at  little  quiet  parties ; 
while  for  a  formal  party,  or  a  large  ball,  they  are  contemned  in  favour 
of  a  hideous  stiff  wreath  of  artificial  ones,  gummed  and  wired  into  the 
most imnatural  directions]  It  has  often  made  us  angry  to  hear  it* 
said,  "  Oh  yes,  a  camellia  or  a  rose  in  the  hair  is  veiy  pretty  to  wear 
at  home,  but  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  good  party !"  People  who 
say  thiB  are  unworthy  ever  to  see  or  touch  real  flowers. 

THE   HAIB. 

I' shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  arranging  the  haii*. 

We  are  often  annoyed  by  the  incapacity  to  see  what  is  becoming 
to  the  face  or  the  reverse,  as  well  as  the  utter  disregard  of  anatomy, 
evinced  by  the  peruquiers  and  their  pitiably  blind  and  thoughtless 
victims.  Worse  than  the  stupid  sheep  that  fights  to  follow  its  fellows 
to  the  slaughter-house,  when  a  means  of  escape  offers  itself  in  another 
direction,  is  the  woman  who,  never  having  studied  any  rules  of  art, 
wastes  or  deforms  the  personal  advantages  nature  may  have  bestowed 
upon  her,  by  following  a  fashion  which  is  unstated  to  her,  because  it 
is  the  fieishion.  When  the  style,  beautifiil  and  simple  in  itself,  but 
usually  most  trying  to  the  English  face,  of  wearing  all  the  hair 
scraped  back  and  bound  into  a  circle  of  close  plaits  behind,  came  in 
ten  years  ago,  eveiy  woman  discarded  the  slovenly  net  that  had  been 
ruining  the  backs  of  her  dresses  for  two  years,  and  scraped  her  hair 
tight  to  her  skull.  She  was  right  to  discard  the  net,  but  she  was 
mad  to  force  the  classic  style  upon  herself,  ban  grS^  mal  grS.  The  con- 
sequence was  obvious,  hardly  one  woman  in  ten  looked  fit  to  be  seen  ; 
for  the  head  must  be  exceptionally  fine,  the  features  exceptionally 
regular,  that  can  stand  this  treatment.  Let  every  woman  study  her 
face  before  she  dresses  her  hair,  as  she  studies  her  feet  before  she 
buys  her  boots. 

If  she  finds  her  forehead  narrowing  above  the  cheek-bone,  let  her 
never  fiiil  to  insert  pads  in  her  hair  at  the  side.  If  it  be  a  broad 
forehead,  while  her  face  is  narrow,  let  her  avoid  this  style  rigidly, 
tohaUvcr  he  the  fcuhion.  If  her  head  is  slightly  flat,  plaits  across  it, 
or  the  hair  turned  over  a  cushion,  are  the  only  alternatives ;  but  if 
naturally  too  high,  let  her  give  the  fulness  of  hair  to  other  parts.  If 
the  head  be  perfect  in  shape,  still  let  her  disregard  the  &shion,  and 
make  a  point  of  showing  a  charm  that  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  would 
be  simply  waste  and  ruin  to  pad  it  into  all  sorts  of  shapes. 
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One  word  against  £he  huge  bundles  of  false  hair  now  worn.  Fai* 
be  it  from  me  to  over-aondemn  the  practice  of  wearing  false  hair. 
This  &shion  will  never  go  out  while  hair  is  considered  a  *^  glory  ^  to 
a  woman,  and  while,  through  age  and  other  causes,  theglc^  is  liable 
to  become  "  Ichabod/'  and  to  fiill  off. 

Moreover  there  are  gbsgb  (sinoe  caps  are  not  in  use)  in  which  a  lew 
bands  of  extra  tresses  are  moi*e  Uian  an  improvement — even  a  ne- 
•cessity ;  witness,  a  very  scanty  supply  of  hair,  or  hair  in  patches,  on 
ra  young  head.  And  the  practice  is  not  a  dirty  one,  as  has  been  lugustly 
:asBerted,  any  more  than  wearing  one's  own  hair.  Besides,  if  one  is 
■careful  and  patient  enough  to  collect  it,  one  need  never  wear  any- 
thing but  one's  own  hair. 

But,  0  women !  beware  of  pilmg  on  your  heads  a  gi-eatcr  moas  of 
hair  than  a  human  head  is  able  to  grow.  The  huge  plnits  of  three, 
stuflfed  and  padded,  which  are  so  obviously  artificial;  the  mighty 
cables,  half  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  that  rise  up  aloft  and  swell  out 
behind,  till  (^  effect  of  them  merely  as  a  bimden,  not  a  beauty,  is 
quite  painful  to  the  eye ;  in  addition  to  rows  of  ringlets  which  in 
themselves  would  require  the  whole  head  of  hair  to  form  them  ; 
'these  debased  fashions  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  head  aad  face,  instead  of  enhancing  it,  imposed  by 
foolish  women  on  themselves.  The  eye  soon  becomes  vitiated  and 
'does  not  perceive,  in  fact,  the  vulgar  and  painful  effect  that  is 
instantly  apparent  to  another. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  women  should  devote,  not  less  time,  less 

•money,  less  study,  to  the  art  of  self-«domment,  but  even  more.     We 

nre  anxious  that  a  pretty  girl  should  make  the  very  utmost  of  herself, 

and  not  lorn  one  day  of  looking  beautiful  by  dressing  foadiy  while  her 

fresh  youth  lasts.     We  are  desirous  that  when  the  first  freshness  is 

past,  advancing  age   should  not  grow  slovenly  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  but 

^hat  then  the  art  which  once  enhanced  beautv  should  conceal  its 

fading  away  :  we  want  every  woman  to  be  at  all  times  a  picture,  an 

ensample,  with  no  bar  between  herself  and  her  mnroundings,  as  there 

should  be  none  between  her   character  and  its  outward  reflection — 

dress.  For  this  reason,  Natiu*e  must  not  be  destroyed,  but  supported; 

her  beauties  revealed,  not  stifled ;  her  weaknesses  veiled,  not  exposed ; 

her  defects  tenderly  remedied ;  and  no  fashion  should  be  tolerated 

which  simply  tends  to  burlesque  her. 

M.  E.  Haweis. 
(To  he  ctnUiwued,) 


ROMANCE   AND    HUMOUR    FROM    THE 

BLUE   BOOKS. 


II. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  the  subject  of  the  Romance  of  humau 
life  in  general  vas  glaiiced  at,  and  some  hint  was  giren  that  it  would 
be  resumed.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  not  unamusing  topic,  and 
we  may  perhaps  take  this  opporttmity  of  clearing  the  ground  still 
farther,  before  selecting  other  illustrations  of  the  governing  ideas  in 
the  matter. 

The  word  romantic  is  used  very  broadly.  The  walks  at  Roshcrvillc 
Gardens  are  called  romantic.  A  person  who  gushes  or  looks  sad  is 
said  to  affect  romantic  airs.  Scenery  which  unites  a  great  many 
points  of  interest  is  called  romantic, — ^without  much  regard,  usually, 
to  artistic  truth,  though  sometimes  the  true  elements  of  romance,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  present  in  suggestion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  scenery. 

That  antithesis,  or  supposed  antithesis,  between  Real  Life  and 
Romance  which  gives  rise  to  the  expression  "  the  romance  of  real  life," 
has  already  been  very  briefly  noticed.  Nor  have  some  of  the 
commonplaces  of  current  criticism  in  such  matters  wholly  escaped  us. 
"  Truth  is  always  strange, — stranger  than  fiction," — ^which  comes  firom 
Don  Juan, — ^is  one  of  those  commonplaces ;  and  as  an  awakener  of  the 
attention  any  such  dictum  may  be  welcomed,  though  this  has  no 
philosophic  value  whatever.  Then,  again,  we  often  hear,  out  of 
"  Lockslcy  HaU,"  of  "  the  fairy  tales  of  science."  And  we  are  told 
that,  for  example,  some  of  the  wonders  of  modem  engineering  exceed 
those  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  How  mudi  truth,  if  any,  is  there  in 
talk  of  this  kind  ?  Is  it  merely  pleasant  metaphorical  gossip,  or  does 
the  element  of  Romance  dwell  in,  say,  the  Menai  Bridge  '^ 

Once  more  :  What  is  the  reason  of  the  inveterate  dislike  which 
the  majority  of  the  religious  classes,  in  Europe,  at  least,  have,  for 
centuries,  shown  to  Romance  1  John  Foster  has,  we  believe,  an 
essay  on  "  The  Epithet  Romantic,"  but  we  have  not  read  it,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  found  treading  on  his  heels  in  what 
follows,  which  must  necessarily  be  slight,  though  we  hope  not 
wholly  ineffectual. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  "  features,"  which  may  be  caught  at 
a  glance  in  things  that  are  usually  called  romantic,  we  find  that 
certain  generalisations  may  be  made  in  a  moment.  Women  and  Laiwc 
are  finequent  ingredients.     Deadly  conflict,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
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war  or  single  fight  is  another.  Being  loat  is  a  third.  Sudden 
calamity  of  the  incalculable  order  is  another — ^sudden  death  by 
lightning,  for  example.  Excessive,  preternatural  malignity  is  a  fifth. 
Preternatural  skill  or  strength  is  a  sixth.  IndefimUly  great  profusion 
of  what  is  beautiful  is  a  seventh  :  a  bunch  of  roses  is  not  romantic ; 
but  a  rose  garden  illimitably  spread  in  bowers  that  fade  into  the 
horizon  would  be.  Any  sudden  irruption  of  the  great  powers  of 
nature  may  be  romantic — a  storm  or  an  inundation.  Love  we  have 
mentioned,  and  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  j  but  any  over- 
whelming human  passion  may  be  romantic.  It  will  be  said  that 
all  these  things  are  pretty  obvious,  and  so,  indeed,  they  are.  We  will 
only  add  one  more.  Looking  at  what  is  "  romantic "  in  art, — say 
in  dramatic  representations,  or  in  novels,  we  find  that  coming  too 
close  to  the  process  by  which  the  artist  seeks  to  produce  a  given 
effect  spoils  the  romance,  and  that  anything  tawdry  or  overdone  has 
a  similar  effect. 

It  may  not  seem  as  if  there  were  much  to  be  got  by  thus  collating 
diflferent  things  to  which  the  word  Romantic  is  commonly  applied. 
Still  less,  perhaps,  will  it  at  once  appear  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track,  if  we  take  some  of  the  things  to  which  the  adjective  is  by 
coQunon  consent  refused.  We  habitually  place  in  antithesis  the 
word  Romantic  and  all  such  words  as  hum-drum,  steady-going, 
business-like,  and  even  domestic.  Here,  indeed,  we  come  to  what 
looks  like  an  awkwaid  comer.  "  Drive  with  care,"  says  the  finger- 
post. But,  really,  the  matter  is  very  simple.  "  What ! "  exclaims 
the  hasty  moralist,  '^  do  you  protend  that  with  the  sober  cases  of 
marriage  the  romance  of  life  is  over  ?  Base  man !  A  loving  woman 
has  given  her  whole  fate  into  your  hands.  You  will  have  children 
clinging  about  your  knees.  You  must  go  forth  into  the  world  and 
do  battle  with  force  and  selfishness.  You  must  win  for  their  sake. 
Strengthened  by  then*  love,  you  will  conquer,  and  when  you  retura 
victorious,  as  you  will  if  you  are  a  true  man,  the  same  love  will  weave 
garlands  for  your  brow — garlands  sweeter  than "  dec. 

Homilies  of  this  order  are  commonplaces,  and  very  threadbare  ones. 
But  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  everybody  laughs  at  them, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  one  is  really  convinced  by  them — who 
needed  convincing.  The  "  convinced  already,"  as  Mr.  Browning  says, 
or,  in  other  words,  those  whose  temperaments  prevent  their  feeling 
the  stress  of  the  difficult,  swallow  these  suasives  and  dissuasives 
readily  enough.  But,  for  all  that,  Romance  does  not  reside  in  any 
of  these  things ;  not  in  domestic  fidelity  ;  not  in  social  industry ;  not 
in  paying  taxes  and  tradesmen's  bills ;  nor  in  any  of  the  regularities 
and  proprieties  of  life.  Nothing  is  gained  by  pretending  the  contrary. 
Better  to  have  the  truth  out  at  once.  It  is  admirable  and  useful,  to 
say,  ''  You  must  go  without  Romance  if  Romance  does  not  find  you 
out,  for  you  will  never  find  out  it ;  "  but  it  is  drawing  the  long  bow 
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for  virtue  to  suggest  that  Johu  Gilpin  was  a  romantic  person.  What 
you  are  more  "likely  to  get  out  of  John  Gilpin's  career  is  Humour  ; 
and  the  relation  of  this  to  Romance  will,  in  due  course,  fall  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  meanwhile  one  caimot  but  feel  the  hollowness,  and  therefore 
the  danger,  of  the  counsels  so  frequently  given  to  the  young — 
especially  of  course,  young  men — in  these  matters.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  a  very  shrewd  man,  with  touches  of  both  humom* 
and  poetry  in  his  composition.  He  even  feels  after  Romance  if  haply 
he  may  find  it, — and  in  his  story  of  "  Norwood  "  he  certainly  does  not 
find  it.  But  in  all  his  excellent  advice  to  young  men  to  marry  early 
and  settle  down,  there  is  a  false  note.  It  cannot  be  too  seriously 
remembered  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  cynicism ;  and  oounsek 
like  these  are  admirably  adapted  to  lead  the  young  into  the  quag- 
mires of  one  of  the  worst  of  these  kinds.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  u» 
not  blind  ourselves,  not  oven  for  Virtue's  sake,  for  Virtue  does  not 
need  our  lies, — ^to  the  fact  that  when  we  have  said,  and  truly,  that 
the  pleasures  of  a  married  life  early  begun  exceed  those  of  the  man 
who  shuns  steady-going  responsibilities  till  later  on,  we  have  not 
allowed  for  one  tremendously  powerful  source  of  delight  in  the  young. 
Ixion  in  Heaven,  wrote  in  the  album  of  Juno  (was  it  not  Juno,  or 
Minerva,  or  Venus  ?)  "  Adventures  ai'e  to  the  adventmrous."  True  ; 
and  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Adventure — ^to  those  who 
like  it :  who,  besides,  are  apt  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  contempt  for 
those  who  do  not.  In  proportion  as  a  man  sets  himself  to  such  tasks 
as  that  of  providing  for  one  set  of  huinan  beings  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  one  particular  society  of  men  and  women,  in  that  degree 
he  must  cease  to  be  an  adventmrer.  Some  amount  of  uncertaint^' 
must  attach  to  all  effort,  even  to  the  mo^t  hum-dnuu  kinds  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  not  even  to  buy  for  a  rise  in  Consols  or  in  Copiapos  or  Holt 
Nevilles  can  compai*e,  as  an  adventure,  with  Dick  Turpin's  ride  to 
York,  or  the  journey  of  the  Fairy  Prince  who  dai*es  the  valley 
whitened  with  the  bones  of  lost  predecessors,  to  find  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  on  heY*  couch,  and  give  the  kiss  with  the  awakening  charm. 

The  strictly  religious  class  have  always  shown  a  dislike  to  both 
Romance  and  Humour.  What  is  the  reason  ?  and  what  if  it  should 
be  identical  in  essence  ?  One  of  the  most  reasonable,  humorous,  and 
altogether  ''  civilised  ^  of  serious  minds  is  that  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
In  his  excellent  ''  Week-day  Sermons "  will  be  found  a  passage  iu 
which  he  writes,  with  an  ill-concealed  pang,  of  a  time  when  the  ai*t 
of  the  dramatist  will  be  at  end :  i,  e.  he  supposes  there  will  be  an  end 
of  those  excesses  of  emotion  and  collisions  in  conduct  which  now  go 
to  the  making  of  dramatic  situations.  Now  here  we  have  in  little 
the  key  to  the  dislike  of  distinctively  religious  people  to  Romance  in 
aU  its  kinds.  They  feel  tliat  there  is  a  fascination — in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word — about  that  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  stoi^ 
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which  brings  about  the  wrong,  the  agony,  or  the  rapture.  The  will 
is  put  out  of  sight,  and  a  ftttality  has  taken  its  place.  This  is  put  in 
even  oddly  plain  language  by  a  writer  of  Puritan  antecedents  and  of 
Puritan  tendencies,  though  avowedly  sceptical  as  to  the  Christian 
narratives — ^Mr.  F.  W.  Newman.  In  his  htx^  on  ^'Tke  Soul"  he 
condemns  fairy  tales  as  destructive  of  rev«raioe;  and  in  a  foot-note  to 
a  late  edition,  adds,  that  he  confines  this  judgment  to  such  tales  as 
cannot  he  forced  into  alliance  with  tiie  conscience.  The  italics  are 
ours,  not  his ;  but  here  we  have  the  cat  let  out  of  the  beg  with 
singular  frankness.  His  passage  comes  ^*  fiush  "  upon  the  diffieulty, 
if  difficulty  there  is ;  and  there  we  propose  to  leave  the  matter  until 
we  have  a  little  considered  the  subject  of  Humour  from  the  sane 
point  of  view — ^hoping  that  the  mixture  of  story  and  eritieism  in  these 
papers  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  reader.  Our  next  paper  will  be 
simple  narrative. 

A.  HUNTEB. 
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St.  Staves's,  Mat  ISth,  18 — . 
A  WAKE  or  two  afther  me  introducshun  till  the  House,  I  felt  a 
grate  stbrangeness ;  but  'twas  not  long  before  I  began  to  get  used 
to  its  ways,  an'  its  siirprisin  wbat  a  place  it  is  for  coUognin  an  good 
fellaship.  Faith,  ye'd  think  to  hear  the  newspapers  taikin'  ov  "  the 
elements  of  the  House  being  incongruous,"  or  to  peroose  the  reports 
ov  the  tirrible  sthrokes  of  rhitorick  an*  other  elequint  discompliments 
that  takes  place  betime  the  dyin  gladiathors  of  the  arena,  as  the 
classic  Mister  Mc  C.  calls  thim,  that  it  was  more  like  cats  an'  dogs 
they  lived  than  jintleman  :  but  betune  you  an'  me  that's  all  blather. 
There's  no  place  more  like  ould  Oireland  itself  for  displayin  falins  ye 
don't  fale,  an'  sayin  things  ye  don't  mane,  than  that  same  House  ov 
Commons. 

Says  Mister  Mlckleleary,  the  Mimber  for  the  Backgammon  Burrows 
in  the  North  ov  Scotland,  to  me,  wid  a  wink, — an'  by  the  same  token 
he's  a  Presbitter  an'  wan  ov  the  cruellest  Protestants  on  his  legs  in  the 
House,  but  quite  the  oonthrairy  whin  he's  aff  thim ;  says  he, — an'  more 
betokens  he  can  take  a  good  stiff  glass  ov  Scotch  whisky  whin 
occasion  sarves — 

"  Mr.  Geoghegan,"  says  he,  "  a  man  must  have  one  programme  for 
the  hustings  and  another  for  the  House  of  Commons.  For,"  says 
he,  "  you  see,  you're  dealing  with  entirely  different  masters.  On  the 
hustings,  you  have  to  do  with  your  constituency,  which  always 
demands  of  you  more  than  you  can  possibly  give,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  to  please ;  and  unless  a  man  serves  it  up  hot  and  strong 
to  them,"  says  he,  stirrin  a  glass  ov  the  same  charackteristics,  "  you 
make  no  impression.  But  when  you  get  here,"  says  he,  "  the  Whip's 
your  master " 

**  The  whip,"  says  I,  "  is  there  iver  a  whip  in  the  House  %  For 
didn't  the  Spaker  himself  disown  me  the  use  of  me  shillelagh  ?  By 
the  powers,"  I  was  about  to  say,  whin  he  intemiphted  me, — 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  says  he,  *'  the  Whip  is  an  official,  a 
member  of  the  House,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  Government,  keeps  the 
party  together,  sees  that  men  don't  run  away  from  their  votes,  man- 
ages the  •  elections,  or  tries  to  do  so  j  and  if  you  want  anything 
done  for  yourself,  or  have  any  voters  in  your  borough  who  want 
anything  done  for  them,  he's  the  man  to  go  to  about  it." 
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"  Want  iinythin*  done  for  thim,"  says  I ;  "  itH  be  a  meracle  if  ho 
bathisfies  all  me  consthituents.  It's  till  him  111  go  at  wance,  if  yc'll 
tell  me  his  name." 

He'd  no  suner  mintioued  his  name  whin  I  rcmimbered  him  as  a  muu 
I  was  already  introjniccd  to. 

'^  But  I  was  saying/'  says  the  Mimber  for  Backgammon  Bmrows, 
**  the  Whip's  yom-  other  master.  He  knows  the  mind  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  you  don't  vote  as  he  likes,  you  won't  get  much  honour 
out  of  your  return  to  Parliament." 

"  Faith,"  says  I,  "  honnor's  not  worth  the  tinsel-paper  it's 
wrapt  up  in;  but  if  he  can  supply  me  an'  me  consthituents  witli 
what'U  sathisfy  us,  he  may  disthribute  his  honnors  broadcast,  for 
me." 

It  was  at  tin  o'clock  ov  a  warrum  evenin,  settin  on  the  ten-'.is 
forenenst  the  Parliment  Houses,  we  enthertained  this  conversa- 
shim — ye'U  obsarve  that  me  style  of  spache  is  improvin  by  mo 
assoshiashun  wid  the  schollards  ov  the  legislathur.  The  habits  o^' 
Parliment  is  nothin  loike  what  ye'd  imagine  from  a  cursory  view  at  a 
disthance.  Bedad,  me  own  ideas  ot  it  have  complately  althered. 
At  the  same  moment  whin  about  fifty  ot  us  was  occupyin  the 
tarras  wid  our  chairs  an  bodies,  an'  the  balluster  in  iront  wid  glasscii 
of  cool  brandy  an'  soda,  an  other  mixthurs,  some  philanthrophists  to 
the  tune  ov  a  dozen  was  listenin  to  an  intherestin  debate  on  Indiau 

finance.     WTiin  the  diviahun  bell  rings  it's  a  d ov  a  scurry  to 

finish  yer  dhrinks  an  rush  up  to  record  yer  opinions  on  a  debate  yc 
didn't  hear  wan  word  ov. 

^'  Ocfa  ! "  says  I  whin  first  I  saw  the  way  they  did  their  businiss 
''  if  me  coimthiy  only  knew  ot  the  humbug  this  legislathur  is,  an' 
how  'tis  they  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Impire,  by  all  the  powers,"  says 
I,  "  wouldn't  they  think  that  Mister  Cromwell  they  curse  so  bitterly 
was  the  sinsiblist  man  that  iver  liTed  to  disperse  such  a  nest  of  fools 
an'  desavcrs  an'  put  wan  good  head  in  place  of  so  many  huntbcred 
bad  ones ! " 

If  Father  O'Swill  was  to  rade  these  lines,  oh,  wirrasthrue  !  but 
'twould  be  a  bad  day  for  me  \  for  Cromwell's  a  name  ye  might  as  well 
mintion  to  him  as  hould  up  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

I  detarmined  at  wance  to  try  the  Whip's  good  nater,  an'  lavin 
me  Scotch  frin  to  finish  his  glass,  I  sarched  the  House  an'  the 
lobbies  for  the  AVhip ;  but  sorra  a  bit  ot  him  could  be  found,  till 
I  came  acmss  a  thin  man  in  the  grate  lobby  a-standin  about,  an' 
says  I,— 

"  Can  ye  tell  me  where  the  Whip  is  ] " 

"  WTiat  Whip  r' says  he. 

"  What  TVTiip ! "  says  I ;  "  sure  there's  only  wan  1" 

**  There  are  two,"  says  he ;  "  which  of  them  do  you  want  1 " 
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"  I  don't  know  what  yc  mane,"  says  I.  "  If  it's  two  Wliips  there 
•are,  an'  they're  aiquilly  agreeable,  I'd  like  to  see  both  ov  thim," 
says  I. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  wid  a  smile,  "  are  you  Liberal  or  Conservative  f 
There's  a  Liberal  Whip  and  a  Conservative  Whip." 

'Twas  the  first  time  I'd  iver  heard  ov  such  nice  distincshuns,  an' 
r  stn*atched  me  head  thinkin  which  ov  thim  was  most  loikely  to  sarve 
ine  purpose. 

"  I'd  loike  to  see  t\>im  first,"  says  I,  wid  a  wink,  **  before  I'd 
tell  ye." 

He  laughed  that  way  I  thought  'twas  a  fit  ov  hysterrics  \\c  had. 
Whin  he'd  done,  says  he, — 

"  Oh  !  I  think  I  know  the  one  you  want.  Are  you  not  the  member 
for  Rashkillen  ? " 

"  The  same,"  says  I ;  "  Barney  Geoghegan,  Esquire,  M.P.,  by 
name." 

"  Then  you*re  on  the  Liberal  side,"  says  he,  •*  and  it's  the 
Liberal  Whip  you  want  to  see.     Is  it  anything  I  can  do?"  says 

"  I  don't  know  ye,"  says  I,  "  an'  for  the  same  rason  I  can't  answer 
yer  question." 

"  I'm  a  Treasury  agent,"  says  he. 

"  Faith,  thin,"  says  1,  "  if  yer  a  threasury  agent,  an'  have  the 
threasury  at  yer  disposal,  yell  do  for  my  purpose.  Can  ye  give  mo 
an  ordher  1 " 

"  An  ordher  for  what]"  says  he. 

''An  ordher  for  anythin  ye  like  over  a  thousan  pound,'  says  I. 
"  Look  here,  whisper,"  says  I,  in  his  ear,  "  Fm  in  no  nade  ov 
honnors,  for  I've  more  ov  the  same  than  I  can  convaniently  carry  at 
this  moment,  an'  they're  expinsive  ;  but  if  ye  can  give  me  an  ordher 
for  some  money,"  says  T,  "  I'll  support  ye  threw  thick  an'  thin,  an' 
me  consthituents  will  be  aiquilly  confidhin." 

"  Mr.  Geoghegan,"  says  he,  draw^n  himself  up  wid  a  grate  show 
ov  indignashun,  ''  you  have  mistaken  the  character  of  this  House  and 
the  nature  of  your  office.  Do  you  suppose,  sir,  the  Whip  could  con- 
descend to  the  infamy  of  bribing  you  to  support  the  Govei*nment ! 
No,  sir !  we  have  no  money,  even  if  we  had  the  conscience,  for  such 
practices." 

Whin  he'd  delivered  himself  ov  those  wurds,  he  tirnied  on  his  heel 
and  wint  in  quickly  intil  a  little  doore,  an'  'twas  well  for  him  he  did 
it  in  time.  I  wint  back  an'  towld  Micklelcar}'  ov  the  result  ov  me 
intherview,  an'  he  ezplosed  w^id  laughter,  an'  explaned  to  me  that  if 
I'd  asked  for  a  barrownetcy  for  meself,  or  a  peerage  for  Misthress  Molly 
Geoghegan  on  the  same  tarms,  I'd  have  more  chance  ov  gettin  that  than 
a  iardin  ov  money  out  ov  the  prisent  ministry.     Faith  ye'd  make 
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more  bard  cash  out  ov  bein  an  electbur  tban  a  legitilbatury  that's 
my  opinion  anpi-ay. 

On  me  comin  to  be  acquainted  wid  the  mimbers  that  was  nothorioua 
throw  all  Oireland  for  their  feroshitj  an'  hatred  to  His  Holinefici  an' 

the  Church,  there  was  no  bounds  to  me  astoniahmint.    Mister  W 

(I'm  Gonsidherato  ov  mintionin  names,  out  of  fare  the  thrue  persons 
shoidd  be  idinthified,  so  I  only  put  the  inishuls)  is  a  little  feUa  wid  a 
good-natercd  face,  an'  he's  always  sittin  an  jokin'  in  the  smokin-room 
wid  Sir  Kilmoy,  an'  other  mimbers  ov  the  Pope's,  brigade,  as  if  they  was 
all  brothers  bom.  It's  only  inside  the  House  he  gets  so  fcroshus. 
Sure,  ye  might  spake  till  him  outside  an'  niver  know  there  was  any* 
thin  the  matther  wid  him,  at  all,  at  all.  Indade,  me  frind,  Tully 
C  Mora's  ne>'Ty,  paid  him  the  compliment  ov  sayin  :  that,  "  instead 

ov  bein  a  wolf  in  shape's  clothin,"  as  Mister  N had  called  him,  "it's 

a  shape  in  wolves'  clothin'  he  is."    An'  the  observashim  does  credit  to 

the  young  man's  desamment.   As  for  Mister  N ,  the  tall  jintleman 

that  sits  on  the  other  side  ov  the  House,  undher  the  gallery,  fiuth 
it's  mighty  hard  till  do  jestice  to  his  softness.     There's  a  man  called 

Mc  C in  the  House,  an'  more  betokens  he's  an  Irishman  himself 

an'  his  clivemess  is  the  admirashim  ov  iverybody.     Says  he,  spakin' 

ov  Mister  N ,  an  sure  isn't  the  remark  as  nate  as  any  I  could 

make  meself  ?  says  he — 

"He's  a  peripatetic  bolster,  distributing  light  feathers  with  all 
the  gravity  and  ponderosity  of  a  man  that  is  delivering  pig-iron  or 
blocks  of  Aberdeen  granite." 

Thrue  for  ye,  McC,  an'  ye  might  butt  yer  head  agen  the  same 
bolsther  all  day  widout  injury  to  yer  brains,  is  my  opinion,  me  hhoy. 

Och  I  bxit  there's  wan  man  ye  oii^t  to  see  for  he's  the  jewil  ov  the 
House.  It's  me  happiest  moment  till  be  catchiu  a  glimpse  ov  his  fine 
honest  face,  wid  the  blind  eyes  turned  up  as  if  he  wa.s  lookin  for  more 
light  to  come  in  upon  some  grate  thought  he  had  widin  him  !  It's  a 
shame  upon  the  men  sittin  around  him  wid  tlieir  eyes  in  their  head, 
that  can't  wiilk  so  straight,  nor  see  the  truth  so  clearly,  nor  spake  it  so 

fearlessly,  as  tlie  noble  Mimber  for  B n.     Half*  ov  the  honesty  he 

has  would  go  a  long  way  in  thim  sates,  I  can  tell  yes ;  an'  though 
he's  a  heretic,  an'  cursed  by  the  Pope  himself  fur  a  dangerous  skisn 
matic,  it's  not  in  me  heart  to  belave  that  evil  or  desate  lies  undher 
the  countenance  that  the  killin  ov  his  eyes  can  niver  darken.  O 
Father  O'Swill,  yerself  would  say  the  same,  and  small  sin  tiU  ye,  if 
ye  saw  him ! 

I  was  informed  'twould  be  necessary  for  mc  to  ballot  for  an  evenin 
to  bring  on  me  moshun,  an'  that  I'd  liave  to  be  ready  wid  me 
spache  in  case  I  hit  on  an  airly  day.  So  I  wrote  to  Father  (ySwill  to 
sind  me  the  spache  in  time  to  be  lamed  off,  and  to  cut  it  as  short  as 
he  could,  seein  I  was  niver  a  lawyer,  nor  a  clargymaii,  an'  was  more 
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brought  up  till  howld  me  tongue  instid  oy  uBin'  it :  an'  I  mintioned 
to  bis  riverence,  that  me  feUow-pathriots  in  the  House  was  agen  me 
fanngin  it  on  at  all.  Och  !  bat  his  riverence  has  a  sharp  eye  and 
can  see  a  long  disthance.     On  sindin  me  the  spache,  says  he, — 

"  Don't  be  dissuaded  from  yer  dewtj,  as  an  honest  pathriot,  by 
othoEs  who  have  their  own  intherests  to  sarve,  who,  doubtless  haye 
only  professed  to  take  up  this  question  bekase  they  hope  to  profit  by 
it.  Ache  wan  ov  thim  will  be  jealous  ov  yes,  bekaae  ache  desires  to 
be  a  lader,  but,  Barney,  be  thrue  to  yer  counthry  an'  yersel^  an'  let 
thim  know  ye  mane  till  purshue  the  path  ov  dewty,  over  yer  own  dead 
body,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

Wid  those  wurds  nngin  in  me  ears,  from  the  time  I  read  thim,  I 
detarmined  to  oogitate  his  rivarence's  spaohe,  an'  deliver  it  till  the 
House,  the  first  moment  I  got  the  opporthunity.  Sure  enough  by  the 
luck  I  have,  it  was  on  a  Tewsday  ov  the  third  wake  that  I  stood  at 
the  top  ov  the  moshuns.  If  yer  not  fiuniliar  wid  the  ways  ov  the 
House,  its  not  me  oan  explane  thim  till  yes,  for  they're  not  asy  lamed ; 
an'  'tis  the  truth  I'm  tellinye^  only  wan  man  in  the  world  undherstans 
thim,  an'  thafs  wan  ov  the  ofiMthnls  wid  a  wig,  settin'  imdher  the 
Spaker.  Whin  he  dies  I'm  towkl  its  doubtful  whatll  beoome  ov  the 
rules  at  all  at  all.  Anyway,  I  was  to  come  on,  immajitly  afther  the 
ordhers  ov  the  day,  an'  the  questions. 

Ivery  man  I  knew  in  the  House,  an',  faith  indade,  by  that  time  I 
was  intimate  with  no  small  number — ^was  jokin  me  about  me  ap- 
praaoiiin  triumph,  an'  I  was  towld  on  the  best  authority,  the  Framier 
himself  was  shakin  in  his  shues.  Faix,  it  must  be  moighty  unasy 
work  for  the  shues  he  wares,  considherin  the  quantity  ov  questions 
tint-  must  be  makin  him  quake,  iveiy  day  ov  his  life !  On  the  pra- 
vioiis  Monday,  before  me  moshun  came  on  on  the  Tewsday,  I  was 
standhin  at  the  counther,  takin  a  drap  ov  whiskey,  just  to  kape 
Tolly  O'More's  newy  in  imployment,  whin  up  comes  the  Whip  him- 
self, an'  afther  ordherin  a  limonade — 

'^  You're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  says  he,  as  soft  and  per- 
lite  as  ye  plase. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  it's  not  ivery  wan  that  looks  as  glad  to  see  me, 
afther  me  bein  trated  as  I've  been  trated  ! " 

'^  Oh,  my  dear  fellow  ! "  says  he,  passin  his  arm  through  mine,  as 
if  I  was  his  brother.  '^  X —  was  quite  right,  you  know  ;  the  days  when 
money  could  be  had,  are  long  gone  by.  The  very  whisper  of  such  a 
thing  would  ruin  any  Government.  It's  all  purity  now  and  no  un- 
due influences." 

^*  Begorra,"  says  I,  ''  if  it's  all  purity  thin,  there's  nothin  left  to  a 
pathriot  but  to  do  his  dewty  till  his  consthituents,  an  stick  to  civil  an' 
religious  liberthy,  though  I'm  consated,"  says  I,  "  there's  not  much 
in  that  but  the  wurds." 
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"  Well,**  says  he,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  This  motion  of  yours, 
you  know,  to-mon'ow  evening  is  very  embarrassing.  We  can't  support 
Home  Rule  at  this  moment ;  and  why  should  you  force  us  to  show 
our  hand  1  Besides,  we  want  to  get  on  with  the  bill  for  enfranchising 
single  women — ** 

**  If  yc'll  bring  in  a  bill  for  enfmnchisin  married  men,  an*  ye  won't 
tell  Molly  Geoghegan,  I'll  support  ye  wid  all  me  heart,"  says  I. 

"  I  am  charged  by  the  Premier  himself,"  says  he,  not  noticin  me 
interrupshim,  "  with  an  urgent  message  to  you  to  postpone  it  to  a 
fiirther  period  of  the  session." 

"  What,"  says  I,  "  the  same  man  that  gave  notis  ov  want  ov  con- 
fidence ?  I'll  not  postpone  it  for  the  likes  ov  him.  Shure,  'tis  the 
death-knell  ov  Sassenach  tyranny,  I'm  going  to  sound  to-morra,"  says 
I,  quotin  by  antiscipashun  from  Father  O'Swill's  spache. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  look  here,  you're  on  our  side,  and  you  know  it 
is  hard  enough  for  us  as  it  is  to  hold  our  own.  If  you  propose  this 
motion  we  cannot  possibly  accept  it.  No  one  ever  knows  what  the 
other  side  will  do.  They  may  take  to  anything  in  order  to  turn  us 
out ;  and  you  may  compel  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry." 

"  Och  !  "  says  I,  "  small  chance  ov  yer  resignin  I  Sure  it's  the 
joak  ov  the  House  that  yer  always  going  to  resign  an*  niver  doin  it^'* 
says  I.  "We'd  be  glad  to  say  ye  stick  till  yer  wurd  for  wance. 
Faith,  yer  devoshin  to  yer  party  is  touchm,"  says  I,  "  an'  desarves 
honourable  mint  ion  in  history." 

At  that  he  made  a  face  an'  went  away,  an'  Tully  O'More's 
uewy,  that  stood  by  an*  overhai-d  the  conversashun,  says  to  me, 
laughin, 

"  Mister  Geoghegan,"  says  he,  "  ye've  hit  him  undher  the  fifth  rib 
there  :  for  'tis  well  known  that  the  only  faythur  of  resignashun  about 
thim  is  to  be  resigned  to  their  prisent  posishun." 

Och !  but  the  House  was  a  pictur  that  same  afthemune  whin  me 
moshun  was  to  come  on.  The  lobbies  was  full,  an'  the  quantity  ov 
Mimbers  that  wint  in  to  prayers  was  beyant  the  averige.  For,  "  'Tis 
by  prayers  ye  get  a  sate  in  the  lower  house  as  well  as  yer  reward  in 
a  higher  place,"  says  me  frind  Mister  McC . 

The  binches  on  both  sides  was  filled.     Mister  D ^y  an'  Mister 

G ^n  sat  facin  ache  other  widout  a  wink.     Why  shure,  wid  half 

the  falins  thim  men  has  betime  thim,  we'd  be  fightin  in  Ireland  wid 
soords  an'  pistols  1 

Whilst  the  questions  was  bein  asked,  an'  the  Pramier  and  Mister 
Ayrton,  who  the  more  betokens,  are  very  popular  to  be  asked 
questions  ov,  was  bein  pottered  wid  ivery  sort  of  inten'ogaahun,  the 
bar  an'  the  back  ov  the  Spaker's  chair  was  fillin  up  wid  mimbers,  an' 
the  Whips  on  both  sides  was  walkin  about  taJkin  confidenshully  all 
over  the  House. 
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At  last  whin  the  questions  was  conclooded,  the  dark  at  the  table 
called  out  ''  Mister  Geoghegan  ! ''  an'  I  rose  on  me  legs,  afther  puttin 
me  hat  undher  the  sate  this  time.  I'd  bane  considherin  the  properest 
way  ov  commincin,  an'  I  bowed  till  the  Spaker,  but  at  wanst  the  houl 
House  began  to  "  yaw-yaw  "  like  a  pack  ov  hoims. 

"  Mister  Spaker,"  says  I,  "  I've  got  a  spache  till  deliver,  but," 
says  J,  "  will  ye  plaze  kape  the  House  quiet  while  I  deliver  it  % " 
says  I. 

As  they  wint  on  laughin  more  nor  before,  I  thought  Fd  take  no 
notis  ov  their  bad  manners,  so  I  rased  me  voice  to  the  hoighest  pitch 
an'  began  me  spache — ^ye  see  it  was  Father  O'Swill's  spache,  only  I'd 
got  it  by  heart. 

"  Misther  Spaker  I  This  is  a  green  day  in  the  histhory  ov  ould 
Oireland.  Wan  ov  her  wakest  sons,  inspoired  wid  no  native  eligance, 
sthrong  in  no  sthrength  but  the  glorious  moight  ov  truth,  liberthy 
an'  right,  stans  here  to-day  before  yes  all  till  protest  in  the  soight  ov 
hiven  agen  the  injustice  ov  centuries.  'Tis  the  death-knell  ov 
Sassenach  tyranny,"  says  I,  wid  a  shout, "  I'm  goin  to  sound  to-ni?jht 
widin  these  four  walls.  The  bans  ov  desthiny  has  already  written 
upon  thim  the  fate  ov  the  English  Bellshazur  {ftie  yaws  avU  the 
laughin  was  defenin^  hut  I  sthrow  agin  thim  wid  all  me  lungs)  an' 
out  ov  the  funereal  pii*e  ov  Sassenach  ambishun  shall  rise  the  Phanix 
ov  Oirish  Freedom  wid  halin  in  its  wings ! " 

Bctime  the  yellin  an'  laughin  'twasn't  possible  to  say  another 
wmrd  for  five  minnits,  an'  I  was  that  dhry  wid  shoutin,  that  I  says 
to  the  Spaker  as  sune  as  I  could  hear  meself, — 

"  Bedad,  Misther  Spaker,  if  I'm  to  go  on  this  way,  I'U  require  some 
stimulant !  Will  ye  sind  out  to  Tully  O'More's  nevvy  at  the  counther 
for  some  whiskey  an'  could  wather." 

The  Spaker  tried  to  stan  up,  but  he  couldn't  for  laughin,  an'  the 
House  was  dissolved  in  hysterrics.   I  detharmined  to  stan'  it  no  longer. 

"  Will  ye  be  quiet  wance,"  says  I,  but  sorra  a  bit  ov  notis  they 
took  ov  me. 

"  Will  ye  be  quiet,  twice  1 "  says  I,  wid  the  same  effec. 

"  Will  ye  be  quiet,  three  times  1"  says  I,  whin  the  House  shook  an 
shivered  like  a  cornfield  in  a  thundher  storm. 

"  Thin,"  says  I,  solemnly,  "  Barney  Geoghegan,  wid  the  help  ov 
the  Vargin  Mary,  do  yer  dewty  !"  an*  I  took  aff  me  coat,  an*  givin  wan 
bounce  intil  the  middle  ov  the  floore,  I  sazed  the  grate  goulden  mace 
out  ov  its  rack,  an'  swingin  it  roim  me  head,  shouted, — 

"  Oirland  for  iver  an'  death  to  the  Sassenachs." 

'Twas  a  heavy  insthrument  that  same  mace.     But  whin  I  got  it 

swingin,  the  confiishun  in  the  House  was  tirrible.     Mister  D ^y 

made  the  first  boult  to  the  right,  an'  Misther  G e  to  the  left, 

followed  by  the  Spaker  himself  an'  the  clarks,  an'  all  the  binches 
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began  to  impt^  afiblier  thim  in  the  twinklui  ov  an  eye.  Wid  wan 
blow  I  smashed  the  box  to  the  fore  oy  the  Prime  Ministher's  sate,  an 
thin  tnmBd  roim  to  see  how  many  ov  my  countrymen  had  rose  to 
me  support ;  but  the  cowardly  thraitora  had  all  8oatth^*ed  along  wid 
the  other  Mimbeis,  lavin  me  an'  the  maoe  to  the  posseshun  oy  the 
House.  Whilst  I  was  thinkin  what  to  do  wid  me  victory,  suddintly 
ivery  doore  in  the  plaoe  opened  an'  polishmeu  began  to  swamim  in 
on  ivery  side.  There  was  two  or  three  comin  in  from  the  bar,  an*  I 
made  a  lape  at  thim,  swingin  the  big  maoe  (thinkin  to  smash  thim 
enthirely),  but  not  bein  used  to  it,  it  was  that  heavy  it  carried  me 
clane  over,  an'  I  fell  flat  on  me  face.  Ov  cooiBe  the  cowardly  spalpeens 
sazed  mc  in  a  momint,  an'  tied  me  bans  behint  me  bacL  Thin  the 
8arjint-at-Arms,  a  little  jintleman,  wid  silk  stockins,  an'  a  soord  an' 
buckles,  came  in,  after  bein  the  first  to  run  away,  an'  puts  his  han 
on  me  shouldher,  an'  says  he  to  me, — 

"  You  are  in  my  custody  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  contempt 
of  the  House." 

"  If  its  contimpt  ov  the  House,"  says  I,  "  ye  might  have  taken  me 
up  for  the  same  the  day  afbher  I  came  intil  it." 

Afther  a  time  the  Spaker  returned  to  the  chair,  the  maoe  was 
picked  up  an'  put  in  its  plaoe,  an'  the  Mimbers  crowded  intil  the 
House.  The  last  man  that  came  in,  wid  a  pale  face,  afther  looking 
roun  the  Spaker's  chair,  was  the  lader  ov  the  Opposishim.  Thore 
was  a  dead  silence  in  the  House  whin  the  Spaker  rose. 

" In  the  whole  course  of  my  experience,"  says  he,  "I  never 
witnessed  a  scene  like  that  which  has  just  taken  place ;  and  hope 
never  to  see  such  a  scene  again.  Perish  rather  the  figment  of  a  free 
and  popular  government,  if  such  incidents  as  these  are  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  national  assembly ;  if  this  is  to  be  a  result  of  popular  repre- 
sentation !  I  cannot  trust  myself  at  present  to  speQ.k  of  this  painful 
exhibition,  nor  do  I  think  the  House  is  in  a  condition  to  discuss  with 
any  calmness  the  proper  mode  of  vindicating  its  outraged  dignity. 
Meantime,  in  virtue  of  my  powers  as  Speaker,  I  consign  the  honour- 
4ible  member  for  Rashkillen  to  the  custody  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms, 
wTiom  I  command  to  keep  him  safely  to  await  the  determination  of 
the  House." 

He  sat  down  as  crass  as  a  scoldin  wife,  an*  at  wance  the  Pramier 
took  to  his  legs,  an'  addressed  the  House.     Says  he, 

"  Sir,  the  House  cannot  but  sympathise  with  you  in  the  eloquent 
and  indignant  denunciation  you  have  uttered  against  the  painful 
invasion  we  have  just  witnessed  upon  the  decorum  of  this  House. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  the  honourable  member  now  at  the  bar  usually  acts,  that  of 
all  methods  of  argument  which  could  be  employed  in  the  House,  he 
has  selected  the  least  politic.     Sir,  may  I  be  permitted,  with  great 
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deference,  to  say  a  word  upcm  a  remark  that  fell  from  the  ohair,  and 
which  might  be  mifiunderstood.  Solitaiy  and  anomalous  instances 
of  this  kind  could  never  be  legitimately  used  as  arguments  against 
general  systems  of  representation  or  the  course  of  a  recent  policy.  I  do 
not,  at  this  moment,  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  degree 
of  oriminality  that  attaches  to  the  honourable  member  now  unhappily 
in  the  custody  of  the  officer  of  the  House.  It  is  possible — I  do  not 
say  it  is  probable,  I  do  not  now  say  whether  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
oommit  myself  to  that  hypothesis  or  not — ^but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  honourable  member  or  some  of  his  friends  may  be  able  to 
ui^  some  extenuating  circumstances — {Here  there  tffos  laud  cries  ov 
0/0/  an'  gronin  from,  ike  Tory  tide) — I  mean  circumstances  that 
when  duly  weighed  may  have  a  tendency  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  modify  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  the  extraordinary  event 
that  has  occurred.  Sir,  it  becomes  a  great  people  and  a  great 
assembly  like  this  to  be  patient,  dignified,  and  generous.  The 
honourable  member,  whom  we  regret  to  see  in  his  present  position, 
no  doubt  represents  a  phase  of  Irish  opinion  unfamiliar  to  iiiis  House 
(Cheerin  an  toon  dde  an*  shoiUin  and  lauglum  on  the  other).  It  has 
been  our  aim  as  a  Grovemment  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  Irish  people, 
to  draw  as  it  were  to  a  focus  the  rays  of  Irish  nationality,  and  the 
honourable  member  is  one  of  the  rays,  though  we  may  seem  to  have 
had  refraction  where  we  expected  rcflection.  The  House  is  naturally 
in  a  rather  excited  state  after  an  event  so  unusual,  but  I  venture 
to  urge  that  it  should  not  hastily  proceed  to  action.  We  must  be 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people  (0/  O'J).  If  we  are  to 
govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
personal,  local  and  transitory  ebullitions  of  Irish  feeling,  having  no 
general  or  universal  consequence  or  bearing.  The  threatening  of  a 
judge  on  circuit,  or  of  landlords  in  their  homes,  or  even  of  yourself 
Mr.  Speaker  in  that  august  chair,  are  outbursts  of  Irish  nature 
which  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution  and  leniency 
{0/  0/  says  thim  blaguards.  agen).  The  course  therefore  I  propose 
to  take  is  this ;  to  move  that  the  honourable  member  shall  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  evidence,  and  that  their  report  be  discussed  thi:i 
day  month." 

As  sune  as  he  had  sat  down,  the  lader  ov  the  Opposishun  stans  up 
to  grate  cheerin  amongst  his  frinds,  an'  draws  his  face  as  long  as  the 
bowl  ov  a  spune.  He's  the  bhoy  for  kapin  his  countenance  to  himseU^ 
that  same  D ^y. 

''The  right  honourable  gentleman,"  says  he,"  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  Irish  policy  {CJieerin  an*  laughin  from  his  own  side).  It 
appears  to  me  this  is  not  only  governing  Ireland  in  accordance  with 
Irish  ideas,  but  menacing  England  with  Irish  Rories  !     The  right 
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honourable  gentleman's  policy  has  produced  a  specimen  of  itself 
{pjore  laugkin)  in  the  honourable  member  whom  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  regrets  to  see  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms. 
Sir,  this,  I  presume,  is  one  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
contented  and  pacified  people !  I  deeply  sympathise  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  His  policy  produces  strange  and 
portentous  results !  A  policy  of  concession,  of  confiscation,  of 
truckling  to  ecclesiastical  arrogance,  to  popular  passions  and 
ignorant  prejudices,  of  lenity  to  Fenian  revolutionists  has  at  length 
brought  us  to  this,  that  the  outrages  of  Gralway  and  Tipperar}- 
no  longer  restncted  to  those  charming  counties,  no  longer-  re- 
strained even  to  Her  Majesty's  judges,  are  to  reach  the  interior 
of  this  House  and  assail  the  august  person  of  the  Speaker  (Gratf 
cheerin  among  tlu  Tories),  Sir,  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  responsi- 
bility for  this  absurd  and  anomalous  state  of  things.  Whenevei* 
it  has  fallen  to  the  Tory  party  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
they  have  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of  mingled  firmness  and 
conciliation  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  All  the  great 
measures  of  Reform  in  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  root 
in  the  action  of  the  Tory  party,  though,  as  usual,  the  praise  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  allies  {Here 
the  tvH>  sides  yaw-yawed  at  wan  another  to  a  tirrible  extint).  We  have 
preferred,  instead  of  truckling  to  prejudice  or  passion,  to  appeal — 
and  we  still  appeal — to  the  sublime  instincts  of  an  ancient  people ! '' 

He  wint  on  makin  more  uncomfortable  remarks  an'  opposin  the 
postponement  ov  me  case ;  an'  afther  the  Mimber  for  Waterford  had 
hit  all  ix)und,  an'  me  fririds  had  spoke  in  extenuashun,  the  House 
divided.  It  was  resolved  by  over  a  hunthered  majority  to  adopt  the 
Premier's  suggestion,  an'  the  consequens  is  its  from  this  place  I'm 
now  writin  the  above  statement.  Bedad  though  if  all  the  prisons 
was  the  same  as  the  wan  I'm  in  ye'd  see  the  houl  Faynian  army  takin 
up  their  quarthers  in  it  in  mighty  quick  time  !  I'm  livin  at  some* 
wan's  expinse  like  a  lord,  in  most  splendid  rooms,  at  St.  Stavens  itself ; 
an'  the  atin  an'  drinkhin  bates  ivery  thin  I  ever  exparienced.  Father 
O'Swill  wrote  me  that  "  I  had  glorified  meself  as  a  marthyr,  and  aven 
if  I  died  for  it  to  hould  out  till  the  last,"  It's  little  he  knows  alx)ut 
it!  An'  whisper,  betune  you  an'  me,  marthyrdom  is. a  dissatisfyin 
business ;  an'  as  for  Home  Rule  an'  Civil  an'  Religious  Liberthy, 
they're  foine  wurds  for  the  hustins,  mind  ye,  but,  be  jabers,  as  far  as 
I  see,  they're  a  poor  progrim  for  the  House  ov  Commons.  If  iver  1 
get  out  of  this  schrape,  an'  it's  doubtful  if  iver  I  will,  ye  may  take 
yer  oath  it's  niver  from  me  ye'U  hear  ov  wan  or  other  ov  thim  agen. 

[Note  by  the  Editor. — Nearly  three  months  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Barney  Geoghegan  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
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at-Arms,  and  he^^still  remains  there.  The  report  of  the  committee 
has  been  printed,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  the 
Government  have  refrained  from  taking  any  steps  towards  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  house.  Meantime  Ireland  has 
been  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement.  The  Speaker  has  been  burned 
in  eifigy  in  a  himdred  places,  and  Mr.  Barney  Geoghegan  has  metapho- 
rically received  unnumbered  crowns  of  martyrdom.  Some  slight  show 
of  repressing  these  outrages  on  public  decency  and  on  national  dignity 
has  been  made  in  one  or  two  districts,  but  the  Government  appear 
to  be  fettered  with  the  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  in  consonance  with  English 
justice.] 
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"  To  come  from  the  universe  to  a  grain  of  sand,"  writes  Shelley  to 
his  wife  Mary,  in  some  letter  of  political  speculation, "  what  shall  we 
dol"  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  such  matters ;  for  what  is  the 
macrocosm  without  the  grain  of  sand  which  is  its  microcosm  1  At  all 
events,  I  shall  begin  with  "that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo."  A 
decade  had  passed  after  Waterloo,  before  I  was  bom  j  and  I  w^aa  bom 
not  at  Midsummer,  but  at  Christmas,  and  yet  some  of  my  earliest 
recollections  gather  somehow  aroxmd  the  fame  of  Bonaparte.  As  I 
write  these  lines,  such  names  as  George  Osborne,  Becky  Sharpe,  and 
Colonel  Dobbin  are  more  living  in  my  mind  then  Ney  or  Wellington  or 
Napoleon  ;  and  so  I  say  the  "fame"  rather  than  the  name  of  Bonaparte. 
Of  course  the  memory  of  the  "  w^orld-earthquake"  was  very  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  my  parents ;  and  I  think  my  father  had  been,  as  a  footman,  in 
Brussels.  At  all  events,  no  picture  is  more  sharply  limned  in  my  mind 
than  that  of  the  carriage  in  which  Napoleon  the  Great  fled  from  the 
field.  Next  to  that  picture  stands  one  of  wolves  ;  next  to  that  one  of 
the  bison  ;  and  next  to  that  one  of  certain  "  ancient  Britons."  But, 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  my  world  smacked  of  Waterloo — I  mean,  of 
Wellington  and  the  struggle  with  Napoleon.  It  is  yet  open  to  the 
observation  of  very  young  people  how,  in  the  days  when  they  were 
bom,  places  got  named  after  the  Crimean  battle-fields.  There  is 
Alma  Terrace,  Eaglan  Street,  and  Inkermann  Row ;  and  if  I  had 
been  a  builder  in  those  days,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  been  as  big  a 
fool  as  the  rest  in  the  patriotic  way.  Indeed  I  may  as  well  give 
notice  at  once,  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  that  an  Irreconcileable 
like  me  may  be  the  very  haughty  Englishman  I  hope  I  am.  W^ell,  in 
my  childhood,  streets  used  to  abound  which  had  been  called  after 
Badajoz,  Corunna,  Nelson,  Keppel,  Rodney,  and  the  rest.  I  re- 
member a  terrace  or  crescent,  which  may  even  now  be  standing, 
entitled  with  the  single  word  Salamanca.  I  once  knew  a  hybrid 
person  who,  when  I  asked  him  what  countryman  he  was,  answered, 
"  I  was  a-made  in  Spain,  but  I  was  a-beelt  (built  =  educated)  in 
France."  I  was  myself  "  made,"  you  may  say,  near  Saffron  Hill — 
neighbourhood  sacred  to  Fagin  and  Bill  Sikes.  Londoners  of  more 
than  thirty  years  old  will  remember  that  queer,  stifling,  tortuous 
place,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  its  old-fiuiiiture  shops,  its  extra- 
ordinary rows  of  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs  (such  as  no  one  sees  now- 
a-days)  hung  out  for  sale,  and  its  equally  striking  array  of  Jewish 
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facea  In  that  neigiibourhood  my  father  and  mother^ — vhose 
wedding-day  dinner  was  of  hastily  bought  gingerbread — ^rested  for  a 
while  after  their  marriage.  But  it  could  not  have  been  for  long,  for 
I  was  bom  within  the  year^  in  Keppel  Street,  Chelsea,  th^  doctor  (a 
Jew,  as  it  happened)  and  my  mother  always  maintaining  that  I  was 
an  eleven-months  child.  I  should  probably  have  thought  less,  perhaps 
nothing,  about  Waterloo,  and  Wellington,  and  the  Peninsula,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  it  was  in  a  certain  Yittoria  Street  (now  swept  away),  in 
Islington,  that  I  got  one  night  a  woimd  of  which  I  still  retain  the  scar 
over  my  left  eye.  This  was  memorable  to  me  in  several  ways.  First, 
tl»  street,  fiiUy  inhabited,  was  in  such  total  darkness  that  two  men  car- 
rying a  heavy  cask  could  run  its  lower  iron-bound  e(^e  against  a  child's 
forehead;  and  yet  the  spot  w^as  not  three  miles  from  the  "  standard  in 
ComhilL"  Secondly,  my  mother's  horror  lest  the  appearance  of  my 
eye  should  be  injured  or  made  unsightly,  even  after  it  was  dear  that, 
my  vision  was  safe,  gave  me,  along  with  the  comments  of  my  faiiher 
and  others,  my  first  idea  of  my  own  personal  appearance,,  and,  indeed,, 
of  any  one's  being  proud  of  lips,  nose,  eyes,  or  what-not  (aoid  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  parents  were  proud  of  my  eyes).  This  was  also 
the  first  time  I  can  remember  getting  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
penalties  of  poverty.  The  doctor,  who  eventually  saw  my  cut  head, 
was  angry,  and  said  he  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  at  first ;  and  I 
soon  picked  up  why  he  had  not  been.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  my 
mother  .had  great  courage  in  such  matters ;  I  m«an,  she  was  not. 
easily  frightened  by  illness,  woimds,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  ordinary 
painful  incidents' of  life.  Her  presence  of  mind  was  remavkable ;  but 
I  now  thisk  her  want  of  imagination,  and,  indeed,  of  knowledge,, 
had  something  to  do  with  that.  She  certainly  oi^t  to  have  been, 
frightened  at  such  a  wound  as  I  got  that  night. 

It  is  the  very  pretension  of  all  autobi(^r^>hical  notes  to-be  personal ; 
and  we  smile  at  Goethe  when^  professing  to-  write  aotobiograpfaieally, 
he  apologises  for  being  ^^otistic."  But  it  would  be  unpleasant,, 
especially  in  small  people,  if  they  never  made  their  egotisms  the  pegs 
for  other  matters.  It  so  happens  that  this  little  accident  to  my  left 
eyebrow  suggests  topics  of  some  general  interest.  In  the.  days  of  the 
later  Gieorges  we  know  what  a  taste  there-  was  for  '^  drinking  the 
waters"  at  various  plaees  in  England;  but  only  middle-aged  people,  or 
readers  of  ''Hone's  £very-day  Book"  or  similar  literature,  would  ever 
imagine-  that  iahs^on,  within  three  miles  of  the  Boyal:  Exchange,, 
was  a  watering-place.  But  this  acexdent  to  my  preeioua  aknll  took 
place  eleoe  to  White  Conduit  House,  in  a  neighbourhood  of  buildings, 
whieh  is  now  improved'  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  alieady  said 
there  waa  no  gas  or  other  light  in  the  wretched  street^  wfaiofa.  was. 
alwaya  damp,  and,  in  weather  at  all  wet,  a  mass  of  mod  and  admh  ; 
and  I  now  add,  that  an  open  ditch,  traversing  afield,  nu  aorott  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  tharough&re,  if  thoroughfare,  it  was ;.  which 
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I  now  rather  doubt,  the  word  having  passed  my  pen.  In  the  field  of 
which  the  ditch  was  the  boundary  on  one  side^  was,  to  the  right 
hand,  a  large  pond.  On  the  left,  nearly  adjoining  the  road,  stood  the 
White  Conduit  House,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  place  built  of  white  flint, 
a  cliunsy  sort  of  rustic  temple,  very  dark  and  dirty  inside.  Under 
the  roof  of  this  rude  flint  building  rose,  I  suppose,  the  spring  to  which 
the  people  used  to  resort  in  those  days  to  drink  the  waters.  When 
I  knew  the  place,  there  was  nothing  inside  it  but  what  tramps  and 
the  like  might  leave  behind  them.  In  every  such  place,  nay,  on 
every  hollow  tree  in  any  common  near  a  great  city,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  a  battered  bonnet,  an  old  shoe,  some  oyster-shells,  and 
some  bits  of  broken  crockery.  These  were  to  be  found  imder  this 
roof  of  white  flint,  which  was  dimly  lit  by  holes  at  the  side,  in  which 
there  may  have  been  windows  at  some  time,  I  suppose.  But  the  only 
thing  in  the  place  which  used  to  interest  me  was  a  heap  of  dry  leaves, 
which  I  used  to  connect  in  my  mind  with  a  couplet  in  a  little  poem 
published  among  Wordsworth's  though  not  his,  beginning  ''  Which 
way  does  the  wind  come,  which  way  does  he  go  1 ''  The  lines  are  well 
known,  and  this  was  the  couplet  in  question : — 

^  Save  in  a  comer  a  heap  of  dry  leaves, 
'Which  he's  left  as  a  bed  for  beggars  and  thieves.** 

Opposite  this  stone  building,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
stood  the  inn  known  as  the  White  Conduit  House,  then  a  simple 
building,  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wood,  but  with  an  air  of 
some  quasi-rural  importance  about  it.  A  little  to  the  left,  continuing 
the  line  of  the  road  on  the  same  side  as  the  White  Conduit  House, 
ran  a  row  of  houses,  which  was  then  known,  and  may  still  be  known, 
as  the  Parade — ^a  name  which  suggests  a  watering-place.  I  think  it 
was  called  Brunswick  Parade ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  royal  names  occuired  in  the  street  and  casual 
nomenclature  of  those  days.  This  point  will  turn  up  again  by- 
and-by. 

There  is  something  very  odd  in  the  idea  of  going  to  ''drink  the  waters" 
at  PentonviUe,  and  men  and  women  congi'egating  there  for  that  purpose 
in  such  numbers  that  a  "  Parade  "  could  exist.  But  if  you  have  read  the 
''Domestic  Medicine"  of  that  Dr.  Buchan  to  whom  a  memorial  tablet  (ex- 
hibiting his  immense  nose)  exists  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
you  will  remember  that  there  was  also  Bagnigge  Wells  close  by,  another 
watering-place.  When  I  was  last  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  name 
survived,  and  it  may  stiU  do  so.  But  when  I  was  a  little  child  there 
were  tesrgardens,  with  trees,  and  the  Fleet  ditch  ran  uncovered  towards 
(■old  Bath  Fields,  in  which  I  think  there  was  then  some  real  grass. 
Many  a  Sunday,  on  my  way  to  chapel  with  my  parents,  have  I  crossed 
its  wooden  bridge,  and  hated  its  black  tumbling  waters,  with  the 
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shabby  willows  that  hung  over  it.  I  can  remember  being  chaffed  by 
acquaintances  about  my  dislike  of  the  "  ugly  dit'h,"  and  my  desire 
to  find  some  other  way  to  chapeL  But  at  Bagnigge  Wells  there 
were  no  such  festivities  as  in  those  days  there  were  at  the  White 
Conduit  House — ^the  place  of  entertainment.  They  were  of  an  order 
which  would  now  be  thought  very  mild  indeed  ;  but  I  can  recollect 
being  taken  out  of  bed  to  look  at  the  fireworks,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  man  went  up  the  rope — 

^  Bope-danoers  a  score'. 
IVe  seen  before, 
]yiadame  Saqui,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blackmore ; " 

and  it  was  Mr.  Blackmore  who  used  to  ascend  from  the  White  Con- 
duit Gardens.  The  entertainments  were  probably  of  about  the  same 
rank  as  those  which  obtained  at  the  Flora  Gardens,  in  Walworth,  a 
few  years  ago. 

This  is  the  kind  of  scenery  and  "  properties''  which  lie  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  more  general  recollections  to  which  I  am  now  coming. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  recollections  date  distinctly  from 
two  years  of  age.  I  remember  friends  being  told  that  I  had  volunteered 
a  distinct  description  of  my  grand£Either,  who  died  before  I  was  quite 
two,  and  that  I  could  read  little  words  at  the  same  date.  But  of  this 
reading  business  more  by-and-by  \  for  it  is  connected  with  interesting 
psychological  problems. 

The  memory,  then,  of  Napoleon  and  the  great  sea-captains  of  his 
time  was  fresh  when  I  was  little,  and  they  enter  in  a  vague  way  into 
my  first  impressions  of  the  world.  I  cannot  remember  the  word 
Waterloo  ;  but  the  terror  of  a  great  battle,  ending  in  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  a  mighty  warrior,  was  strong  upon  me  whenever  I  saw  or 
called  to  mind  the  picture  of  the  carriage  in  which  Napoleon  had 
fled  from  the  field.  This  is  the  very  first  impression  I  can  remember 
which  places  me  in  direct  relation  with  the  world  at  large.  I  re- 
collect, also,  being  frightened  at  the  stories  of  the  press-gang  which 
came  out  in  the  talk  of  my  elders,  and  thinking  what  a  horrible 
thing  it  was  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  married  that  morning  to  be 
captiutMi  and  perhaps  never  heard  of  by  his  friends  again.  Ghost 
stories  and  fairy  tales  I  heard  none ;  they  were  not  in  the  line  of  my 
parents,  and  I  must  have  been  thirteen  before  I  read  anything  of 
the  kind,  except  in  shop-windows ;  and  that  was  not  much.  But  I 
call  to  mind  a  little  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  exposed  in  a  shop-window 
of  which  I  picked  up  two  verses : — 


'*  Hast^y  pudding  had  they 
For  dinner  next  day  ; 
Jack  ont,  and  let  out  of  Ida  wallet 
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The  giant  swore  flat^ 
SplutteiB, "  hux  could  he  do  that/' 
And  stuck  the  knife  into  his  gullet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Now  to  finish  Jack's  story 

Of  slAughteiing  gloij, 
That  wicked  old  giant  Galganthus 

Jack  sent  to  the  dead  ; 

For  he  cut  off  his  head, 
Just  as  jou  would  crop  off  a  polyanthus.'' 

It  may  l)c  crass  ignorance  which  makes  me  unable  to  assign  these 
rhymes  to  their  author,  but  he  cither  had  real  humour,  or  he  was  a 
duffer  who  became  funny  without  knowing  it;  for  that  sudden 
lugging  in  of  the  poor  polyanthus,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  is  capital. 

I  remember,  also,  in  a  shop-window  a  copy  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  in 
which  was  this  verse  : — 

"  Squire  Trueworth  was  told 

The  lam^table  tale. 
And  did  on  his  nejihew, 

A  captain,  prevail 
To  take  little  Thomas 

Out  with  him  to  sea, 
And  a  cottage  provide 

For  our  poor  Marjorie.' 

And,  what  is  more,  these  fragments  gave  me  vei'y  great  pleasure. 
The  only  other  thing  in  the  way  of  romance  that  I  can  remember  in 
those  very  early  times  is  the  story  of  Pasquino  and  Simona,  which  my 
mothei'  used  to  tell  me  by  way  of  solemn  warning  never  to  eat  sage 
without  washing  it.  The  reader  remembers  that  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  '^  Decameron.''  I  used  to  hear  it  without  the  Italian  names,  and 
how  my  mother  could  have  got  hold  of  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  I 
have  listened  no  end  of  times  to  her  account  of  the  two  lovers 
dropping  down  dead,  one  after  the  other,  merely  in  consequence  of 
tasting  leaves  of  sage  ;  and,  hon-ible  to  declare,  when  the  sage  plant 
came  to  be  examined,  a  hu(^e  toad  was  foiuid  squatting  at  the  roots. 
By  the  bye,  there  was  one  more  story  familial*  to  me  between  the 
years  two  and  five,  which  has  a  smack  of  romance  with  it  It  was 
about  a  boy  who  picked  up  a  worm  and  cherished  it  in  a  pond.  He 
w^ent  abroad ;  and  on  his  returning  home,  a  young  man,  this  prcoious 
worm,  grown  to  a  devouring  monster,  met  him  on  the  highway,  and 
made  a  meal  of  him.  This  tale  has  a  ''  kindcr-sortear ''  Dragon-  of 
Wantley  ring  with  it ;  and  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  something 
rather  like  it  belongs  to  that  wallet  of  universal  legend  out  of  which 
Time's  hand  does  not  ^et  so  many  alms  for  that  other  wallet  of 
his  as  he  does  from  plain  history. 

But  these  stories  were  too  matter  of  fact  for  my  infant  taste,  and. 
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besides,  too  simple;  they  were  slightly  stupid.  I  gloated,  in  very 
decided  preference,  over  anecdotes  of  the  press-gang,  the  shadow  of 
whidi  hangs  over  the  whole  scene  of  my  first  recollections  like  a  mist 
of  terror.  Besides  that,  I  remember  frequent  complaints  of  the 
hardships  which  had  been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  billeting 
of  soldiers  on  comparatively  poor  people — which  again  shows  that 
the  shadow  of  the  great  wars  had  not  been  quite  lifted  when  I  was  a 
little  child.  A  baby  was  not  likely  to  be  informed  by  his  parents, 
especially  as  they  were  puritan  people,  of  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  a 
year  or  two  before ;  but,  considering  the  vivacity  of  my  father's  mind, 
the  interest  he  took  in  what  was  passing,  and  his  eagerness  to  impart 
to  me  what  he  used  to  say  I  wanted,  "  general  knowledge,"  I  have  often 
wondered  that  I  never  heard  Byron's  name  in  all  my  childhood.  It  is 
not  oat  of  place  to  say  here  that  a  friend  of  mine,  now  dead,  and 
quite  competent  to  speak  upon  the  matter,  once  told  me,  upon  my 
mentioning  that  not  a  trace  of  Byron's  fame  had  come  down  to  me 
frtxm  my  childhood,  though  Napoleon's  had,  that  the  public  shock 
caused  by  that  man's  death  was  one  of  the  strongest  recollections  of 
his  adolescence.  "  You  can  have  no  idea,  sir,"  said  he,  "  how  we  young 
fellows  used  to  idolise  Byron.  His  death  threw  a  gloom  over  all 
England,  and  I  cried  as  if  I  had  lost  my  mother."  The  fact,  I  suppose, 
is  that  the  name  of  Byron  did  not  get  so  low  down  aJt  all  as  the  kind 
of  people  among  whom  I  lived.  My  father  and  mother  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Dutch  or  German  Jew;  there  were  other  Jews  in  the 
house ;  and  the  doctor,  who  used  to  come  when  anything  was  wrong, 
was  a  Jew.  These  were,  all  intelligent  people,  their  bright  ways  have 
left  a  mark  on  my  mind,  though  a  vague  one.  But,  though  it  would 
have  been  natural  to  say  to  a  child,  **  Byron  died  a  year  before  you 
were  bom,"  I  never  at  any  time  heard  of  him.  The  passover  cakes> 
and  the  "  Got  tarn  poy  "  of  these  Jews  applied  to  me,  I  well  re- 
member, and  the  interest  they  all  took  in  me ;  especially  the  doctor, 
who  used  to  comfort  my  mother  with  merry  oaths  when  she 
fretted  over  any  sign  of  uneasy  health  in  her  first-bom.  She  was 
particularly  afruid  of  my>  having  water  on  the  head ;  and  I  can 
reeolleot  his  laughing  and  saying  there  W€us  something  better  than 
waier  '^ ikercy^ as  he  pulled  my  ear,  with  profane  expressions  which 
I  did  not  imderstand*  My  mother  used  to  groan  over  the  oaths ; 
but  she  took  the  comfort,  and  she  liked  the  man.  A  perpetual  source 
of  amoaement  to  my  friends  was  the  faiilt  that  I  found  so  many 
things  "  ugly."  The  ".walmth  "  was  ugly,  the  "  bithon  "  was  ugly, 
''  little  fithes  "  (my  Hebrew  friends  ate  much  fish)  were  ugly,  especially 
about  the  eyes, — ^ahnost  everything  except  the  birds ;  and  Mrs.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Smith  were  ugly  too,  and  I  used  to  run  away  from  them. 
Ah,,  my  fine  friends  !  you  little  dreamed  what  I  used  to  go  through  at, 
say,  such  a  sight  aa  a  man  with  bleared  eyes,  or  a  wen,  or  a  beard  two 
dsys  old.     It  is  not  idly  that  I  note  this  in  passing. 
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lu  some  way  or  other  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  soldier- 
ing about  when  I  was  a  child ;  for  I  recollect  seeing  more  red-coats,  in 
'  troops,  about  the  streets  than  ever  I  have  seen  since,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  cavalry.  The  pageantry  used  to  affect  me. to  tears ; 
and  two  things  in  particular  gave  me  feelings  of  rapture.  One  was  a 
sort  of  flag  of  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  with  bells  to  it  (the 
horns  downward)  which  was  carried  by  some  one  with  the  soldiers : 
that  UKM  pretty  !  But  there  was  something  better  still — a  banner ; 
not  a  flog,  which  was  and  still  is  in  my  eyes  a  far  inferior  object, 
but  a  banner.  How  this  simple  object  affected  mc,  not  only  when  I 
saw  one,  but  in  fancies  and  recollections,  I  could  not  tell.  The  only 
other  thing  not  alive  which  I  think  powerfully  moved  me  was  the 
sacmment.  This  was  partly  from  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  but  largely  from  the  brightness  of  the  polished  cups  and  plates, 
the  whiteness  of  the  tablecloth  and  napkins,  the  symmetriccd  arrange- 
ment of  the  bread,  the  look  of  the  wine  as  it  was  poured  out,  and,  lastly, 
the  pleasant  though  very  slight  odour  which  it  sent  all  refund  the 
place. 

The  first  public  event  that  I  remember  is  the  death  of  (Jeorge  IV. 
The  little  chapel  we  went  to  was  hung  with  black  velvet, — ^pulpit 
and  galleries  being  all  in  mourning.  I  can  recollect  nothing  of  any 
special  reference  to  the  event  in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  hymn  given  out 
first  on  that  Sunday  morning  was — 

"  Hark,  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound  I 

Mine  ears  attend  the  cry  ! 
Ye  living  men,  oome  view  the  ground 

Where  yon  must  shortly  He. 
Prinoes,  this  day  must  be  your  bed, 

In  spite  of  all  your  towers  ;  « 

The  tall,  the  wise,  the  revered  head 

Must  lie  as  low  as  ours." 

This  doleful  ditty  of  Dr.  Watts  was  of  course  sung  because  the 
word  "  prince  "  happened  to  occur  in  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  long  extemporary  prayer  which  in  Dissenters'  chapels  comes 
in  the  middle  of  the  service,  something  was  said  of  "  a  national 
bereavement."  Such  is  life!  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ajstonishing 
capacity  of  self-humbug  which  the  average  human  being  can  display, 
even  in  what  he  so  often  calls  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 

Of  course  I  then  knew  nothing  of  such  matters  as  the  deceased 
king's  relations  with  his  wife  (I  made  up  for  lost  time  by  reading 
every  word  of  the  queen's  trial  before  I  was  fourteen) ;  but  that 
miserable  story  had  reached  all  classes  of  the  people  without  excep- 
tion. Though  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  it  meant,  I  can 
remember  one  of  my  father's  favourite  nay-words  was  "  Non  mi 
ricordo,"  when  he  wanted  to  dodge  a  subject  in  a  playful  manner ;  or, 
still  more  frequently,  to  hint  his  sense  that  some  one  else  was  evading 
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a  difficulty  that  ho  was  bound  to  meet.  Those  words  of  the  wituesis 
Majocchi  were  commonly  adopted  as  the  legends  of  caricatures^ 
especially  political  ones,  do^i-n  as  late,  I  ihinky  as  the  time  of  H.B., 
whose  wonderful  sketches  are  fresh  in  my  recollection.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  is  to  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  George  IV.  or  the  early  years  of  King  William's  reign  that 
I  must  assign  another  nay-word  of  my  other's,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  cannot  at  all  explain,  though  it  was  no  doubt  political.  I  have 
heard  him  say  to  his  friends, — workmen  like  himself, — "  0^,  George  ! 
there's  a  rat  in  the  trap  !  "  and  it  is  somehow  associated  in  my  mind 
with  Peel.  Surely,  indeed.  Peel  used  to  be  represented  in  H.B.'s 
sketches  with  a  rat-trap  in  his  hand.  I  think  I  can  see  him  now,  in 
one  of  them,  holding  the  trap.  He  is  in  a  stooping  attitude,  and  he 
has  a  common  cap  on  his  head.  This  nay-word  (the  twang  or  tune  of 
which  I  can  recall,  but,  of  course,  cannot  print)  used  always  to  make 
people  laugh ;  and  one  can  easily  guess  at  two  or  three  possible  mean- 
ings for  it. 

Another  public  topic  which  flavoured  the  talk  of  my  father  and  his 
friends,  was  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaud  and  his  valet "  Sellis." 
I  spell  the  word  at  a  venture,  on  what  lawyers  know  as  the  idem  sonans 
principle.  This,  indeed,  was  a  matter  upon  which  my  mother  used 
to  speak  as  freely  as  my  father,  and  I  never  knew  any  one  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  valet  (did  not  commit  suicide,  but)  was  murdered  by  the 
Duke.  This  member  of  the  royal  family  was,  I  could  see,  bitterly 
detested  by  the  English  people  in  general ;  and,  apparently,  there 
was  reason  for  hating  him,  and  for  the  sense  of  relief  which  was  ex- 
perienced when,  upon  the  accession  of  the  present  Queen,  he  betook 
himself  to  Hanover.  But  there  was  another  name  which  I  used  often 
to  hear  spoken  iu  accents  of  scorn  and  detestation — Castlereagh. 
Castlere^h  used  always  to  turn  up  naturally  in  conversation  about 
the  Duke  of  Cumberlimd's  valet.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  the  poor  marquis  did  commit  suicide ;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  hatred  with  which  the  political 
poor  of  those  days  regarded  him. 

Another  matter  of  some  public  interest  belonging  to  my  recollec 
tions  of  this  date  is  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Stratford, 
Essex,  to  introduce  steam  carriages  upon  common  roads.  The  first 
rough  unomamented  carriages  which  he  used  to  nm  at  Stratford, 
used  greatly  to  excite  me  and  others,  and  I  tried  to  make  little  steam- 
engines  out  of  my  own  head ;  not  without  a  sort  of  success.  Later 
on,  Mr.  Hancock  ran  steam-omnibuses  frt>m  Paddington  to  the  Bank  ; 
and  these  too,  by  no  means  inelegant  conveyances,  were  familiar  to 
me.  The  "  Era  "  and  "  Autopsy  "  were  the  names  of  two  of  them. 
They  used  to  fill  very  well,  though  I  presume  they  must  have  been 
very  hot  in  summer.  Mr.  Hancock's  place  was  in  the  City  Road, 
nearly  opposite  Windsor  Terrace,  where  I  think  Mr.  Micawber  lived — 
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a  desolatey  mangy  neighbourhood  it  was  in  those  days.  The  carriages 
used  to  stop  there  to  take  in  fuel  and  water,  and  they  had  a  difficulty 
in  getting  up  the  rise  at  the  City  Road  Bridge  over  the  oanaL  When 
Mr.  Hancock's  steam  carriages  ceased  to  run,  the  place  was  taken  for 
Fry's  Cocoa,  and  I  think  it  is  still  a  cocoa  place. 

I  think  I  also  remember  one  of  the  very  earliest  attempts  to 
'^  illuminate "  with  gas.  This  was,  I 'suppose,  at  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.  It  was  a  simple  row  of  gas  jets  in  front  of  Volckmann's, 
the  confectioner.  In  those  days  certain  cakes  stamped  '^Volck- 
mann"  used  to  be  great  &.yourites,  and  Vcdokmann's  carts  were 
to  be  seen  all  over  London.  By  the  bye,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
with  others,  but  I  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  style  of  illumination 
with  coloured  oil-lamps ;  the  effect  is  so  much  softer.  I  like  even 
the  old  style  with  simple  candles.  One  of  the  prettiest  effects  I 
witnessed  at  the  illuminations  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales's  recovery 
was  at  Fife  House,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's,  where  candles  were  chiefly 
used  for  lighting  up.  In  my  childhood,  the  sale  of  small  clay  stands 
for  the  candles  constituted  quite  a  trade  at  times  of  illumination. 

I  also  remember  the  procession  of  Fairlop  Fair  in  those  days,  and 
my  vague  recollections  of  the  decorated  ships  on  wheels  that  were 
dragged  along  the  streets  and  to  the  tree  in  the  Forest  are  very 
pretty.  But  incredible  as  I  know  it  will  appear,  I  paid  very  little 
attention  to  external  matters,  because  I  wajs  so  much  occupied  at 
this  age  with  theological,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  questions  of 
the  profoundest  order ;  one  of  them  I  will  mention  at  once — ^the 
relation  of  patriotism  to  private  virtue.  It  will  arise  again  in  the 
course  of  these  papers. 

Fairlop  Faii:  reminds  me  of  another  fair  which  I  also  went  through 
once — ^Bartholomew !  It  was  at  night ;  I  was  carried  ;  and  my 
recollections  are  of  the  vaguest ;  but  I  remember  well  the  lights,  tiie 
noise,  the  confusion,  and  my  refusal  to  have  anything  to  say  to  a 
gilt  cock-in-breeches  that  was  bought  for  me,  as  a  fairing,  the  amuse- 
ment that  my  scorn  of  this  precious  gift  occasioned,  and  the  amende 
that  was  made  to  me  the  next  day  by  the  presentation  of  a  musical 
waggon  with  toy  sacks  of  flour  in  it.  "V^Tio  took  me  to  the  fair  and 
made  me  those  gifts  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  But  the  cock-in-breeches 
was  one  of  those  little  experiments  which,  stimulated  by  my  unlike. 
ness  to  most  children,  grown  persons  only  too  frequently  made  upon 
my  tastes. 

And  Bartholomew  Fair  reminds  me  of  something  else  which  I 
certainly  must  not  omit.  I  heard  my  mother  say  in  those  days  that 
the  flrst  sight  she  saw  on  taking  her  first  walk  in  London — which 
happened  to  be  Smithfield  way — ^was  a  row  of  men,  just  hung, 
swinging  from  the  gallows  at  the  Old  Bailey.  She  turned  faint,  and 
was  caught  in  somebody's  arms  just  as  she  was  about  to  fall.  After 
a  few  dizzy  moments  ehe  came  to,  but  on  going  [to  her  pocket  soon 
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afterwards,  found  it  had  been  picked.  The  day  on  which  a  man  was 
to  be  executed  was  a  time  of  awful  excitement  to  my  mother.  Her 
face  was  red,  her  eyes  suffused  and  wild — indeed,  she  looked  not 
unlike  a  mad  woman.  The  trembling  of  her  hands  used  to  make  me 
miserable ;  but  it  is  only  in  looking  back  with  matured  sensibilities 
that  I  know  what  she  must  have  been  going  through  when  at  such 
times  she  would  whisper,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  face,  and 
that  red-hot  mad  woman's  glare,  ''How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long]" 
The  next  day,  or  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  she  would  be  calmer, 
and  would  be  saying  to  herself,  after  her  usual  manner,  "  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  %  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ] 
Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  for  the  light  of  His 
countenance,  who  is  my  strength  and  my  helper  for  ever."  The 
quotation  was  not  quite  correct,  but  that  was  the  way  she  used  to 
make  it.  Then  she  would  go  on  mending  the  stockings.  But,  after 
a  time  it  would  be  made  very  clear  she  had  not  forgotten  the  dreadful 
subject,  for  she  would  turn  abruptly  to  me  and  say,  in  agitated  tones, 
"  My  dear,  when  you  are  grown  up,  never  read  a  newspaper  ! "  On 
second  thoughts,  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  that  particular 
incident  about  the  six  men  hanging  did  not  happen  to  my  grand- 
mother, not  my  mother. 

Belonging  to  my  early  childhood  there  is  one  other  public  topic 
ivhich  enters  into  my  recollections ;  at  least,  I  suppose  women's  dress 
may  be  considered  a  public  topic.  The  era  of  my  childhood  was,  I 
think,  that  of  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and  big  leghorn  bonnets  (I  have 
heard  my  mother  speak  with  a  kind  of  awe  of  "  a  real  leghorn  ") ;  but 
the  time  of  very  tight-sitting  skirts  must  have  been  exceedingly  fresh 
in  people's  memories,  for  I  remember  a  song  about  it.  The  chorus 
contained  the  w^ord  "  bombazine,"  and — ccetera  desutit.  The  students 
of  the  bad  burlesques  of  recent  years  (I  am  very  carefiil  to  say  bad 
burlesque,  for  a  good  burlesque  is  one  of  my  passions)  wfll  easily 
supply  the  joke  which  the  general  reader  will  not  care  to  have 
suggested. 

These  recollections  seem  to  suggest  l)ut  slender  materials  for  an 
attempt  to  bridge  over,  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers,  the  gulf 
between  the  time  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  and  the  present  day. 
But  such  an  attempt,  however  slightly,  I  propose  to  make. 

Ax  Irreconcileable. 
{To  be  conHniied, ) 
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Onck,  when  the  wondrous  work  was  new, 
I  deemed  Darwinian  dreams  untrue, 
But  now  I  must  admit  with  shame 
The  caudal  stock  from  which  we  came, — 
Seeing  a  sight  to  slay  all  hope : 
A  Monkey  with  a  Microscope ! 

A  clever  Monkey — he  can  squeak, 

Scream,  bite,  munch,  mumble,  all  but  speak  ; 

Studies  not  merely  monkey-sport 

But  vices  of  a  himian  sort ; 

Is  petulant  to  most,  but  sweet 

To  those  who  pat  him,  give  him  meat ; 

Can  imitate  to  admiration 

Man's  gestures,  gait,  gesticulation ; 

Is  amorous,  and  takes  no  pain 

To  hide  his  aphroditaf  vein  ; 

And  altogether,  trimly  drest 

In  human  breeches,  Coat,  and  vest, 

Looks  human,  and  upon  the  whole 

Lacks  nothing,  save  perchance  a  Soul. 

For  never  did  his  gestures  strike 
As  so  absurdly  human-like, 
As  now,  when,  having  foui^d  with  joy 
Some  poor  old  human  Pedant's  toy, 
A  Microscope,  he  squats  to  view  it, 
Tunis  up  and  down,  peers  in  and  thro*  it, 
Screws  up  his  cunning  eye  to  scan. 
Just  like  a  clever  little  man ! 
And  from  his  skin,  with  radiant  features, 
Selecting  small  inferior  creatures. 
Makes  mortal  wonder  in  what  college  he 
Saw  real  Men  study  Entomology? 

A  clever  monkey ! — worth  a  smile ! 
How  really  human  is  his  style  ; 
How  worthy  of  our  admiration 
Is  such  delicious  imitation! — 
And  I  believe  with  all  my  might 
Religion  wrong  and  science  right, 
Seeing  a  sight  to  slay  all  hope : 
A  Monkey  use  a  Microscope  ! 

Robert  Buuu^vnan. 
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OFF    THE    SKELLIGS. 

By  J£AN  IKaELOW. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

**  I'm  young  and  strong,  my  Marlon ; 
None  danoe  like  me  on  the  green  ; 
And  gin  ye  forsake  me,  Mazion, 
I'll  e'en  draw  up  with  Jean.'* 

I  DID  not  now  sit  in  the  morning-room,  for  I  could  not  find  in  mj 
heart  to  make  Lou  uncomfortable,  and  I  observed  that  my  proposal 
to  Mrs.  Henfrey  that  Valentine  and  I  should  read  in  the  drawing-room 
with  her  was  met  with  such  ready  willingness,  that  I  could  not  but 
suppose  she  wished  Captain  Walker  to  have  every  opportunity  for 
making  himself  agreeable. 

After  we  had  read,  we  took  a  walk  or  a  drive ;  indeed,  we  were 
thrown  together  almost  all  day  long,  and  I  was  so  keenly  aware  of 
the  folly  I  should  commit  if  I  indulged  any  dream  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Brandon,  that  I  tried  earnestly  to  write  and  walk,  to  talk  and 
practise,  as  much  as  I  could,  and  starve  him  out  of  my  thoughts  by 
occupying  myself  with  other  things. 

He  had  deliberately  gone  away  in  the  very  midst  of  his  apparent 
interest  about  me.  It  was  not  to  please  Tom,  that  I  had  plainly 
seen ;  and  there  had  been  no  talk  of  business. 

"  Well,**  said  Valentine,  one  day  when  we  set  out  for  our  walk,  "  I 
consider  that  Giles  is  in  for  a  thousand  poimds.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  that  he  gave  Emily  that  sum  when  she  was 
married,  and  promised  it  to  the  others  )  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  heard  it." 

"  WeU,  he  did ;  and  he  is  to  let  me  have  the  same  sum  to  put  me 
to  college.     That's  what  gives  him  so  much  power  over  me." 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  rich." 

"  He  isn't ;  but  he  has  plenty.  That,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  my 
pa's  doing.     Why,  this  house  belongs  to  Giles." 

VOL.    XI.  B 
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"  Indeed  I " 

"Tes ;  papa  was  his  father's  guardian.  His  father  died  suddenly, 
you  know,  before  he  was  bom.". 

"  I  have  heard  that." 

''  So  papa  and  sister  went  and  fetched  poor  manuna  here,  and  she 
stayed  tOl  after  Giles  was  bom ;  she  did  ^lothing  but  cry,  and  made 
them  so  miserable.  She  used  to  sit,  when  she  got  a  little  better, 
under  that  laurustinus  tree  and  nurse  Giles,  and  cry  over  him.  Then 
she  said  she  should  be  happier  if  she  went  to  her  own  people  in 
Scotland;  so  papa  took  her  there,  and  she  soon  got  better,  and 
married  Mr.  Grant.  Well  then,  most  of  what  Mr.  Brandon  had  left 
became  the  property  of  his  child,  and  papa  was  his  guardian,  and 
managed  it  so  well,  that  by  the  time  Giles  was  of  age  his  patrimony 
was  nearly  doubled.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  how  papa  came 
to  marry  mamma)" 

«  No.    TeU  it  me." 

''Why,  of  course  papa  and  mamma  used  to  correspond  about 
Giles,  and  papa  wished  him  to  go  to  school,  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
coolness  between  them,  because  papa  thought  it  so  silly  of  mamma 
to  marry  again  so  soon.  Well,  after  Mr.  Grant  had  been  dead  a 
jwar^  ibere  was  some  business  to  be  settled,  and  mamma  had  some 
pi^iBro  to  sign  about  Giles.  But  papa  had  the  gout  and  could  not  go 
tot  Rflotland,  so  Tnft.mmiL  had  to  come  to  him,  and  she  left  Giles 
bahind^for  fear  papa  should  want  to  get  him  and  send  him  to 
sehoeL 

''  She  came  here  in  a  snow-storm,  and  papa  was  very  cross  and 
jWrnaWtng  a  |*ood  deal  about  his  gout.  He  was  nearly  sixty  then,  and 
had  lueea  a  kind  of  widower  thirty  years.  When  he  found  that  mamma 
had  left  Giles  behind  he  was  very  angry.  I  can't  tell  the  story  so 
liell  as  sister  does ;  it's  the  only  one  she  ever  does  tell  well  She 
was  with  papa,  and  when  he  said,  'Are  there  no  possible  means, 
madam,  by  which  I  can  get  that  boy  into  my  hands  T  mamma  said, 
'  I  cannot  tell  what  means  you  may  have  in  reserve,  but  those  which 
you  have  tsried  at  present  are  quite  ineffectuaL'  Sister  thought  they 
were  going  to  quarrel,  so  she  got  out  of  the  room  as  &8t  as  she 
could ;  but  when  she  came  in  again  (mamma  was  always  considered 
a  very  fistscinating  person),  she  found  papa  in  an  excellent  temper, 
and  he  told  her  he  had  been  talking  with  Mrs.  Grant,  and  she  had 
promised  to  let  him  have  her  son.  And  so  mamma  did,  you  know, 
but  she  came  with  him  and  Liz  and  Lou  and  Emily  also.  I  have 
always  thought  it  showed  a  beautiful  spirit  of  discernment  in  my 
dear  mother,  that  no  sooner  was  I  bom  than  she  perceived  my 
superior  merit,  and  showed  an  open  preference  for  me  over  all  her 
other  children.  On  the  other  hand,  so  blind  is  poor  human  nature 
that  papa  always  had  a  kind  of  infatuation  in  favour  of  Giles. 

^'  Papa  sent  Giles  to  Trinity,  and  wished  him  to  study  law,  but  he 
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hates  the  law,  and  eays  if  he  marries  he  shall  buy  land  and  go  and 
settle  in  New  Zealand.*  It  is  a  Incky  thing  for  ns  that  papa  managed 
so  well  for  him,  for  now  Giles  always  persists  that  we  have  a  claim 
on  his  property  in  consequence." 

From  day  to  day  Valentine  and  I  oultivated  our  intimacy.  We 
went  together  to  call  on  Miss  Dorinda,  we  took  rides  together  and 
went  fern-hunting  in  the  woods,  we  studied,  we  quarrelled  and  made 
it  up  again.  We  were  at  first  glad  to  be  together  for  want  of  other 
society,  but  by  degrees  we  got  used  to  each  other,  and  liked  to 
discuss  in  company  the  progress  of  Captain  Walker's  wooing,  the 
▼arious  croquet  parties  we  went  to,  and  the  nei^bours  who  came  to 
lunch  and  to  call. 

Once,  and  only  once,  Valentine  gave  himself  a  holiday  firom  his 
Greek,  and  left  me  all  the  morning.  About  three  o'dook  he 
returned  and  burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming  that  he  should  not 
have  been  so  late  if  he  had  not  fidlen  in  with  a  crowd  of  people 
running  to  farmer  Coles',  and  declaring  that  one  of  his  ricks  Was  on 
fire. 

''  I  ran  after  them,  hoping  to  see  the  fim,  and  help  to  throw  water, 
when  Tim  Coles,  the  farmer's  own  brother,  lagged  behind  and  began 
to  lament  and  talk  about  his  feelings.  'Come,  Tim,'  said  I,  'you 
block  up  the  stile ;  let  me  get  ovei>'  '  Ah ! '  said  he,  '  my  poor 
brother !  Blood's  thicker  than  water.'  '  So  I  perceive/  said  I,  '  so 
much  thicker  that  it  won't  ran.'  Put  that  into  the  novel ;  it's  muah 
better  than  anything  you  can  invent  yourself.  Well,  we  soon  had 
the  fire  out,  I  was  too  late  for  the  train,  but  though  I  had  to  wait 
for  the  next,  I  was  glad;  for  Charlotte  was  there,  and  Prentice 5 
they  were  waiting  for  old  Tikey  to  come  down  from  some  missionaiy 
meeting  he'd  been  to.  We  amused  ourselves  with  plantiiRg.  Char- 
lotte said,  'If  I  were  to  plant  you  and  what  you  frequently  do, 
myself  and  something  indefinite,  what  would  come  upl' — ^but,  dear 
me !  you  never  can  guess  anything,  and,  besides,  an  old  salt  like  you 
oug^t  not  to  plant,  you  should  fish.  If  I  were  to  throw  myself  into 
the  sea  when  you  were  fishing,  what  should  you  catch) " 

"An  odd  fish)" 

"  No." 

"A  flat-fish)" 

"No,  you  crab,  but  a  great  sole.  A  friend  of  St.  George's  used 
to  say  that  he  was  aU  soul — so  am  I,  except  my  body.  Come,  I'll 
give  you  another  plant.  If  I  were  to  plant  the  mother  of  hexa- 
meters painted  gold-colotur,  and  what  I  should  like  to  give  you,  what 
would  come  up  ?    Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  bee  orchis  9 " 

"  I  consider  you  a  very  impertinent  boy.  Besides^  they  ought  to 
apeU." 

"  No,  they  belong  to  the  botanical^  not  to  the  educated  classes. 
Sc0M  for  the  novel — '  And  here  the  gracef^  youth,  producing  a  costly 
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ring,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  finely-formed  lips,  as  was  his  frequent  haMt.'  " 

"He  did  nothing  of  the  ki^d,"  I  exclaimed.  "How  dare  you! 
you  never  did  kiss  it,  and  you  never  will.  Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  hang  my  hand  over  the  end  of  the  sofa  that,  as  Sairey  Gamp  says, 
you  'may  put  your  lips  to  it  when  so  dispoged'?" 

"Why,  you  don't  think  I  was  in  earnest,  do  you?"  exclaimed 
Valentine,  shaking  with  laughter.  "  Kiss  your  hand,  indeed !  I 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  on  any  accoimt,  I  can  tell  you !  No,  it  was 
a  scene."  And  he  stuck  a  little  ring  on  the  top  of  one  of  his  great 
fingers,  and  said,  in  a  more  colloquial  tone,  "  Just  see  if  this  fits,  will 
you?" 

"  Yes,  it  fits  pretty  weU." 

"  It  only  cost  seven-and-sixpence." 

"And  quite  enough,  too,  for  it  is  a  rubbishing  little  thing." 

"Well,  keep  it,  then,  for  the  present,  lest  I  should  lose  it.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thrilling  tale,  and  appeal  to  all  your 
better  feelings." 

"  Do." 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  the  day  Giles  went  away,  he  got  up 
very  early  indeed ;  I  heard  him,  and  got  up  too,  and  went  into  his 
room  while  he  was  shaving.  I  told  him  I  had  only  five  shillings  in 
my  pocket,  and  put  it  to  him,  '  as  a  man  and  a  brother,'  whether, 
considering  the  state  of  his  own  finances,  he  had  the  heart  to  let  such 
a  state  of  things  continue.  It  was  once  his  own  case — ^how  did  he 
like  it )  I  asked.  The  wretch  answered,  '  0  Vheureux  temps  qucmd 
fetais  d  malhearmx  I '  and  went  on  lathering  himself  in  a  way  that 
was  very  unfeeling,  considering  how  late  my  whiskers  are  in  coming. 
'What  do  you  want  to  buy?'  said  Giles.  I  told  him  a  ring. 
'  Whew  ! '  he  answered,  '  a  ring  !  Why  can't  you  seal  your  letters 
with  a  shilling  %  Well,  come,'  he  said,  '  if  you'll  have  your  father's 
crest  well  cut,  I'll  give  you  five  pounds.'  *  What ! '  I  answered,  *  do 
you  think  I  am  such  a  muff  as  to  want  a  signet  ring  %  No,  I  want 
one  for  a  present.'  Well,  by  that  time  I  had  got  the  five  sovereigns. 
'  A  present  I '  said  Giles,  with  infinite  scorn ;  '  for  whom  % '  I  told 
him  it  was  for  a  lady,  and,  instead  of  treating  the  matter  as  if 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  he  laughed  in  an  in- 
sulting manner,  and  then  turned  grave,  and  desired  me  not  to  make 
myself  ridiculous  by  any  such  foolery ;  he  wanted  to  know  the  lady's 
name,  and  said  if  it  was  Fanny  Wilson,  I  was  most  presumptuous ; 
indeed,  at  my  age,  it  would  be  very  impertinent  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  that  papa  would  be  very  angry;  he  added,  D.  dear,  that  if  I 
would  only  wait  a  couple  of  years,  there  really  was  no  saying  what 
might  happen  in  that  quarter.  I  said  it  was  not  Fanny  Wilson. 
'Has  it  any  reference,  then,  to  that  foolish  boy.  Prentice?'  he 
next  asked.     I  could  not  altogether  say  that  it  had  not     *  Because 
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if  it  has,  and  you  give  a  ring  to  Charlotte  on  purpose  to  vex  him,  I 
shall  be  much  disappointed  in  you,'  he  said.  I  said  I  could  not 
divulge  the  lady's  name,  but  of  course  I  could  not  help  laughing, 
because  he  was  so  grave  and  so  angry,  and  seemed  so  astonished  at 
my  folly.  No  lady,  he  said,  would  accept  a  ring  from  a 'mere 
boy.  *  I'll  bet  you  all  the  money  that  I  don't  spend  on  the  ring,'  I 
said,  *■  that  this  lady  does.'  '  If  she  does,'  said  Giles,  \  I  give  you 
five  sovereigns  more.'  Only  think  of  that !  I  know  if  he  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  would  have  made  me  teU  him  every- 
thing. As  it  is,  D.  dear,  I  can  make  myself  happy  in  the  hope  of 
future  pelf;  the  ring  is  for  you." 

"  For  me  I  how  dare  you  1 " 

''  Yes,  for  you.  It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  already  to-day  to 
make  a  fellow-creature  perfectly  miserable.  Prentice  is  now,  I  have 
little  doubt,  tearing  his  hair." 

Upon  this  I  took  off  the  ring  and  laid  it  inside  the  fender,  where 
I  told  him  it  would  remain  unless  he  picked  it  up.  Following  his 
brother's  lead,  I  also  said  that  if  he  had  done  it  in  earnest  it  would 
have  been  very  foolish,  but  as  it  was  in  joke  it  was  impertinent. 

''  It's  all  Prentice's  fault,"  he  burst  out.  ''  He  gave  Charlotte  a 
ring,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  subdue  him  unless  I  can  match  him ; 
his  insolence  is  insufferable.  You  should  have  seen  his  jealous  misery 
to-day  when  I  said,  carelessly,  that  I  was  going  to  buy  a  ring.  I  hate 
that  fellow — at  least  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  Christian  charity  I 
do.  The  great  joy  and  desire  of  his  life  is  to  do  what  nobody  else 
can  j  but  if  other  young  feUows  can  be  engaged  at  nineteen,  why  there 
is  no  glory  in  it,  and  no  grandeur  either.  However,  I  shall  pick  up 
the  ring,  and  trust  to  your  better  feelings  not  to  deprive  me  of  all 
this  money." 

We  argued  and  bickered  some  time,  and  then  were  reconciled; 
what,  indeed,  was  the  use  of  quarrelling  with  a  youth  whose  simpli- 
city was  so  transparent,  and  whose  temper  was  so  imperturbable  % 

That  night  the  ring  was  sent  to  me  with  a  polite  note  begging  my 
acceptance  of  it.  I  returned  it  the  next  morning  before  I  left  my 
room  in  a  similar  note,  declining  to  receive  it.  This  process  was 
repeated  every  night  and  every  morning  till  the  next  Sunday,  when, 
as  we  were  walking  home  from  church,  Valentine  exclaimed,  ''  I  say 
Prentice  has  been  low  all  this  week,  and  now  he  despairs.  I  heard 
him  speak  snappishly  to  Charlotte,  upon  which  she  replied,  '  Well, 
how  can  I  help  it  if  they  do  correspond ! '  What  an  inconsiderate 
world  this  is!  /would  not,  on  any  account,  make  a  fellow  so 
miserable  as  you  have  made  Prentice  !" 

"  Correspond  1  what  do  you  mean ! " 

'^  Oh,  I  remarked  to  Prentice,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
we  corresponded ;  so  we  do— we  write  daily.  That  is  entirely  your 
doing.     I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing." 
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The  note  with  the  ring  in  it  was  sent  to  me  as  usual  that  night, 
and  for  the  fixst  time  Liz  was  with  me.  Mrs.  Brand  brought  it  in 
with  the  usual  simper  and  the  usual  message :  *'*'  Mr.  Valentine's  com- 
pliments, ma'am,  and  wishes  you  pleasant  dreams."  I  told  the  story 
to  Liz,  and  she  was  very  much  amused;  but  when  I  related  the 
anecdote  about  the  correspondence,  she  agreed  with  me  that  the  joke 
must  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  we  thought  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  would  be  to  make  over  the  ring  to  somebody 
else. 

So  I  put  it  on  her  finger,  and  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I 
saw  it  catch  Valentine's  eye,  and  heard  him  ask  her  where  she  got  it. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  carelessly,  "  it's  a  thing  that  Dorothea  had  no 
yalue  for,  so  she  gave  it  to  me." 

''  Did  shel"  said  Valentine,  with  joyful  readiness ;  ^'  then  the  game 
is  won  at  last !  and  I'll  write  at  once  for  that  photographing  camera ; 
it  only  costs  8Z.  10&,  and  now  I  can  have  it."  * 

Lou  and  Captain  Walker,  who  were  evidently  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  looked  on  amused,  and  I  asked  what  the  ring  had  to  do  with 
the  camera. 

Valentine  replied  that  people  could  not  give  away  what  did  not 
belong  to  them,  therefore  it  was  evident,  by  my  own  act,  that  I 
acknowledged  the  ring  to  be  mine ;  I  had  accepted  it,  and  given  it 
away;  so  he  should  at  once  appropriate  the  promised  gift  from 
St  George. 

It  was  quite  in  vain  for  me  to  protest  and  declare ;  everybody  was 
against  me  ;  even  Mrs.  Henfrey  was  roused  to  interest,  and  laughed, 
and  demonstrated  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  dearer  than  Valentine's 
case. 

The  camera  was  ordered  that  very  morning,  and  we — ^that  is  Valen- 
tine and  I — spent  from  that  time  forth  several  hours  of  each  day  in 
taking  portraits  with  it.  Hideous  things  some  of  them  were ;  they 
had  an  evO  grin  on  their  faces,  so  we  tried  sitting  with  gravity,  and 
then  the  portraits  glared  at  beholders  with  desolate  gloom.  At  last 
we  grew  tired  of  troubling  ourselves  as  to  the  expression  of  our  Reuses ; 
sat  carelessly,  and  some  very  good  ones  came  out,  which  we  spoilt  by 
over-burning  in  the  sun,  or  spotted  by  soaking  in  a  badly-mixed  bath. 

We  set  the  camera  out  of  doors  on  the  lawn,  and  worked  at  this 
new  trade,  till  at  last,  when  we  had  wasted  more  than  half  the  stock 
of  chemicals,  we  arrived  at  tolerable  skill,  and  took  Captain  Walker^a 
unmeaning  face,  light  eye,  and  sandy  whiskers,  so  weU,  that  even  Mrs. 
HcDfrey  declared  it  to  be  a  speaking  likeness,  and  arrayed  herself  in 
velvet,  and  came  out  on  the  lawn  to  sit. 

Mr.  Mortimer  encouraged  this  rage  for  photography  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  good  for  Valentine's  lungs  to  be  out  so  much  in 
the  air. 

We  took  all  the  friends  of  the  family,  and  all  the  cottagers.    We 
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took  the  home  party  in  every  variety  of  cogtume  and  attitude ;  we 
took  Captain.  Walker  leaning  on  Lou's  chair;  he  evidently  wifihed  to 
look  sentimental  j  she  told  him  to  give  himself  a  military  expreasion. 
In  his  desire  to  combine  the  two,  he  looked  both  foolish  and  fieree, 
but  Lou  was  pleased.  We  then  took  hiiii  again  .in  his  ftill  dress,  wi^ 
one  hand  pointing  at  nothing  in  the  distance.  His  hand  came  OBt  as 
big  as  his  head,  but  what  of  thati  nothing  is  perfect. 

St  George  being  away,  we  adopted  the  smoking-room  and  used  it 
as  a  portrait  galleiy,  and  stuck  the  pictures  all  ovor  his  walUs  with 
pins ;  there  they  hung  to  dry,  while  we,  having  stained  our  fingem  ef 
a  liVely  brown  with  collodion,  and  having  arrived  at  tolerable  skffl, 
sighed  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  took  the  portrait  of  every  cliflli 
and  monitor  in  Giles's  own  particular  village  school,  where  he  Mad  a 
select  company  of  little  girls  bringing  up  on  purpose  to  be  seat  to 
Canada. 

We  then  took  portraits  in  character.  Valentine  bought  a  fgtut  tkf 
moustaches,  and  came  out  as  a  brigand.  I  was  dressed  up  aer  a  Ml 
girl,  having  a  basket  of  mackerel  on  my  head,  which  we  got  from  the 
cook.  Those  mackerel  stood  a  long  time  in  the  sun,  and  when  Hbfij 
ajlpeared  at  table  the  family  declined  to  partake  of  them^  but  ttie 
photograph  was  the  very  best  we  ever  did. 

As  time  went  on,  I  was  the  more  glad  of  this  occupation,  fot  we 
heard  nothing  of  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon,  and  as  no  one  but  Yaleiitine 
and  myself  seemed  to  think  this  at  aU  singular,  I  sometimes  tlioaght 
the  family  must  know  something  of  their  movements ;  Hiongh,  when  I 
made  any  remark  on  Tom's  long  absence,  Mr.  Mortimer  or  Mrs. 
Henfrey  would  reply  to  the  effect  that  it  was  dull  in  the  eoimfary. 

One  day,  when  the  weather  was  particularly  fine,  and  we^  aHer 
working  hard  at  our  Greek,  had  taken  some  very  snocessfol  photo- 
graphs, Valentine  got  Liz  to  lend  him  the  ring,  and  asked  me  just  te 
put  it  on  while  my  portrait  was  being  taken  as  a  loideaiBBid.  I 
declined,  for  I  had  a  suspicion  that  some  farther  torture  to  PMitiee 
would  ensue,  but  as  he  made  a  great  point  of  it,  and  I  did  not  Mke 
to  yield,  I  at  last  went  in  and  ensconced  myself  in  the  smoking-nKitar 
As  I  stood  by  the  table  he  shortly  entered,  bearing  the  ring  on  a  large 
silver  waiter,  and  following  me  about  the  room,  laughing  and  begging 
me  to  put  it  on.  He  walked  after  me  roimd  and  round  the  taMe.  .  I 
then  retreated  before  him  till  the  walk  became  a  run,  and  I  at  last 
darted  out  of  the  room  and  ran  upstairs,  he  striding  after,  vowinglhait 
I  should  wear  it.  Li  that  style,  both  out  of  breath  with  lang^tinig^  we 
ran  up  one  staircase  and  down  another,  up  the  gallery  and  along  the 
wing,  the  ring  rattling  and  dancing  on  the  waiter,  and  Valentiiie  wilfli 
eracked  voice  vociferating  and  quoting ;  tiU,  stopped  at  last  by  Ite 
window  seat,  I  turned  to  bay  quite  breathless,  and  he  dropped  on  one 
knee  and  held  up  his  waiter  with  the  ring  on  it,  still  lauding,  but 
Tmable  to  articulate  a  word. 
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.  At  .tdiiB  precise  point  of  time  a  door  close  at  hand  flew  open,  and 
somebody  coming  out,  nearly  tumbled  oyer  Valentine's  legs. 

Mr.  Mortimer. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intense  surprise  of  his  countenance  when 
he  saw  Valentine's  attitude  and  the  ring.  In  spite  of  our  laughter,  it 
was  evident  that  this  little  tableau  had  greatly  struck  him,  and  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  he  turned  again  very  quietly  into  his  dress- 
ing-room and  shut  the  door  behind  him  without  saying  a  word. 

Now  if  he  had  laughed  or  spoken,  I  should  not  have  thought  so 
miich  of  it,  but  that  withdrawal  and  that  great  surprise  were  very 
mortifying,  because  it  seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not  treat  the 
matter  as  the  silly  joke  of  a  boy. 

Valentine  saw  this  as  well  as  I  did,  and  when  he  rose  from  his 
knees  he  looked  very  foolish.  I  was  not  in  the  best  humour  possible, 
and  as  we  walked  downstairs  together  in  a  very  crest-fallen  state, 
Mr.  Mortimer's  surprise  being  fiir  more  disconcerting  than  Valentine's 
joke,  I  said  I  thought  he  had  better  go  and  explain  the  whole  thing 
to  his  father,  make  light  of  it,  and  expressly  say  that  the  ring  was 
only  offered  as  an  ornament  to  be  worn  in  a  portrait. ' 
•  .For  once  he  was  out  of  coimtenance,  and  made  excuses.  His  father, 
he  was  sure,  would  ask  what  he  meant  by  it,  perhaps  would  inquire  if 
he  meant  any  thing  serious. 

"  He  will  say  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  answered  with  some  asperity ; 
"  ridieulous !  Even  if  he  did,  you  would  only  have  to  speak  out  and 
say  '  no,'  like  a  boy  and  a  Briton." 

.  "  I  sha'n't  say  anything  of  the  sort,"  he  answered,  sulkily.  "  I 
like  you  better  than  any  girl  in  the  world.  Charlotte's  nothing  to  you, 
nor  Jane  Wilson  either." 

.  I  was  yeiy  angry  with  him  for  talking  such  nonsense,  but  J  argued 
the  point  with  him,  and  proved  by  force  of  reasoning  that  he  and  I 
were  friends  and  could  be  nothing  else.  He  b^;an  to  yield.  I  might 
be  right.  I  summed  up  the  facts,  and  his  mind  inclined  to  agree  with 
me.  «Then  why  had  he  been  so  foolish  1  He  said  he  didn't  exactly 
know.  I  supposed  it  must  have  been  out  of  perversity.  He  thought 
it  must  have  been,  and,  recovering  Ms  spirits,  began  to  whistle. 

So  having  by  this  time  returned  to  the  lawn,  I  sat  down  on  a  heap 
of  mown  grass,  and  began  to  harangue  him  on  the  necessity  of  his 
going  to  explain  matters  to  his  father,  when'  I  suddenly  forgot  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  a  circumstance  which  took  place,  and  did 
not  think  of  it  again  for  at  least  an  hour. 

'  He  was  sitting  at  my  feet,  playing  with  the  mown  grass,  .and 
blushing,  when  hearing  footsteps  close  to  us  he  looked  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  here's  Giles,  I  declare !  "  and  Mr.  Brandon,  stepping 
up,  shook  hands  with  me  and  looked  at  me  with  some  attention. 

No  wonder,  for  I  was  arrayed  in  white  tarlatan,  I  had  a  crown  of 
flowers  on  my  head,  and  my  upper  skirt  was  filled  with  bunches  of 
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lilac,  laburnum,  and  peonies.  Captain  Walker  had  taken  great  pains 
to  persuade  Lou  to  be  taken  dressed  as  a  bride,  while  Liz  and  I 
strewed  flowers  before  her  in  the  character  of  bridesmaids.  At  the 
lost  moment,  when  all  seemed  propitious,  Lou  had  failed  the  poor 
man,  but  Liz  and  I,  determined  not  to  have  the  trouble  of  dressing 
fbr  nothing,  intended  to  be  taken  without  her. 

''  Oh,  Afr.  Brandon,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  come  home !  Where 
is  Tom )  is  he  up  in  his  room)" 

*'*'  No,"  he  answered,  cheerfully,  and  as  if  he  wished  me  to  think 
his  announcement  a  commonplace  one,  but  could  not  quite  manage 
it.  ''  I  left  him  behind  with  the  Captain.  He  sent  his  love  to  you. 
We  only  spent  four  days  in  town,  and  I  have  been  cruising  about 
with  them  ever  since.     They  put  me  ashore  yesterday  at  Gosport." 

"He  is  not  ill r' 

^'  No — no,  certainly  not ;  I  never  saw  him  looking  better,  nor  the 
Captain  either." 

I  had  already  stayed  at  Mr.  Mortimer's  house  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  month  for  which  we  had  been  invited.  Tom,  I  coiQd  not  but 
think,  was  treating  him  very  cavalierly  by  this  strange  withdrawal, 
and  hero  was  I  left  alone  with  no  directions  how  to  act,  and  a 
positive  certainty  now,  that  there  was  something  in  the  background 
which  I  did  not  understand. 

I  said  I  hoped  he  had  brought  me  some  letters.  He  answered, 
with  the  same  open  aic  of  cheerfulness.  No,  he  had  not,  but  that 
Tom  had  promised  to  write  very  soon. 

"  Hang  him ! "  said  Valentine,  with  sudden  vehemence.  "  Pro- 
mised to  write  to  his  own  sister  !  But,"  he  added,  in  a  sympathising 
voice,  cracked  though  it  was,  '^  never  mind,  D.  dear ;  you  must  stop, 
you  know,  till  he  comes  to  fetch  you,  and  won't  that  be  a  trial  to 
this  child !     Never  mind  !  hell  try  and  bear  it" 

There  was  something  very  affectionate  in  his  manner^  and  as  Mr. 
Brandon  did  not  say  a  single  word,  but  merely  stood  by  looking  on, 
he  continued  his  remarks,  interspersing  them  with  many  quotations 
and  jokes,  to  which  I  could  not  respond  and  Mr.  Brandon  did 
not. 

My  sensations  of  shame  at  the  way  in  which  I  had  been  left  on  the 
hands  of  this  family,  the  fear  lest  I  should  intrude,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  Tom  oared  nothing 
either  for  their  feelings  in  the  ^matter  or  for  mine,  so  much  over- 
powered me  that  I  sat  down  in  the  glorious  sunshine  on  my  heap  of 
grass,  mechanically  holding  my  lap  full  of  flowers,  and  wondering 
what  I  was  to  do  if  neither  Tom  nor  my  unde  did  write  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Still  Mr.  Brandon  stood  like  a  statue  beside  me,  and  still  Valentine 
talked ;  but  I  only  heard  his  words  as  if  they  had  been  a  slight  noise 
a  long  way  off  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  me.     I  was  thinking  on 
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liie  imoertainties  of  wind  and  tide.  My  uncle  had  put  to  sea»  and 
who  could  tell  when  he  might  be  in  port  again ) 

A  momentary  silence  recalled  me  to  myself.  Yalentine,  having 
finished  aU  he  had  to  say,  paused,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  sadden 
Yehemence — 

''Now,  D.  dear,  I  shall  never  believe  you  again  when  you  say 
that  you  can't  help  moving.  If  you  would  only  sit  in  this  way 
you  would  make  a  lovely  negative,  I'm  positive.  As  for  Giles,  he 
is  as  still  as  a  stone.  How  I  wish  I  could  take  him  with  his  nose 
relieved  so  beautifiiUy  against  that  laurel  tree  ! '' 

I  answered  that  as  Liz  did  not  come,  I  would  go  in  and  dress  for 
dinner. 

I  did  go  in,  and  found  Mrs.  Brand  in  my  room  waiting  for  me,  and 
pushing  a  letter  into  her  pocket. 

"  Is  that  fix«n  Brand  % "  1  asked. 

She  said  it  was,  and,  declaring  that  I  was  very  late,  began  to  excite 
a  most  tumecessary  bustle,  pulling  out  gowns  and  sashes,  and  strew- 
ing my  possessions  about  the  room. 

''Don't  be  so  nervous,"  I  said.  "I  will  not  ask  you  any 
questions." 

Instead  of  answering,  she  reminded  me  that  visitors  were  expected 
to  dinner,  and  pretended  to  be  very  anxious  about  the  plaiting  of  my 
hair.  Her  agitation  made  her  longer  than  usual  about  my  toilet, 
but  that  was  a  comfort,  for  I  wanted  a  little  time,  not  to  gain  infor- 
mation, for  that  at  present  I  shrank  from,  but  to  gather  courage,  and 
become  able  to  attend  to  what  was  about  me. 

I  had  a  suspicion  floating  in  my  mind.  I  had  cherished  it  for 
some  time.  The  foundation  for  it  was  very  slight,  and  I  was  anxious 
not  to  betray  it  on  any  account,  but  to  appear  cheerfol  and  easy 
about  Tom  till  the  last  moment  before  I  was  compelled  to  have  the 
suspicion  verified. 

I  had  so  completely  subsided  into  the  £Bunily  during  the  last  fort- 
nighty  and  become  so  accustomed  to  pay  Mr.  Mortimer  the  little 
attentions  of  a  daughter,  instead  of  receiving  from  him  the  attentions 
of  a  host,  that  when  I  advanced  into  the  long  drawing-room  a  certain 
change  of  manner  in  him  arrested  my  attention  instantly. 

He  spoke  to  me,  set  a  chair  for  me  near  his  own,  and,  making 
some  kind  remark  about  Tom,  said,  as  if  on  purpose  to  set  me  at  my 
ease,  that  as  my  brother  could  not  come  back,  he  hoped  I  should 
make  up  for  it  by  prolonging  my  own  stay  as  long  as  I  could  make 
it  convenient  or  find  it  agreeable.  To  this  formal  invitation  I 
returned  a  grateful  answer ;  but  I  derived  a  kind  of  notion,  from  the 
manner  of  it,  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Brandon's  suggestion.  I  thought  he 
perceived  the  likelihood  of  my  receiving  no  directions,  and  wished  to 
spare  me  the  pain  of  feeling  that  I  was  encroaching  by  letting  me 
first  have  an  invitation  to  stay. 
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Mr.  Mortimer  received  my  answer  politely,  but  the  kind  of 
familiar,  almost  loving,  manner  which  he  had  assumed  towards  me 
of  late  was  altered.  He  had  become  courteous  agaim,  and  treated  me 
as  he  did  his  other  guests  who  now  begftn  to  arrive. 

The  fine  woman  was  present,  and  her  daughter  Jane.  This  young 
lady  had  a  very  laige  fortime,  and  I  had  often  heard  her  talked  of. 
I  looked  at  her  with  some  interest.  She  had  been  called  a  heavy- 
footed  girl,  and  she  certainly  was  no  sylph,  but  I  thought  her  rather 
a  fine  young  creature,  and  observed  that  her  mother  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  her,  noting  who  talked  to  her,  and  who  came  to  her  side. 
Specially  she  was  watchful  of  Mr.  Brandon,  and  when  he  talked  to 
Jane,  which  he  did  rather  often,  I  thought  that  the  daughter  was 
much  pleased,  but  that  the  mother  was  not  pleased. 

Neither  need  have  cared ;  there  was  no  interest  in  his  manner  that 
could  give  reasonable  hope  to  the  one  or  fear  to  the  other. 

Captain  Walker  took  me  down  to  dinner,  and  Lou  sat  as  far  fi*om 
him  as  the  length  of  the  table  would  permit. 

Captain  Walker  was  eminently  stupid  that  day,  and  I  was  eminently 
silent.  I  had  heard  before  all  his  anecdotes  about  his  twin  brother ; 
they  never  varied  in  the  least,  but  they  were  told  with  confidential 
earnestness,  and  were  supposed  to  demand  all  the  intellect  of  the 
listener  to  enter  into  them,  and  laugh  in  the  right  place.  Not  being 
in  the  least  funny,  we  had  sometimes  laughed  in  the  wrong  place, 
but  this  we  soon  found  disconcerted  him,  and  we  took  care  now 
always  to  laugh  when  he  said,  ''  Wasn't  that  droll  1 "  or  '^  Wasn't  that 
witty  1 " 

Mr.  Brandon  sat  on  my  other  side,  and  Jane  Wilson  talked  to  him. 
She  was  animated  and  full  of  interest;  fiill  of  curiosity  too,  and 
wanted  to  hear  about  a  cruise  that  she  heard  he  had  been  taking 
with  a  firiend  of  his  in  a  yacht,  a  Mend  whom  she  wished  she  had 
seen  more  of,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  singular  young  man. 

Giles  escaped  rather  pointedly  from  this  subject  more  than  once  ; 
the  third  time  she  mentioned  it  he  turned  to  me,  and  addressed  me 
for  the  first  and  only  time  during  dinner,  saying  something  intended 
to  show  her  that  I  was  the  sister  of  his  yachting  friend. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  felt  impeUed  to  watch  him,  and 
wonder  whether  he  had  anything  in  his  mind  which  he  would  com- 
municate to  me.  He  seemed  aware  of  this,  and  never  approached 
me.  If  he  had  anything  to  say,  that  was  certainly  not  the  time. 
Once  I  chanced  to  be  standing  in  the  same  group  with  him,  but  he 
remained  mute  till  it  dispersed,  and  only  Valentine  was  left,  when 
he  said  to  him — '^  Oubit,  I  shall  expect  you  to  read  with  me  before 
breakfast  to-monow." 

"  All  right,"  said  Valentine.  "  Well,  D.  dear,  how  did  you  get  on 
at  dinner  time  with  your  brilliant  companion  t " 

''  Ton  will  be  oveidieard,  Val,'*  said  St.  George. 
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And  Valentine  continued  in  a  lower  key — "  Silly  of  Lou  to  persist 
in  sitting  apart  from  him.  Now,  if  j^ou  and  I  had  been  together,  we 
should  have  been  as  happy  as  possible.  I  say,  I  hate  this  black 
gown ;  why  don't  you  wear  white  ?  Isn't  this  thing  hideous, 
Giles  1" 

•  Mr.  Brandon,  being  thus  directly  appealed  to,  just  glanced  at  the 
oifending  array,  but  made  no  answer,  and  presently  Jane  Wilson 
came  up. 

"  Mr.  Brandon,  you  are  wanted  to  sing  a  duet." 

"With  whom?" 

"  With  me." 

As  Jane  Wilson  led  him  off  I  thought  she  had  a  pretty  piquant 
manner,  but  I  observed  that  her  mother  had  moved  to  the  piano 
before  them,  and  was  looking  over  the  music. 

Three  duets  were  produced  one  after  the  other. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  my  dear  child,  have  you  the  temerity 
to  wish  to  sing  this  with  Mr.  Brandon  )  It  will  make  your  defects 
too  evident." 

Jane  put  up  the  second — "  Oh,  you  have  had  no  lessons  on  this  one, 
love." 

The  third  was  proposed. 

"  This  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  carelessly. 

"  Grerman,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  is  so  very  imbecoming  to  the  voice, 
and  your  voice  does  so  completely  kill  Jane's,  that  really " 

"  Why  should  she  not  sing  a  solo  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 
"  This  one  looks  pretty."  He  placed  one  on  the  piano  and  walked 
away  from  the  mortified  girl  and  gratified  mother,  quite  unconscious 
as  it  seemed  of  the  feelings  of  either,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to 
whether  he  sang  or  not. 

"  Isn't  that  droU  ? "  said  Valentine  softly  to  me,  "  Every  one  but 
Giles  can  see  the  preference  in  that  quarter." 

"  He  does  not  see  it  then  1 " 

"  Evidently  not,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  like  it  if  it  was 
pointed  out." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  because  I  have  often  heard  him  laugh  at  fellows  who  leave 
the  wooing  to  the  ladies,  and  say  nothing  was  worth  having  that  did 
not  cost  a  man  some  trouble  to  get,  and  he  should  not  thank  any 
woman  for  doing  his  work  for  him." 

"  He  is  quite  right;  but  if  he  does  not  see  when  it  is  done  for  hiiu, 
why  then  he  is  a  Bhort-sighted  mortal." 

"  D.,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  lest  you  should 
follow  in  J.  W.'s  steps.  You  will  take  a  great  deal  of  earning,  I 
expect." 

"  People  generally  call  that  winning." 

"  No,  what  they  get  by  good  luck  or  chance  they  say  is  won,  but 
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livhat  tliey   work  for  they   say  is   earned.     Now   if  I  could  earn 
you '' 


"  Don't  talk  nonsense ;  you  never  would,  even  if  you  tried,  which 
you  never  wOl." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  my  future  1  Do  you  pretend  to  be  a 
prophetess  1  Now  my  impression  is  that  I  ikall  try,  and,  if  so,  that 
I  shall  probably  succeed." 

"  I  consider  it'  very  impertinent  in  a  boy  like  you  to  tedk  in  this 
way." 

"  But  it  won't  be  impertinent  when  Fm  a  man  !  I  am  considering 
what  will  probably  happen  when  I  am  a  man.  Valentine  Mortimer, 
Esq.,  of  Trin.  CoU.-,  Cambridge.  I  think  I  see  him  now ;  he  comes 
riding  to  the  strand  on  his  fine  black  mare,  his  whiskers,  I  perceive, 
are  brown ;  he  draws  the  rein,  the  yacht  rocks  in  the  offing,  a  lady 
waves  a  handkerchief " 

"  Well,  go  on — He  comes  on  board  in  the  market  boat  with 
the  vegetables,  singing  'Rule  Britannia,'  but  by  the  time  he  has 
stepped  on  deck  he  is  very  ill,  and  says,  *  Oh,  please  let  me  go  back 
to  my  papa,  and  m  never  do  this  any  more.'" 

''  So  he  is  put  ashore,  and  the  lady  becomes  a  rniXUx  simulaia" 

"  Does  that  follow  1 " 

"  On  philosophic  and  general  grounds,  I  should  say  so  decidedly. 
Is  it  likely  indeed  in  a  coimtry  where  there  [are  more  women  than 
men,  that  each  woman  should  have  more  than  one  good  offer?" 

"  Did  1  hear  you  say  good  1 " 

"  You  didk  Look  at  my  height ;  is  that  nothing?  Look  (propheti- 
cally) at  my  whiskers ;  wiU  they  be  nothing  ? " 

"  I  should  expect  to  find  that  remarkably  eligible  ladies  would 
have  several  good  offers  if  the  one  you  seem  to  promise  me  is  a 
specimen  of  a  good  one." 

"  Remarkably  eligible  !  Do  my  ears'deceive  me  1  or  can  it  be  that 
you  aUude  to  yourself?" 

"  Of  course ;  you  would  hardly  be  ambitious  of  securing  anything 
not  remarkably  eligible ;  besides,  with  those  brown  whiskers  that  are 
coming,  to  what  might  you  not  aspire,  especially  if  you  are  not 
plucked  in  your  *  little  go '  ?  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  sometimes 
think  you  won't  be,  now  that  I  have  taken  such  pains  with  your 
(ireek." 

"  You  had  better  mind  what  you  are  about,"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
shaking  with  laughter.  "  This  sort  of  thing  may  be  carried  a  little 
too  far,"  and  as  he  spoke  a  little  piece  of  cotton  wool  flew  out  of  his 
car,  and,  performing  a  short  arc,  dropped  on  to  the  floor.  He  picked 
it  up  hastily  and  restored  it,  but  his  brother  who  was  passing  before  us 
paused  as  if  struck  by  the  sight,  and  turning  towards  him,  murmured 
in  a  melancholy  tone, — "  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  firom  their 
spheres,  to  hear  the  sea-maid's  music." 
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CHAFTEB   XXIV. 

"  Quoth  the  raven, '  Nevermore.' " 

Edgar  Poe, 

That  night  I  asked  Mra.  Brand  what  Brand  had  said  in  his  letter. 

She  replied,  that  he  had  said  master's  shirts  wanted  new  wrist- 
bands ;  and  there  had  been  a  hole  burnt  in  one  of  the  best  table- 
cloths ;  that  the  captain  of  the  yacht  being  ashore  one  day,  Mr. 
Brandon  had  persuaded  master  to  let  him  steer,  and  had  as  nigh  as 
possible  run  down  a  lighter;  that  the  cook  had  lost  two  basins  over- 
board ;  and  that  Mr.  Graham  was  all  right. 

The  last  piece  of  information  was  what  I  wanted^  and  I  slept  well 
after  it. 

At  breakfast-time  the  next  day,  I  observed  that  Mr.  Brandon 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits ;  and  when  I  caught  his  eye,  he  did  not 
look  at  all  like  a  man  who  had  any  disagreeable  news  to  communicate. 
He  preserved  his  air  of  open  cheerfulness ;  and  when  Valentine  and 
I  came  up  into  the  drawing-room  to  do  our  Greek,  we  found  him 
standing  on  the  rug  arguing  with  Liz,  declaring  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  was  very  much  to  be  pitied  in  consequence.  Liz  said  she 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  declined  to  be  pitied. 

He  then  began  to  moiu*n  and  lament  over  his  school.  Why  did 
she  never  go  and  see  it  % 

"  Oh,  you  go  yourself  every  day." 

"But  I  cannot  superintend  the  needlework;  besides,  you  know 
that  when  I  went  out  I  entreated  you  girls  to  look  in  now  and 
then," 

"  Dorothea  has  been  there  several  times,"  answered  Liz. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  but  not  to  teach.  We  went,  at  first,  to  take  the 
children's  portraits." 

"Not  in  school  hours,  I  hope." 

'*0h,  no ;  on  their  half-holiday." 

"And  then  she  made  friends  with  the  mistress,"  said  Valentine; 
"  and  taught  that  ugly  girl,  Mercy  Porter,  to  do  double-knitting.  Do 
you  know  what  that  is,  Giles  ? " 

"  No.     Did  you  accompany  Miss  Graham  on  these  visits  %  " 

"  You  will  be  thankful  to  hear  that  I  did,  GUes.  I  hope  I  know 
my  duty.  There  is  but  a  step,  you  know,  between  us ;  so  no  wonder 
I  tread  closely  on  your  heels." 

Liz,  as  he  said  this,  was  leaving  the  room ;  and  when  she  shut 
the  door,  St.  C^rge  answered,  with  unexpected  heat  and  asperity, — 

"  I've  often  told  you  that  I  hate  and  detest  that  expression,  '  ttep- 
brother.^     I  don't  acknowledge  any  such  relationship." 

"  Well,  Giles,"  said  Valentine,  humbly,  "  I  think  we  both  talk  now 
and  then  of  oiu*  step-sisters." 
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'' That's  a  dififeient  thing/'  he  exclaimed^  in  the  fjEu^e  of  i^ts. 
'^  Your  &ther  is  nothing  to  them,  but  he  is  to  me  ;  and  if  I  ever  hear 
you  call  me  seriously  your  step-brother " 

"  As  if  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing  1 "  cried  Valentine,  firing  up 
with  sudden  indignation.  ''  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  me  do  such  a 
thing  seriously  in  your  life — did  you  % " 

'^You  young  scapegrace,"  answered  Mr.  Brandon,  with  a  short 
laugh,  but  stiU  looking  heated ;  ^'  if  I  did  regard  you  in  that  fight,  I 
^ould "" 

He  emphasised  his  words  by  giving  Valentine  a  slap  on  the  head 
with  a  thin  loose  pamphlet  that  he  was  holding,  and  by  approaching 
his  clenched  fist  very  closely  to  that  young  gentleman's  nose.  It  was 
a  little  awkward  for  me,  for  I  am  sure  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  he  was  in  joke  or  earnest. 

"You  would  whatV  cried  Valentine,  seizing  it.  "I  say  this  is 
assault  and  battery,  Giles,  sir!  Let  me  alone.  You  would 
what!" 

By  this  time  restored  to  good  temper,  they  were  half  wrestling 
together ;  but  Mr.  Brandon  soon  got  free.  The  Cubit  received  several 
other  noisy  but  harmless  blows  with  the  pamphlet,  and  was  pushed 
down  agam  on  the  80&,  still  vociferating,— 

"  You  would  what,  Giles  %    You  would  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  would  treat  you  very  differently  from  what  I  mean  to 
do,"  he  replied. 

And,  picking  up  his  pamphlet  and  charging  me  to  be  strict,  he 
presently  departed  ;  but  in  two  minutes  he  came  back  again,  and  said 
to  Valentine, — 

"  You  are  going  to  have  a  visit  from  the  magistrate  this  afternoon, 
a  domiciliary  visit ;  and  you  had  better  clear  out  a  little  of  your 
rubbish — ^those  two  miserable  mallards,  with  cotton  wool  for  eyes ; 
and  that  peck  of  feathers,  which  you  call  a  cock.  Your  father  thinks 
the  arsenical  paste  you  dress  your  bird-skins  with  may  be  injurious  to 
your  lungs." 

Valentine  looked  aghast. 

^  You  put  that  into  his  head,"  he  exclaimed. 

^  Did  I  %  Well,  as  I  said  before,  you  had  better  look  out ;  or,  take 
my  word  for  it,  he'U  teach  these  birds  of  yours  to  fly." 

"  If  he  does,"  said  Valentine,  "  I  will  take  him  up  to  yotw  shop-r-l 
declare  I  will.  You'll  blow  yourself  up  some  day  with  your 
chemicals,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  foult  if  he  doesn't  think  so.  You'U 
have  a  visit  too,  sir.  I  must  do  my  duty  by  you,  Giles.  You'll  see 
two  miyestic  figures  standing  in  your  doorway,  and  the  younger 
one  denouncing  you.  What  will  you  say  then,  I  should  like  to 
knowl" 

For  a  moment  St.  George  stood  stock-still,  as  if  he  was  really  con- 
Bidering  this  ridiculous  threat ;  then, — 
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"  Scene  for  the  navel  J"  he  exclaimed.  " '  His  elder  brother,  waving 
oflF  the  graceless  youth,  replied, — 

'  Take  thy  BEAK  from  out  my  den, 
And  take  this  Daniel  from  my  door 
(Quoth  the  Oubit ' Nevermore).' " 

He  then  charged  me  to  be  strict,  said  he  was  going  to  his  school, 
and  with  that  he  departed. 

"I'm  sorry  I  vexed  old  Giles,"  said  Valentine,  when'  he  had 
smoothed  his  dishevelled  locks;  "particularly  cus  he  has. been  so 
generous." 

"  What  has  he  done ]" 

"  Done !  Why,  given  me  the  money  like  a  brick,  and  made  uo 
difficulty  about  it." 

"  I  hope  you  told  him  that  I  only  accepted  that  ring  by  mistake." 

"  I  not  only  told  him  all  about  how  it  happened,  but  I  told  him, 
honourably,  that  it  was  all  a  joke.  I  went  to  his  room  when  he  was 
shaving.  At  first  I  felt  very  sheepish.  I  don't  exactly  know  why ; 
and  (hang  him)  I  am  sure  he  enjoyed  my  being  out  of  countenance. 
At  last,  just  as  I  had  screwed  up  my  courage  to  speak,  he  said — 
'  WeD,  old  fellow,  lost  or  won  r     So  I  said  *  Won.' " 

"  Then  I  hope  he  made  game  of  you ;  and  said  it  was  presumptuous 
of  you." 

"No,  he. didn't." 

"  But  what  was  it  that  he  did  say  )  " 

"  Why  he  said,  '  Then  there's  your  money.'  And  there  I  foimd  it 
laid  ready  on  his  desk.     Somebody  must  have  told  him." 

He  paused,  and  whistled  softly,  as  if  reflecting  on  the  possible 
author  of  this  communication. 

"  But  I  had  something  to  tell  him  that  soon  drove  that  out  of  his 
head,"  he  observed.  "  Dorinda  has  done  for  me !  I  promised  St. 
George  quite  solemnly  that  I  would  seriously  reflect,  and  all  that, 
you  know,  while  he  was  away,  whether  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
about  being  a  clergyman.  And  I  toldj^him  to-day  that  I  had  decided 
I  wasn't  fit ;  and  I  thought  I  had  better  make  short  work  with  it, 
and  say  at  once  that  I  couldn't  get  up  any  particular  wish  to  be  fit. 
As  soon  as  I  could  venture  to  look  at  him,  I  could  see  how  put  out 
and  vexed  he  was.  'You  need  not  think  that  I  shall  •sanction  your 
going  to  Cambridge,'  he  said,  *  if  *that  is  the  case.'  When  he's  really 
displeased  I  always  give  him  a  soft  answ^ — ^that's  a  religious  thing 
to  do,  and,  by  experience,  1  know  it  answers.  So  I  said  I  was  very 
sorry ;  but  I  hoped  he  would  teU  my  father,  for  1  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  myself ;  and  he  was  always  so  kind  that  I  depended  on  him  to 
get  me  out  of  this  scrape.     I  say,  isn't  Giles  a  good  feUow  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  good  to  you ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  obliged  to  him  for 
taking  Tom  away  just  because  he  was  tired  of  -staying  here  himself/f 
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^'I  told  him  the  whole  story  about  the  ring,  and  than  about 
Dorinda — at  least,  so  muoh  of  both  as  he  would  listen  to ;  and  he 
agreed  to  tell  papa.  And  then  he  asked  me  the  cost  of  the  camera, 
and  saidy  if  I  liked  to  give  him  back  the  five  sovereigns,  he  would 
pay  for  it.     That's  what  I  call  fratemaL" 

He  then  plunged  into  his  Greek ;  and  I,  while  I  listened,  felt 
suddenly  that  I  need  not  flatter  myself  that  this  help  given  was  to  be, 
or  ever  had  been,  of  any  use.  Some  other  career  would  now  be  fixed 
on  for  the  Oubit.  So  I  thought  I  would  not  give  him  a  lesson  after 
that  day.  And  I  listened  to  every  passing  foot  on  the  stair,  longing 
to  waylay  Mr.  Brandon  if  he  should  come  down,  and  get  him,  at 
least,  to  tell  me  whether  Tom  would  soon  come  and  fetch  me  away ; 
hurt  because  he  had  disliked  my  going  to  his  school ;  and  suddenly  so 
ashamed  and  so  covered  with,  and  hampered  with,  a  new  humility  at 
finding  myself  left  to  the  kindness  of  this  fietmily,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  taking  a  liberty  to  occupy  their  rooms  and  sit  upon  their 
chairs  and  sofius. 

I  did  hear  St.  George's  foot  as  he  passed  the  door ;  but  I  had  not 
courage  to  stop  him.  He  had  made  it  obvious  to  me  that  he  did  not 
want  to  talk  to  me.  I  had  believed,  during  his  absence,  that  he  had 
partly  retreated  to  get  away  from  me  ;  and  now  he  had  not  even  got 
my  uncle  to  write  to  me.  I  thought  he  should  have  done  that,  as  I 
was  left  with  his  people. 

I  presently  saw  him,  throu^  the  window,  get  over  a  stile  and  cross 
the  fields  in  the  direction  of  his  school  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done — ^nothing  whatever ;  but  I  felt  as  if  the  sweet  simshine  of  that 
morning  would  not  warm  me.  And  when  Valentine,  having  finished 
his  Greek,  went  down  to  the  camera^  I  went  upstairs,  and  spread 
some  drawing  materials  before  me. 

He  shouted  up  to  me  several  times  as  I  sat  in  the  window ;  but  I 
would  not  come  down,  and  was  idly  taking  the  view  from  the  window, 
when  I  heard  St.  George's  voice  below.  He  had  returned  some  other 
way  from  his  school  In  a  few  minutes  his  foot  was  outside  the  door, 
and  he  hastily  entered. 

'*  What,  Miss  Graham,  indoors  this  lovely  May  morning  1 " 

'^  The  window  is  open.     I  have  the  air  here." 

He  darted  a  look  at  me. 

''There  is  Valentine,  moping  and  mourning  because  of  your 
desertion ;  and  the  Captain  in  despair,  at  your  not  coming  to  group 
the  sitters." 

''  I  woidd  have  come  if  they  had  said  they  wanted  me." 

Upon  this  he  passed  to  the  open  window,  standing  with  his  back  to 
me,  and  adjusting  a  pocket  telescope  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
table. 

''  I  am  afraid,"  he  began,  and  stopped  to  alter  the  focus, — ''  I  am 
afraid  you  have  been  uncomfortable  and  anxious  about  Tom.    I 

VOL.  XI.  « 
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dKmld  hare  meutioiiied  bim  before,  but  I  bave  not  been  alone  with 
you." 

« I  only  wish  to  know  what  y<m  think." 

*'^  0\  I  feel  quite  c<Mnfbrtable ;  he  is  safe  enough  for  the  next  five  or 
six  months ;  and  the  Captaiu  will  not  easily  be  penniaded  to  put  into 
Southampton  again ! " 

You  ought  not  to  have  taken  him  there  waa  my  thought,  but  I 
only  aaid  ''  Thank  you.'' 

Still  he  stood  with  the  telaaoope  to  his  eye,  and  his  faoe  to  the 
.window. 

'^  I  did  not  know,''  he  aaid,  'Hill  I  saw  you  again  yesterday,  that 
you  had  any  suspioion  to  cause  discomfort  concerning  him,  and  cast 
a  shadow  over  your  happiness.     Mrs.  Brand  was  sure  you  had  not" ' 

''  Oft^  ihfn  hi  aaJM  her,"  I  thought  to  myBd£ 

He  turned  round  as  he  said  these  words,  and  observing  that  his 
own  shadow  fell  over  me,  and  was  dark  on  my  drawing-paper,  he 
smiled,  and  moving  aside,  continued :  ''  But  now  I  hope  the  shadow 
oast  by  Tom  will  withdraw  as  complete^  as  mine  has  done,  and  that 
you  will  go  doiwn  and  amuse  yourself  with  the  camera." 

I  lose  mechanically  to  go  down,  as  he  seemed  to  expect.  ''As 
completely  as  mine  has  done,"  was  my  thought  as  I  put  away  my 
drawing  materials ;  "  I  wonder  when  your  shadow  will  withdraw, — if 


ever." 


I  went  down,  Mr.  Brandon  remaining  in  the  drawing-room ;  seme 
morning  visitors  had  joined  the  party  below,  and  their  portraits  were 
taken.  When  they  retired,  Valentine  and  the  Captain  began  to  set 
these  portraits  in  the  sun,  occasionally  shouting  to  Qiks  to  oome  and 
be  taken  too,  and  he  declining. 

At  last  his  brother  and  sisters  made  a  rush  upstairs,  and  bore 
him  down  with  them  in  triumph.  He  decland  that  he  was  very 
busy,  that  he  bad  a  lecture  to  write,  that  he  hated  the  smell  of 
collodion,  and  that  he  had  not  answered  his  letters ;  but  the  sense 
of  the  fhmily  being  against  him,  he  submitted  with  a  tolerably  good 
grace,  and  sat  down,  desiring  us  to  tell  him  when  we  were  ready, 
that  he  might  call  up  a  looL 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  were  quite  ready,  I  only  waited  till  he  had 
settled  himself  in  the  chair,  and  his  mind  had  wandered  away ;  then 
I  withdrew  the  slide,  the  right  number  of  seconds  was  counted,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  slide  was  clapped  down  again  that  he  knew 
what  we  had  done. 

The  portrait  came  out  in  omr  best  style.  Shall  I  ever  forget  his 
disgust  when  he  saw  itr^partionlarly  when  everybody  else  declared 
it  to  be  capital  1 

"  That  meant  for  me, — ^that  odious  sentimental  fellow !    Take  me 
again,  aqd  smash  it     It's  a  libeL"  . 
:     So  far  froin.being  a  iibel,.it.waa  the  record  of  his  very  best  expnas- 
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edon — ^the  expression  of  a  strong  man  with  keen  feelings,  when  he 
yields  to  some  momentary  fancy,  and  wanders  pensively  into  the  land 
of  dreams. 

"  Why,  you  frequently  have  that  look,"  said  Valentine,  "  when  you 
are  thinking.  Give  it  to  papa ;  hang  it  in  his  dressing-room ;  he  will 
like  it,  if  you  don't." 

Mr.  Brandon  demanded  to  be  taken  again :  we  did  take  him, — ^his 
expression  was  steady  almost  to  defiance,  and  seemed  to  challenge 
the  scrutiny  of  mankind.  In  the  meantime,  being  privately  in- 
structed, I  bore  off  the  first  portrait  and  hid  it. 

"  By-the-bye,"  I  heard  him  say,  as  I  approached  again,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  have  my  smoking-room  turned  into  an  exhibition  and  school 
of  art.  I  found  pinned  up  there,  seventeen  portraits  of  Yal  and 
two  dozen  and  one  of  lyQss  Graham-- all  vile,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
torted ;  several  of  you,  WaJker,  and  a  notable  collection  of  groups. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  turn  them  aU  out ;  youll  find  them  on 
the  morning-room  table ;  but  I  wish  to  remark,  that  if  ever  I  find 
such  things  in  my  den  again,  I  shall  take  severer  measures  with 
them." 

*'  Some  people  would  have  considei^d  their  room  to  be  embellished 
by  them,"  I  observed ;  "  and  really  I  think  it  was  a  delicate  attention 
to  hang  your  walls  with  pictures  of  your  school-children." 

"  Was  it  intended  as  such  1 " 

"  She  did  not  say  it  was,"  replied  Valentine ;  "  but  if  we  had 
known  you  were  coming  home  we  should  have  taken  them  away." 

"  W<sll,  I  forgive  the  past,  because  it  merely  arose  from  utter  for- 
getfrilness  of  my  existence.     Stop,  I  am  not  quite  ready — ^now." 

He  was  now  sitting  again  for  the  third  time,  the  second  portrait 
being  pronounced  by  all  too  much  like  a  brigand  for  private  life. 

The  third  was  cheerful  enough,  and  was  said  to  be  tolerably  good, 
so  Valentine  entered  the  three  in  the  book  in  which  we  recoi:ded  all 
these  works  of  art. 

^'  Giles  Brandon,  Esq.^  commonly  called  St.  George. 
''  1.  He  sweetly  dzeameth. 
'^  2.  He  says  he  won't. 
"  3.  He  smiles  at  fate." 

He  laughed  when  we  showed  him  the  entries,  and  asked  if  we  had 
now  done  with  him. 

'^  Because,  if  I  am  supposed  to  have  done  my  duty  by  my  famUy, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  go." 

I  said  we  had  done  with  him,  and  he  went  away  to  his  writing 
with  alacriiy. 

The  very  next  momii^  the  expected  letter  arrived.  It  lay  on  my 
fareaik&st  plate,  and  was  not  from  Tom,  but  from  my  undo ;  when  J 
saw  that,  I  had  not  courage  to  open  it^  but  kept  it  till  a£6eir  break- 
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£Btst,  and  then  ran  up  to  my  room,  locked  the  door,  took  it  out  and 
began  to  read.  The  first  sentence  made  me  quite  easy  for  the  pre- 
sent about  Tom. 

"  Dear  Dorothea,"  it  began,  *f  Tom  and  I  have  been  laying  out 
some  plans  together  for  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Iceland  this  summer." 
Perfectly  right,  I  thought, — ^perfectly  prudent  of  my  uncle, — a  very 
good  thing  to  do ;  but  I  went  on  to  the  next  sentence,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  apology  to  me.  He  wanted  Mrs.  Brand, — 
could  not  very  well  get  on  without  her, — ^was  sorry  on  my  account? 
as  I  should  probably  have  wished  to  retain  her;  but  I  could  get 
another  maid.  I  should  not  want  money.  Of  course  I  could  see, 
being  a  girl  of  sense,  that  a  five  months'  cruise  away  from  England, 
and  up  so  far  north,  was  out  of  the  question  for  me,  but  I  shpuld  have 
my  own  way  in  choosing  my  home  meanwhile.  I  might  live  with 
Miss  Tott  if  I  liked,  for  Tom  had  written  to  her,  and  she  had  no 
objection  to  have  me.  If  I  did  not  like,  I  was  free  to  decline,  for  it 
had  been  left  open. 

I  need  not  fret,  and  should  not,  he  supposed,  at  what  was  in- 
evitable :  he  could  not  give  up  Tom,  and  he  coidd  not  have  us  both. 
His  choice  was  therefore  made,  but  I  could  settle  in  any  place  I  liked, 
provided  it  was  not  Southampton ;  and  then,  when  they  wished  to 
have  me,  or  I  wished  to  come  on  board,  I  coidd  do  so ;  in  fact,  I  could 
always  spend  a  few  weeks  on  board  when  it  suited  me.  This  being 
settled,  and  I  no  doubt  agreeing  with  him  as  to  its  desirability  (in 
fistct,  if  ever  there  was  a  girl  of  sense  I  was  that  girl),  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  business,  and  tell  me  that  he  had  paid  into  a  certain  bank, 
which  he  named,  the  sum  of  180^.,  which  was  to  last  me  a  year,  and 
I  was  to  draw  it  quarterly. 

He  intended  always  to  allow  me  that  sum,  and  should  settle  it 
on  me,  so  as  to  make  me  independent  of  others,  and  even  of  himself. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  should  leave  me  anything  more  in  his  will, 
and  he  did  not  say  that  he  should  not ;  ^  he  wished  was  that  I 
should  not  reckon  on  such  a  thing.  If  I  married,  no  doubt  I  should 
do  myself  justice  and  marry  prudently,. and  I  was  by  all  means  to  let 
him  know  beforehand ;  in  the  meantime  I  must  b.e  careful  not  to  get 
into  debt.  He  had  heard  from  my  father,  who  seemed  to  be  very 
unsettled,  and  talked  of  going  to  CsJifomia  to  look  about  him.  Tom 
was  well,  and  sent  his  love. 

"  And,  my  dear  Dorothea,"  it  concluded,  "  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

"  G.  ROLLIN." 

My  impression  is,  that  I  read  that  letter  over  at  least  twenty  times. 
I  did  not  shed  a  tear  over  it ;  there  was  little  in  it  to  touch  my  feel- 
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ings,  only  to  agitate,  disappoint,  and  shock  me.  I  had  lost  my  home, 
and  was  not  to  see  my  best  friend  for  several  months ;  but  he  was  still 
good  to  me,  and  had  provided  for  my  comfort. 
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Again  and  again  I  read  it ;  first  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  I 
oould  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind,  but  as  I  reflected,  and  still 
continued  my  reading,  I  perceived  the  hopeless  nature  of  such  an 
attempt.  To  write  a  letter  was  a  great  undertaking  for  him,  and  he 
had  not  done  all  this  without  consideration,  and  as  he  thought 
necessity. 

I  might,  if  I  chose,  or  if  I  could,  believe  that  these  changes  would 
make  but  little  practical  difference  to  me,  for  was  I  not  told  that  I 
could  express  my  wish  to  come  on  board,  or  that  they  could  write  for 
me  1  But  would  they  1  I  remembered  Ipswich,  and  my  heart  sank, 
but  still  I  shed  no  tears.  Indeed,  this  was  no  new  thing — I  was 
quite  used  to  it ;  but  there  was  this  difference,  that  I  might  now  be 
my  own  mistress^  live  where  I  pleased,  and  occupy  myseK  as  I  chose. 
But  my  imcle !  he  had  been  good  to  me,  kind  to  me,  even  fond  of  me, 
I  thought  of  that,  and  that  I  had  lost  him,  and  tears  began  to  choke 
me.  But  I  did  not  cry  long :  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  so  many 
years  at  school  had  at  least  the  effect  of  enabling  me  to  command 
myself  I  sobbed  a  little  while  with  passionate  regret  and  yearning, 
and  then  dried  my  eyes,  feeling  that  now  it  behoved  me  to  act,  and 
to  do  it  immediately. 

What,  then,  did  I  mean  to  do  I  I  was  entirely  free  to .  do  as  I 
chose.  I  alone  was  responsible.  Reason  and  conscience  told  me  that 
I  ought  to  go — ^that  I  must  not  take  imdue  advantage  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  had  been  so  kindly  extended  to  me.  But  then  I  longed 
to  remain  :  my  floating  home  was  a  home  no  more ;  everything  else 
that  I  cared  for  was  under  the  roof  which  now  sheltered  me ;  and  I 
longed  to  remain  in  it  a  little  longer — just  a  little  while — and  not 
banish  myself  from  it  perhaps  for  ever. 

I  sat  down  to  think  this  over,  and  had  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Brandon  knew  of  the  plan  which  had  just  been  unfolded  to  me.  .  And 
yet  he  had  treated  me  with  particular  indifference  ever  since  his 
return.  He  was  now  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  called  me 
''  Miss  Graham ; "  and  once  or  twice,  when  I  had  been  talking,  he 
had  smiled  in  a  way  that  ^ve  me  pain.  It  was  like  the  smile  of  one 
who,  from  his  vantage-ground  of  superiority,  is  pleased  and  amused 
with  the  conversation  of  a. child. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  '  I  saw  Valentine,  whose  Greek  I  was 
n^lecting  for  the  first  time,  idly  wandering  on  the  lawn,  and  garden- 
ing among  the  flower-beds;  Lou  was  pacing  the  gravel-walks  with 
her  lover ;  Liz  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  reading  a  novel ;  and  across 
the  fields,  in  the  distance,  I  saw  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Giles  approaching. 
This  was  just  what  they  woiQd  all  do,  and  how  they  would  all  look, 
when  I  was  gone.  Of  how  little  consequence  I  was  to  them !  I  had 
no  family  to  belong  to,  nothing  and  no  one  to  whom  I  could  devote 
myself !     Oh,  what  should  I,  what  could  I  do  ? 

Thinking  of  this,  tears  came  again  ;  but  I  was  too  much  astonished, 
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excited,  and  bewildered  for  weeping  to  last  long.  Thoughts  began  to 
orowd  upon  me :  the  perplexity  of  too  much  liberty  made  wild  work 
with  my  pulses ;  that  standing  alone,  and  yet  being  obliged,  as  it 
were,  to  set  off  ^d  walk  instantly  in  some  direction  or  other,  tore  my 
mind  with  conflicting  emotions.  I  was  like  a  person  deserted  on  a 
wide  common  of  green  grass,  with  no  paths  and  no  object  in  sight, 
and  yet  the  certainty  that  it  must  be  traversed  ere  any  place  of 
shelter  could  be  found* 

Eneding  down,  I  tried  to  pray,  but  my  mind  was  confused,  and 
became  more  so  every  moment ;  but  I  was  alive  to  what  passed,  for  I 
heard  t^e  lunch-bell  ring,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  easier  for  me 
to  meet  the  fieunily  in  the  garden  than  at  table,  I  put  on  my  bonnet, 
took  my  parasol,  and  ran  down  the  back  staircase,  and  through  the 
oMrri-yftrd,  into  the  shrubbery,  from  whence  I  emerged,  and  approached 
the  group  as  quietly  as  I  could. 

Something  in  the  manner  of  more  than  one  made  me  think  that 
the  contents  of  my  letter  were  known.  They  did  not  cease  to  talk, 
oad  took  no  direct  notice  of  me,  but  allowed  me  to  mingle  with  them, 
till,  gradually  and  quite  naturally,  I  became  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  was  going  on,  and  we  all  walked  in  to  luncheon 
together.  But  here  my  desired  self-possession  gave  way.  Liz  said, 
in  a  sympathising  tone,  ^  Come,  and  sit  by  me,  dear." 

^'  No,  I  say  that's  a  shame  1 "  exclaimed  Valentine ;  ''  this  is  her 
place.     Sit  by  me,  D.  dear.^* 

Whoi^upon  I  found  myself,  before  I  knew  what  I  wad  about^ 
hunying  away  from  the  table,  sobbing,  and  covering  my  face  with  my 
hands.  I  heard  Giles  say,  '^  You  stupid  fellow  1 "  to  Valentine  ;  I 
heard  Mrs.  Henfrey  scold  somebody  else ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two, 
wiHiout  knowing  exactly  how  I  got  there,  I  found  myself  standing 
in  the  smoking-room,  shivering,  and  declaring  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  £unt — I  could  help  it,  I  was  sure,  and  I  would. 

'^  Never  mind  if  you  do,  dear,"  began  Valentine ;  ^'  we  shall  not 
think  it  at  all  silly  of  you." 

*^  Be  quiet ! "  whispered  Mr.  Brandon :  ''  that's  not  the  style  of 
thing  to  sayl  Now,  Miss  Graham,  sit  by  the  window.  Here  is 
water.  Hold  it  to  her  lips,  VaL  You  wikh  to  command  yourself^ 
df  courser 

^  Of  coarse ! "  I  repeated. 

**  And  you  are  better  already.    See,  here  is  your  maid  ! " 

I  now  first  observed  that  J  was  entirely  abandoned  by  the  female 
part  of  the  fbmily,  and  this  did  a  great  deal  to  restore  me ;  &r  more 
thftn  Mrs.  Brand  did,  though  I  was  straightway  left  for  her  to  do  her 
best  with  me. 

I  could  soon  walk  upstairs,  and  oblige  myself  to  eat  and  drink.  I 
had  a  sort  of  notion  that  it  was  humiliating  to  be  hysterical,  or,  at 
least,  a  sign  of  weakness,  in  which  the  mind  bore  its  part  as  weU  as 
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the  frame,  iso  I  struggled  against  my  sexiBa^nfl  with  saoh  vigoor  as  I 
believe  helped  to  ke^  them  off. 

^'  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Brand,  when  she  eame  in  with  fl<mie  JQlly> 
**  what  tender-hearted  ladies  these  Hxe,  to  be  sure !  Miss  GnuEit  aih 
near  as  possible  went  off  into  hysterics  when  you  tamed  faint ;  and 
Miss  Elizabeth,  when  I  asked  if  she  would  like  to  come  and  sit  with 
you,  was  all  of  a  tremble,  and  said  she  couldn't  on  any  aocount." 

I  stayed  in  my  room  all  that  day,  and  performed  what  I  found  <^ 
rather  difficult  task  of  telling  Mrs.  Brand  tibe  contents  of  my  unde's 
letter. 

Mrs.  Brand  was  more  philosophical  over  my  troubles  than  she 
usually  was  over  her  own.  **It  was  a  disappdntm^it,  certainly; 
but,  dear  me,  people  had  disappointments  in  this  woild,  and  must 
look  to  have  them,  ma'am." 

At  night,  when  I  was  going  to  bed,  she  remazked  that  she  supposed 
I  could  spare  her  in  a  day  or  two.  I  said  *' Yes  ;**  and  being  by  this 
means  brought  to  some  practical  thoughts,  I  found  myself  better  dmring 
the  evening.  I  had  exhausted  myself  with  crying  over  my  lost  home, 
and  now,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  I  fell  soimd  asleep,  and  woke  in  the 
mK>nung  quite  well  in  health,  and  able  to  consider  what  I  should  da 

I  have  often  thought  that  when  some  trial  or  disappointment  iB 
inevitable,  settled,  and  not  to  be  stirred  by  anything  that  those  can 
do  who  have  to  bear  it,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  power  is 
removed  It  is  what  we  think  might  pos&ibly  have  been  otherwise  if 
we  had  done  otherwise — what  might  now  be  possibly  removed  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  remove  it — ^what  is  doubtftil  as  to  result — ^what  ift 
complicated  with  uncertainties  and  calls  for  action  on  our  part,  while 
yet  we  cannot  decide  what  that  action  should  be — what  calk  for  dis- 
cretion and  demands  vi^lance^  which  can  harass  the  mind  and  most 
efiectually  destroy  its  peace.  None  of  these  disadvantages  beiaet  my 
trouble,  and  the  only  circumstance  which  might  have  been  altered  tf 
I  had  had  time  to  plead  for  it,  was  that  I  might  havB  been  able  to  take 
leave  of  Tom  and  my  imcle,  which  I  now  found  they  did  not  wish  me 
to  do,  for  my  imcle  had  not  mentioned  to  me  what  port  he  should 
touch  at,  to  take  Mrs.  Brand  on  board ;  and  when  I  questioned  her,  £ 
found  that  she  had  received  her  own  instructions,  and  knew  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  though  I  knew  nothing.  I  waa  awai^  how 
much  they  both  dreaded  scenes,  so  I  easily  understood  the  motive  for 
this  reserve. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  very  kindly  came  into  my  room  before  I  went  down 
next  morning.  She  kissed  me,  and  said  they  knew  that  I  had  now  to 
fix  upon  a  home,  and  lifr.  Mortimer  hoped  I  would  not  think  of  leaving 
his  house  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  Having  now  no  wishes  to  consult 
but  my  own,  I  acc^ted  the  invitation,  emd  Mt  giad  to  have  that  short 
time  in  which  to  settle  my  plans.  It  was  something  definite,  too-^ 
fJEir  pleasanter  than  the  most  cordial  proffers  of  hospitality  with  ao 
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fixed  limit ;  and,  as  I  went  downstairs  with  her,  I  felt  how  good  they 
had  been  to  me,  and  how  glad  I  was  to  stay  a  little  longer. 

After  break&st,  Mrs.  Biund  showed  me  my  uncle's  letter  to  her. 
As  s<lon  as  I  could  spare  her,  she  was  to.  repair  to  Weymouth.  The 
"  Curlew  "  was  lying  in  Portland  Roads :  she  was  to  ti^e  a  boat  and 
oome  out  to  her.  I  found  that  she  had  already  packed  up  her 
boxes,  and  found,  also,  that  my  uncle  really  did  wish  me  not  to 
appeiar  with  her,  so  I  said  she  might  go  that  very  morning. 

When  it  was  time  for  her  to  start,  I  gave  her  a  keepsake,  and  kissed 
her,  chaiging  her  to  write  whenever  she  could.  We  both  shed  a  few 
tears  \  and,  when  she  was  gone,  I  felt  that  now  I  was  indeed  utterly 
alone,  and  must  begin  to  consider  my  plans  in  good  earnest 

To  this  end  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mompesson,  told  her  that  I  now  wished 
for  a  home,  mentioned  what  I  could  give  for  it,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  could  recommend  one.  Without  asking  her  to  let  me 
live  in  her  house,  I  said  enough  to  show  that  the  simplest  way  of 
living  would  satisfy  me,  and  I  gave  her  a  good  opportunity  to  have 
me  as  a  boarder,  if  she  and  her  husband  wished  it ;  and  as  they  were 
poor,  I  hoped  they  would  wish  it.  The  answer  was  from  him,  a  long 
kind  letter.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  them  so  much  as  to  have 
made  a  home  for  me  themselves ;  but  they  had  no  spare  room,  for 
the  house  was  filled  with  their  children  and  pupils.  That  was  the 
only  house  I  could  have  made  a  home  of,  for  I  loved  its  master,  and 
knew  that  I  could  love  his  wife  and  children.  It  was  for  his  sake 
that- 1  had  wished  to  live  in  the  country,  and  my  thoughts,  on  reading 
his  letter,  took  an  entirely  new  direction.  I  knew  I  could  go  to 
Miss  Tott,  if  I  chose ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  notion,  and  I  did  not 
know,  with  180^.  a  year,  whether  I  was  rich  or  poor. 

I  talked  to  Mrs.  Henfrey  on  the  subject ;  but  I  found  her  informa- 
tion to  the  last  degree  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  I  talked  to  Liz ; 
but  she  evidently  knew  nothing,  for  she  spoke  of  keeping  a  pony  and 
a  boy,  which  I  thought  must  be  out  of  the  qutotion.  Lou,  of  course 
was  absorbed  in  other  matters. 

So  I  tried  Valentine,  taking  care  to  choose  a  time  when  Giles  was 
present,  for  I  had  formed  a  tolerably  distinct  plan,  and  I  wished  to 
see  in  what  light  he  would  regard  it,  and  whether  he  would  think  it 
preposterous.  I  had  to  wait  some  days,  for  Giles  very  seldom  was 
present ;  at  last  I  found  a  good  time,  and,  beginning  to  talk  with 
Valentine,  he  feU  into  the  little  trap  I  had  laid  for  him. 

**What  would  you  do,  Giles,"  asked  Valentine,  "if  you  had  180/. 
a  year,  and  were  a  yoimg  lady  ? " 

"That  would  depend  on  whether  I  cared  most  for  domestic 
pleasures,  or  for  amusements,  intellectual  or  otherwise." 

"  But,  supposing  domestic  pleasures  out  of  the  question,  as  I  think 
they  are  if  one  lives  among  perfect  strangers,  don't  you  ;consider  the 
first  thing  to  decide  on  would  be  whether  you  were  rich  or  poor  % " 
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''  No,  for  that  would  be  according  to  the  life  choeen.  If  you  chose 
to  do  without  a  maid,  and  board  with  a  quiet  &mily  in  the  country — 
say,  a  cleiigyman's — ^you  might  be  rich,  for  you  could  easily  be  boarded 
for  90/.  a  year,  and  thus  90/.  would  remain  for  personal  expensed." 

''And  I  should  be  miserable!  Perhaps  I  should  not  like  the 
people ;  and,  assuredly,  I  should  not  have  half  enough  to  do.  I 
want  to  have  lessons,  and  get  a  reading-ticket  for  acwae  good  library, 
and  visit  the  poor,  and  see  pictures,  and  hear  lectoreB." 

''  Then  you  must  live  in  London,  and  be  extremely  poor." 

"Why  so  poor?" 

"  Because  you  must  have  a  maid.  No  young  lady  can  go  about 
London,  and  attend  libraries  and  lectures,  and  visit  the  poor,  alone." 

"  I  know  it  would  be  very  unfashionable  to  walk  about  alone." 

"  It  would  not  be  right ;  you  could  not  do  it — ^that  is  to  say,  I 
believe  your  undo  would  not  approve." 

"  Then,  'what  will  a  maid  cost  % " 

"  You  could  not  be  boarded  in  a  quiet,  private  family,  in  the  most 
unfashionable  neighbourhood,  with  your  maid,  under  100/.  a  year,  at 
the  veiy  least  Then,  if  your  maid's  wages  were  25/.,  that  would 
only  leave  you  55/.  a  year  for  all  your  personal  expenses,  including 
dress,  cabs,  charity,  travelling  expenses,  tickets  for  the  coveted 
lectures,  and  money  for  the  desired  lessons — ^books,  doctor's  bill,  if 
you  should  have  one." 

"  I  think  that  sounds  something  like  happiness  and  hard  work." 

"  Indeed  !  I  thought  it  would  sound  like  borrowing  and  sorrowing." 

"  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  I  know  very  little  of  life  and  of 
money." 

"  Very  little,  indeed,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  pity. 

"  So,  as  I  have  absolutely  no  one  at  all  to  ask  advice  of,  excepting 
you,  I  will  tell  you  what  my  plan  is  \  and  if  you  are  wre  it  cannot 
be  carried  out — if  you  hncfw  it  cannot — ^why,  then,  perhaps  I  had 
better  reconsider  it." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"Then,  there  are  three  things  that  I  wish  to  leam — wood- 
engraving,  dress-making,  and  cooking." 

Mr.  Brandon's  face  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment;  but  he 
said  not  a  word. 

"  You  have  decided  that  I  am  to  be  very  poor.  In  case  I  had  been 
rich,  I  should  have  acted  differently ;  but,  if  I  proved  to  be  poor,  my 
plan  was  to  Ua/ik,  in  order  to  earn  money  to  leam.  I  must  find  a 
family  of  little  boys,  to  whom  I  can  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day.     My  maid  will  walk  with  me  to  the  house — ^" 

"  Extraordinary ! "  interrupted  Valentine. 

"  With  the  money  I  earn  so,  I  can  leam  wood-engraving  and  dress- 
making. When  I  know  enough  of  wood-engraving  to  practise  it,  atnd 
earn  money  by  it  also,  I  shall  spend  that  in  learning  to  cook — ^" 
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"  AiYiagiing  ! "  said  Valentine,  changing  his  word. 

^'  I  shall  then  begin  to  lead  a  happy  life  ;  I  e^all  have  as  much  to 
do  as  I  can  do ;  and,  being  by  that  time  a  pix^cient  in  wood-cutting, 
I  shall  have  a  class  of  respectable  girls,  to  whom  I  shall  teach  the 
art,  and  so  make  them  independent — ^ 

"  Astoimding  ! "  cried  Valentine,  changing  his  word  again. 

Mr.  Brandon  stood  stock-still,  and  said  nothing. 

"  My  maid  will  make  my  dress ;  for  my  raiding,  I  shall  go  to  the 
British  Museum.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  save  money  for  concerts  and 
lectures,  I  shall  translate  some  French  books,  and  I  may,  perhaps, 
write  books  for  children.  By  that  time  I  shall  leave  off  taking 
lessons  in  wood-cutting  altogether,  and,  still  teaching  my  little  boys, 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  in  laying  in  a  stock  of 
eatables ;  and  I  shall  go  to  some  industrial  school,  and  offer  to  be 
honorary  cook  there,  and  teach  the  girls  to  make  all  sorts  of  nice 
stews  and  puddings,  and  soups  and  pies.  I  shall  provide  the 
materials ;  and,  at  first,  I  shall  give  away  the  dishes.  I  shall  let  the 
girls  carry  them  home  to  their  mothers ;  then  the  mothers  and  other 
poor  women  will  come  to  learn.  I  shall  charge  a  penny  a  lesson,  and 
hire  a  kitchen,  to  concoct  and  cook  the  things  in ;  and  I  shall  give 
prizes  of  pies  to  those  who  learn  fastest." 

"  Frantic  1 "  exclaimed  Valentine. 

I  had  observed,  for  some  moments  past,  that  Mr.  Brandon  had 
difficulty  in  restraining  a  smile,  which  first  showed  itself  in  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  and  when  he  chased  it  thence,  peeped  out  at 
his  eyes.  He,  however,  did  not  say  anything  disrespectful  concerning 
my  plans  j  but,  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  remarked  that  he  was  afraid 
— ^he  hoped  he  might  be  mistaken — but  he  was  afraid  I  was  too 
sanguine. 

**Then,  if  I  am,  and  if  I  do  no  good,  and  derive  no  pleasure  from. 
all  these  things,  only  think  what  a  desirable  person  I  shall  be  for 
papa;  if,  when  he  grows  older,  he  should  send  for  me  to  go  out 
to  California." 

**  Ca-li-for-nia ! "  said  Valentine,  with  unfeigned  contempt. 

'^  Yes,  I  am  almost  sure  it  will  end  in  my  going  out  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

"  And  I  am  guUe  sure,  D.  dear,"  replied  Valentine,  with  extreme 
suavity,  "  that  it  will  not  end  in  your  going  out  to  California." 

« Indeed  1 " 

"For  I,  being  your  most  intimate  friend,  and,  as  I  may  say,  your 
most  honoured  adviser,  you  would  naturally  write  to  me  first,  and 
say,  'My  valued  compatriot,  if  I  go  out  to  this  hole  of  a  California, 
and  dislike  it,  will  you  come  and  fetch  me  home  again  % '  1  should 
reply,  *  No,  I  won't.'    Consequently — ^" 

**  Consequently,  she  would  get  some  other  swain  to  do  her  that 
service  I "  interrupted  Mr.  Brandon. 
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"  CoBsequently,''  I  added,  '^  I  shoiild  go,  determined  to  be  pleased, 
and  never  to  come  home  any  more." 

'^  Consequently  I ''  burst  in  Valentine,  after  this  double  interruption, 
'^  she  would  tlmaJL  better  of  it,  aud  remain  at  borne ;  if  she  didnt — ^" 
here  he  paused,  and  shook  his  head  in  a  menacing  fashion. 

^  Be  calm,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Giles,  bantering  him,  ^  this  peril  seems 
imminent,  but  is  not  to  be  warded  off  by  threats  or  warnings.  The 
Smilex  aimulaia  is  not  a  plant,  as  I  have  heard,  that  flourishes  in 
thoee  diggings— all  ladies  are  ^remarkably  digibiU'  there." 

Seeing  me  look  surprised,  he  added,  ''Those  wallflowers,  you  per- 
Gdiye,  grow  in  my  garden  now.  I  think  it  just  as  well  you  should 
know  that  anything  you  say  to  Valentine  is  sure  to  be  in  my 
possession  the  very  next  morning,  by  seven  o'clock  at  the  latest." 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 

"  In  brief  since  1  do  purpose  to  marry  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose 
tSiat  the  world  can  say  against  iV'^Mueh  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Ik  a  week  I  was  to  leave  the  hospitable  house  where  I  had  been 
jMitertained  so  long.  In  a  week  I  was  to  begin  life  for  myself,  and  as 
yet  I  had  arranged  nothing  but  this,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Miss  Tott's 
for  a  foortnj^t,  and  stay  longer  if  I  ehose.  Valentine,  always 
affectionate,  always  pleased  to  be  with  me,  became  moro  so  as  the 
time  went  on;  there  was  a  kind  of  brother  and  sister  intimacy 
between  us,  which  was  partly  the  result  of  our  being  so  much  thrown 
together,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  natural  openness  of  tMoper  and 
love  of  companionship. 

''  I  say,"  he  observed,  iA  on  the  first  day  of  this  week  w*  were 
sitting  together,  mounting  our  photographs,  ''if  you  want  a  maid, 
why  don't  you  talk  to  Anne  Molton — ^the  woricwoman,  you  know,  who 
comes  and  makes  things  for  Liz  and  Lou,  and  who  mended  your 
tarlatan  dress  when  we  tore  it  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"What  makes  you  think  she  would  suit)" 

"Oh,  Giles  put  it  into  my  head.  If  she  weM  your  maid,  as  he' 
remarked  to  me,  you  could  learn  dressmaking  of  her  for  nothing ; 
and  as  you  like  Miss  Donnda  so  mudi,  you  woidd  like  Anne^  for  she 
is  just  like  her." 

"  But  would  she  like  me  and  the  sort  of  life  she  would  lead  widi 
mal" 

"Tou  can  ask  her  if  you  like;  the  is  here  now.  I  bdiev«  the 
would  like,  fer  she  wants  to  leave  this  neighbooriiood." 

I  went  stnught  up-stairs  to  speak  to  this  woman,  the  induoemont 
to  try  and  secure  her  being  that  she  was  like  Miss  Dorinda— 4ike  her, 
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as  I  hoped,  in  her  chief  characteristic,  her  contented  piety  and  deep 
and  yet  calm  reverence  of  heart. 

She  was  seated  at  work  in  a  spare  bed-room,  and  I  came  in  and  sat 
down,  telling  her  to  give  me  a  seam  to  run :  as'I  worked  I  began  to 
talk  to  her,  and  gradually  unfolded  my  plan — my  self-sufficient, 
benevolent,  ignorant  plan.  She  listened  at  first  with  surprise,  then 
with  some  excitement  of  manner;  her  plain,  pale  features  grew 
intelligent^  her  great  thin  awkward  figure  stooped  towarda  me 
attentively.  I  told  her  a  little  of  my  histoiy,  and  her  hands  began 
to  tremble  over  her  needle  and  thread. 

Happening  to  pause  for  a  moment,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
without  looking  at  me,  she  wished  in  her  turn  to  be  the  speaker ; 
she  first  spoke  of  her  deficiencies :  "  She  was  not  very  quick  with  her 
dressmaking — she  did  not  always  manage  to  make  such  good  fits  as 
she  could  wish — ^but  her  desire  was  to  work,  *  Not  with  eye  service, 
as  pleasing  men,  but  as  to  the  Lord.' "  I  saw  she  had  perceived  my 
drift,  and  let  her  go  on  :  "  She  wished  to  leave  the  neighbourhood, 
for  she  could  hardly  earn  enough  with  her  needle  to  keep  her  ;  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  a  nurse,  for  she  had  never  been  used  to  children  ; 
she  had  often  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  let  her  be  of  some  use,  for  she 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  much  use  to  be  just  earning  bread  enough  for 
one's  own  mouth.  She  thought  if  she  could  be  maid  to  a  lady — such 
a  one  as  gave  up  her  time  to  good  works — she  might  be  a  help  to  her 
in  many  ways.  Miss  Braithwaite  had  advised  her  to  tiy  for  such  a 
situation  \  but  of  all  places  in  the  world  she  should  like  to  go  to 
London,  there  was  such  a  wilderness  of  folks  there,  and  so  few  to  do 
anything  for  them.''  I  saw  that  the  plan  had  commended  itself  to 
her,  and  that  she  would  follow  my  fortunes  if  I  would  let  her.  I 
asked  what  wages  she  would  expect,  and  she  said  : 

''  Oh,  ma'am,  I  will  take  whatever  you  can  afibrd." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  to  fail,  Hierefore  I  never  warned  her  that 
she  mi^t  find  the  life  she  was  choosing  very  different  from  that  my 
excited  fancy  had  pictured,-— on  the  oontraiy,  wanzdng  with  her  excite- 
ment and  kindling  with  her  enthusiasm,  I  went  fix>m  one  scheme  to 
another,  till  when  I  at  Isst  said,  ''Do  you  think  you  should  like 
such  a  life  % "  she  replied,  ''  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  have  always  thought  it 
would  be  a  blessed  thing  to  have  anything  to  do  for  Hm." 

But  quiet  as  her  Voice  was,  almost  blissful  in  its  serene  hopefulness, 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  love  which  had  prompted  those  words  was 
something  I  had  never  attained  to,  the  gratitude  was  far  more  real, 
the  motives  were  more  pure. 

As  for  me,  the  craving  desire  for  action  had  been  one  reason  why  I 
had  made  these  benevolent  plans.  1  wanted  this  kindness  bestowed, 
to  stand  me,  if  it  would,  in  the  stead  of  kindness  no  longer  received  ; 
I  wanted  that  others  should  depend  on  me,  and  so  appease  my  heart 
for  the  loss  of  my  brother  and  my  home ;  I  wanted  soon  to  be  able  to 
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forget  this  very  visit  \  I  had  certainly  not  made  any  friend  by  it,  and 
I  began  to  perceive  very  plainly  that  I  had  lost  one.  What  a  happy 
thing  it  was  for  me  that  I  secured  Anne  Molton !  what  would  have 
become  of  me  and  my  plans  but  for  her  good  sense  and  good 
principles ! 

When  I  had  secured  her  services,  I  went  down  again,  but  found  no 
one  in  the  drawing-room,  excepting  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  he,  though 
polite,  was  generally  so  distant  to  me  now,  that  I  was  glad  to  with- 
draw and  go  down  into  the  garden,  where  I  found  the  family. 

Giles  and  Valentine  were  busy  converting  an  arbour  into  a  dark 
chamber,  by  means  of  oil-cloth  and  boards ;  but  when  the  latter  saw 
me,  he  left  his  brother  to  finish  the  work  and  made  off  to  my  retreat, 
which  was  a  low  seat  imder  the  shadow  of  some  laurels. 

Giles,  with  his  coat  off,  continued  to  hanmier  away  at  the  chamber ; 
Valentine  took  a  knife  and  began  to  cut  a  little  frame  for  one  of  the 
photographs. 

"  I  say,  D.,"  he  observed  quietly,  and  as  if  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  the  remark — "  I  say,  D.,  what  fun  it  would  be  if  you  and 
I  were  engaged  ! " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  such  nonsense ;  I  do  not  approve  of 
it,  and  it  does  not  amuse  me  at  all." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  should.  I  meant  it  quite  seriously.  You  are 
nearly  twenty,  I  am  now.  in  ray  twentieth  year ;  why  shouldn't  we  be 
engaged  if  we  please  ? " 

''  If  we  please,  certainly,  but  one  of  us  does  not  please." 

"  You  don't  know  how  you  should  like  it  till  you  try  I  Suppose 
now  we  agree  to  be  engaged  for  six  months,  and  see  how  we  like  it  1 
You  won't  1    Well,  say  a  week,  then  %  " 

"  No ;  I  would  not  for  an  hour." 

"  Why  not  r' 

''  Because  I  do  not  particularly  care  for  you ;  because  you  do  not 
particularly  care  for  me ;  and  because  I  have  no  particular  wish  to 
made  Prentice  miserable  I " 

"  Plentioe,"  he  burst  out,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  this !  it's 
entirely  a  case  of  teponUmeous  combustion  on  my  part.  He  did  nothing 
to  fan  the  flame.  I  shall  be  so  horridly  dull  when  you  are  gone,  I 
shall  not  know  what  to  do.  Come,  I  will  made  you  another  propo- 
sition ;  I  will  be  engaged  to  you,  but  you  shall  be  free." 

''  That  is  impossible  !    An  engagement  must  be  a  mutual  thing." 

''  It  need  not  be,  that  I  see.  Well,  D.,  as  you  are  so  obliging  as  to 
permit  it — indeed  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  it — I  hereby  record 
my  intention,  and  my  circumstances.  I  shall  have  a  thousand 
poimds  when  Giles  has  given  it  to  me ;  and  shortly  after  I  am  of  age, 
if  he  will  but  let  me  go  to  Cambridge,  I  shall  have  a  Bachel(»r's 
degree.  Such  are  my  prospects ;  I  lay  them  at  your  feet ;  I  am  an 
engaged  man." 
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'^  What  franido  nonflenae  1 " 

''Aad  you  are  quite  fi:^ee.  Kow,  don't  look  bo  furious— don%  or 
Qiles  will  see  it !  I  ahall  hang  fouxwand-twenty  of  the  best  of  the 
portraits  of  jou  round  my  room,  and  I  shall  wear  one  in  eaoh  waist- 
coat pocket.  I  shall  kiss  your  Greek  lexicon  every  day,  and  heaye  up 
two  sighs  oyer  the  happy  past.  Dear  me,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be 
engaged!  We  shall  correflpond,  of  eourset  What  do  you  think 
Qiles  said  to  me  this  morning  1  why  that  I  did  not  treat  the  girls 
who  via^t  us  with  sufficient  rei^ect.  That  my  manner  was  too  jooose 
and  too  careless." 

''Did  he  mention  me  in  particular  1" 

''  Tes,  among  otheiB.  Our  beloyed  Giles  has  some  queer  notions 
as  to  the  deference  which  is  due  to  ladies,  and  inseparable  from  true 
regard.    He  says  I  am  rude  sometimes,  and  also  exacting." 

''  I  quite  agree  with  hint" 

''  So  I  told  him.  I  remarked  that  you  had  several  times  made  ihB 
same  obsarvation  yourself" 

'^  And  what  was  his  reply  V 

**  Oh,  a  great  deal  that  was  not  at  all  to  the  purpose ;  but  as  I  did 
nothing  but  laugh,  he  became  furious  and  we  had  a  short  quairel, 
after  which — " 

"  After  which  you  made  it  up,  and  shook  hands  t"  I  suggested,  for 
I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  some  more. 

"  Shook  hands  !"  he  repeated  with  scorn.  '*  There  was  no  occasion 
for  that ;  in  real  life  men  don't  quarrel  and  make  it  up  as  they  do  in 
books.  Scene  for  the  Novd : — * "  0  brother  of  my  heart ! "  he  exclaimed, 
'^  guide  of  my  tender  in&ncy,  let  not  cold  disdain  or  irritating  ohaff 
part  true  spirits."  Then  he  flung  himself  on  the  manly  breast  of  his 
brother,  who  strained  him  to  his  heart ;  they  wept,  and  the  latter 
imprinted  a  fraternal  kiss  on  his  ample  brow.'  Let  me  see  how  many 
years  it  is  since  I  kissed  Giles.  Not  since  he  went  to  New  Zealand, 
I  think,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  then  on  fmy  acoowU  if  there  had 
been  anybody  to  look  on.  No,  we  didn't  shake  hands,  but  we  are  all 
right  again.** 

It  was  the  day  before  I  was  to  go  to  London.  Some  of  my  boxes 
were  pa^ed,  and  Anne  Melton  was  sitting  in  my  room  occupied  with 
needlework.  Valentine  and  I  were  about  to  read  our  Greek  together, 
when  Mr.  Mortimer  came  into  the  drnwing-room^  and  saying  that  he 
hoped  I  would  excuse  his  interrupting  us,  bdgan  to  unfold  to  Valen- 
tine a  plan  by  which  I  perceived  that  he  would  be  absent  for  that  day 
and  night,  and  would  not  retom  t^  an  hour  or  so  befbre  the  time  of 
my  departure.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  I  thought  it 
oould  just  as  easily  have  gone  by  post,  but  he  seemed  determined 
that  it  should  go  to  his  friend  across  the  country  by  hand,  and  that 
hand  Valentine's. 

Valentine  looked  a  little  sulky,  and  also  a  little  sheepish.      A 
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BUBpioion  certainly  did  cross  my  xmnd  to  the  effect  that  this  was  done 
because  Mr.  Mortimer  thought  his  son  took  rather  too  much  interecrt 
in  me,  and  wished  to  detach  him  from  my  side ;  but  if  he  did  think 
this  it  was  rather  too  late  to  act^  when  I  was  so  near  the  time  of 
departure. 

Valentine  went  his  way.  I  was  left  with  Mrs.  Henfrey  till  lunoheon 
time,  and  after  that  meal,  as  Lou  and  Captain  Walker  went  out  for  a 
drive,  and  visitors  arrived  who  had  to  be  entertained,  I  found  myself 
alone,  and  put  on  my  bonnet,  resolving  to  go  and  take  leave  of  Miss 
Braithwaite. 

I  had  never  been  there  alone  before,  but  the  way  was  pleasant,  there 
being  nothing  between  the  grounds  of  the  two  houses  but  some  fields. 
Miss  Dorinda  Braithwaite  had  exercised  more  influence  over  me  than 
I  was  aware  of  at  the  time,  and  I  wanted  to  consult  her  about  some 
of  my  plans.  She  was  very  kind  that  day,  and  as  I  sat  by  her  she 
drew  me  on  to  talk  to  her.  Her  words  at  fiiBt  were  a  ooinmeut  on 
that  text,  "  If  ye  know  those  things,^happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  theuu!' 
But  that  subject  can  be  discussed  by  many  people,  and  does  not 
involve  much  that  is  confidential  or  difficult  to  imfold.  Another 
succeeded ;  and  to  my  own  surprise  I  foimd  myself  telling  her  how 
I  had  sat  on  Mr.  Mompesson's  knee  in  the  roof  of  the  Minstar,  and 
he  had  told  me  for  the  first  time  the  wonderful  stoiy  of  the  world's 
redemption. 

I  sat  with  Miss  Braithwaite  some  time,  and  came  away  much  the 
better  for  her  advice  and  cheerful  conversation.  I  walked  briskly, 
till  I  came  to  the  little  wood  which  skirted  Mr.  Mortimer's  grounds, 
and  there  sat  down  to  ei\joy  its  beauty,  «nd  to  think. 

I  had  come  to  the  same  place  where  we  had  sat  and  talked  before 
when  the  trees  were  bare ;  they  were  oovered  with  leaves  now,  and 
the  ground  was  carpeted  with  woodruffe. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  many  thoughts  passed  through 
my  mind,  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  tinkling  dancing  brook  that 
flowed  past  my  feet,  and  I  remember  indulging  a  vague  wonder  as  to 
where  it  was  going,  and  where  I  was  going.  London  was  the  name  of 
the  place  where  I  was  going.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  knew  little  else 
respecting  il^  and  scarcely  anything  of  the  life  that  I  should  lead  there. 

I  lookedupcmhearingaslightiioise,  and  saw  Mr.  Brandon  approach- 
ing me ;  but  I  did  not  move,  and  as  he  stuped  over  the  brook,  be 
said,  '^  I  supposed  I  should  find  you  here." 

He  sat  down  and  remained  some  moments  perfectly  silent ;  at  last 
he  said,  in  a  tone  almost  as  dreamy  as  my  own  thoughts^  "  What 
have  you  been  thinking  of  this  afternoon,  as  you  sat  here  all  alone )" 

I  answered,  ^'  The  wood  is  foil  of  ^irits ;  you  said  it  would  be 
some  day.    My  thoughts  were  about  them." 

He  was  again  silent  The  wood-doves  were  cooing,  and  the  flicker- 
ing simshine  played  on  the  ground ;  but  I  was  in  no  humour  to  speak 
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first.  I  had  nothing  to  say.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  per- 
fectly different  tone,  cheerful  and  matter-of-fact. 

"  I  believe  you  have  chosen  a  very  busy  life  for  yourself ;  conse- 
quently if  you  have  any  vague  fears  that  time  may  change  into 
certainties " 

Absolute  silence  again.  He  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  conclude 
his  sentence,  and  did  not  look  at  me,  but  beyond,  upon  the  slope 
covered  with  blue  fiowers. 

I  also  looked  straight  before  me,  and  began  to  feel  a  strange  agita- 
tion ;  his  having  come  to  find  me  was  unusual,  and  I  wondered  what 
he  had  to  say. 

Still  propping  my  chin  on  my  hand  I  listened  to  the  cooing  of  the 
doves,  and  felt  the  sweet  air  and  sunshine. 

His  last  words  were,  '^  I  dare  say  you  think  it  singular — singular 
that  I  should  come  out  here  to  disturb  your  reverie.  I  have  not 
done  so  willingly ;  nothing  but  a  desire  to  prevent  future  mistakes, 
and  perhaps  {ut\u«  troubles,  could  have  induced  me  to  take  upon 
myself  this  task." 

As  he  stopped  I  involuntarily  said,  "  What  task,  Mr.  Brandon  1 " 

"  I  myself,'*  he  went  on,  heedless  of  my  interruption,  "  have 
suffered  much  from  a  trouble  which — ^which  I  do  not  say  will  ever  be 
yours.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  laying  the  foundations  for  it  deep 
and  strong ;  I  do  not  even  say  that  there  is  any  such  tenacity  in  your 
memory,  or  strength  in  yotu:  heart,  as  may  be  likely  to  make  such  a 
trouble  long  and  burdensome  ;  but ^* 

What  could  he  mean  ?  he  spoke  with  deliberate  steadiness,  like  a 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  task,  but  does  not  like 
it ;  and  here  he  paused  as  if  expecting  me  to  reply,  but  I  had  nothing 
to  say.  All  sorts  of  vague  fears  floated  through  my  mind  as  to  what 
might  be  his  meaning,  but  I  did  not  utter  one  of  them,  and  when  the 
sOence  grew  oppressive  I  broke  it  by  making  some  remark  about  the 
beauty  of  the  wood. 

If  he  heard  he  took  no  notice ;  his  £ace,  though  naturally  without 
'  €uiy  ruddy  hues,  was  capable  of  a  sudden  flush  for  a  moment.  I  saw 
this  dafvm  and  wane  again  as  he  went  on  in  an  embarrassed  manner — 
*^  But  when  I  reflect  that  your  acquaintance  with  me  has  been  the 
cause  of  your  coming  here,  and  of  what  I  perceive  to  have  followed, 
and  when  I  call  to  mind  how  few  friends  you  have — ^perhaps  no 
advisers — ^and  how  little  you  can  know  of  life  or  of  yourself,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  you  some  duty,  though  it  is  a  diflicult  one  for  me  to  per- 
form, for  after  all  there  is  some  risk.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be 
mistaken^  but  you  have  alluded  to  my  words,  that  there  are  spirits  in 
the  wood.  Well,  if  I  am  going  to  offend,  perhaps  to  woxmd  you,  that 
allusion  reminds  me  how  best  to  do  what  I  have  to  do.  It  will  give 
me  my  share  of  the  pain.  I  shall  not  inflict  more  than  I  shall 
endure.'' 


(; 
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Every  time  he  spoke  he  began  ahuost  cheerfully  and  quite  eteadily, 
but  he  Mtered  as  he  went  on,  and  ended  with  evident  agitation.  I 
could  still  find  no  answer,  but  when  he  paused  was  curiously  con- 
scious of  the  cooing  of  the  doves,  the  babbling  of  the  brook,  and  the 
flicker  of  sunbeams  dropping  through  gaps  in  the  foliage,  and  wander- 
ing over  my  gown  and  my  hands. 

Whether  he  was  waiting  till  I  should  ask  him  to  explain  himself, 
or  only  till  he  could  decide  what  to  say,  I  did  not  know,  bi;t  now  a 
silence  followed,  which  was  long  enough  for  a  world  of  thought,  and 
wonder,  and  perturbation.  He  had  said  that  he  himself  had  suffered 
much,  and  that  he  wished  to  prevent  future  mistakes,  and  the  same 
kind  of  suffering  on  my  part.  He  had  hinted  before  of  his  love  for 
that  lady  who  had  held  his  flowers  so  carelessly.  The  nature  of  his 
past  trouble  was  therefore  evident,  but  why  had  he  taken  it  for  a  text 
on  which  to  preach  warnings  to  me  ] 

Tom  had  often  told  me  that  my  manners  were  too  hxunble,  too 
gentle  and  conciliatory.  '*  When  you  say  anything  that  you  fancy 
may  displease,  you  always  entreat  forgiveness  with  your  eyes,''  he  hlui 
once  said  to  me.  I  had  stayed  a  long  time  at  Wigfieldl  I  had  been 
in  his  way.  Had  I  entreated  forgiveness  of  St.  George  % — even  if  I  had, 
what  could  he  mean  by  thisi  He  was  approaching  some  subject 
raguely,  his  words  were  ambiguous.  They  sharpened  my  scopes, 
they  were  even  a  terror  to  me,  because  he  himself  was  so  embarrassed 
and  so  out  of  countenance.  Could  I  believe  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  left  me,  with  having  scarcely  spoken  to  me  since  his 
return  1  Was  it  possible  that  any  man  in  his  senses  could  think  it 
needful  to  give  me  yet  stronger  hints  than  these  1    And  if  he  did  % 

As  a  planet  struck  suddenly  by  some  resistless  force,  and  made  to 
whirl  on  with  a  wilder  motion,  so  that  *  the  great  clock  of  her  time 
would  take  to  beating  faster,  finding  it  hard  to  keep  count,  while 
she  devoured  the  awful  miles  of  her  oval,  I  seemed  to  be  sud^ 
denly  sent  on  to  rush  over  a  great  piece  of  my  life  in  a  moment,  to 
be  thinking  faster  and  seeing  deeper,  seizing  on  things  as  they 
whirled  by,  and  understanding  what  they  meant,  and  what  they 
were. 

First,  I  thought,  could  he  mean  to  warn  me  about  Valentine  1  No, 
I  constantly  sparred  with  Valentine  and  frequently  snubbed  him ;  he 
was  fond  of  me,  sociable  and  easy,  but  a  world  of  boyish  impertinence 
mingled  with  his  compliments ;  even  these  were  almost  always  jokes, 
and  that  St.  George  knew  quite  well.  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  that 
possibility.  Then  I  thought  of  all  I  most  loved — ^that  brother  who 
had  always  been  dearer  to  me  than  anything  that  breathed.  He  was 
so  stilL  I  felt  that  if  I  could  get  back  to  him  and  the  old  man  who 
had  indulged  me,  and  loved  to  see  me  happy,  I  would  thankful^, 
though  not  without  a  pang,  have  turned  my  face  flrom  this  St.  Geoige 
for  ever.  I  did  not  care  for  him  and  love  him,  then  %  Yes,  very  much ; 
VOL.  zi.  T 
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I  Juiew  in  a  moment  that  he  stood  next  to  these.  Considbring  that 
he  had  made  it  hard  for  me  to  understand  him,  and  that'  his  great 
resenre  excluded  me  from  the  springs  of  his  higher  life,  I  think  it 
was  «trai3ge  I  did  not  love  him  wholly,  for  these  things  kept  me  often 
thmMig -about  him,  but  then  I  could  not  now  altogether  approve  of 
him,  and  his  conduct  in  taking  Tom  away  had  cost  me  my  home. 
I!j(t,^«s'hewa8  still  silent,  I  felt  there  must  be  something  coming  that 
I  should  intensely  dislike  to  hear.  If  it  was  a  reproof,  what  could  it 
be  about)  Since  he  had  taken  Tom  from  me,  I  had  felt  painfully 
humble.  I  belonged  to  no  one,  none  wanted  me.  I  could  not  stand 
against  this,  I  felt  compelled  to  lower  my  self-esteem  to  the  level  of 
ether  people's  estimate,  and  I  would  not  speak  lest  I  should  draw  him 
on,  or  help  him  on.  But  now  supposing  he  did  mean,  if  he  could,  to 
touch  on  my  feelings  towards  himself,  what  could  I  do  1  I  had  only 
that  minute  found  out  how  dear  he  was  to  me ;  could  I  possibly  make 
19  my  mind  to  answer,  to  excuse  myself,  to  explain )  Certainly  not, 
I  wKiuld  rather  let  him  ^think  what  he  pleased.  But  in  a  feV 
nmotes  I  gathered  courage,  and  better  sense  (as  I  then  thought) 
ottttie  to  my  aid,  and  I  brought  myself  to  believe  that  whatever  he 
wanted  to  say,  it  could  not  possibly  concern  my  feelings  toward  him^ 
fl^  What  object  could  he  have  in  doing  so,  unless  he  thought  I  loved 
Itiml  and  if  he  did,  surely  he  was  the  last  man  to  commit  such  an 
ixitolerable-  blunder  as  to  dare  to  lecture  me  about  it.  He  was  sensi- 
tive~<more  than  that,  he  was  manly,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
mord,  he  was  a  gentleman. 

thinking  on  this  during  the  long  silence,. my  heart  began  to  beat 
more  calmly,  and  the  painful  flush  on  forehead  and  cheek  subsided. 

Hie  had  sat  by  me, so  absolutely  silent  and  motionless  that  at  last 
I  was  in^Ued  to  turn  my  head  and  look  at  him ;  he  also  looked  ill 
at  ^ase,  and  very  much  embarrassed,  but  when  he  met  my  eyes  he 
Msumed  his  steady,  his  almost  cheerful  manner,  and  as  if  he  had 
been  waiting  till  I  could  rouse  myself,  he  said,  immediately — 

"  Have  you  been  to  WigQeld  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  When  that  tree  was  younger — that  plane-tree  which  grows  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  slope  was  ten  years  yoimger,  the  roof  and  some 
of  the  windows  of  Wigfield  Grange  were  visible  above  its  boughs,  and 
aimoat  every  day  I  used  to  come  to  this  spot  to  look  ^t  them.  Did 
Miss  Dorinda  ever  mention  her  sister  to  you  ? " 

"  The  sister  who  died  %    Yes." 

"  The  sister  who  died.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  and  scorn  myself 
and  my  folly.  I  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  and  she,  a  dark  tall  woman, 
past  her  eaiiy  bloom,  but  splendid  in  her  mature  beauty.  She  was 
thirteen  years  my  senior.  She  was  haughty,  decided,  and  full  of 
womanly  dignity.  She  used  often  to  come  to  this  slope  and  sit  here 
reading  with  her  poor  crippled  sister.     From  a  ohUd  I  had  be^i  ao- 
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ciiistomed  to  read  and  sing  with  her.  She  was  fond  of  me ;  she  used 
to  chide  me  if  I  did  not  oome.  SometimeSy  being  but  a  boy,  I  was 
blunt  and  rude.  She  said  she  must  teach  me  how  to  behave  to  her 
sex.  She  did  teach  me,  and  when  I  was  little  more  than  nineteen  I 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

''Anything  else  as  imsuitable  could  hardly  have  been  found  if  I  had 
gone  far  and  wide  in  search  of  it.  She  did  not  find  out  my  in&tua- 
tion.  Dorinda  did,  and  implored  me  to  keep  away.  She  said  she 
knew  this  passion  had  not  taken  deep  root,  and  begged  me  not  to 
darken  niy  youth  with  the  shadow  of  such  a  deplorable  mistake : 
those  were  her  words — I  often  thought  of  them  afterwards." 

''  Do  not  go  on,  Mr.  Brandon ;  why  should  you  1  It  distresses 
you." 

"  Why  should  I  \ — I  must.  I  had  loved  her  for  love's  sake  only.  I 
was  so  much  yoimger  than  she  that  marriage  with  her  hardly  occurred 
to  me.  I  was  contented  with  my  present.  To  be  with  her  and  hear 
her  speak  was  bliss  enough.  One  day,  as  I  sat  here  dreaming  of  her, 
she  approached,  and  I  was  so  amazed  at  her  beauty  and  her  superb 
air  of  careless  sovereignty,  that  I  remained  dumb  and  motionless, 
gazing  at  her,  till  stopping  close  to  me  she  looked  down  into  my  eyes 
that  fell  beneath  hers,  and  laughed.  '  You  ridiculous  boy ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, *  you  are  actually  blushing ;  how  dare  youl '  " 

I  turned  my  head  and  stole  a  glance  at  his  face ;  it  was  reddened 
as  if  the  shame  of  that  moment  was  still  rankling  in  his  heart ;  his 
eyes  flashed  and  he  went  on  : 

''  I  stammered  out  some  excuse,  in  which  her  beauty  bore  a  part. 
'  Mt  beauty  ! '  she  replied.  '  My  beauty,  indeed !  Let  me  hear  no 
more  of  this;  the  beauty  that  was  bom  for  you  is  now  probably 
sobbing  and  crying  over  her  French  verbs,  or  daubing  her  cheeks 
with  bread  and  treacle  in  the  nursery.'  She  laughed  again,  but  pain- 
fully, and  then  she  said  a  great  deal  more  that  was  scornful  and 
almost  insulting.  But  that  could  not  stop  me;  on  the  contrary, 
when  she  began  to  shed  tears  of  vexation  and  excitemoAt,  I  was 
goaded  on  to  make  full  confession  of  my  love,  to  plead  with  her  to 
think  fieivourably  of  it,  and  to  confess  that  I  had  cherished  it  for 
months.  'There,'  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  impatience,  'that  is 
enough ;  get  up.  You  indeed !  Why  I  have  kissed  you  dozens  of 
times  when  you  were  a  chubby  little  child.  I  had  rejected  the  only 
man  I  ever  cared  for  before  you  were  seven  years  old.  You !  Go 
away,  and  learn  to  forget  your  folly.'  That  was  during  the  long 
vacation.  I  did  go  away,  and  when  I  returned  to  Trinity  I  studied 
hard,  but  I  did  not  forget  her;  when  I  had  taken  my  degree  I 
travelled,  but  still  I  did  not  forget  her. 

"When  I  was  in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  coming  home  after  a  tour, 
I  was  told  that  she  was  ill.  My  secret  had  been  well  kept  by  the 
two  sisters,  and  by  mysell^  at  their  desire.     My  first  glance  at  her 

T  2 
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showed  a  change  quite  indescribable,  but  quite  decisive.  They  moved 
her  to  Dawlish,  and  forgetting  her  scorn  now,  and  only  desiring  to  be 
soothed  by  the  attentive  tenderness  of  a  love  like  mine,  she  asked  me 
to  follow  her  there,  and  I  did/' 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Brandon !  why  say  any  more  ]" 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  say.  She  had  been  a  very  careless, 
indifferent  person,  very  thoughtless  for  time,  very  reckless  as  regarded 
eternity,  but  during  those  miserable  days  and  weeks, — ^miserable  to 
her,  for  life  was  to  be  taken  leave  of,  and  to  me  because  she  was  so 
dear  to  me, — Dorinda  was  like  a  good  angel  to  us  both.  She  told  us 
the  old  story  which  we  both  knew  so  well,  but  which  we  had  not 
comprehended  or  received ;  she  unfolded  to  me  the  compensation  of 
the  Divine  love,  and  calmed  her  with  the  tidings  of  peace  and  im- 
mortality." 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  more  ! — don't  tell  me  any  more ! " 

"Whynoti" 

I  did  not  know,  but  his'  voice,  so  fall  of  pathos  and  broken  with 
short  quick  sighs,  went  straight  to  my  heart  I  had  never  felt  how 
dear  he  was  to  me  so  plainly  as  I  felt  it  then ;  and  for  the  moment  I 
thought  that  to  have  been  the  object  of  such  a  love  on  his  part,  and 
to  have  known  it,  I  would  willingly  have  laid  down  my  head  and  died 
like  that  beautiful  lady. 

He  went  on  and  told  me  of  her  death,  and  how  she  had  kissed  him 
before  she  died,  and  ilianked  him  for  all  his  kindness  to  her ;  and 
then  there  was  a  silence,  during  which  I  trembled  and  wept,  yet  not 
without  a  certain  sense  of  relief,  that  the  recital  which  had  troubled 
him  and  me  so  much  was  over.  But  why  had  it  been  told  to  me  f 
Why  had  he  been  so  resolutely  bent  on  my  knowing  all  about  this 
his  first  love  %  This  was  obviously  a  prelude  to  something  else,  and 
yet  that  something  was  to  offend  me. 

Yes,  and  it  did  offend  me.     It  came  after  another  pause. 

''  And  all  this  is  past.  I  was  determined  to  tell  it  you ;  I  have 
forced  myself  to  do  it,  tn  ordtr  that  I  might  declare  that  it  hcu  pott 
atoay,  I  look  back  and  acknowledge  to  myself  that  the  rending  away 
of  that  hope  was  far  better  for  my  happiness,  even  here,  than  its  ful- 
filment could  have  been.  I  thank  my  Crod,  notwithstanding,  that 
I  went  throiigh  that  affliction;  it  has  enabled  me  to  sympathize 
with  trouble;  it  has  made  me  stronger  to  endure  what  may  yet 
be  in  store  for  me,  and  braver  to  take  all  comfort  that  may  be 
left 

''  To  waste  his  best  affection  on  the  dead,  and  by  perverse  and 
cherished  constancy  to  carry  on  a  first  mistake,  to  shut  his  heart 
against  the  blessings  of  a  wife  and  a  home,  was  not  meant  to  be  the 
lot  of  man.  It  is  not  the  doom  of  man,  if  he  will  rise  and  do  battle 
with  it ;  no,  nor  the  doom  of  woman  either." 

Silence  once  more,  silence  in  my  heart,  which  wondered  at  him, 
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and  could  not  repeat  to  itself,  but  could  only  feel  the  chill  of  those 
words,  "  nor  woman  either." 

The  old  alarm  came  back  again  stronger  and  more  distinct  than 
ever ;  now  I  saw,  because  I  was  forced  to  see  it,  that  he  had  told  me 
this  Story  in  order  not  only  that  I  might  apply  it  to  myself,  but  that  I 
might  imderstand  that  I  had  to  overlive  my  regard,  because  it  was 
not  reciprocal.  But  I  was  determined  to  make  no  answer ;  there  was 
still,  I  thought,  a  chance  that  I  might  be  mistaken.  I  should  like  to 
have  risen  and  gone  away  then,  but  my  limbs  trembled,  and  more 
than  that,  I  was  arrested  by  a  fresh  surprise. 

''  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on  a  tree- 
stiunp  beside  him — ''  Oh,  I  never  felt  so  like  a  sneak  in  my  life ! " 
and  then  almost  directly  he  added,  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
''  If  one  person  can  get  over  such  an  attachment,  another  can." 

I  answered,  **•  Yes."  He  had  the  mastery  so  completely  then,  that  I 
could  *no  longer,  even  in  my  mind,  dispute  his  conviction, — ^but  with 
the  desperation  of  wounded  self-respect,  I  clung  to  the  hope  that  he 
would  spare  a  woman's  reserve  from  anything  further ;  but  no — ^he 
actually  went  on  to  say, ''  It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  I 
do  not  read  your  feelings ;  you  can  hardly  expect  that  I  should  not 
read  what  is  so  plain — I,  at  least,  whoever  else  is  blind." 

His  voice  became  softer  and  more  agitated,  and  as  for  me,  my 
sensations  were  indescribable. 

"  It  was  a  most  unexpected  revelation  to  me,  I  do  most  solemnly 
assure  you,  or  I  would  not  have  let  it  go  so  flEir ;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  excuse  myself.  I  will  think  only  of  you  :  whatever  you  may  think 
of  me,  and  whatever  I  may  think  of  myself  at  this  moment,  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  right  to  speak,  and  teU  you  that  your  love  is  not 
returned.  I  am  going  away  so  soon — going  to  leave  this  country 
— that  I  am  certain  it  is  best  to  speak." 

Shame  choked  me,  but  even  at  that  pass  I  am  sure  I  was  as  much 
shocked  for  him  as  for  myself  Oh,  why  had  I  not  foimd  strength  and 
courage  to  stop  him  %  He  was  degrading  and  tearing  himself  down 
from  the  high  place  he  had  held  in  my  fancy — ^in  my  heart ;  was  not 
this  to  be  a  consummate,  to  be  an  odious,  to  be  an  intolerable  prig? 
No,  I  supposed  it  could  not  be,  because  such  a  pang  of  pity  and 
wounded  affection  made  my  heart  bleed,  that  though  the  picture  I 
had  drawn  of  him  in  my  thoughts  was  quite  torn  to  pieces,  I  did  not 
despise  him  even  then. 

Telling  me  to  my  face  that  I  loved  him,  and  must  try  to  overcome 
my  love  !  £very  atom  of  womanly  pride  that  I  had  in  me  was  roused 
to  revolt  against  hun,  but  my  heart  struck  against  my  side.  The 
words  were  burning  in  me  that  longed  to  demand  silence  of  him,  but 
•my  tongue  had  so  absolutely  lost  the  art  of  utterance,  that  I  sat 
beside  him  yearning  to  stop  him,  and  almost  firantic  because  I  could 
not,  while  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  if  love  had  been  given  and  ouJy 
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afiectionate  friendship  returned,  the  sooner  this  was  known  the 
better.  He  made  a  movement  then  as  if  he  would  have  taken  my 
band,  but  this  was  more  than  I  oould  bear,  and  I  recovered  strength 
to  push  his  away,  and  turn  aside  my  head.  Very  few  men,  I  should 
think,  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  this.  Surely  it  must  have  been 
the  greatest  he  ever  made.  He  did  not  appear  to  resent  my  pushing 
away  his  hand,  but  he  actually  went  on  to  say — 

''  I  ou^t  to  have  said  all  this  before.  I  take  shame  to  m3rBelf ;  but 
I  did  not  know  how  great  was  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  I 
did  not  suppose  there  was  any  danger  in  those  trifling  attentions, 
which  now — ^which  I  now  see  to  have  been  so  wrong." 

His  regretful  avowal  of  the  mischief  that  he  believed  he  had  so 
unoonsdocisly  done — done  with  no  effort  worth  mentioning — called 
from  me  some  expression  of  the  torture  to  which  he  was  subjecting 
me ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  appeared  to  become  aware  of,  and  to  be 
shocked  at,  the  effect  he  was  producing ;  and,  taking  me  up  in  his 
arms,  ds  carefhlly  and  apparently  with  as  little  effort  as  if  I  had  been 
a  child,  he  carried  me  down  the  slope  to  the  little  stream,  and  dipping 
his  handkerchief  in  the  water,  wrung  it  out,  and  damped  my  foorehead 
with  it ;  then  took  up  my  hands  and  bathed  them  one  after  the 
other,  by  dipping  his  own  into  the  water,  and  drawing  mine  through 
them. 

A  choking  sensation,  that  could  find  neither  words  nor  tears,  almost 
overpowered  me. 

"  Are  you  better  now  1 "  he  asked 

My  soul  naturally  enough  revolted  against  his  sympathy.  His 
face  was  very  near  mine,  leaning  over  me  with  anxious  solicitude;  and 
I  recovered  strength  to  put  out  my  hand,  and  with  what  little  vigour 
I  had  to  push  it  away.  In  doing  so,  the  restraint  that,  like  a  girdle 
seemed  to  tie  down  my  heart,  gave  way ;  and  my  pent-up  feelings 
relieved  th^nselves  by  a  flow  of  passionate  tears. 

There  was  no  need  to  consider  what  he  might  think  or  feel.  He 
had  treated  me  with  no  real  mercy,  with  no  respect ;  and  if  he  had 
been  ever  so  wrong  in  all  his  surmises,  I  felt  that  I  should  hardly 
have  cared  to  tell  him  so. 

I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  that  he  was  a  fool,  that  he  hated 
himself,  that  he  had  done  ten  times  more  harm  than  good.  I  assented 
to  it  all  in  my  inmost  heart ;  but  I  felt  that  the  smart  even  of  that 
moment  was  all  the  sharper  because  I  was  so  ashamed  of  his  wonder- 
fill  bliadness — his  unmanly  blindness — ^to  what  was  due  either  to 
himedf  or  to  me. 

But  the  more  passionate  the  tears,  and  the  keener  the  pang  that 
oaioses  them,  the  sooner  they  are  dashed  away.  I  soon  recovered 
myself  sufficiently  to  see  that  my  tears  had  thoroughly  frightened 
and  subdued  him.  His  forehead  was  crimsoned  with  self-reproach 
aiad  embarrassment,  and  when  I  looked  at  him  he  oould  not  meet  my 
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eyes,  but  asked,  with  evident  anxiety,  whether  I  fblt  able  to  walk, 
and  whether  I  wotdd  take  his  arm.   ' 

I  said  no ;  bat  that^  if  he  would  go  on,  I  woidd  diortly  return 
alone. 

Upon  this  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  restless  impatienc*,  that  he 
could  not  do  that ;  I  was  not  well  enough  to  be  left,  and  snreif^  I 'did 
not  mean  to  allow  him  no  time  to  explain  himself.  He  flashed  to 
assure  me  that  he  was  aware  he  might  possibly  have  been  mistaken ; 
and  he  hoped  I  would  forgive  him. 

"  I  will  forgive  you,"  I  managed  to  say,  "  if  you  will  only  be 
silent.     I  wiU  not — I  cannot — endure  another  word." 

"  You  treat  me,"  he  replied,  r^ardless  of  the  conditiao,  ^'  as-if  I 
had  presumed  to  accuse  you  of  some  great  folly,  or  even  of  8ome 
grave  fiiult." 

"  If  you  had,"  I  replied,  "  no  talking  now  could  ever  set  it  right. 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  argue  with  you  about  this.?  No ;  you 
must  think  what  you  please  \  but,  also,  I  shall  think  what  I 
please." 

"But,"  he  still  persisted,  "  I  must  be  heard — I  will  be  heaakL" 

"Mr.  Brandon,  I  will  not  hear  another  word  of  thaty  cbr  of  any- 
thing concerning  it." 

I  was  able  to  rise  then,  and  begin  to  hurry  away  from  him  <tbwaiiia 
the  house  ;  but  he  easily  kept  beside  me.     And  presently  he  said, — 

"  K  I  am  not  to  talk  of  that,  let  me  say  someUiing  different^" 

As  I  made  no  objection,  he  added, — 

"  I  may  have  no  other  opportunity  for  years.  I  want  you«  to  tky^ 
in  spite  of  your  present  feelings,  whether  you  cannot  look  upon  me 
as  your  friend,  and  to  believe  that  if  you  should  ever  want  a  friend, 
and  I  had  no  other  desire  to  prove  myself  one,  than  that  I  might  in 
some  sort  atone  for  the  pain  I  have  given  you  to-day,  it  would'  be 
sufficient  to  make  me  urgently  long  for  the  opportunity  or  the 
chance  of  doing  so.  WiU  you  give  me  such  a  chancel  Bo  you 
hear  me  1 " 

«  Yes." 

"  Will  you  promise  to  think  of  me  as  your  friend,  and  apply  to  me 
if  I  can  be  of  use  to  youl  Indeed,  I  have  more  pow^,  far  more 
power,  than  you  suppose." 

Yes ;  I  knew  he  had  Tom  in  his  power ;  I  knew  of  the  struggle, 
and  his  victory ;  but  apply  to  him ! ! 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  answer,  but  I  oould  not  promise,  for  I 
knew  that  there  were  few  emergencies  under  which  it  would  not  be 
more  bitter  to  sue  to  him  than  to  endure  to  the  utmost.  '^You  do 
not  know,"  he  said,  deeply  hurt,  "  the  pain  you  are  inflicting." 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  very  benevolent  person,"  I  answeiled ;  <*  I  am 
quite  aware  that  you  like  to  be  of  service  to  people." 

He  made  some  gesture  of  momentary  passion  and  irritation,  bwt  he 
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struggled  with  it,  smoothed  his  brow,  and  said  :  "Therefore  you  will 
promise  1 " 

"  I  promise  not  to  forget  what  you  have  said/*  I  replied. 

''  And  nothing  more  ? ''  he  exclaimed. 

I  could  not  reply,  and,  after  a  long  pause,  he  said,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  felt  himself  injured, — 

''Well,  then,  nothing  is  left  me  but  to  hope  that  you  may  not 
want  a  friend." 

Not  another  word  passed  between  us ;  we  walked  on  to  the  house, 
and  parted  at  the  door. 

I  went  to  my  room,  walked  to  the  looking-glass,  and  found  that  my 
face  was  disfigured  with  crying  ;  it  wanted  two  hours  to  dinner-time, 
so  as  I  knew  that  I  was  not  likely  to  be  inquired  for,  I  drew  the 
curtains  and  lay  down  on  the  couch,  bent  upon  hiding  my  emotion 
and  letting  the  traces  of  it  have  time  to  disappear.  I  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  being  questioned  as  to  my  paleness ;  more  than 
ever  I  wished*  to  keep  a  cheerful  face  that  evening. 

It  surprises  me  now  to  think  how  womanly  pride  triumphed  over 
all  other  feelings ;  for  the  sake  of  recovering  my  self-command,  I 
contrived  to  smother  the  cruel  pain  that  came  whenever  I  thought  of 
Mr.  Brandon's  behaviour  to  me,  and  I  drove  away  all  thoughts  of 
self-pity  with  the  powerful  motive  of  keeping  myself  from  further 
tears. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  I  coxdd  walk  down 
to  dinner  with  no  trace  of  my  passion  of  tears,  beyond  a  little  flush, 
Which  made  Mrs.  Henfre^  say  that  I  had  tanned  myself  by  sitting  in 
the  sun. 

''  Where's  Brandon  1 "  asked  Captain  Walker. 

''Why  he's  gone  somewhere  on  business,"  she  replied,  in  her  quiet, 
slow  tone ;  "  set  off  in  such  a  hurry.  But  that's  always  his  way ;  he 
can  do  twice  as  much  in  the  time  as  other  j^ople." 

"  That's  an  excuse,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  to  account  for  absenting 
himself  the  last  evening  ; "  but  I  was  very  glad  of  his  absence,  and 
more  glad  still  when,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Tikey  appeared,  and  with  him 
the  celebrated  Prentice.  With  their  aid  we  passed  the  evening  veiy 
well ;.  Mr.  Tikey  talked  to  Mr.  Mortimer ;  Prentice  made  himself 
ridiculous  in  attempts  to  flirt  with  Liz ;  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  spent  the 
time  in  giving  me  a  vast  deal  of  good  advice  of  a  vague,  unpractical 
sort,  which  I  listened  to  at  intervals. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  return  that  night.  Neither  had 
returned  the  next  morning  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  I 
earnestly  hoped  they  would  not  be  in  time  to  meet  me,  for  I  felt  that, 
if  they  were  together,  I  would  far  rather  see  neither  than  be  obliged 
to  see  both. 

Rather  earlier  than  there  was  any  need  for,  the  carriage  came  to 
the  door,  and  I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  Lou  and  her  Captain, 
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and  drove  to  the  station  with  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Ldz,  and  Anne  Molton. 
Alas !  I  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  than  I  saw 
Valentine  and  Mr.  Brandon  meeting  lis  from,  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

Valentine  came  up  to  me  with  flushed  cheeks  and  a  sort  of  tender 
excitement  in  his  eyes,  which  was  quite  a  new  expression  for  him. 
''  I  declare/'  he  said,  ''  I  thought  I  should  have  been  too  late  ; ''  and 
as  he  stood  looking  at  me,  I  said  to  him,  smiling,  ''  Well,  you  seem 
very  glad  to  see  me  on  the  point  of  departure,  you  recreant  knight ! " 

He  made  me  no  answer,  but  held  out  his  hand ;  and  when  I  took 
it,  he  led  me  to  one  of  the  carriages.  ''  This  is  going  to  London,"  he 
said ;  '*  get  into  it,  D.  dear  !  "  Then  he  added,  with  boyish  frankness, 
"  I  really  had  no  idea  at  all  how  fond  I  was  of  you,  till  I  was  parted 
from  you.  I  say,  D.,  do  get  in ;  if  you  don't,  St.  George  will  be 
coming  to  join  us,  perhaps." 

A  strong  reason,  indeed,  to  induce  me  to  enter  it ;  and  we  had  no 
sooner  sat  down,  than  he  began  to  tell  me  how  afraid  he  had  been 
that  he  should  not  be  in  time  to  see  me.  He  had  said  that  already, 
and  he  next  began  to  describe  the  dinner-party  he  had  been  at  the 
night  before,  at  his  father's  old  friend ;  how  Giles  had  come  in,  and 
they  had  both  gone  together  to  sleep  at  John  Mortimer's ;  and  Giles, 
in  spite  of  his  impatience,  had  stayed  on,  arguing  that  morning  with 
John  Mortimer,  till  he  (Valentine)  was  sure  they  should  miss  the 
train.  Then  he  paused,  and  I,  with  my  mind  fall  of  other  things, 
looked  up  at  him,  whereupon  the  boyish  manner  gave  way  to  some- 
thing more  earnest,  the  cracked  voice  became  rather  tremulous,  and 
the  handsome  young  frice  flushed  a  beautiful  red. 

''  D.  dear,"  he  said,  ''  I've  often  asked  you  to  be  engaged  to  me, 
haven't  I  nowl" 

"  Yes,  of  cotirse  you  have." 

"  Quite  seriously  ] " 

''  I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  answered,  and  laughed. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  partly  for  fun  at  first ;  but  it  is  not  now, 
D.  dear.  I  do  assure  you  I  should  wish  it  if  such  a  fellow  as 
Prentice  had  never  been  bom.  So  now  I  ask  you,  once  for  all,  really 
and  truly,  and  not  in  joke ;  and  you  won't  refuse,  will  you )  because 
that  would  be  so— so  ridiculous." 

"  So  what  1 "  I  exclaimed. 

"jOh,  bother,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing  at  all  (hang  Prentice,  how  did  he  manage  it?) — I  love  you, 
though,  just  as  much  as  if  I  did." 

"  I  will  not  be  engaged  to  you,"  I  replied ;  '^really  and  truly,  and 
not  in  joke,  T  will  not ;  but  I  should  like  that  we  should  be  very 
great  friends,  for  I  care  for  you,  and  I  even  love  you,  almost  as  if  you 
were  a  relation  of  mine." 

'^  I  suppose  you  won't,"  he  observed,  ''  because  you  think  I  shall 
soon  forget  you.     I  shan't,  though,  I  can  tell  you." 
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"  No,  don't ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  did.  I  shall  never  forget  you, 
Valentine — never ;  and  you  cannot  think  how  few  people  I  have  in 
the  world  to  care  for  now." 

'*  But  we  shall  correspond  then  %  " 

"  Oh  yes,  write  often ;  and  so  will  I." 

"  Very  well ;  but,  D.  dear,  there  really  is  no  nustake  about  your 
deciding  you  won't  be  engaged? " 

"  Certainly  not ;  don't  I  always  tell  you  I  won't  % " 

'^  You  know  that  /  am  engaged  to  ya»." 

<<  I  know  you  say  you  are,  and  I  give  you  leave  to  break  off  that 
engagement  as  soon  ad  you  please.  There  is  Liz — ^ask  her  to  come 
and  sit  with  .us ;  I  want  to  take  leave  of  her." 

Instead  of  that  he  put  his  head  out,  asked  her  to  go  and  fetch 
Mrs.  Henfrey,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  said,  if  I  loved  him  as 
much  as  I  had  said,  I  ought  to  give  him  a  kiss. 

I  replied,  that  if  he  would  hreak  of  his  supposed  engagement  to  me 
then  and  there,  I  would ;  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  he  con- 
sented, and  bent  his  fresh,  boyish  face  towards  me;  whereupon  I 
gave  him  a  kiss,  and  felt  no  more  inclined  to  blush  on  the  occasion 
than  if  it  had  been  Tom. 

"  There,"  he  said,  as  he  lifted  up  his  head,  '^  I've  broken  off  the 
engagement — I've  not  only  been  engaged,  but  broken  it  off. 
Prentice  shall  know  that  before  he  is  a  day  older  1  I've  outdone 
him  at  last." 

"  Oh,  Valentine  ! "  I  exclaimed,  ^'  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?" 
But,  at  the  same  instant,  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Liz  appeared,  Valentine 
left  the  carriage,  Mr.  Bnudon  put  Anne  Molton  in ;  and  I  had  no 
sooner  taken  leave  of  the  two  ladies,  and  noticed  that  Mr.  Brandon 
looked  very  much  out  of  coimtenance,  than  the  train  started,  and, 
before  I  had  had  time  to  coUect  my  thoughts,  we  were  several  miles 
from  Wigfield. 

(2*0  ht  <»titinuaeL) 


JOHN    MARDON,    MARINER: 

HIS   STKANGB   ADVENTUEES   IN    BL   DORADO. 


PART  n. 


HOW   JOHN   MARDON   FAKED   FORTH  TO   SBBK   TREASURE,    AND  THE 
MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES  THAT  SNSUBD. 

.  .  Long  days  and  nights  that  gentle  Maide 
Did  nurse  me  in  that  Place  of  Shade. 
Cool  Drinks  she  brought  to  soothe  my  drouth, 
And  bright  Fruits  melting  in  the  mouth, 

And  Dewe  in  dark  greene  Leaves ; 
I  sat  and  strengthened  hour  by  houjc, 
Feeling  the  stilbxess  like  a  shower 
Sink  to  my  Soul,  while  Fruite  and  Flower 

Hung  golden  down  the  Eaves. 
I  wis,  it  was  a  peaceful  Dreame ; 
Oft  her  dark  beauty  like  a  Beame 

Lay  basking  on  the  ground,        ^ 
And  in  miQe  Eyes  her  own  would  gleame, 
And  fascinated  she  would  seeme, 

Lost  to  all  life  around ; 
And  with  a  wild  imploring  grace 
The  Maide  would  look  into  my  Face 
And  in  the  wont  of  thy  wild  Race 

Steal  nearer  with  no  sound. 
And  seize  my  Hand  with  Fingers  light 
And  lay  it  on  her  Bosom  bright^ 

To  feel  the  bright  heart  bound ! 
I  watch'd  her,  as  some  Master  might 

His  dark  and  duteous  hound  1 
I  mark'd  her,  as  some  lower  thing, . 
Beaste  of  the  brake  or  Bird  on  wing, 
I  saw  her  shine,  I  heard  her  sing, 

And  loved  the  Light  and  Song, 
But  only  as  we  love  in  Spring, 
In  a  Greene  Grove  Srwandering, 
To  mark  the  Lambkins  gambolling, 

And  hear  the  Woodland  Throng. 
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And  with  her,  while  I  stronger  grew. 

Her  Father  came,  white-hair'd  and  tall : 
Lean  was  this  Wight  and  dark  of  hue, 
Dried  skin  of  Snake,  parch'd  bone  and  thew. 

And  hollow-cheek'd  withal ; 
Like  to  a  Skeleton  came  he. 
Or  Idols  gaunt  hewn  hideouslie. 
And  crawling  near  with  bleared  ee 

Would  watch  my  Face  and  grin. 
Yea,  oft  at  Midnight  I  could  see 
His  Bodie  gliding  close  to  me 

Like  to  a  Spectre  thin. 
I  fear'd  him,  though  I  tried  to  smUe, 
I  feared  some  hidden  Indian  guile, 

And  chill'd  when  he  was  near — 
Poor  harmless  Worm — he  never  stung  ! 
There  was  no  Poison  in  his  tongue ; 

I  had  no  cause  for  feare  ! 

Under  the  Vijao-eaves  I  lay 

One  mom,  still  weak,  and  white,  and  frail. 
And  watch'd  a  Town  long  leagues  away 

Gleame,  in  a  fissure  of  the  Vale, — 
A  Town,  'mid  jungle,  brake,  and  fens. 
Where  round  a  Church  with  Roof  and  Tower, 
Clustered  the  loathsome  Indian  Dens 

Deep  hid  in  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
Afar  it  lay  amid  the  heat 
Glistening  like  salt  below  my  feet. 
But  where  I  sat  the  Air  was  sweet 

With  Breezes  of  the  Height ; 
For  'mid  a  dark  greene  Mountain-Crest 
The  Hut  hung  like  an  Eagle's  Neste 

Far  hid  from  human  sight, — 
And  Torrents,  white  as  a  gulVs  breast, 

Flash'd  round  it  Day  and  Night. 

There,  hearkening  to  the  Condor's  cries, 
Watching  the  bridle-path  below, 

I  saw  a  lonely  Rider  rise, 
Along  the  chasms  crawling  slow — 

Now  seen,  now  hidden  from  the  eyes, 

First,  far  away,  of  pigmy  size, 

But  ledge  by  ledge  I  saw  him  grow — 

Till  thro'  the  Pine  Wood,  to  the  door 

One  rode,  with  wary  pace  and  sure, 
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Upon  a  jet-black  Beaste.  .  . 
I  knew  him  White  Man  by  his  Skin ; 
And  by  his  Garb  and  shaven  Chin 

I  knew  him  for  a  Priest. 

With  courteous  bow  and  easy  style, 

He  spake  me,  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
Mild  was  his  Face,  ungloom'd  by  guile, 

A  dark  mild  Face  no  longer  young. 
Alighting  with  a  nod  and  smile. 

The  bridle  to  my  Host  he  flung. 
And  he  .  .  the  Old  Man  gaunt  and  sray  .  . 
StiU  grinning  led  the  BeaSe  away.  "^^ 
While,  with  a  sharper  scrutiny. 
The  Stranger  turned  his  Eyes  on  me. 

Whence  came  1 1    Coimtry  %    Nam^  %  and  why 

In  such  a  secret  Spot  I  stayed  % 
Questions  I  answer'd,  or  put  by, 
Still  covering  with  some  specious  Lie 

The  truth  of  my  black  trade. 
Friendly,  as  Equals,  there  we  talked, 

And  I  was  charm'd  to  meet  a  Man, 
While  in  the  Sun  beside  us  walked 

That  maiden  Indian. 

0  let  me  haste,  for  Time  speeds  quick, 
My  breath  fails  and  my  Soul  is  sick  ! 
That  Day  passed  by  and  many  more 
FoUow'd,  and  daily  to  the  door 
He  came,  and  daily  we  sat  there. 
Drinking  the  keen  wild  mountain  air ; 
And  daily  far  beneath  us  glowed 
The  gleaming  City  whence  he  rode; 
And  daily  with  her  Eyes  of  fire 

Around  us  moved  the  Indian  Maide, 
While  crouching  on  his  hams  her  Sire 

Sat  Sphinx-like  in  the  Shade. 

Then,  by  degrees,  and  day  by  day. 

The  Priest  his  marvellous  Story  told, 
Of  how  amid  the  Hills  there  lay 
Strange  Caverns,  .where  the  Incas-gray 

Had  buried  deep  their  Gold — 
Treasure  on  treasure,  Store  enew 
To  make  old  Barabbas  the  Jew 
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(I'  the  play)  go  crazy  at  the  view, 

Tbo'  sick  to  death  and  cold, — 
Ingots  and  Gems,  and  Bars  and  Rings, 
Beyond  the  Mind's  Imaginings, 
Worth  all  the  Riches  of  Earth's  Kings, 

A  hundred  thousand  fold 
And  ^'  See  ! "  said  Vascar  (so  the  Priest 

Was  styled),  and  gript  me  by  the  Wriste- 
''  See  !  yonder,  crouching  like  a  Beast, 

With  eyes  that  bum  as  Amethyste, 
Sits  Guayi.     How  his  gaunt  Jaw  gleams  ! 
Tho'  dead  as  lead  the  Idiot  seems, 
Hu  feet  have  bathed  in  golden  Streams, 

Hu  bloodless  Lips  have  kissed 
The  Ingots !     He  is  dumb  as  stone, 
Yet  unto  him,  and  him  alone. 
Is  the  immortal  Secret  known 
Which,  tho'  a  thousand  Years  have  flown, 

All  mortal  Men  have  missed ! " 

0  curst  is  Gold !  and  who  that  worst 

Of  Poisons  toucheth  is  accurst ! 

He  filled  my  Blood  with  raging  thirst, 

He  made  my  Head  swim  round. — 
All  night  I  dreamed  of  golden  Bars, 
Of  glittering  Gems  and  showering  Stars, 
Fierce  Fever  seized  me,  such  as  mars 

The  Spirit's  peace  profound. 
Then,  later  when  I  would  have  sought 
To  force  the  Secret  wonder-fraught 

Out  of  the  Old  Man's  Bralne, 
He,  craftier,  stayed  me,  quick  as  thought : 
And  "  Often,"  said  he,  "  have  I  sought 

To  snatch  it,  but  in  vaine  ! 
He  knows  not  feare,  and  can  be  bought 

By  no  mere  Greede  of  Gaine — 
And  what  ye  seek  he  well  divines. 

Albeit  he  stares  with  mindless  face, 
For  well  I  know  by  many  signs 

He  knows  the  wonderous  Place ; 
Love  and  not  Feare  must  win  it  forth ; 
Dearer  to  him  than  all  the  earth 

Is  Ala  here  his  Child  ! "  .  . 
She  stood  beside  us ;  at  the  word, 
Her  name,  she  brightened, — yea,  she  heard. 

And  looked  at  mt^  and  smiled ! 
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''  Already  hast  thou  stirred  strange  Fire 

Within  her  passionate  Breast — 
Still  feed  it !  fan  the  fierce  desire  ! 
Then  through  the  Daughter  gain  the  Sire, 

And  leave  to  Fate  the  rest  1 " 
I  watched  her  face  with  thoughtful  brow.  .  . 
Creeping  up  close  (I  see  her  now  !  ) 

My  fatal  hand  she  prest. 

0  'twas  a  fire  that  needed  nought 
Save  one  soft  loving  Breath  from  me, 

And  lo  !  it  rose  to  Heaven  and  caught 

Brightness  and  Gladness,  and  flamed  free  ! 
Backward  I  gaze,  and  sicken !    Yea, 
In  a  bright  Silence  night  and  daye, 

1  lured  her^  till  one  passionate  Raye 
Struck  to  mine  own  wild  Soul : 

Her  Beauty  wafted  me  away^ 
And  by  her  side  I  loved  to  stray 
Where  the  white  Waters  roll — 

0  Days !  O  Dreams  !  they  pass  me  by, 
Like  Storm-clouds  drifting  o'er  the  Skye  ! 
Soul  struck  to  Soul,  Eye  spake  to  Eye, 

And  I  was  loved  indeede. 
White  Mary  shrive  me,  now  I  die  ! 
For  half  my  loving  was  a  lie. 
And  deepe  within  me  Thou  did  spye 

The  glittering  yellow  Greede  ! 

Something  of  Spanish  speech  she  spake, — 
Enough  (when  love  had  thaVd  her  Feare) 

To  ease  her  eager  Spirit's  ache, 

And  tell  me  •  .  that  she  held  me  deare  : 

Deare,  verily,  as  Beasts  that  run, 

On  the  greene  Lea  and  Sea-Sands  dun 

Hold  their  strong  Mates ;  and  verily 

She  for  the  time  was  deare  to  me 
As  aught  beneath  the  Sun. 

Pleasant  was  Love,  for  Love's  sake :  still 

1  hungering  sought  with  eager  will 

The  visionary  Gleame ; 
And  as  we  sat  beyond  Man's  rectch 
In  narrowing  circles  drew  my  Speech 

Unto  the  cherished  theme  \ 
And  carelesslie  at  last,  I  told 
Of  these  strange  Tales  of  hidden  Gold 
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Left,  by  the  murder'd  Tribes  of  old, 
Beyond  aU  guess  or  dreame. 

Pass  over  that !  pass  over  more  ! 
Shame  siokens  me  to  the  Heart's  core  ! 

So  cunningly  I  wrought. 
That  in  the  end  she  vowed,  forsooth, 
To  conjure  from  her  Sire's  grim  Mouth 

The  Secret  that  I  sought. 
Days  passed  .  .  we  waited  .  .  and  each  day, 
Yascar  the  Priest  rode  past  that  way, 

And  questioned  with  his  Eye.  .  . 
More  days  .  .  I  watch'd  the  Old  Man's  face.  .  . 
Strange  trouble  there  I  seemed  to  trace.  .  . 
The  dull  Smile  faded  .  .  in  its  place 

A  Frown  rose,  dark  and  slye. 

One  Sunset,  while  the  Hills  were  roll'd 

In  one  broad  blaze  of  dizzie  gold. 

And  'neath  the  eaves  we  White  Men  stood 

Watching  the  Crags  afire. 
Feeling  deepe  down  within  our  blood 

The  dark  and  dread  Desire, 
On  noiseless  footsteps  from  the  flood 

Of  sunshine  stole  the  Sire, 
Not  smiling  as  of  old,  but  rww 
With  Mysterie  upon  his  brow  ! 
In  his  own  Indian  language  he 
Accosted  Yascar  rapidlie. 

Who  heaxken'd,  bound  as  by  a  spell. 
And  Yascar,  turning  Eyes  on  me, 
Cried  with  a  gleame  of  secret  glee, 

"Confession]    AllisweUl" 
My  Head  reeled  round  •  .  my  Eyes  swam  bright 
And  dizzie  in  the  golden  Light, 
On  Guayi's  face  I  strain'd  my  sight 

As  if  to  read  his  heart.  .  . 
While  near  us,  searchmg  mine  for  praise, 
Stood  Ala  in  the  golden  haze. 
Her  Face  in  shade,  her  Limbs  ablaze— 

Her  happy  Lips  apart 

Then  swiftly,  while  that  Face  I  read 
So  dark,  so  strange,  with  crafty  feare. 

He  spake ;  the  Priest  interpreted  ; 
And  I  half  swoon'd  to  hear  .  • 
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Long  years  had  Guayi,  he  alone 

Of  all  things  living,  seen  and  known. 

The  secret  of  the  Cave, 
Yet  dared  not,  being  one  so  meane. 
Touch  the  wild  Glories  he  had  seen, 

Too  vast  for  such  a  Slave ; 
Long  years  had  passed  since,  hurled  by  fate. 
He  reached  those  Regions  desolate, 
And  saw  within  the  Earth-seams  great 

The  wondrous  Treasure  shine 
Sun-shrouded ;  and  tho'  ne'er  since  then 
His  Feet  had  wandered  back  again, 
He  had  fixed  the  Track  upon  his  ken, 

£ach  Landmark  and  each  Sign. — 
Enough  ! — ^'Twas  ours  .  .  if  we  would  dare 
The  long  and  dreadful  Joumie  there. 
But  first  I  by  his  Crods  must  swear 

Ne'er  to  forsake  his  Childe.  .  . 
But  if  we  fled  to  some  fisir  Strand 
To  bear  them  with  us  from  that  Land  .  .  . 
I  sware  aloud  •  •  she  kissed  my  hand  «  . 

'Twas  done  •  .  and  Yascar  smiled  ! 

The  Days  broke  by  like  Waves,  the  Nights 
Swoon'd  by  like  Clouds,  as  on  the  heights 

In  silence  we  prepared. 
Nought  further  I  remember  plain  •  . 
At  Midnight,  amid  blinding  Rain, 

In  silence,  forth  we  fared. 

Four.     Guayi  barefoot,  who  did  leade 
The  leathern  bridle  of  the  Steede 

Which  bare  the  Maide  and  me, 
I  in  the  saddle,  with  mine  arm 
Wrapt  tight  around  her  clinging  form ; 
Behind  us,  on  his  Mule,  wrapt  warm. 

Priest  Yascar  watch'd  the  Three. 
Four.  In  the  rainy  Midnight-tide 
Silent  and  blind  and  haggard-eyed, 
Forth,  with  that  Skeleton  for  guide. 

We  sallied,  silentlie. 

All  night  against  the  Wind  and  Raine, 
Wild  fever  flashing  in  the  Braine, 
Baffled  and  beaten,  faint  and  faine, 
We  struggled,  Beaste  and  Man — 
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Day  broke — alone  on  a  great  Plaine 
Where  one  Vast  River  to  the  Maine 
With  many  a  greene  and  slimy  staine 

Thro'  the  deep  Marish  ran — 
No  sign  of  Life  rose  anywhere, 

And  thro'  the  dark  and  droadM  air 

• 

The  Snn  streamed  white  and  wan. 
Night  came ;  we  slept  on  beds  of  mud, 
Stimg  by  fierce  insects  to  the  blood, 

Aroimd  the  Wat^h-fires'  glare  : 
One  toaUhing — Guayi,  wide  awake, 
Lest  the  fell  Tigress  or  the  Snake 

Should  take  us  unaware  : 
One  happy — ^Ala,  sound  at  rest, 
With  dark  Cheeke  pillowed  on  my  Breast ; 
Bright  as  a  Bird  in  its  warm  Nest, 

Tired  out,  without  a  care  ! 

Dawne.     Blazing  gold  of  Heaven  above, 

A  gold'paved  Earth,  a  golden  Air 
For  breathing.     Onward  did  we  move 

Thro'  the  bright  blinding  Glare. 
That  day  the  fatal  Snake  whose  back 
Is  marked  with  Crosses,*  o'er  our  track 

Slipt  hideouslie  and  fled  ; 
And  then  into  a  Forest  vast 
Built  on  a  mighty  Swamp,  we  passed. 

It  quaked  beneath  our  tread. 
And  mighty  Trees  with  bright  green  cones, 
Where  Snakes  with  eyes  like  precious  Stones 

Swung  twining,  rose  o'erhead ; 
The  Parrots  and  the  Monkies  cried. 
The  Wood-doves  ooo'd  from  every  side, 
Poor  Ala  listen'd  happy-eyed, 
Singing  an  answer,  while  our  Guide 

Swift  as  a  Serpent  led — 
Dense  grew  the  Brake  with  luminous  Flowers, 
And  glorious  Fruit  swam  down  in  showers, 
.  Gold,  yellow,  blue,  and  red — 
And  then  we  came  to  a  greene  Pass 
Deepe  to  the  breast  in  yellowe  Grass, 

And  in  the  golden  haze 
Myriads  of  milk-white  Butterflies 
Cover'd  the  Swamp  and  hid  the  Skies, 
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And  in  the  bright  Sun's  rayes 
Swam  with  a  silent  fall  and  slow, 
Making  a  visionary  Snowe 

To  cheat  the  blinded  gaze. 

Yet  this  was  curst ;  for,  hear  me  swear, 
In  the  bright  centre  of  the  Glare 
I  saw  the  Poison  Spiders  there. 

Weaving  their  sUvem  wire ; 
And  thrice  the  Equis  hissed  at  me. 
And  thrice  I  saw  the  Puma  flee  ; 
At  night  I  could  not  close  an  ee, 

But  watched  the  Woods  a-fire 
With  glittering  Worms  and  Ixuninous  Flies, 
And  heark'd  the  Arrendajo's  cries. 

And  shivered  thro'  and  thro', — 
For  thick  as  Raine  fix)m  the  chill  Skies 

Dript  down  the  drenching  Dewe. 

The  next  day  to  a  Land  of  Streams 

Again  we  came.     On  every  hand 
They  twisted  in  the  morning  Beams, 
With  stagnant  Pools  made  slimy  Gleams 

O'er  graves  of  Mud  and  Sand  : 
Now  slowly  Guayi  pick'd  his  way, 

Slow  as  a  Snail  doth  creep. 
Watching  the  treacherous  ground  for  aye 

For  Pits  and  Quagmires  deepe. 
Thro'  Stream  on  Stream  our  course  did  leade, 
Some  reached  the  BeUie  of  our  Steede, 
And  some  he  swam  with  desperate  speede, 

While  Guayi  swimming  led ; 
And  when  they  reached  the  further  shore 
Their  lips  with  pain  were  foaming  o'er, 
And  Man  and  Beaste  were  speckled  sore 

With  Water  Lice  blood-red. 
That  Night  was  as  a  Night  in  Hell ! 
Thy  Soul  would  sicken  did  I  tell 
Of  Toads  and*  Bats  and  Scorpions  fell, 
And  speckled  Spiders  that  did  dwell 

All  round  our  dimie  Bed. 

At  last  we  saw,  with  famished  eyes, 

The  cloudless  Cordilleras  rise. 

Fringed  with  Forests  dark ; 

Against  the  burning  acore  Skies, 
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Peak  after  Peak  of  giant  size. 

As  &r  as  £ye  could  mark. 
The  sight  of  the  vast  Mountains  lent 
New  passion  to  our  pale  intent^ 
And  on  with  swifter  Feet  we  went, 

Albeit  the  Ways  were  dire ; 
For  o'er  the  Vale  where  we  did  fare 
Cataracts  like  Snakes  sprang  everywhere. 
Twisting  like  Lightning  down  the  bare 

Crags  with  a  fierce  desire, 
Till  on  the  low  Lagoons  they  swam 
With  Rock  and  Tree  and  bleating  Lamb 
Hurl'd  downward,  foaming  o'er  each  Dam 

Of  Boulder  deep  in  mire. 
Where'er  we  trod  our  path  was  barred 

With  scattered  Trees  and  Eocks ; 
Above  our  heads  Crags,  seam'd  and  scarr'd, 

Shook  to  the  Torrent^hocks ; 
So  swift  all  round  the  Waters  roll'd 

The  Braine  swoon'd  round  to  see  \ 
Tet  still  the  Sun  blazed  bright  as  gold, 
And  still  our  Hearts  were  burning  bold, 

And  still  our  Feet  fell  free.  .  . 
Then  thro'  a  Forest  such  as  span 
The  fabled  river  Stygian, 

We  crawl'd  our  loathsome  way. 
And  issuing  thence  our  Path  b^an 
Thro'  crags  where  seldom  foot  of  Man 

Had  come  before  that  day. 
And  o'er  atrial  passages. 
O'er  bridges  made  of  mighty  Trees 

Up-rooted  by  the  Blast, 
Guayi  still  leading,  swift  as  flees 
A  Phantom,  we  with  quaking  knees 

Behind,  all  swiftly  passed ; 
Nor  ever,  as  we  sped  so  fleet, 
To  the  Abysses  at  our  feet 

Our  fearful  Eyes  were  cast. 
For  'neath  our  tread  the  Bridge  did  quake 
With  thunders  of  the  Falls  that  break 
Deepe  down,  one  far-off  foamy  flake 

Down  the  Abysses  vast ! 

Ere  this  the  Mule  was  dead,  poor  Beaste, 
And,  gloomie-brow'd,  on  trudged  the  Priest 
A-foot  with  lips  drawn  tight, 
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Save  when  I  walked,  and  on  my  Steede, 
That  never  shook  or  slacken'd  speed, 

He  rode ;  while  swift  and  bright 
Ala  before  us,  like  a  freed 

Wild  Bird,  took  happy  flight ; 
She  sang  above  us  sweet  and  loud. 
Like  a  Larke  singing  in  a  cloud, 
While  sunshine,  shimmering  thro'  a  shroud 

Of  Waters  snowy  white, 
Made  Rainbows  round  her  overhead ; 
And  up  and  on  with  fearless  tread. 
Suspended  in  the  air,  she  sped. 

And  sang  from  Height  to  Height. 

Yet  how  we  fared,  and  how  unscarr'd 

We  passed  thro'  Regions  such  as  these, 
By  goldea  Days  and  Midnights  starr'd 

With  golden  Orbs  as  thick  as  bees 

Thick  shining  thro'  the  Crags  and  Trees, 
I  wis  not ;  but  old  Guayi  knew 
Where  cool  Springs  rose  and  pure  Fruits  grew, 
And  how  to  snare  the  Crag-birds  blue. 

Whose  flesh  is  dainty  fare ; 
And  onward  Day  by  Day  we  grew. 

Still  onward  unaware. 
At  last,  out  of  the  Scenes  where  surged 
The  loosen'd  Cataracts,  we  emerged 

Upon  a  Lande  of  Plaiues 
High  up  in  air, — an  emerald  Lande 
Of  Grass  and  Flowers,  by  sweet  Winds  fann'd, 

And  cool'd  by  pleasant  Raines. 
Here  strange-shaped  Sheepe  as  huge  as  Kine  * 
Fed  in  vast  Flocks,  with  Woole  as  fine 
As  is  the  thread  the  Silk-Wormes  twine, 

And  here  were  strange  sweet  Birds. 
And  here  we  rested  well  and  long, 
And  felt  renew'd  and  glad  and  strong. 
Yea  seem'd  as  Shepherds,  free  fit>m  wrong. 
Who  sit  with  Crooks  and  sing  a  song. 

And  watch  their  peaceful  Herds.! 

*  Thelilainas. 

t  The  conclusion  of  '*  John  Mardon  "  is,  from  its  length,  nnaToidably  postponed  to 
our  next  No.  ~Ed.  Si.  Pauls  Magazine, 
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Thb  reader  of  Ranke's  "  Lives  of  the  Popes"  is  apt  to  close  the  book 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  There  is  something  discouraging 
ii^  the  apparent  result  of  the  religious  contests  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seyenteenth  centuries,  when  surveyed  from  the  close  of  the  latest 
of  the  two.  The  severance  between  Teutonic  and  Latin  Christianity, 
now  at  length  complete,  is  seen  to  have  left  some  unsightly  scars 
upon  the  former,  but  to  have  inflicted  deadly  wounds  on  the  latter. 
No  Italian  or  Spaniard  now  worships  the  God  of  his  fathers  after  the 
way  that  the  Council  of  Trent  calls  heresy ;  and  every  Frenchman 
who  dares  to  do  so  braves  severe  penalties, — exile  or  the  lingering 
death  of  the  galleys.  On  the  other  hand,  many  an  Englishman  has 
learned  to  identify  real  religion  with  opposition  to  Popery.  But  has 
either  resistance  or  submission  to  the  professed  Yicar  of  Christ  brought 
men  any  nearer  to  the  possession  of  Christ's  spirit  ?  Let  the  private 
memoirs  of  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  public  record  of 
his  ambitious  and  unjust  wars,  make  answer,  as  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  that  Galilean  church  of  which  he  is  the  virtual  head.  In  France, 
as  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the'^power 
of  the  State  over  the  Chxirch  proves  an  unhealthy  influence.  A 
F6n61on  persecuted  in  the  former,  a  Ken  driven  from  his  bishopric  in 
the  latter,  testify  how  little  is  real  saintliness  appreciated  by  the  rulers 
of  those  countries.  The  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects  which  all 
classes  showed  in  both  lands  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
subsided.  In  France  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  bled  at  Mon- 
contour  and  at  Ivry  listen  (or  not)  in  the  court  chapel  to  discourses 
resplendent  with  brilliant  eloquence,  but  in  which  moral  lessons  tend 
ever  more  and  more  to  replace  dogmatic  instruction;  while  in 
England  latitudinarian  teachers  charm  the  ears,  but  leave  untouched 
the  hearts,  of  men  whose  fathers  fell  at  Naseby,  whose  forefathers 
went  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  for  the  truths  which  to  a  Burnet  or  a 
Tillotson  seem  comparatively  so  unimportant.  In  either  country  the 
rising  generation  is  training  but  poorly  for  the  coming  encotmter  with 
a  Bolingbroke  or  a  Voltaire. 

But  in  England,  it  may  be  said,  the  Papal  authority  is  a  vanished 
dream,  in  France  a  name  rather  than  a  reality:  these  are  not  fair  ex< 
amples.  Is,  then,  the  state  of  those  coimtries  where  it  still  subsists  in 
undiminished  power  more  hopeful  ?  What  is  the  result  of  Loyola's 
bold  onslaught  on  the  Reformation,  in  the  land  which  sent  him  to  the 
rescue  of  the  endangered  Pap8|,cy?  The  answer  is  written  in  blood 
shed  by  the  Inquisition ;  in  the  slow  decay  of  a  nation ;  in  the  works  of 
casuists  who  sap  the  morality  of  a  people,  and  force  a  cry,  loud  in  its 
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indignation,  from'^the  pious  lips  of  a  Pascal  We  seek  some  evidence 
of  better  things  in  the  pages  of  the  religions  Calderon:  bis  fSstith 
delights  us  in  his  Autos,  if  their  superstition  at  times  repela  us ;  but 
vhat  a  state  of  society  his  plays  set  before  us !  what  a  condition  of  the 
conunon  people  after  centuries  of  struggles  for  the  truth  1  Men 
who  shrink  from  dishonour,  but  have  no  fear  of  sin ;  ready  -iy>  stab 
wife  or  sister  to  the  heart,  for  doing  what  they  have  no  scruple  in 
themselyes  persuading  the  sister  of  their  dearest  friend  to  do;  the 
cross  exalted  above  expelled  Jew,  defeated  Moor,  and  tortured  heretic, 
only  to  prove  the  refuge  of  the  assassin  who  had  honoured  it  with 
a  merely  external  devotion  !* 

From  a  land  so  Christian  by  profession,  so  unohristion  by  practice, 
we  turn  at  last  to  the  supposed  citadel  of  the  &ith — to  Italy.  .  What 
do  we  see  there  ?  This  Pope,  encircled,  as  by  a  prsetorian  guard,  by  the 
band  of  formidable  defenders  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  chivalrous 
Spaniard,  is  he  conducting  himself  like  a  true  Vicar  of  Christ? 
These  cardinals  and  bishops  who  form  his  council,  are  they  seen  striving 
together  with  one  accord  for  the  faith  of  Christ  %  The  most  zealous 
Romanist  cannot  answer.  Yes.  The  gr6s8er  scandals  of  the  fifteenth 
century  have  indeed  disappeared.  The  voice  of  Luther  has  been 
heard  on  this  point  by  those  who  rejected  his  doctrine  ;  but  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  spirit  of  covetousness  or  of  ambition  which  has 
oast  out  the  spirit  of  imcleanness.  A  Pope  who  openly  subordinates 
spiritual  to  temporal  interests,  who  does  not  hesitate  on  secular 
accounts  to  thwart,  in  secret,  enterprises  designed  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  may  be  more  reputable,  but  scarcely  a  truer  representative  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  than  Borgia  himself.  Cardinals  and  bishops  given 
up  to  intrigues  which  would  disgrace  the  courtiers  of  a  Charles  or  a 
Lewis,  choosing  their  Pope  from  considerations  of  every  kind  but  the 
religious,  profess  in  vain  to  occupy  thrones  as  judges  of  the  spiritual 
Israel ;  and  present  a  ghastly  mockery  of  that  promised  kingdom, 
which,  so  far  as  they  could,  they  have  transformed  into  the  likeness  of 
those  kingdoms  of  this  world  which  it  was  to  have  superseded. 

We  have  had  a  mournful  picture  of  the  religious  state  of  Italy  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  presented  to  us  of  late  in  Mr. 
Browning^s  last  work,  ''The  Ring  and  the  Book" — ^a  picture  which, 
we  fear,  is  a  very  correct  one.  It  sets  before  us  much  zeal  for  the  name, 
of  the  faith  combined  with  total  disregard  to  its  influence,  great 
pimctuality  in  religious  observances  united  with  almost  absolute  indif- 
ference to  the  real  service  of  God ;  and  embodies  dramatically  the 
sum  of  the  deplorable  account  in  the  despairing  exclamation  of  a 
Pope  who  happens  also  to  be  a  good  Christian — 

"  Well,  U  the  thing  we  see  salvation  ?  *' 

And  yet,  though  the  current  was  then  setting  strongly  in  the  wrong 

•  See  Calderon's  **  Derodon  de  la  Craz." 
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direotion,  not  to  ebb  again  for  another  hundred  years,  though  the 
eighteenth  century  vas  to  be  to  England  a  '^  wasted  opportunity  for 
good/'  to  France  a  treasuring  up  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  in 
the  Revolution,  to  southern  Europe  a  dreary  and  bairen  desert  as  to 
spiritual  things,  yet  is  the  Church  never  wholly  without  witnesses  of 
her  Lord's  presence ;  in  her,  as  in  Israel  of  old,  the  seven  thousand  who 
have  not  bowed  their  knee  to  idols  are  not  wanting  even  in  the  dark- 
est hours.  The  good  old  Pope  described  to  us  in  the  ''  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  is  a  seasonable  recognition  of  this  truth  on  the  part  of  its  gifted 
author.  We  have  personally  found  relief  from  the  gloomy  recollec- 
tions simunoned  up  by  its  perusal,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  real 
character  cotemporary  with  the  actol^  in  that  tragic  tale  of  sin  and 
misery.  No  bishop  or  monk,  but  a  simple  layman  comes  to  refresh 
our  eyes  (wearied  by  the  worldliness  of  ecclesiastics)  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  pure  devotion:  even  as  Mr.  Browning's  (we  fear) 
imaginary  Pompilia  consoled  the  aged  Innocent  for  the  evil  days,  void 
of  any  triumphs  of  the  faith,  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 

Just  as  there  glowed  in  the  breast  of  a  French  tragedian  a  holier 
flame  than  warmed  the  heart  of  some  louder-spoken  devotees  of  his 
time,  as  the  noble  Odes  of  Athalie  win  for  Racine  those  Christian 
sympathies  which  close  against  his  patroness,  so  does  the  poetry  of 
Filicaia  point  him  out  to  us  as  a  sign  that  it  is  possible  to  be  holy 
among  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to  saintUness ;  while  it  con- 
strains us  to  admit  that  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  such  a  man  could 
not  be  wholly  evil. 

Readers,  tiien,  of  '^  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  should  thank  us  for  re- 
minding them  that  in  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi's  occasional  visits  to 
Florence,  before  the  crisis  of  his  fate  came  on,  during  his  gay,  butter- 
fly existence  at  Arezzo,  his  frivolity  may  have  felt  rebuked  at  least  for  a 
moment  by  the  sight  of  the  governor  of  Yolterra,  prostrate  in  fervent 
devotion  in  the  Duomo  or  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce;  and  that 
the  young  churchman  may  have  caught  his  first  passing  glimpse  of 
the  worthlessness  of  his  own  life,  in  the  light  of  the  layman's  piei^. 
It  may  please  them  further  to  imagine  with  us  that  the  young  canon 
and  the  poet-saint  became  mutually  acquainted  after  Pompilia's 
death ;  that  as  Caponsacchi  had  already  learned  from  the  mere  sight 
of  her  to  prefer  Dante  to  Marini,  so  when  her  premature  departure 
had  ripened  in  him  the  harvest  of  good,  the  serious  strains  of  the  Flo- 
rentine poet  of  his  own  day  found  a  ready  echo  in  his  heart.  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves  their  meeting  at  Pisa  or  at  Florence ;  their 
exchange  of  confidences ;  thd  sorrows  of  Filicaia's  early  life  produced 
by  him  as  his  titles  to  sympathise  with  the  young  man's  grief,  as  the 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  his  assurance  that  the  love  of  God  can  fill 
the  most  desolate  heart  with  happiness.  How  well  at  least  Filicaia 
was  fitted  for  such  an  office,  our  readers  will  judge  by  the  subjoined 
account  of  him  and  of  his  poems. 
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Yineenzo  da  Filicaia  was  bom  in  Florence,  Dec.  30,  1642.  His 
parents  belonged  to  a  noble  &mily  of  that  city.  Of  bis  mother  little 
mention  is  made  ;  whereas  his  father  appears  to  have  inspired  him 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  dutiful  affection.  It  was  to  please  him 
that  he  married,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  Anna  de'  Capponi,  when 
his  own  choice  would  have  probably  been  celibacy.  An  early  and 
very  passionate,  though  innocent,  attachment  had  ended  some  years 
before  in  disappointment ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Filicaia's  heart 
was  ever  again  bestowed  on  any  woman ;  not  at  least  with  that  ful- 
ness of  devotion  (censured  by  him  as  idolatrous  afterwards)  which  had 
characterised  his  first  love.  The  details  of  that  great  sorrow  of  his 
youth  are  not  disclosed  to  us :  whether  the  lady  of  his  thoughts  was 
unwilling  to  return  his  affection,  or  was  unwillingly  relinquished  by 
himself  in  obedience  to  some  higher  call  of  duty,  seems  uncertain. 
We  only  know  tiiat  the  heart  which  had  lost  its  earthly  resting-place 
turned  straight  to  heaven  for  consolation ;  that  a  Latin  ode,  which 
commences,  '^  Alba  hirundo  tenerrima,"  contains  the  expression  of  its 
dedication  from  thenceforth  to  Gk)d ;  and  that  an  Italian  sonnet  ex- 
presses a  grave  thankfulness  at  the  severance  (painful  though  it  was) 
of  so  strong  a  tie  to  earth.  It  is  printed  as  the  sixth  in  his  collected 
poems,  and  well  deserves  quotation : 


Piaogeftti,  Roma,  e  in  te  si  vide  im-  Borne,  thou  didst  weep  ;  on  thee  were 
pressa  seen  impreased 

Ira  e  pietate  allor  che  in  fiere  guise  Anger  and  pity,  when  in  fieroe  dis- 

dain 

n  non  sue  f  alio  in  se  punio  Toppressa      Yenged  on  herself   another's  crime 

th'  oppressed, 

Donna,  e  del  casto  sangae  il  fcrro  in-      Anddidwithherchaste  blood  the  sharp 


trise. 


sword  stain. 


E  piansi  anch'io  qnando  mia  speme.      Even  so  wept  I  when,  losing  hope 


anch'essa 


her  finest, 


Priva  di  speme,  alia  sua  man  oommise      My  hope  thns  too  by  her  own  hand  lay 

slain; 
Di  8^  stessa  Teccidio,  ed  in  s^  stessa  The  self -same  stroke  destroying  in  her 

breast 
I  propij  oltraggi  e  le  mie  brame  ucoise.      Her  sn£fe*rd  wrongs  and  all  my  wishes 

vain. 
Ambo  dunqne  piangemmo,  e  ad  ambo      Thus  wept  we  both,  to  each  alike  de- 


usieme, 
Di^  sventura  diversa  ngnal  dolore ; 


oreed 
An  equal  sorrow  from  a  diverse  woe, 


E  d'ngnal  gioia  i  nostri  guai  fur  seme:      And  of  like  joy  our  anguish  was  the 

seed  : 
Che  te  potdo  di  servitil  trar  f  uore  For  thou  didst  rescue  from  thy  slaveiy 

owe 
Lucrezia  uocisa;  e  a  me  rucoisa  speme      To  slain  Lucretia ;  me  my  slain  hope 


Render  potto  la  liberty  del  core. 


freed, 
Breaking  my  spirit's  fetters  by  the 
blow. 


Perhaps  the  symmetrical  proportions  and  carefully  drawn  comparison 
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of  this  sonnet  may  seem  too  artificiid  for  its  occasion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, written  many  years  after  the  stro'Jie  which  it  commemorates  had 
ceased  to  be  felt  in  its  first  sharpness ;  aind  when  time  had  done  its 
healing  work  upon  the  wound.  For  all  that,  irO^nveys  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  how  severe  the  wound  once  was.  In  alBiiDble  sonnet,  written 
on  a  kinged  subject,  love  has  receded  into  the  bacE^ound;  and  takes 
its  place  as  only  one  among  several  hindrances  to  a  otevoted  life.  Not 
its  idol-form  alone,  but  those  of  many  other  competinjg  deities,  have 
been  cast  down  and  broken  before  the  altar  of  the  true  Gtod: 


Qnaado  dell'  empia  idolatria  le  sparse 
Memotie   tm  saute  e  pio  diadegno 

uoaiae, 
Mir6  Alessandria  e  Palladi  redse, 

£  smembrate  Ginnoni,  e  Yeneri  azse; 

L^  Nettnniy  e  qnji  Giovi  al  suol  git- 

taise; 
E  d'Apollini  e  Baochi,  e  di  dense 

Ben  mille  Deitik  tronche  e  divise 

Monti  oonf  Qsi  d'ogn'  intomo  alzarse. 
Tal  io  dlsf atti  e  diroccati  e  infranti 

(Opra  d'immortal  bracoio)  on  dl  miral 

Oridoli  del  mio  cor  si  varj  e  tanti; 

N^  taoqni  allor;  ma  sn  quell'  empie, 

alzai 
Statue  distrutte  altar  devoto,  e  santi 

Inni  di  lode  al  grande  Iddio  cantai. 


When  holy  wratb  pions  ahpse  to  smite 
Idolatry's  memorials  far  an^  wide. 

Great   Alexandria    Pallas    dlliatter*d 

spied, 
Juno  torn  limb  from  limb,  blim*d 

Venus  bright ; 
Saw  Neptune  here,  there  Jove  on  ^arth 

alight ; 
Apollo,  Bacchus  form  (while  mei^i  de- 

i;ide), 
With  thousand  gods  broken  and  ^t^ast 

aside,  t 

Heaps  rising  in  confusion  to  the  sig^  ht. 
Even  thus  dcatroy'd,   scattered   a.  nd 

overthrown, 
I  saw  one  day  (no  mortal  arm*s  th  e 

praise) 
Those  many  idols  which  my  heart  did , 

own.  ^, 

Nor  kept  I  silence  then,  but  straight  '^ 

did  raise 
O'er  their  crush'd  sinful  shapes  an 

altar's  stone, 
And  praised  the  true  great  Grod  in 

holy  lays. 


The  love  of  fame  (that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds),  ambition,  and 
trust  in  the  favour  of  princes,  seem  to  have  been  the  spiritual  enemies 
with  whom  Filicaia  contended  in  his  manhood,  to  all  appearance  as 
successfully  as  he  had  wrestled  with  love  in  his  youth.  His  fine  Odes  on 
the  deliverance  of  Vienna  jfrom  the  Turks  brought  him  complimentary 
letters  from  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Poland,  and  more  substantial 
marks  of  regard  &om  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  undertook  the  expenses 
of  his  sons'  education.  His  own  sovereign,  the  Grand  Duke,  seems  to 
have  also  highly  distinguished  him ;  entrusting  to  his  charge 
successively  the  Governments  of  Volterra  and  of  Pisa.  But  his 
complimentary  poems  to  these  distinguished  persons  are  free  from 
the  taint  of  servility;  he  appears  to  have  acted  conscientiously 
and  well  in  public  life,  and  to  have  retired  from  it  with  alacrity 
at  the  call  of  failing  health:  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  over-valued 
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the  applaiiao  of  the  men  of  letters  of  his  day ;  opposing,  as  he 
did,  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  times,  in  order  to  impress  on  the 
Academy  of  Florence  the  duty  of  exchanging  Pindus  for  Tabor, — 
the  classical  for  the  Christian  source  of  inspiration.  The  advice 
which  Filicaia  tendered  to  others  he  exemplified  in  his  own  persoiL 
All  his  poetry  which  makes  claim  to  a  durable  existence  «flows 
from  two  lofty  fountains — the  love  of  his  coimtry  and  the  love  of 
his  God.  In  the  former  class  may  be  placed  the  Odes  which  first 
made  him  famous ;  for  he  felt  himself  a  citizen  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Christendom,  and  saw  in  Vienna  an  outpost  of  civilization 
against  the  barbarian,  a  bulwarl^  of  Rome  against  the  infidel.  His 
muse  palpitates  with  terror  as  she  sees  the  savage  hordes  gathering 
round  the  imperial  city,  and  implores  the  prayers  of  the  Pope  on 
earth,  of  saintly  mediators  above,  for  their  dispersion.  When  the 
victory  is  won,  she  raises  a  strain  of  exultation  and  triumph  at  the 
sight  of  the  cross  driving  back  the  crescent,  and  cheers  on  Sobieski 
to  yet  loftier  successes,  preaching  a  new  crusade  for  the  liberation  of 
Jerusalem  itself.  '^  Give  credence  to  my  words,"  says  the  poet,  with 
prophetic  fervour,  "  no  more,  as  in  youth,  I  drink  the  turbid  waters 
of  Apollo's  fount:  the  cross  is  now  my  Clio,  the  mount  of  the  great 
Sacrifice  my  Parnassus.  If  it  is  for  the  faith  thou  fightest,  go  on  and 
conquer.  Jordan  calls  for  thee  with  sighs  ;  prostrate  Bethlehem  and 
Sion  weep  and  pray,  and  show  thee  their  chains.  Go  on,  then.  If  it 
is  written  on  high  that  the  Great  Sepulchre  shall  return  into  our 
power,  the  honour  is  reserved  for  thee.  Hark  to  the  trumpet's 
mingled  sounds  of  horror  and  gladness,  announcing  slaughter  to  the 
Syrians  !  See  the  mailed  celestial  champion  descending  from  heftven 
to  thine  aid !     Go  on  and  conquer  in  faith." 

Notwithstanding  some  conventional  imagery,  some  occasional  weak- 
ness of  expression,  there  is  genuine  fire  and  feeling  in  this  and  its 
companion  Odes.  But  the  perils  of  his  own  beloved  Italy  roused 
Filicaia  to  a  yet  deeper  anxiety,  a  yet  more  pious  indignation. 
When  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out,  and  he  saw  his 
country  made  a  battle-field  on  which  Frenchman  and  Austrian 
could  debate  their  differences,  and  carve  out  her  provinces  into  por- 
tions with  which  to  reward  their  allies,  or  satisfy  rival  claims,  he 
poured  forth  his  passionate  wish  that  Italy's  fatal  dowry  of  beauty  had 
been  less,  or  her  strength  to  defend  it  greater,  in  that  finest  of  his 
sonnets,  '^  Italia,  Italia,  o  tu  cui  fe5  la  Sorte,"  etc.*  In  others  he 
bitterly  reproaches  his  country  with  her  sloth,  and  the  faitli  which  she 
has  kept  so  ill  to  Valour,  her  sometime  lord.  He  bids  her  mark  the 
evils  of  disunion,  and  remember  that ''  ht  hopes  all  vainly  to  save  a 
part  who  dares  not  save  the  whole."  Once,  watching  the  approach  of 
night,  he  cries  out  with  anguish, "  Day  here  extinguished  is  lit  up  else- 
where ;  the  universe  is  not  all  dark  at  one  and  the  same  time.     But 

*  Too  well  known  by  Lord  Byron's  translation  to  need  citation  here. 
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what  black  night  has  swallowed  all  thy  glories  at  oncel  Thou  hadst  a 
thousand — wisdom,  valour,  strength.  Now,  out  of  them  all,  not  one  re- 
mains to  thee."  '^  Ask  thyself,"  he  says  in  one  place, ''  whether  to 
lose  slowly  is  to  conquer.  Choose,  for  thou  must,  between  slavery  and 
death  ! "  But  his  only  real  hope  for  his  distracted  country  is  from 
above.  It  is  to  the  Virgin  that  he  turns  to  obtam  peace  for  it  by  her 
intercession. 

Other  causes  were  at  work  to  deepen  Filicaia's  serious  cast  of 
thought,  beside  the  misfortunes  of  Italy.  First  his  father's  death, 
then  that  of  his  own  eldest  son  (a  promising  youth  of  seventeen), 
came  to  remind  him  of  the  instability  of  earthly  things.  He  had 
to  mourn  too  the  loss  of  other  friends,  and  to  find  by  experience  how 
bright  the  hope  of  immortality  shows  on  the  black  background  of 
death.  It  is  of  one  of  these,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  that 
he  says,  ''  As  Arar  moves  slowly  amidst  Rhone's  swift  waters,  so  is  he 
upheld,  alive  and  immortal,  among  the  waves  of  death." 

There  are  striking  passages  in  the  series  of  twelve  sonnets  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  aunt,  Camilla  Alessandri.  One  con- 
cludes thus — 

**  Arm'd  by  herself,  dosed  in  hexself  for  sphere, 

To  her  most  inward  dtadel  aioended 

That  woman  brave,  and  aye  nnoaed  to  fear  ; 

There,  by  new  bulwarks  oompaas'd  and  defended, 
.  Her  frail  form  staid.  Death's  prey  ;  who  (cheated  here) 

Kot  her  true  self,  bat  her  cast  robes  offended.** 

Another,  the  fourth,  follows  the  freed  spirit,  which  it  depicts  in  words 
of  Christian  Platonism  as  now  beholding  '^  the  high  eternal  Idea 
whence  this  universe  issued  forth,"  and  ''  slaking  its  sacred  thirst  iu 
the  fount  of  creative  Love."     It  goes  on  to  say — 

'*  And  now  while  open  (not  as  here  confined 
Faith  show'd)  God  His  own  self  to  her  reveals. 
She  sees  to  good  how  great  Death  eyes  unseals; — 
Death,  cruel  unto  us,  to  her  so  kind. 
She  sees  that  tears,  wl^ich  for  her  sins  she  shed, 
Made  her  in  heaven  of  endless  smiles  the  heir. 
And  merpy's  fount  before  her  open^ 
And  into  Truth  she  entering  far,  sees  there 
That  when  Faith's  holy  shafts  towards  heaven  are  sped. 
Her  bow  is  not  bent  vainly  anywhere." 

But  perhaps  the  great  teacher.  Death,  never  spoke  so  impressively 
to  Filicaia'  as  when  he  struck  his  royal  patroness,  Christina  of 
Sweden.  The  Roman  Catholic  poet's  imagination  had  been  fired  in 
youth,  as  was  his  cotemporary's,  Calderon,  in  age,  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  lady  of  the  warlike  north,  coming  to  woo  the  softer  arts  and 
refinements  of  the  south  ;  of  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  the 
successful  champion  of  Protestantism  in  the  tented  field,  coming  to 
lay  her  Other's  crown  before  the  shrine  of  Loretto.     Seen  perpetually 
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environed  by  a  halo  of  faith  and  self-sacrifice,  the  illustrious  convert's 
faults  escaped  their  notice :  Monaldeschi's  death  was  overlooked  or 
excused,  and  the  patroness  of  learning,  the  reformer  of  literary  taste 
in  Italy,  the  royal  convert  who  had  sacrificed  her  throne  to  her  con- 
victions, continued  a  heroine  of  the  Cross  in  Filicaia's  eyes  until  her 
death.  He  had  saluted  in  her  ''  The  fair  rainbow  of  faith,  lit  up  amid 
the  darkness  of  unbelief  j"  he  had  listened  to  the  Muses'  inquiry 
oonceming  her^  '^  Who  is  she  who  tramples  on  empires  and  sceptres, 
divorcing  herself  from  a  crown  to  become  the  spouse  of  God  \  "  In 
his  own  conflict  against  the  love  of  this  present  world,  he  had  been 
animated  by  the  noble  example  of  her  who  slew 

"  The  love  of  empire  in  a  royal  breasf 

He  had  admired  in  her  the  victor  in  a  triumph  ''  grander  than  ever 
conqueror's  at  the  Capitol  over  a  vanquished  world ; "  at  her  entrance 
into  Rome,  '^  proudly  humble,  more  adorned  than  he  by  the  throne 
she  had  renotmced  and  by  her  triumph  over  herself/'  So  that  when 
he  lived  to  lament  over  ''  the  high  tree  fallen,  majestic  even  in  its 
overthrow,  the  great  and  lofty  lady,  royal  still  in  death,"  who  can 
wonder  if  its  ruined  grandeur  made  a  profound  impression  on  his 
heart,  and  if  he  turned  more  resolutely  than  before  from  the  fading 
hopes  of  earth  to  set  his  affections  on  the  true  home  of  all  faithful 
hearts?  Firmly  fixed  in  his  preference  of  the  things  eternal  and 
unseen,  he  could  speed  his  brother  (a  Capuchin  monk)  on  his  perilous 
mission  to  Congo,  without  misgivings ;  he  could  celebrate  the  taking 
of  the  veil  by  the  Duke  Salerati's  two  daughters,  as  the  setting  of  two 
stars  to  earth  in  order  to  shine  with  greater  lustre  before  God ;  his 
quaint  fancy  could  see  in  another  nun  an  incipient  butterfly,  fed  in 
its  caterpillar  state  by  this  world's  leaves,  but  now  a  chrysalis 
wrapped  in  acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  whence  she  is  soon  to 
emerge,  winged  for  flight  to  the  Everlasting  Good ;  for  to  what  better 
use  can  this  frttgile  life  of  ours  be  put,  than  to  that  of  securing  to  its 
temporary  possessor  an  eternity  of  joy,  seeing  that  as  our  own 
Barrow  finely  says,  "  We  have  but  a  very  narrow  strait  of  time  to 
pass  over,  but  we  shall  land  on  the  firm  and  vast  continent  of 
eternity  "  % 

This  state  of  mind  found  food  for  meditation,  and  congenial  quiet, 
in  the  stillness  of  rural  scenes.  One  of  Mr.  Browning's  most  amusing 
poems  describes  the  average  "  Italian  Person  of  Quality's  "  weariness 
of  the  country  and  love  of  the  town.  To  him  the  latter  is  paradise  : 
to  live  "  up  in  a  villa  "  away  from  the  band,  the  daily  news  and  the 
gossip  of  his  acquaintance,  purgatory.  But  Filicaia's  was  no  conmion 
mind :  it  could  people  with  its  own  lofty  thoughts  what  to  empty 
heads  seemed  then,  and  seems  now,  an  unfurnished  void.  It  is  rather 
as  a  moralist  and  religious  solitary,  however,  that  he  enjoys  the 
country  than  as  a  keen  lover  of  natural  beauty.     He  has  time  there 
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to  search  his  heart,  and  examine  his  past  ways  3  he  receives  there 
lessons  from  God,  teaching  him  by  the  endless  parable  of  nature. 
But  his  disposition  inclines  him  ''  rather  in  all  to  be  resigned  than 
blest;"  and  seldom  if  ever  do  his  poems  speak  out  the  love  of  the  fair 
things  which  surround  him— green  earth  and  blue  sky,  river  and 
mountain,  tree  and  flower — for  their  own  sake.  Still  his  little  villa  of 
Figlme  is  a  dear  spot  to  him,  sacred  through  many  a  pious  memory  of 
holy  thought  and  useful  lesson.  He  calls  it  in  one  Ode  his  own  poor 
Ithaca;  from  which  all  the  charms  of  Florence,  that  beautiful 
Calypso,  could  not  long  detain  him.  There  he  listens  to  the  silent 
admonitions  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  ;  not  to  him  fair  nymphs 
whose  ever-varying  dance  delights  the  eye  with  new  combinations  of 
beauty,  but  rather  grave  teachers  who  call  to  self-recollection  and  to 
penitence.  The  upspring^ng  grass  in  the  vernal  hours  reminds  him 
to  pluck  the  weeds  from  out  his  own  heart ;  he  carves  confessions^ 
not  love-ditties,  on  the  smooth  stem  beneath  the  tender  green  of  the 
imfolding  beech  leaves.  The  trees  which  screen  him  from  the 
summer  heat  cannot  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  his  cruel  Destiny. ' 
The  autumn  fruits  remind  him  how  fruitless  his  life  has  been  as  yet : 

"  E  benoh^  fior  tattora  e  f ronde  assai 
L'afflitto  ingegno  di  pzodor  s'affaimi, 
Kon  ^  aatanno  per  me  stato  ancor  maL" 

When  winter  comes,  he  sees  its  frosts  reflected  on  his  own  head, 
and  is  warned  by  both  to  prepare  for  death.  The  waning  of  the 
daylight,  the  flowers  which  bloom  at  mom  to  wither  at  noon,  almost 
every  object  of  nature  repeats  to  him  with  a  solemn  monotony 
"  Sempre  si  muore."  But  most  of  all  the  winter  snows,  rarer  spec- 
tacle to  an  Italian  than  to  us  northerns,  with  their  seeming  solidity 
and  rapid  disappearance,  strike  him  as  a  parable  in  action,  expressly 
contrived  by  the  Creator  to  give  warning  to  his  short-lived  creature. 
He  interprets  it  for  us  in  one  of  his  best  Sonnets : — 


Peichd  Puomo  al  eno  fin  penal,  e  tra- 


Ognor  morendo  del  aoo  viver  Tore, 
In  vaxie  tele  11  Bomino  alto  Fitters 

Nostra  oadnoa  mnanitti  ritraaae. 

Ma  snello  rio  ohe  fiigga,aoraQhepa8ae, 

Ombra  che  si  dilegni  al  prime  albere, 

Parvero  a  loi  d'aspetto  e  di  oolore 

Sembianze  alver  troppo  inegnali  e 


Ond*  ei  eelor  pii^  vivi  altri  coatmsae ; 


That  man  might  think  upon  hia  end 
and  wait 

Afl  honrly  dying  all  hia  earthly  day. 

The  Bupreme,  mighty  Painter  did  por- 
tray 

On  many  a  canvas  oar  frail  hnman 
state. 

But  ahadea  whioh  earlieet  dawnings 
dissipate, 

Swift-flying  atroams,  breezes  that  will 
net  atay, 

Appear'd  to  Him  mean  forma  and 
cdLoarsgrey, 

Semhlanoe  to  truth  like  this  inade- 
quate* 

Hence  ether  tints  more  vivid  bright 
he  wrought ; 
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E  perbhb  ognnn  del  sno  mortal  s'ay- 

yeda, 
Sparse  in  terra  le  nen,  e  poi  le  stmase. 

Tremi  (poscia  esdamd)  chi  m'ode  ;  e 

creda 
Che  se  in  aoqna  un  sol  dl  aoqnaridtifise, 
Ck>8i  fia  c*nom  di  polye,  in  polye  rieda. 


And,  that  we  each  our  debt  to  death 

might  learn, 
Shed  snows  upon  the  earth,  then  did 

to  nought. 
''  Tremble  '^  (he  next  proclaimed)  '*  who 

hear,  and  learn 
By  water  in  one  day  to  water  hronght; 
So  most  man,  formed  of  dnst,  to  dust 

return." 


Death,  thus  constantly  kept  in  view,  is  owned  by  Filicaia  as  his  best 
assistant  in  his  conflicts  with  himself.  Is  he  tempted  to  yearn  for 
fame,  to  behold  a  mournful  picture  of  bis  own  fisiiiures  as  he  walks  by 
the  waters  of  the  Elsa,  seeing  his  life  overshadowed  by  oblivion,  as 
they  are  overhung  by  trees,  his  course  "  ended  before  the  end,"  as 
theirs  loses  itself  in  marshes  1  Death  steps  in  as  a  grave  consoler ; 
reminding  him  that  human  fame  is  itself  a  perishable  thing,  and  that 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  immortal  spirit  to  grasp  a  breath  of 
wind  which  flies  to  return  no  more.  He  begins  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  more  than  of  old ;  recalling  them  from  vain  pursuits,  and 
endeavouring,  as  he  says,  *'  to  unite  the  scattered  lines  of  his  mind 
the  more,  the  nearer  they  approach  their  centre,  Death.tt  Like 
another  Sintram,  he  finds  the  last  foe  grown  friendly,  gathers  honey 
from  the  lion's  carcase,  and  apostrophizes  Death  as  his  teacher,  his 
counsellor,  as  having  been  to  him  "  wisdom,  sense,  and  mind,"  the 
life  of  his  life,  yea,  even  the  soul  of  his  soul. 

This  vivid  apprehension  of  the  practical  import  of  truths,  become 
to  most  men  common-place  through  their  familiarity,  gives  a  fresh- 
ness to  Filicaia's  utterances  :  as,  for  instance,  to  the  following  Sonnet 
on  Time,  written  evidently  by  one  who  had  seen  for  himself  the 
mighty  river's  rushing,  and  stood  appalled  at  its  swift,  destructive 
flight ;  not  merely  beheld  it,  as  we  mostly  do,  with  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  and  repeated  their  report  at  second-hand. 


Vidi  poc*  anzl  un  torhido  e  veloce 
Fiume  che  pien  di  rapidi  moment! 
A  giugner   presti,  ed  a  paasar  non 

lenti, 
Qnanto  si  sente  men,  tanto  piii  nnooe: 

Fiume  che  spinge,  piii  che  mai  f  erooe, 
Vi  Horte  al  lido  i  naufraghi  viventi ; 

E  va  taoito  id,  che  appena  U  senti, 
Dell*  Obhlio  nd  gran  mare  a  metter 

f  oce : 
Fiume  nato  col  inondo  allor  che  stesl 

Fur  gli  ampi  deli,  e  con  pi^  snello  e 
presto 


Awhile  ago  I  saw,  turhid  ^d  fast, 
A  riyer  full  of  rapid  moments  flow, 
Swift  in  their  coming,  nor  in  passing 

slow; 
The  less  peroeived,  greater  its  power  to 

blast 
Biver  that  daily  fiercer  still  doth  cast 
The  living  on  the  shore  of  Death, 

wrecked,  low ; 
Whose  course,  so  silent  soaxoe  tis  felt, 

doth  go 
In  great  Oblivion's  sea  to  end  at  last: 
Biver  bom  with  the  world  when  first 

the  sky 
Stretoh'd  out  its  ample  tenty  and  with 

swift  feety' 
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A  fnggir  oominciaro  e  i  giomi  e  i  men.     And  nimble,  days  and  months  began 

to  fly. 
A  ootal  Tiata  abigottito  e  mesto,  Bad  and  afErighted  sach  a  stream  to 

meet, 
Bel  fiome  11  nome  al  mio  pensiero  io      I  asked  my  thought  its  name ;  then 

chiesi ;  gaye  reply 

£1  pensier  mio  rispoee :  II  Tempo  ^      Hy  thought  to  me :  Time  is  that  zirer 
questo.  fleet. 

The  fruit  of  this  constant  contemplation  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  that  belongs  to  Time  appears  in  numerous  directly  religious  poems. 
We  find  among  Filicaia's  works  lauds  composed  by  him  to  be  sung 
by  the  Benedictme  monks  of  Florence  on  their  way  to  Bpme  for  the 
Jubilee  of  1700;  odes  and  sonnets  celebrating  the  virtues  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  of  the  Italian  saints^  Maria  di  Pazzi,  Humiliana,  the 
Hermit  Torello,  and  Philip  Neri :  also  invocations  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  which  the  most  touching  is  contained  in  an  ode  (finished  a 
few  days  before  its  author's  fatal  illness,  and  addressed  to  her  picture 
on  which  he  fixed  his  gaze  in  the  hour  of  death),  in  which  he  prays 
that,  having  looked  his  last  here  on  the  portrait,  he  may  go  to  behold 
the  original  above. 

With  such  expressions  of  his  religious  fervour  as  these  last,  no  man 
who  derives  his  Christianity  from  the  Bible  can  sympathize :  other 
utterances  there  are  among  Filicaia's  odes  and  sonnets  which  we  read 
with  a  mixed  feeling — a  longing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin  might  be  ^^eep  as  his,  on  the  other,  a  wish  that  he  had 
possessed  that  clearer  knowledge  of  the  way  of  deliverance  from  it 
which  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  enjoys.  These  poems 
express  that  painful  imcertainty  as  to  ultimate  salvation,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  for  a  pious  Romanist  till  he  consents  to  abandon 
the  decrees  of  Trent  for  the  conclusions  of  St.  Paul.  They  give  to 
penitential  prayers  and  tears  a  joint  efficacy  for  the  sinner's  justifica- 
tion along  with  Him  Who  is  the  only  true  confidence  of  those  who 
repent.  And  yet  the  heart's  instincts  are  right,  amidst  the  per- 
plexities of  an  erring  creed.  The  poet  acknowledges  the  will  turned 
to  good  as  the  divine  gift,  and  seeks  the  power  to  perform  from  the 
same  source.  When,  afirighted  by  the  "two  deaths"  which  menace 
him,  he  wishes  that  the  eyes  which  first  let  sin  in  could  find  rivers 
of  tears  with  which  to  weep  it  out,  when  remorse  for  the  past  dis- 
tresses him  more  than  could  the  most  fearful  objects  of  nature,  when 
the  mirror  of  conscience  presents  to  him  his  soul  so  deformed  by  guilt 
that  oil  hope  vanishes  of  ever  presenting  it  beautiful  before  its  Lord, 
jf  18  to  the  Father  of  the  penitent  that  he  cries  for  a  new  heart  and 
a  new  spirit ;  it  is  the  Saviour,  whose  cross  and  passion  he  invokes 
for  conversion  in  this  world  and  for  salvation  in  the  Great  Day.  It 
is  the  Christian,  not  the  Romanist,  who  cries  out,  '^  Thou,  Lord,  didst 
create  me ;  do  Thou  save  me." 

Let  US  now  turn  to  such  of  Filicaia*s  religious  poems, — superior 
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generally  in  execution  to  those  just  mentioned^  and  also  greater  in 
number, — as  are  more  completely  in  accordance  with  our  own  senti- 
ments. There  is  the  sonnet  on  his  failing  sight,  in  which  he  describes 
how  eternal  objects  grow  larger  to  the  eye  as  earthly  things  diminish ; 
how  the  Everlasting  Beautyshines  brightest  amid  darkness,  like  a  jewel 
sparkling  more  Ml  dim  light  than  in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  There  is 
that  other  in  which  he  makes  a  striking  comparison  between  the  ship 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  riches  of  .its  freight,  is  still  constrained 
to  touch  at  some  poor  island  to  take  in  the  indispensable  supply  of 
fresh  water ;  and  the  soul  which  cannot  be  hindered  from  thirsting 
for  the  Living  Water  by  all  the  abundance  of  the  goods  of  this 
world.  In  a  singular  vein  of  allegory  he  sets  before  us,  in  a  third 
sonnet,  the  river  Jordan  leaving  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  as  pure  as  it 
entered  it,  but  flowing  on  to  be  lost  after  all  in  the  Dead  Sea;  the  type 
of  the  soul  of  man  escaping  one  temptation  only  to  perish  in  another 
which  it  has  been  rash  enough  to  seek.  A  well-known  scriptural  figure 
is  applied  by  him  at  great  length  in  one  ode  to  his  own  spiritual  pro- 
gress. The  Rod  of  Truth,  taking  the  form  of  disappointment,  has 
smitten  asunder  for  him  the  Red  Sea,  the  love  of  this  world ;  he  has 
embraced  the  proffered  deliverance  and  passed  through ;  he  stands 
now  upon  the  farther  shore  beholding  the  unburied  skeletons  of  his 
foes  (his  vain  desires  and  hopes),  and  raises  his  hymn  of  praise  to  God, 
who  has  saved  him,  under  the  guidance  of  Faith  and  of  Obedience, 
from  a  more  cruel  than  the  literal  Egypt.  Thence  he  plunges  into 
the  wilderness — ^his  own  heart — ^finding  therein  deeper  and  darker 
caves  than  he  ever  dreamed  of ;  but  having  the  Cross  wherewith  to 
sweeten  its  bitter  waters,  the  fountain  opened  in  the  Pierced  Side 
from  whence  to  allay  his  thirst.  Manna  frx>m  above  &lls  on  the 
desert  of  his  heart ;  the  dark  groves  of  its  internal  gloom  are  pene- 
trated by  a  light  from  heaven ;  he  has  gone  forth  from  the  idols  of 
Egypt  that  he  may  worship  the  true  God. 

Filicaia's  numerous  poems  on  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  are,  for 
the  most  part,  rather  remarkable  for  their  deep  and  pious  feeling 
than  for  their  artistic  merits.  Here  and  there  they  are  deformed  by 
the  intrusion  of  those  conceits  which,  did  not  the  example  of  our  own 
Herbert  forbid  the  thought,  we  might  suppose  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  genuine  and  holy  sorrow. '  When  kneeling  in  spirit  beside  the 
Sepulchre,  he  chides  his  own  heart  of  yet  harder  stone ;  when  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  shipwrecked  by  the  waves  of  his  sins  upon  that 
rock,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  wish  to  live  henceforth  dead  where 
I/tfe  became  the  prey  of  Death  for  his  sake,  we  seem  to  be  gazing 
rather  on  the  violent  and  theatrical  grief  of  an  Entombment  by 
Annibale  Caracci  than  on  the  cfiastened  but  infinitely  deeper  pathos 
of  Ary  Scheffer.  It  is  in  a  truer  strain  that  he  deplores  his  own 
sins  as  the  thorns  and  as  the  burden  of  that  sacred  Sufferer,  whose 
arms  he  prays  may  be  his  refuge,  whose  cross  his  ship  to  bear  him 
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safe  over  the  flood.  Such  oontemplations  cause  him  pain  indeed;  but 
it  is  a  pain  &r  dearer  to  him  than  other  joys,  a  pain  which  leads  him 
to  ask  the  question,  "  If  grief  can  make  me  so  happy,  what  will  the 
g^cMiness  of  heaven  dol"  Of  this  class  of  Filicaia's  poems,  the  best 
specimen  is  the  following  sonnet  of  passionate  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  breath,  as  Creator,  gave  man  life  without  effort,  but  who 
shrank  not  from  breathing  out  His  own  life  unto  death  for  his 
redemption : — 


Qoel  Sangne  h  questo  che  trattar  potto 

Con  Dio  Paooordo,  e  Toffenflor  dif ese  ? 

£1  coi  giaa  merto  e'l  cai  valor  le  im- 

piese 
Delia  mia  Vh  vittoriose  f  eo  ? 


Questo  h  quel  Sangue,  nel  ciii  mar 

oad^o 
Kantego  il  faUo  deU'  aatiohe  offese  ? 

Oh  amor  d'nn  Dio  ohe  dall'  altessza 

soese 
Di  sae  ragioni,  e  un  Dio  f^  servo  e 

reo! 
Quando   al  saon  d*im  sol   detto   il 

mondo  naoqne, 
Creatrice  virtii  che  mai  non  langae, 

Di  Dio  lo  spirto  fee  notar  btUI'  acqae. 
Ma  quando  al  mondo  pe'  gran  falli 

eeangne, 
Donar  salate  al  Bedentor  poi  piaoqtie, 

Spir5  1  sno  apirto,  el  feo  notar  sul 
Sangue. 


Is  this  that  Blood  which  had  the  power 

to  make 
Y^ith  God  th'   agreement,  this   the 

sinner's  shield  ? 
Whereof  the  merit  and  virtae  won  the 

field 
For  that  high  faith  in  which  I  too 

partake? 
Is  this  that  Blood  in  whose  abysmal 

lake 
Bhipwreoked  onr  old  sin's  guilt  doth 

rest  concealed  ? 
Oh  !    Love  of  God,  His  lofty  right  to 

yield  I— 
Love  which  cotdd  God  a  slave  and 

guilty  make  I 
When  at  one  w6id  the  world  its  life 

did  gain, 
God's  Spirit  made  creative  power  to 

brood, 
Ever  unwearied  moving  on  the  main. 
But  when  our  dear  Bedeemer  minded 

stood 
To  heal  that  world  by  the  great  tres- 
pass slain. 
He  breathed  His  spirit  forth,  moving 

on  the  Blood. 


The  last  section  of  Filicaia's  poems  to  be  considered,  the  most  lofty 
in  sentiment,  and  of  deepest  interest  to  the  mind,  consists  of  those 
which  he  especially  dedicated  to  the  love  of  God.  It  is  here  that 
the  cotemporary  of  F^n^lon  shows  how  imder  the  secular  dress  of 
the  statesman  and  man  of  letters  could  beat  a  heart  fuUy  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  pious  archbishop.  Here  we  see  a  heart,  which  had 
sought  other  refuges  in  vain,  gathering  strength  from  its  own  weak- 
ness, courage  from  its  past  disappointments,  and  awakening  all  its 
energies  to  thriU  with  the  noblest  of  passions,  the  love  of  its  Creator. 
This  eventful  history  of  a  soul  is  traced  for  us  by  Filicaia  in  a  very 
beautiful  Ode.  There  he  first  speaks  of  how  his  human  love  found 
its  ending  in  misery  and  in  tears ;  then  of  how  he  courted  fame,  to 
find  it  but  a  flattering  and  deceitful  phantom ;  after  this  he  goes  on 
to  tell  us  how  at  length  he  discerned  the  true  object  of  fervent,  pas- 
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sionate^  undivided  love  in  God.     Now  he  desires  to  be  lost  in  Him, 
and  penetrated  by  His  ligbt,  as  the  iron  is  lost  in  the  tonace ;  so  that 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  the  world's  flatteries,  nor  the  world's  violence, 
may  henceforth  separate  his  soul  from  Him  whom  he  loves.  He  cries, 
"  Only  let  me  love  Thee,  Lord,  and  then  come  what  will ;  death,  con- 
demnation, yea,  even  hell  itself;  for,  if  I  love  Thee  there,  that  per- 
petual abode  of  shadows  will  resemble  heaven  to  me.  But  every  place 
is  hell,  if  I  love  Thee  not :  not  to  love  Thee  is  hell's  worst  pain.     If 
I  have  Thy  favour,  how  can*I  but  desh^  my  life  to  pass  quickly ;  for 
if  here  in  earth's  darkness  Thou  excitest  my  longings  after  Thee,  what 
will  it  be  to  come  to  the  fountain  of  Thy  light !     Oh  !  thou  divine 
Sculptor,  take  away  from  me  all  that  is  frail  and  base,  that  Thy 
heavenly  image  may  appear  in  me  ;  for  as  the  marble  is  diminished, 
the  statue  grows."     The  companion  to  this  Ode  sings  creating  and 
preserving  Love.     In  it  the  poet  acknowledges  that  Love  which  first 
called  him  to  the  Faith,  which  bore  with  his  perverseness  in  turning 
its  gifts  against  their  Giver ;  deploring  his  own  madness  in  refusing 
to  love  Him,  whom  bird  and  beast,  stars,  sun,  earth,  and  sea,  praise 
after  their  manner,  to  whom  they  long  for  words  to  declare  their  love. 
**  Why  threaten  the  soul  that  refuses  to  love  Thee  with  any  other 
punishment  ?    This  one  hell  is  worse  than  a  thousand ;  hell  itself 
without  it  would  cease  to  be  hell.     I  vMl  love  Thee  :  all  other  love 
was  error ;  I  ask  the  power  to  love,  from  Love  itself."   There  is  some- 
thing of  paradox  in  the  form  in  which  the  first  of  these  two  noble 
Odes  sets  forth  the  great  truth,  that  happiness  depends  more  on  our 
state  of  mind,  than  on  any  outward  circumstances  :  still,  though  the 
idea  that ''  condemnation  "  could  befall  the  loving  soul,  would  be  in- 
tolerable, except  as  a  poetical  extravagance,  yet  how  grand  is  Filicaia's 
conception  of  the  true  good  of  man,  and  of  the  hopeless  misery  of  that 
heart  which  has  never  been  rendered  capable  of  embracing  It! 

There  is  also  a  series  of  eight  sonnets,  bearing  date  1686,  in  which 
Filicaia  has  sought  to  embody  some  of  the  high  musings  of  F^n^on  and 
other  kindred  spirits.  They  are  of  imequal  merit;  the  two  first  disap- 
pointing the  reader  by  such  conceits  as  appeals  to  hLind  Faith  to  grant- 
eyes  to  the  seeker  wherewith  to  %ee  the  invisible  God,  ^d  the  like.  Such, 
however,  disappear  from  the  third  sonnet,  in  which  the  beatific  vision 
is  attained  in  a  manner  ''  indescribable,  nay,  inconceivable;"  and  the 
soul  "hearing  much,  seeing  many  things,  but  saying  little,  stands  before 
the  Mover  of  the  universe."  The  trance  of  all  the  lower  &cultitf, 
the  absorption  of  the  mind  in  this  high,  mystic  communion,  is  painted 
in  the  sonnet  which  we  quote  below ;  the  finest  of  the  whole  series. 
In  two  succeeding  sonnets,  also  very  beautiful,  the 'divine  light  is 
viewed  in  its  streams,  instead  of  in  its  source.  It  is  seen  reflected 
purest,  because  nearest  the  fount,  on  the  holy  angels ;  it  displays  its 
fair  colours,  refracted  by  the  vapours  of  earth,  among  the  saints. 
Hope  is  its  parhelion  in  our  terrestrial  r^ons,  peace  its  rainbow,  love 
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its  golden  mists.  In  the  eighth  and  last  sonnet,  faith  has  given  place 
to  sight.  The  happy  soul  has  entered  heaven^  and  there  rests  from 
its  labours,  since  it  beholds  in  €rod  the  accomplishment  of  its  ideal ; 
even  as  the  sculptor  gladly  ceases  from  work  when  his  statue  is  com- 
pleted, and  joyfully  gives  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
achieved  design.  Such  is  the  series  of  which  the  sonnet,  which  must 
be  our  last  quotation  from  Filicaia's  writings,  forms  the  fourth.  Of 
it,  as  of  our  preceding  extracts,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much  that 
is  beautifril  in  them  perishes  in  translation.  Still  our  versions  may 
do  something  for  the  English  reader;  while  the  Italian  scholar  will 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  too  well,  not  to  be  indulgent  to 
defects  in  its  execution. 


Cosi  mi  dozmo  e  per  me  veglia  il 

Gnor^ 
Qnel  Guor  ohe  alberga  in  me  piii  che 

1  oaor  mio: 
In  Dio  mi  dormo,  ed  in  me  v^lia 

Iddio; 
Amor  me  assonna,  e  Ini  tien  desto 

Amoze. 
lo  dozmo ;  e  lucito  de'  f antasmi  faoze, 

A  lui  Tahna  dai  sensi  esnle  invio, 

Tanto  di  me  maggior,  oh'io  son  piii 

d'io, 
Tanto  zoaggior,  qnanto  di  me  minore. 
Deh  86  in  bzaocio  a  si  grande,  alta 

fortona 
£i  d  doloe  il  dormir,  non  vegl'io  mai, 

Nd  mai  zompa  i  miei  sonni  alba  im- 

portnna, 
Finoh^  spmitando  (ed  d  ben  tempo 

omai) 
Per  me  quel  di  ohe  non  tzamonta  o 

imbrima, 
Gli  oochi  non  apzo  ai  sempitezni  rai. 


Thus  do  I  sleep,  and  my  Heart  for  me 

wakes,* 
That  Heart  which  more  dwells  in  me 

than  mine  own  ; 
In  God  I  sleep,  in  me  God  wokea 

alone; 
Love  rocks  my  slumber,  TTiTn  Love 

watchful  makes. 
I  sleep ;  my  8onl,that  through  earth's 

phantasms  breaks, 
I  send,  from  sense  an  exile,  to  His 

throne, 
The  gzeater  that  myself  I  have  out- 
grown, 
The  greater  as  myself  myself  fozsakes. 
Oh  1  if  in  such  high  fortune's  great 

embzace 
Sleep  is  so  sweet,  let  me  not  wake  for 

aye, 
Let  no  importunate  dawn  my  slumbers 

chase. 
Till  o'er  me  breaking  (and  'tis  time) 

that  Day 
Which  never  setteth,  which  no  clouds 

deface, 
Mine  eyes  unclose  beneath  th'  Eternal 

Ray. 


We  could  linger  longer  in  Filicaia's  company  did  we  not  fear  to 
weary  our  readers,  but  we  must  draw  our  observations  to  a  close.  On 
his  poetic  merits  it  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  English  writer  to 
pronounce;  his  own  countrymen  have  ever  esteemed  them  to  be 
great,  and  we  may  safely  accept  their  verdict.  Even  to  foreign  ears 
his  sweet  native  tongue  seems  to  flow  with  added  music  from 
his  lips;  while  there  is  a  dignity  in  the  sentiments  for  the  ex- 
pression of  which  he  employs  it,  which  commands  our  respect  at  the 
same  time  that  he  wins  our  love  by  his  tenderness.     His  metaphors 
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are  for  the  most  part  natural  and  appropriate  ;  his  use  of  scriptural 
imagery,  is  evidently  the  result  of  loving  and  reverent  ^Euaailiarity  with 
the  sacred  story.  Above  all^  he  writes  because  there  is  a  flame 
within  iiis  breast  which  insists  on  finding  a  vent ;  not  because  he 
wishes  to  show  how  neatly  he  can  turn  a  sonnet :  and  that  flame 
(liie  noblest  which  can  glow  in  man's  heart)  surprises  us  amid  the 
coldness  of  his  cotemporaries  like  the  fires  of  Heda 'bursting  out  from 
beneath  the  northern  snows. 

There  is  another  reason  for  pausing  beside  Filicaia  :  we  have  little 
to  tempt  us  forward.  What  is  there,  till  we  come  to  Leopardi,  and 
to  Manzoni's  one  Ode,  after  we  have  left  him,  that  is  really  precious 
in  Italian  lyrics  1  Three  dramatic  writers  of  the  second  class  occupy 
the  intervening  space.  Her  first-rate  dramatist  Italy  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce. Some  of  the  sonnets  we  have  quoted  will  stand  comparison  (of 
course  in  the  original)  with  Petrarch's  best  in  compactness  of  expres- 
sion, amity  of  idea,  melodious  soimd,  in  short  in  all  the  excellences 
of  a  sonnet ;  while  they  immeasurably  surpass  most  of  them  in 
genuineness  of  feeling  and  in  loftiness  of  theme.  Most  of  them  we 
say,  not  all ;  because  Laura's  poet  awoke  at  times  to  the  high  calling 
which  he  too  oftenneglected,  and  expressed  penitence  deep  as  Filicaia's, 
breathed  forth  prayers,  to  all  appearance,  devout  as  his.  Such  a 
sonnet  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Avignon  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  by  way  of  conclusion ;  for  one  reason,  that  they  m&j  revive 
their  recollections  of  Filicaia's  great  model,  and  so  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  worth  of  the  disciple  by  setting  him  beside  the  master ; 
for  another,  in  order  to  remind  liiem  how  religious  the  character  of  the 
best  Italian  poetry  has  ever  been,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  descending 
from  such  a  parent  as  Dante.  But,  pious  and  touching  as  is  the 
tone  of  this  sonnet  by  Petrarch,  it  is  one  of  a  vezy  small  company,  lost 
among  hundreds  dedicated  by  him  to  the  utterance  of  human  passion 
and  human  regrets.  In  the  mass  of  Filicaia's  poems  the  secular  is  as 
much  the  exception  as  in  that  of  Petrarch's  is  the  religious ;  yet 
Petrarch  was  an  ecclesiastic,  Filicaia  only  a  senator  of  Florence. 
Petrarch  lived  under  the  very  shadow  of  Dante's  pure  and  lofty 
example,  Filicaia,  as  we  have  seen,  among  chilling  airs  breathed  from 
self-seeking  worldliness  and  cold  frosts  of  indifference  :  yet  Filicaia 
bewailed  even  an  innocent  love  as  idolatrous,  and  hastened  to  dedicate 
his  whole  heart  to  God ;  while  Petrarch  eiliier  felt,  or  afleoted  to  feel, 
a  sinful  passion,  and  shrank  not  from  celebrating  it  even  with  weari- 
some reiteration  on  the  lyre  entrusted  to  his  hands,  surely  for  a 
nobler  purpose.  \Vherever  therefore  our  comparison  of  Filicaia 
with  Petrarch  may  lead  us  to  place  him  as  a  poet,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  superiority  as  a  man.  The  errors  which  Petrarch  deplores  so 
pathetically  in  his  eighty-fifth  Sonnet  were  escaped  by  the  scholar 
whose  writiDgs  we  have  been  surveying.  His  life  was  less  troubled ; 
his    death,    we    may  well  believe,  happier.     Neverthelefss  let  us 
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troBt  that  Petrarch's  prayer  (so  heartfelt  in  its  sound)  was  not  a  vain 
one ;  but  that  when  that  great  scholar  and  poet  had  to  go  to  the 
undiscovered  land  of  which  another  luiwearied  student*  says  mourn- 
fully, ''All  our  subtle  conceits  and  nioe  criticisms,  aU  our  fine 
inventions  and  goodly  speculations,  shall  be  swallowed  up  either 
in  the  utter  darkness,  or  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  future  state,  . «  . 
where  none  of  our  languages  are  spoken,  none  of  our  experience 
will  suit, .  .  .  where  aU  our  authors  shall  have  no  authoritv,  where 
we  must  go  fresh  to  school  again — must  unlearn,  perhaps,  what 
in  these  misty  regions  we  thought  ourselves  best  to  know,  and  begin 
to  learn  what  we  not  once  ever  dreamed  of," — ^that  then  the  singer 
of  Yaucluse  found  that  help  at  hand  which  he  implores  in  this 
penitential  confession: — 


IHro  piangendo  1  miei  paasoti  tempi 
I  qnai  pad  in  amar  cosa  mortale 
Benza  leranni  a  volo,  avend*  io  Tale, 


I  walk  and  weep  the  di^  that  are  no 

more, 
T(Le  which  I  spent  in  love  of  mortal 

thing, 
And  took  no  npwazd  flight,  though 


mine  the  wing 
Per  dar  foiae  di  me  non  bassi  esempi.      Haply  to  gain  heights  never  gain'd 

^  before, 

Tu,  ohe  vedi  i  miei  mail  indegni  ed      Thou,  who  dost  see  my  shames  and 

empi, 
Be  del  Gielo,  invisibile,  immortale ; 
Socoozxi  all'  alxna  disviata  e  frale, 
£1  sno  dif etto  di  tna  gxazia  adempi : 


BoxrowB  sore. 


Of'  heaven  Invisible,  Immortal  King, 
Assist  this  spirit  frail  and  wandering. 
Where  it  has  f ail'd  Thy  grace  fulfil- 
ling poor; 
Si  ^%  s'io  vissi  in  gnenra  ed  in  tem-      That  I,  who  lived  in  wais,  on  stoxm- 


pesta, 


toss'd  main, 


Hora  in  pace  ed  in  porto>;  e  se  la      May   die   in   peace,   in   port;   that 

fftaTiifa 
Fa  vana,  almen  sia  la  partita  onesta. 


hononxedbe 
At  least  my  parting,  though  my  stay 

was  vain. 
For  that  brief  honr  of  life  yet  left  to 

me, 
Ed   al  morir  degni  esser  tita  man      Andatmydeath,Thyhandin8«]oooar. 


A  quel  pooo  di  viver,  che  m'avanza. 


psesta: 


deign: 


Tu  sai  ben,  ohe'n  altroi  non  ho  spe*      Well  know'st  Thou  I  have  hope  in 

none  but  Thee. 
SONETTO  T.YXXV.,  In  Morte  di  Madonna  Laura, 


*  Banow.     Sermon  xli. 
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AN   OLD  LETTER 

I 

■        • 

[My  mother,  Christine  Prior ,  is  sHU  rememhered  at  M gaol ;  and 

it  is  likely  to  he  jnany  years  before  her  wrongs^  her  angelic  patience,  and 
her  stoeetness  of  demeanour  vrill  die  out  of  prison  memories.  Her  story, 
as  known  to  the  toorld,  is  too  widely  hnawn  to  rued  telling  again  in  rrumy 
words.  She  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  for  the  destruction  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  chUd.  Her  hu^nd  was 
at  the  time  engaged  in  India,  during  the  mutiny  of  18 — ,and  failed  to 
get  leave  to  return  before  his  wife's  trial  was  over,  and  when  she  had  been 
in  prison  four  months.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  child's  death 
had  been  catised  by  the  nurse,  who  in  sudden  fear  that  its  crying  might  be 
the  m^eans  of  betraying  secrets  which  toovM  have  cost  her  her  place,  and 
ruined  the  highest  of  characters,  had  used  violence  which  had  unintentionr 
ally  proved  fatal.  The  fact  so  well  hnoum  among  Captain  and  Mrs.  Prion's 
friends  that  the  young  mother  had  sufered  a  morbid  grief  over  the  child's 
infirmiiy,  and  had  been  heard  to  vnsh  he  might  not  live  for  his  father  to 
see  him,  tempted  the  terror-stricken  vxyman  to  accuse  her  mistress  of  his 
death  How  well  and  how  far  the  scheme  succeeded  is  well  known.  My 
mother,  in  her  loneliness  and  horror,  lost  all  power  of  self-defence.  The 
evidence  against  her  seemed  to  her  friends  so  overwhelming,  the  utmost 
they  hoped  to  do  for  her  was  to  prove  her  insanity.  In  this  iheyfcaled 
but  her  life  vkls  spared.  It  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  her  to 
mysdf,  some  forty  years  after  her  trial,  that  I  wish  those  friends  to 
read.  It  describes  her  first  meeting  with  my  father  after  his  return  from 
India,  when  he  came  to  see  her  in  the  prison,  while  stUl  supposed  by 
every  one  to  be  guilty,  WILLIAM  PMIOR] 

*♦•***  , — I  HAVE  now  exbaufited  all  the  little  stock  of  news 
1  had  laid  by  for  you  since  the  last  Indian  mail  went  out,  and  yet, 
my  dear  boy,  it  is  only  here  that  the  letter  I  intended  to  write  you 
really  begins.  I  can  plainly  see  in  the  newspapers  what  you  had 
been  trying  to  keep  from  me — ^that  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  you 

will  be  in ,  perhaps  £eu^  to  face  with  the  enemy.     Why  did  you 

fear  to  tell  me  1  Did  you  forget  your  mother  was  a  soldier's  widow  1 
At  such  a  time  you  would,  no  doubt,  dear  Wfll,  expect  that,  in 
writing  to  you  of  your  father,  I  should  remind  you  of  all  the  instances 
I  can  remember  of  his  great  courage ;  but,  instead  of  this,  Twant 
now  to  tell  you  of  the  one  and  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  knew  it 
to  £eu1  him  utterly. 
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I  know  that  you  have  never  heard  my  account  of  that  hour  so 
eventful  to  us  both ;  and  your  father's  descriptions  of  it  were  always, 
far  me,  spoiled  by  the  ridicule  he  threw  upon  his  own  conduct. 

You  remind  me  in  your  last  how  often  I  have  promised  you  my 
own  poor  description  of  that  event;  and,  that  I  may  have  the  less 
reluctance  to  revive  such  memories,  you  tell  me  of  the  sympathy  you 
hear  expressed  for  us  whenever  allusion  is  made  in  your  presence  to 
the  time  when  that  blot  was  on  our  name.  You  cannot  doubt  that 
it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  this  is  the  case  in  the  country 
where  your  father  first  heard  of  my  imputed  crime,  and,  as  soon  as 
honour  allowed  him,  laid  down  all  his  bright  hopes  of  glory  to  hasten 
to  my  deliverance  and  comfort. 

I  shall  trust,  my  dear  boy,  that  in  describing  to  you  that  meeting 
— in  laying  before  you  word  for  word,  look  for  look,  thought  for 
thought — ^the  vividness  of  my  remembrance  shall  atone  for  the 
imfitness  of  your  mother's  pen  for  such  a  task.  Ah,  Will !  unfit 
indeed  it  is  to  do  anything  like  honour,  even  justice,  to  him  who  may 
now  no  more  speak  of  it,  unless  he  does  so  to  me,  as  I  sometimes  love 
to  fancy  that  he  does,  in  the  vague,  sweet  language  of  the  churchyard 
flowers ;  or  in  the  sunshine  that  sometimes,  as  I  stand  beside  his  grave, 
breaks  over  it,  seeming  to  me  to  come  straight  from  his  gallant  heart, 
that  stiU  cannot  refrain  from  offering  me,  from  the  very  dust,  9ome 
comfort  for  my  tears. 

I  can  feel  the  veiy  chill  that  fell  on  me  as  I  came  from  my  cell 
into  the  passage,  to  go  with  the  matron  towards  the  room  where  he 
was  waiting.  I  had  but  two  days  before  left  the  infirmary,  and  my 
weakness  was  such  as  to  render  me  incapable  of  walking  without 
assistance.  My  mind  was  nearly  as  weak  as  my  body ;  but  the  excited 
state  I  was  in  gave  me  a  feeling  of  almost  terrible  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, so  that  I  was  perfectly  certain  I  should  know  the  truth  as  to 
your  father's  conviction  of  my  innocence  or  guilt  the  instant  I  saw 
him.  The  possibility,  the  danger,  of  making  any  mistake  did  not 
occur  to  me.  It  was  nothing  to  me  at  that  moment  whether  my 
innocence  should  ever  be  proved  to  the  world,  or  not.  It  was  nothing 
to  me  whether  my  dreary  and  sometimes  maddening  prison-life  should 
drag  on  to  its  fullest  length,  after  this  meeting.  The  one  and  only 
question  that  had  place  within  me  was,  whether  my  soul  was  alone  in 
the  awful  darkness  and  chaos  into  which  my  life  by  a  cruel  blunder 
had  been  turned,  or  whether  that  brightest  and  bravest  of  spirits  had 
been  with  mine  from  the  first,  and  would  be  to  the  end. 

I  had  never  once  utterly  lost  faith  in  Ms  faith  in  my  innocence ;  but 
the  shock  my  reliance  on  friends  had  received,  the  suddenness  and 
the  cruelly  mysterious  nature  of  these  sorrows  that  had  come  upon 
me  one  after  another,  seemed  by  that  time  to  have  left  no  feeling  in 
me  but  one  of  wild  questioning  anticipation  of  what  more  could  come. 
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You  can  guess  the  answer  that  haunted  me  as  I  dragged  along  my 
crushed  life  through  the  strange  dreary  days,  and  the  nights  more 
strange  and  dreary  still.  You  can  guess  it.  Your  father's  loss  of 
faith  in  me.  But  I  would  not  accept  it.  If  Grod  had  sent  me  the 
thought  as  a  gentle  warning  of  what  was  to  come,  I  told  myself  He 
would  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  preferred  not  to  take  such  warnings, 
but  to  wait  and  let  myself  be  utterly  crushed  by  the  blow  itself,  if  it 
mvxt  come. 

The  matron  opened  the  door  and  led  me  into  the  roonL 

I  saw  first  the  prison-doctor,  who  had  attended  me  during  my 
two  serious  illnesses,  and  who  rose  as  I  entered — ^a  mark  of  respect  so 
new  to  him  towards  his  prison  patients  that  I  looked  at  him  with 
half-unconscious  surprise,  lifting  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  and  paus- 
ing to  ask  myself  of  what  this  might  be  ominous. 

He  seemed  to  remember  himself  with  some  confusion ;  and  came 
forward  in  his  customary  manner,  to  ask  me  almost  sharply  if  I  had 
taken  some  mixture  he  had  sent  me,  and  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  was  not 
careful  to  keep  myself  quiet  through  this  interview,  my  visitor  would 
not  be  allowed  to  come  a  second  time. 

I  had  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  doctor's  face  since  entering  the  room, 
not  looking  for  that  other  presence  of  which,  however,  I  was  fully 
aware. 

The  doctor  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  to  me  before  I  noticed 
that  he  drew  away  a  little,  rather  quickly.  The  matron  let  my  hand 
slip  from  her  arm  and  stood  aside  too,  leaving  me  to  meet  your  fiither 
who  was  approaching  me. 

It  was  then  I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  it 
had  not  pleased  God  to  write  His  mercy  on  his  face  in  the  manner  I 
had  prayed,  demanded,  felt  nearly  sure  He  would ;  and  so  I  thought 
that  mercy  was  denied  me,  and  that  all  which  might  happen  from 
that  moment  was  of  small  accoimt  indeed.  Hie  pale,  boyish, 
sensitive  face  I  knew  so  weU,  the  gentle  impetuous  eyes,  bright  with 
the  heart's  brave  faith,  looked  on  me  no  more.  I  had  no  power  to 
reason  with  myself;  to  think  how  the  first  experiences  of  war,  the 
shock  of  my  sorrow  must  have  told  on  such  a  nature — ^how  much  in 
these  two  years  the  world,  before  all  smiles  for  him,'had  now  taught  him 
of  her  wrongs  and  anguish ;  I  could  only  yield  myself  to  the  despair 
that  overcame  me  at  the  sight  of  that  brown,  thin  face  with  its 
sunken  eyes  and  newly  acquired  sternness,  through  which  I  then 
could  see  none  of  the  old  tenderness  remaining. 

My  feeble  and  overwrought  brain  told  me  that  all  the  change  I  saw 
had  come  of  sorrow  caused  by  my  supposed  guilt,  not  mdy  by  my 
misfortimes. 

For  a  moment  something  impelled  me  to  stretch  out  my  hands  and 
not  Bu£fer  him  to  approach  me ;  but  as  I  did  so,  I  felt  my  strength  so 
forsaking  me  that,  to  keep  myself  from  fiJling,  I  was  forced  to  cling 
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to  his,  vhich  be  held  towards  me  hastily,  as  he  peroeived  my  sudden 
weakness. 

He  stood  supporting  me  with  his  arm,  slightly  and  tremblingly, 
eiFen  as  he  might  haye  done  a  stranger  who  had  demanded  suddenly 
his  pity  and  assistanoe,  only  that  perhaps  his  arm  trembled  too  much. 
I  think  that  he  said,  "  Christine ! " — ^but  I  oould  not  be  sure  whether 
it  was  that,  or  only  a  short  almost  sharp  sigh  whioh  came  from  his 
lips.     I  think  it  woa  my  name. 

For  the  next  moment  or  two — ^what  an  age  it  se^oaed  to  my  dis- 
appointed and  weary  heart ! — ^we  stood  looking  down  at  our  coldly 
linked  hands,  on  which  such  a  histoiy  of  suffering  was  written.  His 
was  so  seared  and  darkened  it  seemed  that  instant  but  snatched  from 
the  black  reek  of  battle,  and  mine  lay  on  it  more  Hke  a  white  skeleton 
leaf  than  a  human  hand. 

There  seemed  to  me,  in  that  pair  of  hands  alone,  subject  for  endless 
thought  and  tears. 

At  last,  with  a  sort  of  dull,  apathetic  curiosity  a3  to  his  thoughts, 
I  looked  up  in  his  face. 

The  tender  pity  which  I  saw  there  for  my  cruel  iate — ^not  for  «w,  I 
told  myself,  but  for  my  cruel  £aite — ^was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
turned  my  gasping  mouth  against  his  heart,  and  let  it  ciy  its  bitter- 
cry  there,  not  in  words,  but  only  with  a  childish,  passionate  desire 
and  half  faith  that  its  bitterness  might  penetrate  and  be  in  some 
degree  understood  at  that  seat  of  God's  own  justice  and  pity. 

Your  father  no  sooner  heard  my  ciy  than  h^  clasped  me  to  that 

good  heart,  and  kissed  me  with  a  torrent  of  affectionate  words;  but  as 

there  is  no  greater  morest  to  be  found  than  on  the  heart  we  love 

and  doubt,  I  tore  myself  away  in  passionate  rejection  of  the  love  I 

needed  so  much — ^yet  needed  less  than  justice — and  not  a  word  of 

thai,  had  I  caught  in  what  he  said,  though  my  misery  was  all  ear  as 
he  spoke. 

I  tore  myself  away,  throwing  up  my  clasped  hands  and  straining 
vehemently  back  against  his  circling  arm,  while  I  cried  in  a  voice  I 
scarcely  knew  as  mine — 

"  No,  no,  no !    Leave  me  !  leave  me  I " 

I  heard  him  say — 

'^  Christine !  Christine !  '*  with  what  seemed  to  me  something  of 
the  old  dear  voice  \  at  which  I  cried  in  sharper  anguish — ^this  time 
casting  my  arms  about  his  neck — '  Leave  me !  leave  me ! ''  Then  the 
room  darkened  to  me.  There  came  a  diQl  din  in  my  ears,  and  for  a 
moment  I  lost  consciousness. 

Partly  before  I  fainted,  and  partly  as  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was 
aware  of  the  matron  and  doctor  taking  me  from  your  father,  and 
busying  themselves  in  trying  to  restore  me.  I  heard  the  doctor 
saying  in  a  whisper — 

''  I  told  you  it  should  not  have  been  to-day.     The  slightest  excite- 
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ment  is  too  much  for  her  strength  yet  I  advise  you  even  now,  I 
beg  of  you,  to  leave  her  before  she  recovers*" 

Your  father  answered  hurriedly — 

''  No,  I  can't  do  that ;"  and  then  I  felt  him  gently  taking  the  heavy 
prison  shoes  &om  my  feet. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  was  seated  in  the  matron's  easy-chair, 
the  doctor  standing  watching  me  with  much  anxiety,  the  matron 
holding  in  her  hand  the  little  close-bordered  prison  cap  she  hc^ 
taken  from  my  head. 

Your  father  still  knelt  at  my  feet,  which'  he  was  chafing  in  his 
warm  hands,  while  he  gazed  up  at  my  closely  cut  hair  that  the 
removal  of  the  cap  had  only  just  made  apparent  to  him. 

I  sat  very  still,  taking  his  smrprise — so  tender  and  pained — and  his 
gentle  services  in  proud  humility. 

At  last  he  evidently  became  troubled  by  my  cm»cM3ewi  stillness  and 
silence,  and  taking  my  hands  said — 

"  Come,  Christine,  why  so  silent  ]  They  told  me  you  were  too  ill 
for  me  to  come  to  you  to-day.  Tiny,  darling,  were  they  right  % — and 
have  I  so  shaken  you  that  you  will  not  speak  to  me ?" 

'^  What  is  there  to  say  1"  I  asked,  voioelessly,  and  dosing  my  eyed 
in  profound  weariness.     '^  /  know  of  nothing." 

There  was  more  than  sadness  in  hix  silence.  I  could  feel  there  was 
alarm  before  I  heard  him  mutter  to  the  doctor  hastily, — 

''  Yes ;  she  is  worse  than  I  dreamt  of.  What  would  I  give  if  I  had 
but  waited ! " 

"  And  why  ? "  I  asked,  rousing  myself  with  a  struggle  and  leaning 
forward  to  gaze  intq  his  £em»  as  he  knelt  at  my  knees  looking  at  me, 
forgetful  of  everything  but  my  weak  and  strange  state,  ''  why  would 
you  have  waited*     Why  is  it  not  better  over  % " 

''  Over !"  he  repeated.  '^  Christine  !  what  is  it  that  you  say?  Is 
not  what  better  over  % " 

"This — ^that  we  both  suffer  at  meeting,"  I  answered.  "It  would 
have  been  better  had  you  not  come — but ^" 

"  Better  I  had  not  come  %    Christine  ! " 

— "  But  as  from  kindness  to  me,  or,"  I  added,  retaining  his  hand, 
which  he  was  about  to  draw  away  in  surprise,  "or  perhaps  in  kindness 
to  yourself — ^mistaken  kindness  to  us  both — ^you  1mv€  come ;  do  not — 
let  me  beg  of  you — ^make  it  too — painful — ^for  us  both — ^by — ^by  pro- 
longing this." 

Your  &ther  glanced  from  my  face  to  the  doctor's  in  passionate 
inquiry. 

"  Have  you  deceived  me  % "  he  asked ;  "has  she  been  worse  than 
you  have  said  %    Christine  J  my  darling  1  do  you  not  know  me  ? " 

I  laid  my  trembling  hands  as  assuringly  as  I  could  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  I  do.     I  am  not  delirious.     I  have  been  so 
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twice  ^nce  I  came  here,  but  now  I  am  calm  and  sensible  of  what  is 
passing.     Do  you  not  believe  it  1 " 

"  I  do,"  he  said  in  a  changed  voice ;  "  and  then,  Christine,  what 
else  must  I  believe  ?  That  you  are  cold  to  me  ?  In  Heaven's  name, 
why  %  What  have  I  not  done  that  I  could  do  for  your  sake  1  And 
yet  what  wonder  you  should  blame  me  and  all  the  world  for  helpless- 
ness %  Have  you  blamed  me  mxvcky  Christine  \  You  shall  yet  learn 
if  you  have  had  true  cause  for  thatr 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  just  then,  and  in  the  return  of 
the  familiar  smile  to  his  lips  and  eyes,  that  made  me  suddenly  wonder 
how  I  could  Jiave  thought  the  face  after  all  so  very  greatly  changed. 
I  began,  as  I  gazed  wistfully  into  it,  to  ask  myself  if,  had  I  seen  it 
thus  when  I  entered  the  room,  I  should  have  been  so  sure  that  your 
&ther  was  not,  after  all,  the  very  same  to  me. 

After  this  thought,  a  hope  more  faint,  yet  sweeter  than  any  words 
can  express^  made  me  stretch  my  hands  out  to  your  father  and 
exclaim, — 

''  Oh  !  that  it  might  have  been  !  Oh,  William  !  that  it  might  have 
been ! " 

"  Tiny,  my  darling  ! "  he  answered ;  that  what  might  have  been  ? " 

"  What  I  always  thought  would  be — ^that  you  would  hiUAii — ^not 
only  hope  or  think,  but  hnxAJo,^ 

"  Know  what,  Christine  % " 

"How  wrong,  how  cruel,  how  wicked  all  this  is  to  me.  How 
insane  I " 

''  Well,  and  is  it  possible  my  wife  thinks  I  do  not  know  this  %  *' 

Taking  my  face  in  his  hands  he  looked  steadily,  joyfully  into  it. 

How  had  the  change  come  ?  How  was  I  rendered  unable  to  answer  ? 
I  had  indeed  thought  so.  AU  I  could  do  was  to  sob  out  like  a  child 
sobbing  over  past  pain. 

"Then  why  were  you  so  different,  so  strange,  so  silent  and  re- 
served ?  Ah  1  it  must  have  been  at  first  sight  of  me.  My  hair — ^my 
dress — they  have  made  me  look  what  they  take  me  for,  is  that  it  1 
Ah  !  have  I  not  had  enough  to  bear  to  make  me  doubt  everything — 
to  make  me  think  even  God  did  not  see  I  was  innocent  ?  and  that 
even  my  little  child  being  dumb  could  not  tell  Himhow  precious  its  little 
life  was  to  me.  So  precious  that  rather  than  you  should  look  slight- 
ingly upon  it  1  luLve  said,  it  it  tnie,  I  trusted  rather  than  that  should 
be  He  might  take  it  to  Himself  before  you  saw  it.  Ask  yourself, 
William,  have  I  not  had  enough  to  make  me  fear  the  worst  ?  I  Itad 
thought  you  like  the  rest  of  the  world  since  you  came  in  hero,  and 
Jiave  fearfully  suffered." 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  your  father's  amazement  and  most  tender 
remorse  as  he  imderstood  what  I  had  been  thinking  and  feeling. 

"  Have  I  been  so  cruel  a  blunderer,  Tiny  ? "  he  said,  after  his  eyes 
had  filled  my  soul  with  peace.     "  It  was  not  wiy  fault ;  but  they  so 
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enforced  upon  me  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  calmness,  and — 
everything,  in  fact,  unnatural  and  dangerous,  because  I  come  as  I 
know  my  wife  must  have  expected  me,  a  soldier,  to  come,  not  hefort  I 
had  fought  her  battle  for  her — but " 

"  Captain  Prior,"  the  doctor  interrupted  him, "  this  is  most  unwise. 
Let  me  advi^  you — ruot  to-day." 

Your  father  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  except  to  stop 
speaking  for  the  moment ;  but  he  continued  to  hold  me  and  look  into 
my  eyes  in  a  manner  by  which  I  understood  that  he  was  asking  me 
if  I  could  bear  good  news — ^great — great  news.  As  soon  as  I 
thought  I  dared  risk  hearing  it,  I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
answered — 

"  Yes — I  have  prayed  to  Him  who  has  mercy  upon  all  "  prisoners 
and  captives  : "  do  not  fear  to  tell  me  if  my  prayers  have  been — ^have 
been — not  in  vain." 

Ah,  I  wonder  even  now  I  was  not  utterly  overwhelmed* with  all  he 
had  to  tell  me ; — ^that  my  heart  did  not  break  with  the  rush  of 
tumultuous  happiness  that  beat  upon  it  so  unexpectedly.  Ad  I 
listened  to  him,  or  tried  to  listen,  it  was  without  the  possibility  of  any 
exact  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  details  he  related,  but 
with  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  a  joy  so  full  and  perfect  as  to  become 
at  last  almost  suffocating. 

At  a  later  day,  in  a  calmer  state,  he  repeated  all  to  me — ^how 
instantly  on  his  arrival,  he  had  obtained  aji  authoritative  introduction 
to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  had  taken  counsel  with  him  and 
the  doctor  and  the  matron  as  to  my  state  and  the  propriety  of 
discussing  with  me  all  that  he  had  determined  to  do — and  how  he 
had  then  resolved,  trusting  to  a  natural  instinct  that  seemed  to  defy 
nature  itself,  not  to  see  me,  or  let  me  know  of  his  arrival,  till  he  had 
proved  my  innocence  before  the  whole  world. 

He  felt  he  said  that  if  he  saw  me,  and  made  me  share  his  own  hope 
and  determination,  and  then  through  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  circum- 
stance failed,  my  last  state  would  be  worse  than  the  first  j  whereas, 
by  reserving  for  me  the  knowledge  of  his  absolute  faith  in  my  inno- 
cence, he  reserved  also  a  source  of  inestimable  help  and  comfort  even 
if  I  should  discover  all  he  had  vainly  striven  for. 

In  that  spirit  he  went  to  work.  He  sought  out  and  conversed 
with  every  person  who  had  been,  however  slightly  or  remotely,  con- 
nected with  the  affair.  He  engaged  the  service  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel,  employed  detectives,  and  after  all  would  have  miserably 
failed,  but  for  the  intensity  of  piurpose  and'  the  almost  holy  devotion 
to  the  cause  that  possessed  him. 

From  the  first  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  resist  a  conviction — 
which  he  could  find  no  one  to  share,  that  the  crime  was  absolutely 
confined  to  one  of  two  persons — ^his  own  wife  or  the  nurse.  Many 
were  willing  to  believe  him  right  as  regarding  my  innocence — none 
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as  regarded  the  nitrse's  giiilt.  She  had  borne  herself,  they  said,  so 
well  through  the  affair,  she  had  so  obviously  appeared  to  speak 
unwillingly  against  me,  and  she  had  a  good  character. 

Hopeless  of  aid,  he,  half  in  despair,  took  the  matter  at  last  into  his 
own  hands.  A  few  words  had  been  dropped  in  an  unguarded  moment 
by  the  nurse's  lover,  which  he  thought  might  mean  everything,  but 
which  all  about  him,  afber  careful  inquiries,  were  sure  meant  nothing. 
Accepting  these  as  the  last  remaining  chance  of  a  happy  solution,  he 
also  accepted  them  in  a  spirit  of  such  determined  conviction  that  his 
own  faith  alone  carried  him  at  once  to  the  goal. 

I  tremble  even  now  as  I  write  the  words,  remembering  once  more 
all  that  hung  upon  the  moment.  Shaping  his  coursQ  with  the  most 
admirable  tact,  skill,  and  courage,  he  suddenly  confronted  her,  re- 
peated the  words  I  have  spoken  of  to  her  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest 
significance  ;  she  lost  colour ;  her  limbs  trembled  ;  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  that  he  caught  her ;  and  then  so  powerfully  addressed  at 
once  her  fears  and  her  hopes,  that  before  she  had  time  to  realise  how 
little  after  all  he  might  know,  he  wrung  out  of  her  a  full  confession, 
and  gave  her  his  promise  that  he  would  spare  no  exertion  or  influence 
at  his  command  to  obtain  for  her  merciful  consideration. 

She  would  have  retreated,  he  found,  when  she  got  to  the  police 
station ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  credible  witnesses  within 
hearing,  so  the  wretched  creature  yielded  to  her  doom,  and  pleaded 
guilty.  And  yoiir  fEither  more  than  fulfilled  his  promises  to  her.  I 
have  by  me  a  touching  letter,  written  by  her  years  afterwards  to  me, 
that  I  shall  seek,  and  send  you  with  this. 

Dear  Will,  I  have  little  else  to  tell  you. 

The  day,  then,  of  yoiu:  &ther's  visit  to  me,  was  the  day  when  all 
was  so  wonderfully  accomplished,  and  I  knowing  nothing  of  it,  and 
when  yoiir  fathet,  the  doctor,  and  the  matron  were  full  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  as  to  how  safely  to  tell  me  he  had  obtained  permission  to 
remove  me  from  the  prison  at  once.  But  I  was  of  the  doctor's  opinion 
that  it  was  safest  for  me  to  remain  there  one  more  night,  and  grow 
quietly  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  my  liberty.  Besides,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  heart  so  full  of  happiness  mttst  have  some  sweet  or 
soothing  influence  on  that  gloomy  place  by  merely  resting  there  a 
few  hours,  and  I'  could  not  put  from  me  the  childish  idea  that  it  was 
selfish  to  wish  to  hasten  from  it  now  that  I  was  so  rich  in  peace  and 
liberty. 

On  the  next  day,  before  my  departure,  I  was  allowed  to  see  and 
take  leave  of  each  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  which  I  did  with  a  pity  and 
yearning  that  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  tell  them  half  I  wished 
of  a  Deliverer  for  them  also,  not  so  far  distant  as  He  then  might 
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HEAD  DRESSES. 


II. — Colour. 


We  shall  now  be  tempted  to  be  a  little  disonrsive  on  the  colours 
most  worn  and  most  appropriate  for  head-dresses,  but  we  trust  that 
the  practical  bearing  of  the  following  remarks  upon  the  art  of  beauty 
in  dress  will  be  too  obvious  to  need  any  further  apology.  Many 
colours  are  suitable  enough  to  wear  in  a  dress  that  are  most  unbe- 
coming in  a  head-dress :  a  colour  may  even  be  used  in  the  former 
that  eoxdd  not  for  a  moment  be  admitted  close  to  the  face,  as  its 
defects  may  be  remedied  artistically  by  some  contrasting  colour  on 
the  head  which  improves  the  fitce  and  also  harmonises  with  the  dress. 
Black  and  white  are  not,  however,  necessarily  more  becoming  than 
colours,  as  some  erroneouely  suppose — ^white,  indeed,  being  most 
tFjying  in  masses  near  complexions  that  are  not  very  clear  or  very 
rosy ;  and  black  being  extremely  gloomy  if  unrelieved  by  some  other 
colour — except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  lace,  which,  from  its  variation 
in  texture,  is  never  either  ptu-e  black  or  pure  white.  It  is  in  itself 
bhAok  and  grey,  or  white  and  grey,  and  in  addition  reveals  the  colours 
that  lie  beneath  it. 

We  will  commence  with  blue,  as  the  most  important  of  wearable 
colours. 

Blub  has  always  been  a  £sivourite  hue  among  nations  past  and 
present.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  popularity.  In  large  masses 
it  gives  the  impression  of  coldness.  It  is  neither  so  stately  as  yellow, 
flo  vivid  as  scarlet,  nor  so  manageable  as  black  or  white.  Periiaps  it 
is  because  there  is  so  little  real  blue  in  nature  (if  we  except  the  sky) 
compared  with  other  colours,  that  it  commends  itself  somewhat  as  a 
novelty  to  our  eyes. 

There  are  very  few  blue  flowers ;  not  many  blue  birds,  nor  fishes,, 
nor  insects,  nor  minerals :  in  animals  and  in  the  human  race  there  is 
no  blue  at  aU.  No  beast  has  blue  fru*,  nor  has  anybody  a  blue  skin. 
Blue  eyes,  which  light-haired  persons  all  fancy  they  possess,  are  about 
the  rarest  things  in  natinre ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  are  not  pleasing. 
We  may  even  give  lip  the  "  blue  vein,"  which  poets  love,  as  visionary: 
the  veins  perceptible,  for  the  most  part^  are  either  grey,  red,  or 
greenish. 

Dark  blue  was  the  mourning  colour  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
imder  the  Bepublic,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  Turkey ;  violet 
being  confined  to  the  nobler  classes. 

Blue  and  purple  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  high  fitvour 
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with  spiritualists:  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Fra  Angelico's 
famous  blues — singularly  pure,  transparent^  and  beautiful — ^are  all 
associated  with  what  we  may  call  intensely  spiritual  atmospheres. 
Blue  is  said  to  be  thQ  colour  of  truth ;  purple  and  white  signify 
purity.     Professor  Tyndall  says  it  is  the  colour  of  the  air. 

The  early  Britons  evidently  admired  the  colour,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  tattooing  divers  forms  and  figures  on  their  bodies,  which 
they  stained  blue  with  the  plant  woad,  and  which,  Csesar  says,  gave 
them  a  frightful  aspect  in  battle.  They  were  exceedingly  proud  of 
these  marks,  and  Herodian  attributes  their  veiy  lighj^  and  airy  style 
of  dress  to  their  desire  of  displaying  them. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  to  have  dyed  or  otherwise  coloured 
their  long  bushy  hair  of  a  blue  colour,  as  in  Saxon  drawings  they  are 
frequently  thus  portrayed.  It  is  not  known  clearly  by  what  means — 
whether  by  steeping  it  in  a  dye,  or  filling  it  with  powders  of 
the  desired  hue.  Some  suppose  the  fashion  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from,  the  East.  The  use  of  coloured  hair-powders  and  dyes 
was  practised,  according  to  Josephus,  by  the  Jews,  who  had  a  veiy 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  self-adornment.  We  also  find  ^he 
hair  painted  green  and  orange  in  these  Saxon  drawings,  but  blue  was 
the  favourite  tint.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  colour  with 
that  of  Mr.  Fox's  wig,  as  described  in  the  "  Monthly  Magazine  'V  of 
1806,  when  he  is  said  to  have  worn  "  blue  hair-powder,"  as  this  was 
probably  about  as  blue  as  the  fur  of  the  blue  foxes  in  the  Aijctic 
regions — a  kind  of  grey  white.  No  one,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  has 
been  bold  enough  since  the  old  Saxon  time  to  appear  with  bine  or 
green  hair. 

Yet  it  would  probably  be  a  pretty  &shion,  and  to  many  faces  most 
becoiMng.  If  people  whose  hair  is  grey-brown  dye  it  bright  chesnut, 
they  might  just  as  well  dye  it  blue,  The  description  of  the  Searqueen 
in  the  old  fairy  tale,  with  her  pale  strange  face,  bright  eyes,  and  sea- 
green  hair,  leaves  on  us  an  impression  of  beauty.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  "  goody "  people  may  say  about  the  folly  of  dyeing  one's 
natural  locks,  if  women  mxut  beautify  beauty,  it  would  be  far  more 
pretty  to  powder  their  heads  with  colour  or  gold,  which  could  easily 
be  brushed  out,  than  to  give  themselves  the  appearance  of  deformity 
by  ill-studied  pads  that  outrage  nature  and  good  taste,  to  say  nothing 
of  art. 

The  famed  ''  Tyrian  blue,"  once  in  such  wide  request,  was  not  blue 
at  alL  The  great  difficulty  of  accurately  describing  colours,  owing 
probably  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  hardly  two  people  see 
colours  quite  alike,  has  given  us  very  mistaken  ideas  of  this  dye.  It 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  blue,  at  other  times  as  purple,  at  other 
times  as  bright  red. 

When  we  now  speak  of  purple  in  contradistinction  to  violet^  most 
persons  properly  mean  a  rich  dark  line ;  but  people  have  such  mixed 
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ideas  of  what  this  colour  is,  that  when  anybody  says  a  thing  is 
purple  one  is  always  justified  in  asking  whether  he  means  red  or 
blue.  The  Romans  and  Greeks  used  the  word  in  so  many  senses 
that  it  seems  to  have  signified  at  length  no  hue  in  particular,  but 
ranged  from  pink  to  coal  black,  inclusive  of  every  shade  of  lilac  and 
blue. 

The  word  i^rpara  appears  to  find  its  derivation  in  the  Greek 
-porphura  (porphyry),  which  is  a  dark  brown  red. 

Virgil  speaks  of  the  blue  sea — mare  purpureum;  Propertius,  of  the 
rainbow — areas  purpureus,  Ovid  calls  a  blush  purple — pudor  pur- 
pureus,  genoe  purpureas,  <kc.  Also  he  mentions  purple  hair ;  in  the 
latter  case  he  might  mean  either  the  deep-blue  black,  which  we  now 
admire  in  Italian  tresses,  or  he  might  mean  red  hair.  In  the  case  of 
the  cheeks,  as  it  is  impossible  any  face  could  grow  blue  unless  by 
doses  of  mercury,  he  must  have  used  purple  in  its  pink  or  rose-red 
sense.  We  cannot,  however,  assiune  that  it  always  signified  red,  as 
in  that  case  the  word  could  scarcely  have  been  applied  to  the  sea — 
or  to  the  night — or  actually  termed  nigra  purpura  (Virgil). 

Blue  was  used  in  as  optional  a  sense  as  purple.  Ovid  calls 
Neptune  the  ^'  blue  god,"  dens  coendeus;  and  Virgil  applies  the  same 
term  to  Neptune's  chariot.  The  night,  the  boat  of  Charon,  the 
horses  of  Pluto,  usually  supposed  to  be  black — 

**  The  coal-blaok  horses  rise,  they  rise  " — 

trees  {ooeruUa  arbor  Palladia),  vegetables  (casnUem  cucunUs,  for 
instance)  [Propert.],  are  alike  called  blue,  when  they  must  mean  either 
black  or  green.  Indeed,  the  Eoman  love  for  varieties  of  blue  was 
such  that  purple  came  to  signify  "  beautiful,"  "  shining."  Hence,  the 
verb  "  to  eupurple"  meant  to  beautify,  to  adom«  To  be  bom  in  the 
pmrple  is  a  term  we  still  use,  though  the  colour  is  no  longer  sacred 
to  royalty ;  and  we  sometimes  say  "  purple  blood,"  "  purple  sunset," 
^c,  when  we  mean  to  say  red. 

Thus  there  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  blues  and  purples 
of  the  ancients,  and  especially  about  the  famous  Tyrian  dye.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  have  been  identical  with  our  own  dark  blue ; 
others  bright  violet,  or  even  scarlet !  But  colours*  in  those  times 
were  not  what  modem  chemistry  has  made  them :  we  can  almost 
match  the  flowers  now.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  firom  the 
vague  way  in  which  colours  were  applied  to  objects  pale  or  dark 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  that  they  were  mostly  dull  and  im- 
perfect, and,  like  the  modem  Oriental  colours,  each  partook  greatly 
of  some  other,  so  that  there  was  not  much  incongruity  in  calling  a 
black  horse  "  cerulean,"  or  a  red  cheek  and  the  sea  alike  "  purple," 
or  a  cucumber  either. 

The  Tyrian  dye  was  in  reality  nearly  allied  to  our  own  puce  (flea 

*  See  Smith's  Dictionajy  of  the  Bible,  art.  Ceioura, 
VOL.   XI.  Y 
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colour).  Now,  puce  wavers  between  brown,  red,  and  blue ;  but  its 
general  hue  is  a  kind  of  dull  red  violet — in  &,ot  much  the  colour  of 
clotted  blood,  and  to  most  modem  eyes  it  would  probably  be  an 
unattractiye  one.  Nevertheless,  in  laige  masses  this  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque colour,  and  beneath  the  bright  and  glowing  skies  of  Italy  it 
doubtless  had  a  magnificent  effect. 

This  was  the  only  purple  colour  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  an  inhabitant  of  Tyre,  fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  perhaps  its  costliness  com- 
mended it  in  great  measure  to  the  luxurious  Romans,  in  Cicero's 
day  one  pound  weight  of  wool  double  dyed  with  this  colour  being 
valued  at  1,000  denarii  [£35] ;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  little  creatures  (not  fleas,  as  the  French  word  puce 
would  indicate)  whence  it  was  obtained,  that  were  necessary  to  dye 
even  a  pound  of  wool,  the  labour  of  gathering  them,  and  the  slow 
and  clumsy  process  of  extracting  the  tiny  drop  of  colour  that  each 
contributed,  it  was  really  hardly  more  than  it  was  worth. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  dye  was  provided  by  a  few 
kinds  of  whelk,  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the 
Murex  tnmculus  and  the  Furpnra  lapUliu — ^but  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing it  is  hardly  realised.  The  colouring  matter  Ib  a  small  drop  of 
a  yellowish  hue  contained  in  a  sao  or  vessel  at  the  head  of  the  shell, 
and  this  yellow  matter,  when  spread  on  a  white  slab  in  the  sunshine, 
is  acted  on  by  the  sun's  rays,  which  send  a  bluish  tinge  into  the 
yellow,  taming  it  green.  Presently  the  green  is  conquered  by  the 
blue,  and  then  a  red  tinge  makes  its  i^ypearance,  which  gradually 
inoreases  in  strength  and  predominates  in  the  final  colour,  a  deep 
reddish  purple  or  puce,  and  there  is  the  Tynan  dye. 

There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  famous  dye  was  even 
less  brilliant  than  the  colour  obtained  from  the  fish  in  this  way,  for 
in  their  clumsy  process  of  extracting  it  they  mixed  the  colouring 
matter  with  the  juices  of  the  fish  (Plin.  ix.  60),  and  thus  impaired  it 
— a  mistake  which  is  not  at  all  indispensable. 

At  Otranto,  the  ancient  Tarentum,  are  found  enormous  heaps  of 
these  shells,  showing  that  the  place  was  one  of  the  great  murex 
fisheries  of  the  Romans. 

The  ^'purple  and  fine  linen"  and  ihe  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  the  same,  of  course,  as  the  Tyrian  dye. 
The  Jews  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  4hese  colours,  and  the  art  of 
extracting  and  applying  them,  &om  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Solomon 
sent  to  Tyre  for  the  pigments  and  purple  stuffs  used  in  the  draperies 
and  colouring  of  the  Temple. 

"  True  blue  "  was  the  colour  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
in  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

Blue  has  also  been  n^Usonalised  in  England — in  the  cavalry  regi- 
ment instituted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which  takes  its  name 
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(the  Blues)  from  the  colour  of  their  cx)ats  aud  cloaks ;  and  ia  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  which  case  it  is  of  a  very  dark  indigo,  with  a  afigfat 
warmth  in  it,  and  is  imiversally  known  by  the  term  ^^  naTy  l^e ; " 
also  by  the  University  rowers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former 
having  chosen  dark,  the  latter  light  blue,  and  on  the  azmual  race- 
day  the  dense  crowds  that  throng  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  pEeseatmg 
literally  a  general  blue  tint  from  the  number  of  &vours  and  shawls  of 
the  popular  colour,  are  a  wonderful  sight. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  blue,  or  rather  so  many 
names  to  a  few  kinds,  that  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate  them 
here,  even  were  it  necessary.  Many  are  only  known  to  dyers  and 
manufitcturers,  and  possess  slight  differences  in  the  mixtuze  of 
the  chemicals  which  compose  them,  which,  in  some  cases,  change 
hardly  or  not  at  all  the  general  tint  of  the  coloiur.  There  are  only 
three  blues  in  reality — ^yellow  blue,  red  blue,  and  black  bhie :  pure 
blue  is  that  which  does  not  savour  of  one  colour  more  than  another. 
Turquoise  might  be  an  example  of  the  first,  ultramarine  of  the 
second,  and  indigo  of  the  third. 

I  have  before  said  that  blue  gives  an 'impression  of  cold,  but  some 
blues,  of  course,  are  less  cold  than  others.  A  blue  formed  of  indigo 
and  white  is  very  cold  and  dull,  and  walls,  or  any  large  space  covered 
with  this  colour,  are  most  unpleasing — even  depressti^ — uxdess 
relieved  to  a  veiy  great  extent  by  warm  colours  in  close  proximity. 
It  is  also  unbecoming  to  the  face,  except  when  reduced  by  white  to 
lavender. 

Ultramarine  is  the  least  cold  of  blues,  as  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  red  pervading  it,  so  that  in  the  shadows  it  often  looks  quite 
violet  It  is  too  brilliant  for  the  face;  but  is  very  beaut^I  in 
small  quantities  in  dress,  or  when  sparingly  introduced  in  mouldings, 
decoration  of  furniture,  and  the  like. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  ultramarine,  in  a  very  deep  ehade  (vrhen  it 
borrows  the  name  "  Alexandra,"  ^'  royal,"  <&c.,  according  to  the 
period)  is  one  of  the  most  imbecoming  colours  that  can  be  placed 
near  the  &ce  in  masses.  Its  brilliancy  lends  a  yellow  hue  to  the 
skin,  while  its  deepness  withholds  the  grey  shadows  cast  by  pale 
blues,  which  are  so  valuable  to  delicate  complexions :  it  should  be 
shunned  alike  by  the  florid  and  the  fair. 

Turquoise  blue,  which  might  be  made  with  cobalt  and  Naples 
yellow,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  enamelled 
porcelain  of  the  Indians  and  other  Orientals,  is  a  most  beautilbl  pale 
colour,  less  cold  than  indigo,  yet  colder  than  ultramarine,  but  in  the 
decoration  of  rooms  should  be  used  rather  in  small  than  laige  quan- 
tities. In  dress,  when  not  too  brilliant,  it  is  exceedingly  becoming, 
especially  to  feir  persons,  adding  grey  to  the  shadows  of  the  com- 
plexion, enhancing  the  rose  of  the  cheek  and  any  shade  of  yellow 

Y  2 
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latent  in  the  hair.     It  is,  though  not  the  hAghtest,  the  most  pene- 
trating of  all  blues. 

The  admixture  of  either  red  or  green  in  blue  for  purposes  of 
dress  must  always  be  managed  with  caution.  A  green  blue  is  a  most 
exquisite  hue,  but  many  faces  are  ruined  by  a  aoupgon  of  green, 
whilst  others  are  made  over-red,  or  worse,  too  yellow,  by  the  propin- 
quity of  violet.  Some  mauves  are  more  delicate  even  than  lavender, 
but  others  destroy  the  bloom  of  the  skin.  Hardly  one  woman  out  of 
ten  knows — or  even  considers — in  selecting  colours,  their  properties 
in  these  respects.  Indeed,  when  a  woman  habitually  looks  well,  it  is 
almost  always  because  she  is  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled ;  scarcely  ever 
because  she  is  "  wise  in  her  generation,"  as  to  the  artistic  selection 
or  arrangement  of  the  colours  employed  in  her  attire. 

The  chief  blues  used  by  artists  are  indigo,  Prussian,  Antwerp, 
cobalt,  and  ultramarine.     Prussian  blue  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
fiye,  the  smallest  scrap  being  sufficient  to  make  a  bright  blue  when 
mixed  with  white.     This  is  also  identical  with  the  blue  used  by 
laundresses.     In  painting,  what  we  now  call  vwlet,  which  we  have 
only  recently  brought  to  a  dazzling  perfection,  and  made  a  "  fast" 
ololour   (violet  twenty  years  ago   was  a  miserably  dull  hue    and 
extremely  fugitive)  can  be  produced  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  the 
finest  blue  with  crimson  lake  or  madder.     Cobalt  and  rose-madder 
will  make  violet ;  but  no  common  red  mixed  with  any  common  blue 
makes  violet  at  all.     "  Chambers's  Encyclopcedia  "  is  very  misleading 
when  it  says  that  the  admixture  of  pure  red  and  pure  blue  will  form 
this  colour ;  and  when  Redgrave  announces  that  violet  is  produced 
by  "  five  red  and  eight  blue,"  we  are  not  very  much  wiser.     Crimson 
or  a  blue  red  is  the  only  red  admissible,  and  the  finest  and  rarest 
blue  is  indispensable  to  form  anything  approaching  the  bright  violet 
we  now  so  much  value.     Opaque  reds  are  useless,  and  so  is  Prussian 
blue.      Indeed,   until  the   discovery  of  the  two   exquisite   colours 
magenta  and  mauve,  in  the  coal  tar  a  few  years  ago,  we  did  not  really 
know  what  violet  was.     (It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  two  colours 
are  the  only  two  that  will  not  mix  harmoniously  with  any  others. 
When  introduced  in  a  pattern  or  mass  they  always  stand  aloof,  as  it 
were,  like  members  of  an  alien  tribe  that  refuse  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  strangers.*) 

A  very  beautiful  blue,  little  inferior  to  ultramarine,  is  said  to 
have  been  extracted  by  Elizabeth  Rowe  from  the  cyanus,  or  corn-flower, 
whose  colour  is  so  deep  and  transparent  an  azure  that  it  has  taken 
its  name,  some  say  &om  the  Greek  kCopos,  blue.     Others  suppose  it 

*  This  is  almost  imiversally  trae.  In  even  the  Oriental  carpets  and  fabrics  we  can 
at  once  see  how  the  mixture  of  these  European  colours  ruins  the  harmony  of  all  the 
other  coIquis.  But  we  have  seen  a  Turkish  embroidered  cloth  in  which  both  magenta 
and  modem  yiolet  have  been  introduced  with  the  happiest  results.  This  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  exception. 
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to  have  been  called  after  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  played  with  Perse- 
phone in  the  fields  of  Sicily  before  she  was  carried  away.  But  as 
Persephone  was  enchanted  by  a  dafibdil,  and  as  daffodils  belong  to 
April  while  the  cyanus  never  appears  until  August,  we  think  the 
latter  derivation  a  failure. 

Green. — From  blue  to  green  is  a  natural  transition,  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  tell  my  younger  readers  that  the  dark  sage  green,  which 
has  become  so  fashionable  during  the  last  twelvemonth  (1871), 
although  often  in  the  London  climate  looking  so  gloomy  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  black,  is  an  exceedingly  becoming 
colour,  and  has  a  fine  effect  in  combination  with  other  colours.  It 
is  becoming  in  itself,  because  it  annuls  any  tinge  of  green  which  may 
be  latent  in  the  complexion,  and  which,  in  dark  persons,  is  often 
more  obtrusive  than  the  owners  are  aware  of.  The  most  sallow 
woman  would  be  indignant  at  a  hint  of  this,  and  generally  contrives 
to  defy  herself  by  wearing  the  very  colours  which  increase  the  defect. 
Fair  persons  are  also  frequently  improved  by  this  dingy  green,  when 
a  pale  green  would  make  them  look  corpse-like. 

Sage-green  mixes  beautifully  with  salmon-colour :  both  are  most 
perfect  colours  to  set  off  a  pallid  dark  complexion.  Sage-green  also 
goes  well  with  deep  lake,  with  primrose,  and  with  dull  or  greenish 
blues.  In  the  decoration  of  rooms  it  may  be  largely  used,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  good  a  backgroimd.  It  is  a  less  sharp  contrast  with 
surrounding  colours  than  black,  and  in  a  pattern  will  go  well  with 
almost  everything.  It  is  appropriate  for  doors  and  shutters, 
especially  when  relieved  with  gold.  For  ceilings  it  is  generally 
too  dark. 

There  are  some  bright  greens  which  are  becoming  to  the  face,  but 
only  a  few  shades.  I  say  hrigJU  in  contradistinction  to  sage.  A  dull 
grass-green  with  a  slight  yellow  tinge  in  it  is  a  picturesque  colour, 
and  often  proves  a  success  in  a  wooUen  day-dress — some  material, 
that  is  to  say,  without  gloss.  In  silks  or  satins  it  is  nearly  as  coarse 
and  unpleasant  as  a  pure  bright  green,  innocent  of  any  hint  of  blue 
or  yellow ;  and  when  worn,  as  hundreds  of  women  persist  in  wearing 
it,  with  a  mass  of  scarlet,  is  so  horrible  as  to  give  positive  pain  to  a 
sensitive  eye.  In  any  concert-room  or  large  assemblage  a  scarlet 
opera-cloak  usually  covers  a  green  dress,  and  is  capped  by  a  green 
bow  in  the  hair.  One  may  count  these  mistakes  by  the  dozen,  and 
they  arise  from  the  generally  diffused  milliners'  creed,  that  scarlet 
and  emerald  fmut  go  hand  in  hand,  because  green  and  red  are  com- 
plementaries.  The  vulgarity  and  disagreeableness  of  this  mixture 
ought  to  be  apparent  to  anybody  with  the  very  rudiments  of  artistic 
feeling. 

Green  is  often  mentioned  in  mediasval  poems  as  a  iavourite  colour 
for  dress  for  both  men  and  women.  Chaucer's  beautiful  ^'  Rosial " 
(in  the  Courts  of  Love)  is  robed  in  a  green  gown,  "  light  and  summer 
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wise,  shspen  lull  well/'  with  rubies  around  her  neck  ;  but,  as  we  have 
often  explained,  antique  colours  were  very  much  leea  brilliant  than 
modem  i^nes,  and  rubies  are  very  far  from  being  scarlet.  A  dull 
yellaw  gDeen  and  dark  crimson  are  a  fine  mixture. 

Pale  green,  so  trying  to  the  majority  of  faces,  is,  in  some  cases,  a 
pretty  onuiment,  and  may  be  mixed  craftily  with  pale  blue  in  a  most 
fiharming  manner.  The  dress  offered  to  Enid,  '^  where  like  a  shoaling 
sea  the  loreij  blue  played  into  green,"  is  one  of  Tennyson's  happiest 
thoughts.  It  requires;  however,  taste  to  do  this  well;  and  alone 
pale  green  is  better  shunned  by  the  inexperienced,  unless  they  be 
blest  with  ooiiD|dexi(»is  so  beautiful  that  they  will  survive  any  ill- 
tueatoMnt 

Bed. — ^Hm  reds  admissible  in  close  proximity  to  the  face  must  be 
arranged  with  caution.  The  red  in  the  face  is  usually  easy  to 
eztingokh;  while  persons  who  have  very  red  fieu^es  must  be  even 
more  careful  what  reds  they  use  than  the  pale  people. 
.  Pink  I  need  not  say  much  about.  It  is  suitfible  to  most  young 
faces,  especially  the  flair,  except  when  the  hair  inclines  to  red. 

Among  reds  the  chief  are  ^'  light  red  "  (which  has  yellow  in  it), 
Indiaii  red  (a  dark  red  with  blue  in  it),  both  dull,  and  both  beautiful 
colours  for  dress  or  any  decorative  purpose.  They  are,  however, 
not  fsSbea  made  pure  in  stuffs,  as  more  brilliant  hues  find  a  readier 
sale.  Carmine  and  vermilion  are  the  most  vivid  scarlets — ^the  one 
having  a  hint  of  blue,  the  other  of  yellow.  .  Crimson  lake  is  a  deep 
blue  red,  fiur  more  suitable  for  dress  than  either  of  the  former,  which 
are  almost  intolerable  in  large  masses.  Rose  is  a  very  beautiful  hue, 
having  nearly  the  brilliancy  of  scarlet,  but  softened  by  a  blue  bloom  \ 
this,  however,  can  only  be  worn  by  young  and  pretty  persons,  and 
eoFen  then  in  any  quantity  is  trying,  but  mingled  with  black,  white, 
or  grey,  has  a  most  delicate  effect.  Little  Eed  Riding-hood  was  a 
child/  and  had  the  clear  skin  of  childhood — ^besides,  we  are  not  told 
exactly  what  red  she  wore,  in  any  authentic  record ;  but  grown 
persoiis  are  seldom  improved  by  any  bright  red  close  around  the  fisuse. 

The  Spanish  women  have  made  a  deep  red  rose  in  the  hair,  just 
under  the  ear,  an  undying  fashion ;  but  then  their  peculiar  com- 
plexion and  ebony  hair  are  set  off  by  what  injures  ordinary  English 
£EtoeB ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  usually  softened  by  the  graceful  mantilla. 
On  oor  hideous  little  wire  frames,  which  we  call  bonnets,  a  great  red 
rose  generally  looks  absurd,  even  when  the  wearer  does  not  suffer 
from  the  edour. 

Deep  heavy  reds  are  much  used  in  the  draperies  of  the  old  Italian 
masters,  especially  of  Titian ;  but  they  are  always  aided  and  con- 
trasted, as  no  woman  can  contrive  to  be,  when  moving  from  place  to 
piaoe.  It  is  generally  unsafe  to  copy  a  portion  of  a  whole.  But 
some  women  look  picturesque  and  pleasing  in  deep  red,  even  that 
called  Turkey  red ;  and  maroon,  which  is  a  shade  of  red,  is  a  very 
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becoming  colour  to  mdny.  Magenta  slnmld  be  carefolly  eschewed, 
as  it  ruins  the  compleziou^  aad  will  not  amalgamate  with  surrounding 
ec^ours. 

Yellow. — ^Yellow  has  been  for  many  years  greatly  and  most  tm- 
justly  despised.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  colours,  witii  many  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  shades,  and  only  when  too  pure  is  it  un- 
matnageable. 

The  cold,  pale  primrose,  that  shines  like  a  light  in  the  hedgerows, 
may  be  massed  about  a  youi^  fiBMse  wfth  impunity.  The  da&deMon 
must  be  usfd  only  in  single  virid  spots  of  flame.  An  older  fsioe 
must  be  more  gently  dealt  with,  by  a  brownish  yellow.  The 
brunette  may  wear  a  green  yellow,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Only 
pure  chrome  or  mustard-colour  is  intolerable  by  day ;  and  even  that 
by  gas  or  candle-light  is  so  much  softened  and  paled  that  it  becomes 
perfectly  permissible  in  a  dress.  Orange,  however,  in  leurge  masses 
sliould  be  generally  aroided,  except  in  soft  dull  materials. 

Yellows  of  some  shades  are  the  most  suitable  of  all  colours  to  place 
near  the  face,  so  good  is  the  effect  on  the  complexion ;  they  make 
the  skin  look  fairer  than  it  really  is,  and,  of  course,  enhance  the 
blues  and  pinks.  What  is  called  buff,  a  somewhat  dull,  tawny,  or 
warm  yellow,  is  one  of  these.  We  all  know  how  beautiful  is  the 
effect  of  yellow  hair  when  it  occurs,  which  is  not  often,  certainly ; 
a;nd  how  finely  a  bit  of  this  colour  lightens  and  vivifies  a  picture.  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  two  instances  of  this — ^the  flowing 
hair  of  the  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in  one  of  Eubens's 
paintings  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery ;  and  that  of  a  figure  in  a  picture 
by  John  Bellini,  a  wondrous  work  at  Venice.  The  girl's  hair  is 
golden,  with  a  ripple  in  it,  and  her  eyes  are  large,  haunting,  pellucid 
brown.  Yellow  was  a  favourite  colour  with  most  of  the  old  masters. 
Many  early  painters  reproduce  again  and  again  pet  draperies  of  shot 
yellow  and  green,  yellow  and  red,  &c.  Paul  Veronese  has  a  penchant 
for  a  certain  yellow  shot  with  pink,  which  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Bubens  often  .puts  in  a  mass  of  deep  yellow  in  a  curtain  or  garment 
in  his  pictures  with  singularly  good  effect ;  and  many  other  instances 
might  be  given.  Vandyke  is  fond  of  a  rich  shade,  almost  the  colour 
of  ale,  which  seems  to  go  well  with  everything. 

Yellow  also  goes  pleasantly  with  a  nimiber  of  colours.  A  pale, 
dull  blue  is  one ;  but  pure  blue  and  piu-e  yellow  are  very  harsh 
together.  Plum,  salmon,  maroon,  sage,  also  mix  well  with  yellow. 
Primrose  tint  may  be  carefully  mingled  with  pale  rose ;  but  the 
more  vivid  a  colour  is,  the  more  care  is  needed  in  mixing  it  with 
others  without  a  jar.  One  out  of  two  colours  should  always  he  dull 
and  not  too  pure  ;  this  is  not  generally  known,  or  it  is  forgotten,  and 
the  residt  is  the  coarse  and  vulgar  contrasts  that  we  see  around  us. 
Ambers  of  all  shades  are  exceedingly  good  and  becoming. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  my  readers  that  I  am  only  desirous 
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that  the  few  hints  I  have  here  been  able  to  give,  with  regard  to  the 
colours  and  forms  admitted  near  the  face,  should  lead  them  to  per- 
ceive the  real  importance  of  this  matter,  if  dress  is  to  be  considered 
at  all  as  a  decorative  and  not  merely  a  decent  covering, 

I  have  before  written  of  the  importance  of  carefully  decorating  our 
rooms  as  a  background  to  our  figures ;  but  I  must  also  emphatically  add, 
that  it  is  useless  to  make  one's  walls  beautiful,  if  the  objects  placed 
against  them  are  out  of  keeping.  A  good  background  cannot  correct 
ungainly  lines  about  your  own  person,  and  discordant  colours  brought 
in  contact  with  them.  If  you  wish  to  look  as  you  were  meant  to 
look — ^as  every  wild  thing  looks  in  its  natural  state  and  place — 
always  harmonious,  always  in  drawing,  always  appropriate,  and,  in 
fact,  exactly  right,  you  must  eschew  some  of  the  hateful  disguises 
that  imprison  half  the  body  and  deform  the  rest.  You  must  fling 
the  opinions  of  the  dressmaker,  the  barber,  and  the  haberdasher  to 
the  four  winds,  and  bring  the  same  care  and  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
your  dress  and  your  surroundings  as  are  lavished  upon  higher  matters, 
whose  purposes  may  be  grander,  but  which  are  not  more  influential 
or  more  civilizing  than  the  arts,  proprieties,  and  fascinations  of 
personal  adornment. 

M.  £.  Haweis. 
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V, 

In  proposing  an  attempt  to  make  real  in  some  slight  degree  the 
process  by  which,  at  so  short  a  distance  in  time  from  the  death  of 
George  IV.,  the  world  best  known  to  us  finds  itself  where  it  is,  I  was 
thinking  of  my  own  difficulties  in  conceiving  that  process.  "  The 
reader "  was  a  phrase  that  slipped  from  my  pen,  for  very  likely  he 
may  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  may  know  ten  times 
more  of  the  facts  than  I  do — which  may  very  well  be  the  case ;  for 
my  knowledge,  my  first-hand  knowledge  of  them,  is  slight  indeed. 
But  though  I  have  never  felt  it  hard  to  put  some  sort  of  real  life  into 
any  other  age  or  people, — Roman,  Greek,  or  Jew,  Scythian,  bond,  or 
free, — I  have  never  known  what  to  make  of  the  Regency,  and  the 
people  and  times  the  word  suggests.  I  do.  not  confine  myself  to  a 
few  years  one  way  or  the  other,  and  in  the  hitherward  direction  I 
come  down  to  the  first  Reform  Bill,  or  thereabouts.  I  take  in  the 
time  at  which  Leigh  Hunt  was  sent  to  prison ;  and  Giffi)rd  was  still 
thought  a  considerable  person;  and  Christopher  North  wrote  his 
coarse  and  brutal  politics ;  and  a  reptile  like  Croker  was  a  possibility 
in  politics  and  literature ;  and  a  ^'  Morning  Post,''  like  that  ridiculed 
in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  could  exist  along  with  Cobbett  and  his 
"  Register,"  and  Theodore  Hook  and  the  ^'  John  Bull"  This  is  a  time 
that ''  floors  "  me.  That  sane  human  beings  should  ever  have  cared 
one  rap  for  Sheridan's  speeches,  or  that  Beau  Brummell  should  have 
been  a  hero  in  his  way,  or  that  royalty  should  survive  the  rude 
trials  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  the  persons  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Georges,  are  things  that  I  carmot  understand. 

The  last  point  is,  however,  the  least  difficult.  I  have  already  said 
that  during  the  early  part  of  my  life  I  paid  very  little — few  will 
understand  Iww  little — attention  to  public  matters,  and  the  habit  of 
ignoring  them  continued  with  me  until  five-and-thirty.  "  Never  read 
newspapers,"  said  my  mother,  and  I  obeyed  her  easily,  for  nothing 
tempted  me  to  do  otherwise.  '*  The  Leader  "  was  the  first  newspaper 
that  I  ever  read — and  that  not  until  1851-2.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  my  impressions  or  opinions  about  public  men  and  things  must 
be  untrustworthy.  It  is  a  general  rule,  which  I  have  often  verified, 
that  an  utterly  fresh  and  unhackneyed  mind  may  form  usefiU  judg- 
ments in  the  very  matters  of  which  it  knows  least  I  say  boldly 
then,  just  to  begin  with,  that  George  IV.  has  been  over-abused. 
Thackeray's  dislike  of  him  was  indulged  till  it  became  a  quasi-per- 
sonal spite,  and  it  never  had — ^for  me — a  very  truthful  ring.  George  IV. 
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was  made  much  worse  than  he  need  have  been,  by  the  radically  un- 
truthful criticism  to  which  he  was  subjected  during  his  life  ( — I  scent 
the  facts  rather  than  know  them — ),  and  Thackeray  was  injured  in  a 
similar  way.  He,  indeed,  evidently  misunderstood,  and  perhaps 
never  could  have  done  otherwise  than  misunderstand,  much  of  the 
unfavourable  criticism  which  was  passed  upon  him.  He  took  it  for 
an  indirect  attack  upon  the  moral  tone  of  his  character ;  and  this 
reacted  in  the  way  of  making  him  particularly  '^  vicious "  in  his 
criticism  of  men  who  displayed  certain  bad  qualities — e.  g.  Sterne  and 
George  IV. 

This  reference  to  Thackeray  is  by  no  means  irrelevant.  He  was 
pwuliarly  at  home  in  the  Queen  Anne  and  the  later  Georgian  eras.  I 
cannot,  as  many  would  have  me  do,  receive  Pendennis  and  Clive,  and 
some  others,  as  typical  nineteenth-oentury  people.  The  trail  of  an 
old^'  time  is  over  them  all.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  great  man 
ever  understood  his  own  century  or  was  at  home  in  it ;  but  the  best 
of  him,  if  we  could  only  'distil  it,  would  be  foimd  very  much  to 
represent  the  best  of  the  later  Georgian  era ;  while  his  dislikes  would 
do  sQpiething  to  guide  us  to  its  worst.  Loyalty  was  by  itself  a  thing 
after  his  (Twn  heart,  and  one  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
leaning  was  decidedly  to  this  kind  of  view, — that  whoever  could 
manage  to  get  hold  of  power  should  be  allowed  to  continue  using  it. 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Buskin  have  openly  avowed  doctrines  that 
logically  run  up  into  this  ;  the  last  year  of  European  revolution  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  called  a  ''  shameful  year,"  meaning  that  the  shame  lay 
in  the  incapacity  of  kings — ^the  king  of  Naples  among  them — ^to  hold 
their  own  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  has  declared  that  he  prefers  the  govern- 
ment of  the  worst  autocrat  on  the  continent  to  that  of  '^Liberalism."* 
Thackeray's  loyalty  to  institutions  and  governing  persons  as  he  found 
them  would  have  none  of  this  savage  intensity  about  it, — ^it  would 
justify  itself  by  a  scepticism  like  Warrington's,  and  end,  however 
inconsistently,  in  ''one  thing  is  as  good  as  another  and  perhaps 
better."  The  loyalty  of  the  Georgian  era  was  another  thing, — ^much 
more  intense  and  in  its  way  more  logical.  But  I  remember,  how,  at 
a  very  early  age,  Dibdin's'  songs  used  to  bother  me.  A  fellow  is  made 
to  bawl,  for  the  information  of  land-lubbers,  that  his  heart  is  his 
Poll's,  his  purse  is  his  Mend's,  and  his  life  is  his  king^s,  d'ye  see  :  and 

*  I  had  better,  perhapB,  give  the  exact  words  : — 

"  Garrupt  as  it "  (the  old  aristocracy  of  Europe)  **  may  be,  and  its  laws  together,  I 
would,  at  this  moment,  11 1  could,  fasten  every  one  of  its  institutions  down  with  bands 
of  iron,  and  trust  for  all  progress  and  help  against  its  tyranny  simply  to  the  patience 
and  strength  of  private  conduct."  [Why  should  any  one  be  *' patient"  under 
tyranny  ?]  "And,  if  I  had  to  choose,  I  would  tenfold  rather  see  the  tyranny  of  old 
Austria  triumphant  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds/'  [!  !]  "  and  trust  to  the  chance,  or 
rather  the  distant  certainty, "  [why  ' '  certainty  "  ?]  "  of  some  day  seeing  a  true  emperor 
bom  to  its  throne,  than,  with  every  privilege  of  thought  and  act,  run  the  moat  dis- 
tant risk  of  seeing  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  England  become  like 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  America. " 
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I  used  to  reply  instantlj,  No,  Jaek,  I  do  not  see.     Your  *^  life ''  cannot 

be  supported  without  your  "  purse  ; "  and  if  your  "  heart "  is  your 

Poll's^  your  ''  life  "  must  be  hers  also.     Jack,  you  are  in  an  illogical 

"  c^mcatenatiou  accordingly/'  and  you  must ''  mend  your  instances.'' 

There  was  another  song  of  Georgian  loyalty,  which  ran  yery  mudi 

like  this : —  • 

**  I  fidng  the  tree  of  liberty, 
Indeed  it  is  no  joke,  sus, 
The  best  e'er  found  on  earthly  ground, 
I  mean  the  British  oak,  sirs. 

"  The  body  fair,  I  do  oompare 
Unto  oar  graoiooB  king,  aiis ; 
The  bonghfl  so  great  to  lords  of  state, 
If  I'm  aUowed  the  thing,  sirs." 

There  my  memory  breaks  down,  but  I  presume  the  second  line  of  the 
next  couplet  must  have  been  something  about ''  rank  and  station ; " 
lor  in  the  couplet  which  joined  with  it  the  leaves  on  the  boughs  are 
compared  to  ^'the  people  oi  this  nation."  I  believe  this  song  is 
proper  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  but  its  hypothesis  was  a  living  one 
in  the  time  of  William  lY.  Nobody  can  help  missing  in  the  loyal 
songs  and  speeches  of  to-day  the  full-bodied  flavour  which  characterised 
those  of  even  1832  as  I  remember  them :  when  ''  Our  Sailor  King, 
God  bless  him!"  was  a  common  sentiment  of  popular  rapture.  At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  ^'  William  the  Eeformer," — 
''Our  Beforming  Monarch," — ^and  ascriptions  of  that  (»der  were 
simple  instances  of  fluke  in  popular  judgment;  and  when  people 
came,  as  they  did  at  last,  to  understand  that  his  Majesty  was  not, 
after  all  (to  use  a  recent  phrafie  of  irony  applied  to  a  great  man), 
a  ''  people's  William,"  they  turned  round  upon  him  with  the  usual 
''people's"  facility  of  movement  in  such  matters.  I  remember 
caricatures  in  which  "  the  King,  God  bless  him,"  was  represented  in 
the  taileUe  des  condamnes,  receiving  what  the  Scotch,  I  believe,  call  a 
justification,  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Adelaide,  who  was  brandishing 
over  the  prostrate  monarch  (one  must  say  "  monarch  "  for  this  once) 
a  most  terrific  birch-rod. 

Now-a-days,  there  are  three  or  four .  kinds  of  loyalty  on  foot. 
There  is  the  fine  old  Tory  article  of  the  port^wine  flavour,  but  of  this 
not  much  exists..  What  there  is  of  it  Thackeray  would  have  sym- 
pathised with,  while  he  still  kept  a  comer  of  his  sleeve  in  which  to 
laugh  at  it.  There  is,  secondly,  the  Carlylese  or  Ruskinese  loyalty, 
which  fancies  it  has  a  philosophic  justification  and  an  inevitable 
root  in  the  necessities  of  human  society.  There  is,  thirdly,  the 
temperate  loyalty  of  persons  like,  say,  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Helps, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Broad  Church  school,  who  manage  somehow 
or  other  to  reverence  the  Throne  on  account  of  its  historic  justifica- 
tions ;  but  this  kind  of  loyalty  I  do  not  profess  to  describe  or  under- 
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stand.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  loyalty  of  the  repuhlicans,  who  think 
the  best  policy  in  the  interest  of  their  scheme  for  '' turning  the  throne 
into  a  th^ee-legged  stool"  (I  use  language  which  one  of  the  order  used 
to  me),  is  to  be  pretty  conspicuously,  or  at  least  ungrudgingly  loyal, 
while  the  monarchy  is  respected  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Fifthly, 
there  is  the  loyalty  of  women  and  sentimental  men  who  make  the 
morality  of  the  sovereign  the  peg  for  their  homage  as  subjects. 
(Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  loyalty  in  any  political  sense ;  for  though 
a  had  man  could  not  be  a  good  sovereign,  an  ''  immoral "  man  might 
be  a  king  among  kings.)  Sixthly, — and  here  we  come  to  the  great 
mass  of  popular  loyalty  in  recent  times — there  is  the  loyalty,  of  national 
bumptiousness.  I  carefully  studied  the  countenances  of  the  mobs  at 
theatres  and  the  like  at  the  time  Mr.  Brinley  Richards'  song  used  to 
be  so  commonly  sung  a  little  after  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  j  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  prevailing 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  people  was  bumptiousness.  The 
British  public,  not  understanding  the  mysteries  of  the  Civil  List, 
hold  in  all  its  crudeness  the  belief  that  they  heep  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family,  much  as  you  might  keep  a  footman ;  and  their  pride 
in  "  the  prince  "  was  just  the  pride  of  a  retired  shopkeeper,  who  is 
ready  to  burst  with  the  inflation  of  keeping  a  carriage — g.c?.  "  Our 
prince, — ^we  pay  for  him, — think  of  thai  now  ! "  This  kind  of  feeling 
I  affirm  to  be  the  loyalty  of  most  Englishmen — and  it  is  as  brittle 
and  uninstructed  as  many  other  forms  of  popular  conceit. 

In  the  time  of  George  lY.,  the  loyalty  of  bumptiousness  was, 
surely  (I  am  of  necessity  only  scenting  my  way),  the  feeling  of  classes 
of  society  much  higher  up  than  those  among  whom  it  is  now  the 
prevailing  form  of  the  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  opposed 
— and  kept  alive  in  part — by  anti-loyal  feelings  of  a  kind  which  are 
not  now  so  ax3tive,  or  at  least  so  virulent ;  they  have  been  robbed  of 
some  of  their  wilful,  blundering,  reckless  venom.  We  should  scarcely 
believe,  now-a-days,  in  the  existence  of  a  Cato-Street  conspiracy,  nor 
can  we  very  easily  conceive  of  a  man  being  sent  to  prison  for  calling 
a  royal  personage  "  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,"  or  for  an  article,  or  any 
series  of  articles,  of  such  a  character  as  was  held  indictable  in  the 
days  of  the  Georges. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  pamphlet  as  "  The  Confessional  Un- 
masked," while  it  might  have  been  freely  circulated  in  the  days  of 
the  Georges,  cannot  now  be  sold  or  circulated  without  subjecting  the 
persons  concerned  to  a  prosecution.  I  here  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  justice  of  this  particular  case,  I  merely  signalise  a  fact. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  the  fortunes  of  Byron's  "  Don  Juan," 
and  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab."  In  these  it  was  found,  I  believe,  that 
no  copyright  was  sustainable.  At  all  events  that  statement  is  justly 
representative  of  the  state  of  things  in  England  at  about  1820,  as 
to  publications  of  a  certain  class. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  directly  propagandist  books  like  "  Queen 
Mab/'  in  which,  text  and  notes,  there  is  not  one  indecent  or  insincere 
word,  &red  even  worse  than  books  like  "  Don  Juan,"  which  were 
both  indecent  and  cynical, — immoral  in  the  profound,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  superficial  sense. 

If  in  this  respect  society  has  improved,  the  improvement  is  not 
great.  But  in  all  these  paragraphs  I  am  treading  among  hot  coals, 
and  weighing  every  phrase  as  it  goes  down  upon  the  paper. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that,  at  all  events,  the  public  assumptions 
in  matters  of  politics  and  morality  have  shifted  their  real  or  apparent 
centres  of  gravity.  It  was  but  as  yesterday  that  the  ballad  of  Jemmy 
Dawson  was  written,  and  traitors  were  disembowelled  alive.  The 
authority,  or  dignity,  of  a  privileged  individual,  and  after  that,  the 
authority  or  dignity  of  certain  classes  of  privileged  persons,  in 
certain  gradations,  were  the  pegs  upon  which  everything  was  hung. 
"  Society  "  was  not  safe  if  these  were  touched  but  with  one  irreverent 
breath.  Now-a-days  "  the  public  "  in  general  look  with' comparative 
indifference  at  an  attack  upon  the  throne,  or  in  any  form  upon  that 
wonderful  fetich  of  "  Church  and  State,"  of  which  I  used  to  hear  so 
often  when  I  was  young  (though  that  was  much  later)  ;  but  anything 
like  defiance  of  the  verdict  of  the  ''  respectable  "  majority  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavour.  That  verdict  decides  the  'practice  in  all  the 
most  important  matters  that  can  exercise  the  human  mind. 

Whether  this  change  is  favourable  to  liberty  and  to  goodness  is  of 
course  a  veiy  wide  question;  but  it  is  assuredly  adverse  to  the 
former ;  not  only  in  itself,  but  perhaps  even  by  comparison. 

The  growth  of  the  population  in  a  small  country,  along  with  the 
rapid  evolution  of  humane  ideas  consequent  upon  the  whole  series  of 
events  of  which  the  French  Revolution  may  be  taken  as  the  centre, 
contributed  very  largely,  if  not  principally,  to  the  formation  of  the 
new  ideal  of  Respectability.  While  this  is  something  quite  apart 
from  wealth,  station,  luxury,  and  religiousness,  it  takes  up  some  of 
the  weight  of  all  these.  Respectability  is  an  idea  which  carries 
with  it  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  in  the  style  of  living,  as  well  as  a 
pretty  high  degree  of  well-conductedness.  We  sometimes  hear  the 
formal  antithesis,  '^  poor,  but  respectable ; "  but  nobody  is  considered 
*'*'  respectable  "  who  does  not  make  it  the  rule  of  his  life  to  feed  and 
dress  like  his  social  ''  betters "  as  far  as  he  can.  A  man  may  be 
respectable  without  actually  having  much  money  in  his  pocket ;  but 
whatever  efifort  it  costs  him,  he  must  aim  at  a  certain  style  of  living. 
It  would  be  hard  to  define  this  "  certain  style ; "  but  perhaps  we  shall 
not  be  very  far  out  if  we  say  that  imitation  of  the  class  next  above 
in  what  is  called  the  social  scale  is  the  essence  of  it.  So  long  as  this 
attempt  at  imitation  is  kept  up,  a  veiy,  very  poor  working  man's 
family  may  be  respectable,  though  there  is  not  meat  upon  the  table 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end^  and  though  the  debts  are  not  paid ; 
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but  on  the  other  hand,  no  signs  of  culture,  and,  indeed,  no  r^ulanty 
in  paying  bills,  will  make  a  ''  ramshackle  ^'  household  ''  respectable.'' 
Among  the  chief  guardians  and  patrons  of  the  Respectable  Ideal  are 
policemen,  small  clergymen,  domestic  servants,  tradespeople,  menial 
persons  in  general,  parochial  officers,  and  landlords  of  small  properties. 
On  the  whole,  the  essential  features  of  the  Respectable  Ideal  may  be 
described  as  Physical  Comfort  and  Afenial  Vamtp.  The  relation  of 
Physical  Comfort  to  the  progress  of  Science  has  been  toudlied  by  a 
friend  of  mine  in  passages  to  which  I  ^aU  have  to  refer  hereafter,  in 
resuming  the  subject  of  the  transition  from  1820  to  1870. 

In  the  meanwhile,  to  prevent  as  far  as  I  can  any  cynical  inferences, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  any  one's  supposing  that  such  infermces  are  of 
my  own  drawing,  I  may  state  in  small  compass  my  own  belief  upon 
a  small  but  important  part  of  the  question  of  progress.  It  is 
this  : — ^The  majcnity  of  the  human  race,  civilised  or  not,  are  low  in 
type ;  they  have  poor  consciences ;  the  merest  film  of  poetic  sensi- 
bility ;  and,  though  capable  of  much  kindness  and  friendliness,  are,  on 
the  whole,  moved  by  poor  motives.  But  most  people  mean  well,  and, 
in  ways  which  only  Heaven  understands,  the  lower  social  forces  are, 
in  fact,  controlled  by  the  upper,  in  such  wise  that  the  total  outcome  is 
a  general  movement  of  things  towards  the  Best  Thing. 

It  would  be  almost  trivially  obvious  to  remark  that  the  problem  oi 
the  efficient  causes  of  the  real  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  or  so 
is  one  of  the  deepest  complexity ;  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  In  the 
oourse  of  the  general  gossip  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  break  up 
the  inevitable  egotism  of  these  autobiographical  notes,  I  shall  hope  to 
deal  with  several  portions  of  the  problem  from  my  own  point  of  view. 
But  in  this  number  I  can  only  signalise  two  or  three  points. 

There  are  certain  words  which  inevitably  come  to  the  front  when 
we  compare  our  own  times  with  those  of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers. 
Yet  the  changes  have  been  rung  so  often  on  some  of  those  words  that 
when  pronounced  to-day  they  have  something  of  the  effect  of  novelty. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  the  first  two  of  the  words  I  am  now  going  to  write 
down  would  have  roused  the  ciy  of  trite  I  or  oommonplaoe  f — and 
deservedly.  But  after  doing  duty  in  public  till  we  all  got  sick  of 
them,  they  retired  to  the  background,  and  remained  there  so  long  that 
they  may  now  reappear  with  something  of  the  gloss  of  their  first 
yesterdays  upon  them.  The  three  words  I  write  down  after  this 
apology  are,  the  deamrengine  ;  the  printiTig  press  (from  which,  indeed, 
the  steam-eligine  cannot  in  practice,  though  it  may  in  logic,  be  sepa- 
rated) ;  ajid  orffa^wttion. 

Leaving  the  first  two  of  these  words  for  the  present,  we  will  have 
at  once  just  a  sentence  or  two  about  the  third.  In  all  the  historic 
ages  men  have  been  prompted  to  organization  and  have  found  the 
uses  of  it.  But  most  of  its  later  forms  seem  to  me  to  be  in  essence 
religious.      They  have  been    combinations  prompted,   or  at  least 
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strongly  approved  by  the  0(»L9cience,  for  purposes  which  it  was 
believed  the  Ruling  Power  of  the  woiid  would  help  the  combining 
persons  to  consummate.  I  believe  the  French  Revolution  and 
Methodism  to  have  been  both  of  them  outbreaks  at  opposite  poles  of 
the  same  religious  force.  As  £aj:  as  this  coimtry  is  concerned  I 
believe  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  force  of  voluntary  conscientious 
organization  which  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  story  of  to-day,  to 
have  been  begged,  borrowed,  stolen,  or  caught  from  Methodism. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  topic  any  farther  till  I  come  to  the  steam- 
engine  question,  or  to  Charles  Knight's  "  Penny  Magazine/'  to  which 
my  obligations  were  and  are  inexpressible. 

But  to  prevent  misconceptions  in  the  mattar  of  loyalty,  I  will  just 
add  that  I  have  personally  no  republican  hankerings  whatever.  So 
long  as  government  does  its  duty — ^the  chief  part  of  that  duty  being, 
in  my  eyes,  to  make  people  leave  others  free  to  carry  out  their  own 
ideas  of  duty  and  happiness — my  natural  tastes  would  incline  me  to 
a  form  of  government  in  which  '^  the  untouched  and  the  ornamental  " 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  I  may  explain  the  force  of  this  expression 
by  an  anecdote,  though  it  will  be  out  of  its  place  here  as  to  date. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Italy  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  Masson  was  Secretary  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  Assistant  Secretary. 
Being  present  at  one  of  their  soir^s  at  Freemasons'  HaU,  I  there 
heard  Mr.  Masson  read,  in  his  emphatic  way,  a  letter  of  apology  for 
absence  from  Leigh  Hunt ;  that  is  to  say,  I  caught  part  of  the  docu- 
ment. I  gathered  from  what  reached  me  that  Leigh  Hunt  flinched — 
or  at  least  that  the  people  on  the  platform,  Mazzini,  Masson,  Stans- 
feld,  F.  W.  Newman,  and  others,  thought  he  flinched — ^from  the  whole 
concern  because  its  programme  was  republican.  At  all  events  his 
letter  expressed  an  opinion  that  healthy  and  cultivated  human 
nature  demanded  ^'  the  imtouched  and  the  ornamental "  at  the  top  of 
the  social  fabric.  An  ironical  smile  went  round  the  faces  of  the  upper 
powers  of  the  meeting,  and  a  stout  gentleman  near  me  whispered — 
"  pension."  Let  no  one  dream  that  I  repeat  the  sarcasm  approvingly. 
The  sentiment  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Leigh  Himt. 

Not  to  make  this  paper  too  long,  I  pause  here,  because  I  want  to 
introduce  certain  lines  about  White  Conduit  House,  which  some  readers 
may  be  amused  to  see.  They  come  from  the  GentlemarCs  Magadne 
for  May  1760  ;— 

"WHITE   CONDUIT   HOUSE. 

*  And  to  WhUe  CmduU.  House, 
We  will  go,  will  go,  will  go.' 

Grub  Btrtd  Rtgider, 

**  Wish'd  Sunday's  come— mirth  brightens  ev'ry  faoe, 
And  paints  the  rose  npon  the  housemaid's  cheek, 
Harriet,  or  Mol,  more  ruddy.    Kow  the  heart 
Of  prentice  resident  in  ample  street, 
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Or  alley  kennel-waah'd,  Cheapside,  CSomhill, 
Or  Granbome,  thee  for  calcuments  reziowii'd,  [?] 
'With  joy  distends.    His  meal  meridian  o'er. 
With  switch  in  hand,  he  to  White  Conduit  House 
Hies  merry-hearted.    Human  beings  here 
In  couples  multitudinous  assemble, 
Forming  the  drollest  groupe  that  ever  trod 
Fair  Islingtonian  plains.    Male  after  male, 
Dog  after  dog  succeeding — husbands — wives — 
Fathers  and  mothers— ^brothers— sisters — ^friends — 
And  pretty  little  boys  and  girls.    Around, 
Across,  along,  the  gardens'  shrubby  maze, 
They  walk,  they  sit,  they  stand.    What  crowds  press  on 
Eager  to  mount  the  stairs,  eager  to  catch 
First  vacant  bench  or  chair  in  long  room  placed. 
Here  prig  with  prig  holds  conference  polite. 
And  indiscriminate  the  gaudy  beau 
And  sloven  mix.    Here  he,  who  all  the  week 
Took  bearded  mortals  by  the  nose,  or  sat 
Weaving  dead  hairs,  and  whistling  wretched  strain. 
And  eke  the  sturdy  youth,  whose  trade  it  is 
Stout  oxen  to  contund,  with  gold-bound  hat 
And  silken  stocking,  strut.    The  red-arm'd  belle 
Here  shows  her  tasty  gown,  proud  to  be  thought 
The  butterfly  of  fashion  :  and  forsooth 
'   Her  haughty  mistress  deigns  for  once  to  tread 
The  same  unhallow'd  floor — 'Tis  hurry  all 
And  rattling  cups  and  saucers.    Waiter  here, 
And  waiter  there,  and  waiter  here  and  there, 
At  once  is  call'd— Joe — Joe — Joe — Joe — Joe — 
Joe  on  the  right— and  Joe  upon  the  left, 
For  ev'ry  vocal  pipe  re-«Ghoes  Joe. 
Alas  Poor  Joe !    Like  Francis  in  the  play 
He  stands  confounded,  anxious  how  to  please 
The  many-headed  throng.    But  should  I  paint 
The  language,  humours,  custom  of  the  place, 
Together  with  all  curt'sys,  lowly  bows. 
And  compliments  extern,  'twould  swell  my  page 
Beyond  its  limits  due.    Suffice  it  then 
For  my  prophetic  muse  to  say :  '*  So  long 
As  fashion  rides  upon  the  wing  of  time, 
While  tea  and  cream  and  butter'd  rolls  can  please. 
While  rival  beaux,  and  jealous  belles  exist. 
So  long,  White  Conduit  House,  shall  be  thy  fame." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  what  I  said  about  White  Conduit 
House  in  the  previous  paper,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  am  often^, 
necessarily,  scenting  my  way  rather  than  speaking  from  particular 
knowledge.  What  I  say  wiU  always  be  representatively  true,  but 
there  may  be  errors  in  small  matters :  for  example,  there  may  have 
been  no  spring  of  water  rising  under  the  white  flint  hut  that  was 
mentioned.  An  Irregoncileable. 

(To'bt  eonttntied.) 
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The   '^  music  of   the  fiiture "    is   at  last  slowly  approaching  its 
apotheosis ;  since  ''  Lohengrin  "  has  signally  triumphed  in  Italy,  and 
the  South  is  opening  its  ears  to  the  subtle  secrets  of  the  Teutonic 
Muse.     The  outcome  of  Wagner's  consummate  art  is  a  war  against 
mere  melody  and  tintinabulation,  such  as  have  for  many  long  years 
delighted  the  ears  of  both  gods  and  groundlings.    Is  it  too  bold,  then, 
to  anticipate  for  future  "  Poetry"  some  such  similar  triumph  1    Freed 
from  the  fetters  of  pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  and  escaping  the  con- 
tagion of  mere  jingle  on  the  other,  may  not  Poetry  yet  arise  to  an 
intellectual  dignity  parallel  to  the  dignity  of  the  highest  music  and 
philosophy  ?    It  may  seem  at  a  first  glance  over-sanguine  to  hope 
so  much,  at  the  very  period  when  cotmtless  Peter  Pipers  of  Verse 
have   overrun  literature   so  thoroughly,  robbing  poetry  of  all   its 
cunning,  and  ''picking  their  pecks  of  pepper"  to  the  delight  of  a 
literary  Music  Hall ;  but,  in  good  truth,  when  disease  has  come  to  a 
crisis  so  enormous,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  for  amendment.     A 
surfeit  of  breakdowns  and  nigger-melodies,  or  of  Offenbach  and  Herv6, 
or  of  "  Lays"  and  "  Rondels,"  and  "  Songs  without  Sense,"  is  certain 
to  lead  to  a  reaction  all  in  good  time.     A  vulgar  taste,  of  course,  will 
always  cling  to  vulgarity,  preferring  in  aU  honesty  the  melody  of 
Gounod  to  the  symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  the  tricksy,  shallow 
verse  of  a  piece  like  Poe's  "  Bells  "  to  the  subtly  interwoven  harmony 
of  a  poem  like  Matthew  Arnold's  "Strayed  Reveller."    True  Art, 
however,  must  triumph  in  the   end.     Sooner  or  later,  when  the 
Wagner  of  poetry  arises,  he  will  find  the  world  ready  to  understand 
him  ;  and  we  shall  witness  some  such  effect  as  Coleridge  predicted — 
a  crowd,  previously  familiar  with  Verse  only,  vibrating  in  wonder 
and  delight  to  the  charm  of  oratio  soluta,  or  loosened  speech. 

Already,  in  a  few  words,  we  have  sketched  out  a  subject  for  some 
future  aesthetic  philosopher  or  philosophic  historian.  A  sketch  of 
the  past  history  of  poetry,  in  England  alone,  would  be  sufficiently 
startling  ;  and  surely  a  most  tremendous  indictment  might  be  drawn 
thence  against  Rhyme.  Glance  back  over  the  works  of  British  bards^ 
from  Chaucer  downwards ;  study  the  delitiae  Foetarum  Anglicorum, 
What  delightful  scraps  of  melody !  what  glorious  bursts  of  song !  Here 
is  Chaucer,  wearing  indeed  with  perfect  grace  his  metrical  dress ;  for 
it  sits  well  upon  him,  and  becomes  his  hoar  antiquity,  and  we  would 
not  for  the  world  see  him  clad  in  the  freedom  of  prose.     Here  is 
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Spenser ;  and  Verse  becomes  hwi  well,  fitly  modulating  the  faery 
tale  he  has  to  tell.  Here  are  Gower,  Lydgate,  Dunbar,  Surrey, 
Gascoigne,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  many  others :  each  fidl  of  dainty 
devices ;  none  strong  enough  to  stand  without  a  rhytaie-prop  on  each  ' 
side  of  him.  Of  all  sorts  of  poetry,  except  the  very  best,  these  gentle- 
men give  us  samples ;  and  their  works  are  delightful  reading.  As 
mere  metrists,  cunning  masters  of  the  trick  of  verse,  Gascoigne  and 
Dunbar  are  acknowledged  masters.  Take  the  following  verses  from 
the  "  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins": 

"  Then  lie  oame  in  with  start  and  stnf  e^ 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandeist  like  a  beir  ;  ^ 

Boafiters,  bra^grttrts,  and  baxgainen, 
After  him  p«nit  in  pairs, 

All  boden  in  f  eir  of  weir  . .  • 
Next  in  the  dance  followed  Enyy, 
FiU'd  foU  of  f eid  and  felony. 

Hid  malice  and  despite. 
For  privy  haifcred  that  traitor  ttembled^  • 
Him  follow'd  many  freik  disaembledy 

With  f enyit  wordis  white ; 
And  fiattezers  unto  men's  faces, 
And  back-biten  in  secret  places, 

To  lie  that  had  deUght, 
With  rowmazis  of  false  leasings ; 
Alas  that  oonrts  of  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  ne'er  be  quite  1 " 

This,  allowing  for  the  lapse  of  years,  still  reads  like  '^  Peter  Piper'' 
at  his  best ;  easy,  alliterative,  pleasant^  if  neither  deep  nor  ounning. 
For  tiiis  sort  of  thing,  and  for  many  higher  sorts  of  things,  Bhjme 
was  admirably  adapted,  and  is  still  admirably  adapted.  When,  how- 
ever, a  laiger  music  and  a  more  loosened  speech  was  wanted,  Rhyme 
went  overboard  directly. 

On  the  stage  even.  Rhyme  did  very  well,  as  long  as  the  matter 
was  in  the  Ralph  RoyUer  BoysUr  vein ;  but  a  laiger  soul  begot  a 
lai^er  form,  and  the  blank  verse  of  Grorboduo  was  an  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  loosened  speech.  How  free  this  speech  became,  how 
by  turns  loose  and  noble,  how  subtle  and  flexible  it  grew,  in  the 
hands  of  Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethans,  all  men  know ;  and  rare 
oMSt  have  been  the  delight  of  listeners  whose  ears  had  been  satiated 
so  long  with  mere  alliteration  and  jingle.  The  language  of  Shak- 
speare, indeed,  must  be  accepted  as  the  t^earest  existing  approach  to 
the  highest  and  freest  poetical  language.  Here  and  there  rhymed 
dialogue  was  used,  when  the  theme  was  rhythmic  and  not  too  pro- 
found \  as  in  the  pretty  love-scenes  of  A  Midgummer  NigMs  Dream 
and  the  bantering,  punning  chat  of  Lov^g  Labour's  Lost,  True  song 
sparkled  up  in  its  place  like  a  fountain.     But  the  level  dialogue  for 
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the  most  part  was  loosened  speech.  Observe  ^e  following  speech  of 
ProsperOy  usually  printed  in  lines,  each  beginning  with  a  capital : — 

*'Thi8  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy  to  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my 
brother'B  snit ;  which  was, — ^that  he,  in  lien  of  the  premises,  of  homage  and  I 
know  not  how  mnch  tribute,  should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine  out  of 
the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan,  with  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother. 
Whereon,  a  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight  fated  to  the  purpose  did 
Antonio  open  the  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  in  the  dead  of  darkness,  the  ministers 
for  the  purpose  hurried  thenoe  me  and  thy  erying  self !  '^ 

Tmtpetty  Act  I.,  Scene  H, 

Any  poet  since  Shakspeare  would  doubtless  have  modulated  this 
speech  more  exquisitely,  laying  special  stress  on  the  five  accented 
syllables  of  each  line.  Shakspeare,  however,  was  too  true  a  musician. 
He  knew  when  to  use  careless  dialogue  like  the  above,  and  when  to 
break  in  with  subtle  modulation ;  and  he  knew,  moreover,  how  the 
loose  prose  of  the  one  threw  out  the  music  of  the  other.  He  knew 
wi^  how  to  inflate  his  lines  with  the  measured  oratory  of  an  offended 
king: 

"  The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  minM ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
ProjAetioaUy  doth  fwethink  thy  fall. 
Had  Jso  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession ; 
And  left  me  in  repnteless  baniahment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  waa  wondered  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  Thii  is  he  I 
Others  would  say.  Where?  which  is  Bolinffbroie?"  &o. 

ffenry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  HI.,  Scene  2. 

In  the  hands  of  our  great  Master,  indeed,  blank  verse  becomes 
almost  exhaustless  in  its  powers  of  expression ;  but  nevertheless, 
prose  is  held  in  reserve,  not  merely  as  the  fitting  colloquial  form  of 
the  "  humorous "  scenes,  but  as  the  appropriate  loosened  utterance 
of  strong  emotion.  The  very  highest  matter  of  all,  indeed,  is  some- 
times delivered  in  prose,  as  its  most  appropriate  medium.  Take  the 
wonderful  set  of  prose  dialogues  in  the  second  act  of  ''  Hamlet,"  and 
notably  that  exquisitely  musical  speech  of  the  Prince,  beginaing,  "  I 
have  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  know  not,  lost  all  my  mirth."  Turn, 
also,  to  Act  V.  of  the  same  play,  where  the  "  mad  matter  "  between 
Hamlet  and  the  Gravediggers,  so  full  of  solemn  significance  and 
sound,  is  prose  once  more.  The  noble  tragedy  of  "  Lear,"  again, 
owes  much  of  its  weird  power  to  the  frequent  use  of  broken  speech. 
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And  is  the  following  any  the  less  powerful  or  passionate  because  it 
goes  to  its  own  music^  instead  of  following  any  prescribed  form  1 — 

''  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  ozgans,  dimen- 
sioxis,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do 
we  not  bleed  7  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die  7  and  if  yon  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  7 " 

Mercha/nt  qf  Venice,  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  prolong  illustrations  from  an  author  with 
whom  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Enough  to  say  that  the 
carefiil  student  of  Shakspeare  will  find  his  most  common  magic  to  lie 
in  the  frequent  use,  secret  or  open,  of  the  oratio  tolutou  And  what 
holds  of  him,  holds  in  more  or  less  measure  of  his  contemporaries — 
of  Jonson,  Marston^  Webster,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Greene,  Peele,  and  the  rest ;  just  as  it  holds  of  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Shakspeare,  whose  "  mighty  line  "  led  the  way  for  the 
full  Elizabethan  choir  of  voices.  Then,  as  now,  society  had  been 
surfeited  with  tedious  jingle ;  and  only  waited  for  genius  to  set  it 
free.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  respect  the  following  scene  differs 
from  firstrclass  prose;  although  we  have  occasionally  an  orthodox 
blank  verse  line,  the  bulk  of  the  passage  is  free  and  unencumbered  ; 
yet  its  weird  imaginative  melody  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Duch,  Is  he  mad,  too  ? 

Servant.  Pray  question  him  ;  111  leave  you. 

Bo9.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Duch.  Ha  !  my  tomb  ? 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed 
Gasping  for  breath.    Bost  thou  perceive  me  such  ? 

Boi.  Yes. 

Duch.  Who  am  I  ?  am  not  I  thy  duchess  ? 

Bot,  That  makes  thy  sleep  se  broken  : 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But  look'd  to  near  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Ihich.  Thou  art  veiy  plain. 

Bot,  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  living ; 
I  am  a  tcmib-maker. 

Duch.  And  thou  hast  come  to  make  my  tomb  ? 

Bo$,  Yesl 

Duch.  Let  me  be  a  little  meny : 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 

Bo$,  Kay,  resolve  me  first :  of  what  fashion  ? 

Buck.  Why  do  we  grow  phantastical  on  our  death-bed  ? 
Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  g^ve  ? 

Bo$,  Most  ambitiously.    Princes'  images  on  the  tombs 
Do  not  lie  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
Up  to  heaven  ;  but  with  their  hands  under  their  cheeks. 
As  if  they  died  of  the  toothache  1    They  are  not  carved 
With  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but  as 
Their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world, 
The  self Hsame  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces. 
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Dueh,  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore^  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  pieparatton  I — 
This  talk  fit  for  a  ohameL 

Bo9,  Now  I  shall  {a  ooffin\  oordsy  a/nd  a  beU). 
Here  is  a  present  from  yonr  princely  brothers ; 
And  may  it  arriye  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow.* 

He  who  will  carefully  examine  the. works  of  our  great  dramatists, 
will  find  everywhere  an  equal  freedom ; ;  rhythm  depending  on  the 
emotion  of  the  situation,  and  the  quality  of  the  speakers,  rather  than 
on  any  fixed  laws  of  verse. 

If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dramatists  and  poets  of  less 
genius,  if  we  open  the  works  of  Waller,  Cowley,  Manrell,  Dryden, 
and  even  of  Milton,  we  shall  find  much  exquisite  music,  but  little 
perhaps  of  that  wondrous  cunning  familiar  to  us  in  Shakspeare  and 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  Shallow  matter,  as  in  Waller ; 
ingenious  learned  matter,  as  in  Cowley;  dainty  matter,  as  in 
Andrew  Manrell;  artificial  matter,  as  in  Dryden;  and  puritan 
matter,  as  in  Milton,  were  all  admirably  fitted  for  rhymed  or  some 
other  formal  sort  of  Verse.  Rhyme,  indeed,  may  be  said,  while 
hampering  the  strong,  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  weak.  But,  of  the 
men  we  have  just  named,' the  only  genius  approaching  the  first-lass 
was  Milton ;  and  so  no  language  can  be  too  great  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  his  singing.  Passage  after  passage,  however,  might  be  cited 
from  his  great  work,  where,  like  Moli^re's  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme," 
he  talks  prose  without  knowing  it ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  his  suh- 
limest  feats  of  pure  music  are  to  be  foimd  in  that  dramaf  where 
he  permits  himself,  in  the  ancient  manner,  the  free  use  of  loosened 
cadence.  Milton,  however,  great  as  he  is,  is  a  great  formaUst,  sitting 
"  stately  at  the  harpsichord."  A  genius  of  equal  earnestness,  and  of 
almost  equal  strength — ^we  mean  Jeremy  Taylor — ^wrote  entirely  in 
prose ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  good  critic  that  ''in  any 
one  of  his  prose  folios  there  is  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery 
— ^more  brilliant  conceptions  and  glowing  expressions — ^more  new 
figures  and  new  applications  of  old  figures — more,  in  short,  of  the 
body  and  soul  of  poetiy,  than  in  all  the  odes  and  epics  that  have 
since  been  produced  in  Europe.''  Nor  should  we  have  omitted  to 
mention,  in  glancing  at  the  Elissabethan  drai^a,  that  the  prose  of 
Bacon  is  as  poetical,  as  lofty,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  musical,  as  the 
more  formal  ''poetry  "  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 

Very  true,  exclaims  the  reader,  but  what  are  we  driving  atl 
Would  we  condemn  verse  altogether  as  a  form  of  speech,  and 

*  The  Ducheu  of  Md(fyf  Act  lY.  Scene  2.  The  above  extract  is  much  oondensed. 
The  reader  who  would  folly  feel  the  force  of  our  allusion,  cannot  do  better  than  study 
Webster'il  great  tragedy  as  a  whole.  It  utterly  discarda  all  metrical  rules,  and  abounds 
in  wonderful  music. 

t  Samson  Agomstes. 
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abolish  rhyme  from  literature  for  ever  ?  Certainly  not !  We  would 
merely  suggest  the  dangers  of  Verse,  and  the  IvMlaJLvym  of  Rhyme, 
and  briefly  show  how  the  highest  Poetry  of  ail  answers  to  no  fixed 
scholastic  rules,  but  embraces,  or  ought  to  embrace,  all  the  resources 
both  of  Verse  generally  and  of  what  is  usually,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  entitled  Prose.  On  this,  as  on  many  points,  tradition  confuses 
us.  The  word  ^^Poet"  means  something  m<»"e  than  a  singer  of 
songs  or  weayer  of  rhymes.  What  are  we  to  say  to  a  literary  classi- 
fication which  calls  ''  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  a  poem,  and  denies 
the  title  to  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ; "  which  includes  "  Cato  "  and 
the  ^'  RAp6  of  the  Lod^ ''  under  the  poetical  head,  and  excludes 
Sidney's  "  Arcadia  "  and  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; "  which  extends  to 
Cowper,  Chatterton,  Gray,  Keats,  and  Campbell  the  laurel  it  indig- 
nantly denies  to  Swedenboi^,  Addison  (who  created  Sir  Roger  de 
CoTcrley !),  Burke,  Dickens,  and  Carlyle ;  and  which  has  for  so  long 
delayed  the  placing  of  Walter  Scott's  novels  in  their  due  niche  just 
below  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  f 

Instead  of  being  the  n^ponianeofm  speech  of  inspired  men  in  musical 
moods,  Verse  has  become  a  *'fbrm  of  literature,"  binding 'so-called 
''  poets "  as  strictly  as  bonds  of  brass  and  iron ;  and  the  efibrt  of 
most  of  our  strong  men  has  been  to  free  their  limbs  as  much  as 
possible,  by  working  in  the  most  flexible  chain  of  all,  that  of  Uank 
verse.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  t]x>uble  to  compare  the  eariy 
vefse  of  Tennyson  with  his  later  works,  wherein  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  shake  his  soul  firee  of  its  over-modulated  formalism,  he 
will  understand  what  we  mean.  If,  just  after  a  perusal  of  even 
"Guinevere"  and  "Lucretius,"  he  wiU  read  Whitman's  "Centena- 
rian's Story"  or  Coleridge's  "  Wanderings  of  Cain,"  his  feeling  of  the 
"  wonderfiilness  of  prose  "  will  be  much  strengthened.  That  feeling 
may  thereupon  be  deepened  to  conviction  by  taking  up  and  reading 
any  modem  poet  immediately  before  a  perusal  of  the  authorized 
Englieai  version  of  the  "Book  <rf  Job,"  " Eoclesiastes,"  or  the 
wonderful  "  Psalms  of  David." 

It  is  really  strange  that  Wordsworth  just  hit  the  truth,  in  the 
masterly  preface  to  his  "Lyrical  Ballads."  "It  may  be  safely 
affirmed,"  he  says,  "  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essetUieU 
difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition 
.  .  .  Much  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  criticism  by  this 
contradistinction  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  instead  of  the  more  philoso- 
phical one  of  Poetry  and  Matter  of  Fact,  gt  Science.  The  only  strict 
antithesis  to  Prose  is  Metre ;  nor  is  this  in  truth  a  strict  antithesis, 
because  lines  and  passages  of  metre  so  naturally  occur  in  writing 
prose  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  them  even  were  it 
desirable."  Theoretically  in  the  right,  this  great  poet  was  often 
practically  in  the  wrong ;  using  rhythmic  speech  habitually  for 
non-rhythmic  moods,  and  leaving  us  no  example  of  glorious  loosened 
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speech,  combining  all  the  effects  of  pure  diction  and  of  metre.  After 
generations  of  '^  Pope  "-ridden  poets,  the  Wordsworthian  language  was 
'^looeened"  indeed;  but  it  sounds  now  sufficiently  formal  and 
pedantic.  His  only  contemporaries  of  equal  greatness — ^we  mean  4yf 
course  Soott  and  Byron — were  sufficiently  encumbered  by  Terae. 
Scott  soon  threw  off  his  fetters,  and  rose  to  the  feet  of  Shakspeare. 
Byron  never  had  the  courage  to  abandon  them  altogether ;  foul  he 
played  fine  pranks  with  them  in  *^  Don  Juan/'  and,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  pitched  them  over  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fine  genius  of'  Shelley  and  the  wan  genius  of  Keats  worked  with 
perfect  fireedom  in  the  form  of  verse :  first,  because  they  neither  of 
them  possessed  much  humour  or  human  unction ;  second,  because  their 
subjects  wece  vague,  unsubstantial,  and  often  (as  in  the  ^^Oenbi") 
grossly  morbid;  and  third,  because  they  were  both  of  them  over- 
shadowed by  &]se  models,  invcdvmg  a  very  retrograde  criterion  ef 
poetic  beaaty.  Writers  of  the  third  or  paring  of  the  fourth  rank, 
they  occupy  their  places,  masters  c^  metric  beauty,  often  deep  and 
subtle,  never  very  light  or  strong.  Once  more,  what  shall  we  say  to 
a  literary  ^classification  vdiich  grants  Shelley  liie  name  of  ''poe(t"  and  * 
denies  it  to  Jean  Paid)  and  which  (since  poetry  is  admittedly  the 
highest  literary  form  of  all,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  hononr)  «ets  a 
spare  fiilsetto  singer  like  John  Keats  high  over  the  head  of  a  cen- 
summate  artist  like  Geoi^  Sand  % 

We  have  had  it  retorted,  by  those  who  disagreed  witii  Words- 
worth's theory,  that  its  reducUo  ad  abmrdttm  was  to  be  found  in 
Wordsworth's  own  *' Excursion ;"  that  "poem"  being  full  of  the 
most  veritable  prose  that  was  ever  penned  by  man.  Very  good. 
Take  a  passage  : — 

"Ah,  gentle  sir  I  slight^  if  you  will,  the  meant,  but  flpaxe  to  slight  the  md^  of 
those  who  did,  by  qrBfeem,  rank  as  the  podme  object  of  a  wise  maa's  aim— eeon- 
rity  fmm  shook  of  aocodeiBit,  reLeaae  from  fear ;  and  oherished  peaceful  days  lor 
their  own  sakee,  as  matual  life's  chief  good  and  only  reasonable  felicity.  What 
motiye  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask,  through  a  long  course  of  later  ages, 
diore  the  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ;  or  what  detained  him,  till  his 
dosing  eyes  took  liieir  last  farewell  of  the  son  and  stars,  fast  anchored  in  the 
desert  ?  "^JSbrmirnim,  Book  UI. 

This  is  not  only  prose,  but  indifferent  prose  5  poor,  colloquial, 
ununctional ;  and  no  amount  of  modulation  could  make  it  poetry. 
Contrast  with  it  another  passage,  of  great  and  familiar  beauty  : — 

"  I  have  seen  a  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract  of  inland  ground, 
applying  to  his  ear  the  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell,  to  which,  in 
silence  hush6d,his  veiy  soul  listened  intently.  His  countenance  soon  brightened 
with  joy;  for  from  within  were  heard  muxmnrings,  whereby  the  monitor 
expressed  mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea.  Even  such  a  shell  the  universe 
itself  is  to  the  ear  of  Faith.  And  these  are  times,  I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it 
doth  impart  authentic  tidings  ol  invisible  things,  of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever- 
during  power,  and  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation." 

JSxeursiion,  Book  IV. 
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Prose  again,  but  how  magnificent!  poetical  imagery  worthy, of 
Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  losing  nothing  by  being  printed  naturally.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ''  Excursion," 
is  that  the  work,  while  essentially  fine  in  substance,  suffers  fix>m 
an  unnatural  form.  Read  as  it  stands,  it  is  rather  prosy  poetry. 
Written  properly,  it  would  have  been  admitted  universally  as  a 
surpassing  poem  in  prose ;  although  it  contains  a  great  deal  which, 
whether  printed  as  prose  or  verse,  would  be  unanimously  accepted  as 
commonplace  and  unpoetic. 

Our  store  of  acknowledged  poetry  is  very  precious ;  but  it  might 
be  easily  doubled,  were  we  suffered  to  select  from  our  prose  writers — 
from  Plato,  from  Boccaccio,  from  Pascal,  from  Rousseau,  from  Jean 
Paul,  from  Novalis,  from  George  Sand,  from  Charles  Dickens,  from 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne, — the  magnificent  nuggets  of  pure  poetic  ore  in 
which  these  writers  abound.  Read  Boccaccio's  story  of  Isabella 
and  the  Pot  of  Basil,  or  Dickens's  description  of  a  sea-storm  in 
"David  Copperfield,"  or  Hawthorne's  picture  of  Phoebe  Pyncheon's 
bedchamber  (quoted  recently  by  an  admirable  writer,  himself  a  fine 
prose  poet,*  in  this  magazine),  and  confess  that,  if  these  things  be  not 
poetry,  poetry  was  never  written.  If  you  still  doubt  that  the 
rhythmic  form  is  essential  to  the  highest  poetic  matter,  read  that 
wondrous  dream  of  the  World  without  a  Father  at  the  end  of  Jean 
Paul's  "  Siebenkas,"  and  then  peruse  Heine's  description  of  the  fading 
away  of  the  Hellenic  gods  before  the  thorn-crowned  coming  of  Christ. 
What  these  prose  fragments  lose  in  neatness  of  form,  they  gain  in 
mystery  and  glamour.  After  reading  them,  and  many  another  similar 
effort,  one  almost  feels  that  rhymed  poetry  is  a  .poor,  petty,  and  in- 
ferior form  of  language  after  all. 

Just  at  this  present  moment  we  want  a  great  Poet,  if  we  want 
anything ;  and  we  particularly  want  a  great  Poet  with  the  courage 
to  "  loosen  "  the  conventional  poetic  speech.  "  Off,  off,  ye  lendings!" 
Away  with  lutes  and  fiddles ;  shut  up  Pope,  Dryden,  Gray,  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  the  other  professors  of  music,  and  try  something  free 
and  original — say,  even  a  course  of  Whitman.  Among  living  men, 
one  poet  at  least  is  to  be  applauded  for  having,  inspired  by  Goethe, 
"  kicked  "  at  the  traces  of  rhyme,  and  written  such  poems  as  "  The 
Strayed  Reveller,"  "Rugby  Chapel,"  and  "Seine's  Grave."  We 
select  a  passage  from  the  first-named  of  these  fine  poems : — 

The  Youth  Qoqwtur), 

The  gods  are  happy ; 
They  tarn  on  all  sides 
Their  ehining  eyes, 
And  see,  below  them, 
The  earth  and  men. 

*  Matthew  Browne. 
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They  dee  Teresias 
Sittings  staff  in  hand. 
On  the  waxm  gneej 
Asopofl'  bank, 
His  robe,  drawn  orer 
Hi&  old  sightless  head, 
Eevolying  only 
The  doom  of  Thebes. 

They  see  the  oentanxs 
In  tiie  upper  glens 
Of  Pelion,  in  the  streams 
Where  red-berried  ashes  fringe 
The  dear  brown  shallow  pools 
With  streaming  flanks  and  heads 
Bear'd  proudly,  snuffing 
The  mountain  wind. 

They  see  the  Indian 

Drifting,  knife  in  hand. 

His  frail  boat  moor'd  to 

A  floating  isle,  thick  matted 

With  large-leayed,  low-oreeping  melon  plants 

And  the  dark  cucumber. 

He  reaps  and  stows  them, 

Drifting— drifting— round  him. 

Bound  his  green  harvest-plot. 

Flow  the  cool  lake-waves : 

The  mountains  ring  them. 

They  see  the  Si^thian 

On  the  wide  stexype,  unharnessing 

His  wheeled  house  at  noon, 

He  tethers  his  beast  down,  and  makes  his  meal, 

Mares'  miBc  and  bread 

Baked  on  the  embers  ;  all  around 

The  boundless  waving  grass-plains  stretch,  thick  starred 

With  saffron  and  the  yeUow  hollyhock 

And  flag-leaved  iris  flowers. 

Sitting  in  his  cart 

He  makes'his  meal ;  before  him,  for  long  miles, 

Alive  with  bright  green  lizards 

And  springing  bustard-fowl. 

The  track,  a  straight  black  line, 

Furrows  the  rich  soil ;  here  and  there 

Clusters  of  lonely  mounds. 

Topped  with  rough-hewn, 

6r^,  rain-bleared  statues,  overspread 

The  sunny  waste. 

They  see  the  ferry 

On  the  broad  day-laden 

Lone  Charaamian  stream  ;  thereupon 

With  snort  and  steam, 

Two  horses,  strongly  swimming,  tow 
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The  ferry-boat,  with  woven  ropeB 
To  either  bow 

Firm-hamess'd  bj  the  waiB  ;  a  dhlef, 
With  shout  axid  e^aken  spear, 
Stands  at  the  prow,  and  guides  them  ;  but  aetem 
The  cowering  merchants,  in  long  robes, 
Sit  pale  beside  their  wealth 
Of  silk  bales  and  of  balsam-dxope, 
'  Of  gold  and  ivory, 

Of  turqnoise,  earth,  and  ametfayst, 
Jasper  and  chalcedony, 
And  milk-barr'd  onyx  stones. 
The  loaded  boatjindngs  groaning 
In  the  yellow  eddies. 
The  gods  behold  them. 

Matthew  Arnold? $  Poetical  Works,  vol.  ii 

Equally  fine  are  some  of  the  choric  passa^s  in  the  "  Philoctetes  "  of 
the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  one  of  the  first  of  onr  young  poets. 
Passages  such  as  we  have  quoted  differ  little  from  prose,  and  would 
seem  equally  beautiful  if  printed  as  prose.  They  move  to  their  own 
music,  and  need  no  adventttioua  aki  of  the  printer.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Goethe's  "  Prometheus  "  : — 

Bedecke  deinen  Himmd,  Zens, 

Hit  Wolkendnnst, 

Und  iibe,  dem  Knidiien  gleioh  , 

Der  Distebi  kopft. 

An  Eichen  dich  an  Bergeshohn ; 

Hnsst  mir  meine  Brde 

Doch  lassen  stehn, 

Und  meine  Hatte,  die  da  niclit  gebant, 

Und  metnen  Herd, 

Urn  dessen  Glath 

Dn  mieh  benexdest,  kc 

The  strain  rolls  on  in  simple  grandeur,  too  massive  for  rhyme  or 
formal  verse.  It  bears  to  the  "  Poe "  species  of  poetry  about  the 
same  relation  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  does  to  Gibson's  tinted  Venus. 

Illustrations  so  crowd  upon  us  as  we  write,  that  they  threaten  to 
swell  this  little  paper  out  of  all  moderate  limits.  We  must  conclude ; 
and  what  shall  be  our  conclusion  1  This.  A  truly  great  Poet  is  not 
he  who  wearies  us  with  eternally  sweet  nimibers ;  is  not  Pope,  is  not 
Poe,  is  not  even  Keats.  It  is  he  who  is  master  of  all  speech,  and 
uses  all  speech  fitly ;  able,  like  Shakspeare,  to  chop  .the  prosiest  of 
prose  with  Polonius  and  the  Clowns,  as  well  as  to  sing  the  sweetest  of 
songs  with  Ariel  and  the  outlaws  "  under  the  greenwood  tree."  It 
is  not  Hawthorne,  because  his  exquisite  speech  never  once  rofe  to 
pure  song ;  it  is  Dickens,  because  (as  could  be  easily  shown,  had  we 
space)  he  was  a  great  master  of  melody  as  well  as  a  great  workaday 
humorist.      It  is  not  Thackeray,  because  he  never  reached  that 
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subtle  modulation  which  comes  of  imaginative  creation;  and  it  is  not 
Shelley,  because  he  was  essentially  a  singer,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  delightfiillest  things  absolutely  rtfvse  to  be  sung.  It  is 
Shakspeare  'par  excellence,  and  it  is  Goethe  par  hasard.  Historically 
speaking,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  greatest  Poets  have 
not  been  those  men  who  have  used  Verse  habitually  and  necessarily ; 
and  if  we  glance  over  the  names  of  living  men  of  genius,  we  shall 
perhaps  not  count  those  most  poetic  who  call  their  productions 
openly  ''  poems."  Meanwhile,  we  wait  on  for  the  Miracle-worker  who 
never  comes, — the  Poet.  We  £ul  as  yet  to  catch  the  tones  of  his 
voice ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  his  first  proof  of 
ministry  will  be  dissatis&ctiaii  with  the  limitations  of  Verse  as  at 
present  written. 

Waltbb  Hutghbsok. 
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No.  VI.-SIR.  JOHN   LUBBOCK. 

Sm  John  Lubbock  stands  a  better  chance  of  immortality  than 
thousands  of  more  ambitious  legislators.  In  the  last  debate  on  the 
great  Kew  and  Hooker-Ayrton  question,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  said  that 
he  had  his  fears  that  '*  the  honourable  member  for  Maidstone,  being 
young  and  soft,  had  been  got  at  by  the  Treasury  bench."  But  though 
Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  old,  and  in  these  days  of  vigorous  perdurable 
old  fellows  may  be  called  young,  he  is  certainly  not  soft — ^neither 
in  the  modem  sense  of  silly,  nor  in  that  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  miracle-play  plead  that  their  wit  being  so  "  nesh  "  or  "  naish,"  it 
was  "hard  hap"  to  be  exposed  to  the  apple  test.  Good-natured 
he,  of  course,  is ;  but  he  can  hold  his  own  and  put  in  his  left  with 
decision,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in,  for 
example,  his  replies  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  '^  Primeval  Man."  But 
besides  that,  and  much  more,  he  has  done,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bank 
holidays — which  in  time  will  be  called  the  Lubbock  holidays — ^he  has 
done  for  himself  a  deed  which  provokes  the  question  of  policeman  X 
in  "  Jacob  Homnium's  Hoss" — 

"  Wasn*  that  a  artful  dodge  ?  " 

Sir  John  is  an  archadologist,  and  his  researches  into  the  past  history 
of  the  race  have  suggested  to  him  that  general  holidays  are  long- 
lived  institutions.  No  traces  of  such  things  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  palsBolithic  age,  or  even  later  in  the  prehistoric  times; 
nor  would  the  owner  of  that  Neanderthal  skull,  about  which  Sir  John 
makes  such  loosely  affiliated  remarks,  be  pleasant  company  for  Mar- 
shall <&  Snellgrove's  men  in  his  park;  but  nobody  can  deny  that 
holidays  are  long-lived  things.  The  man  who  connects  one  with  his  name 
may  live  at  least  as  long  as  Bel,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Bel,  nobody  can  tell  how  many  millions  of  ages  that  may  mean. 

Young  legislators  are  apt  to  fly  their  hawks  at  the  most  difficult  of 
legislative  games,  and  then  they  fail  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
statute  book ;  but  Sir  John  Lubbock,  by  the  simple  device  of  getting 
Parliament  to  make  new  holidays,  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  on  the  statute  book  also.  He  will  probably 
be  remembered  with  honour,  even  at  a  time  when  a  skull  as  good  as  his 
own  shall  seem  to  the  future  man  as  low  in  type  as  the  Neanderthal, 
and  some  future  critic  as  acute  as  Sir  John  himself  shall  think  it 
worth  while  to  say  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  presuming 
this  to  have  been  the  skull  of  an  idiot."  ("  Prehistoric  Times,"  p.  332.) 

Sir  John  Lubbock  would  be  the  last  man  to  flinch  from  looking 
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forward  to  such  a  time,  for  he  lays  it  down  in  page  492  of  the  same 
book,  that  '^  the  unselfish  mind  will  find  its  highest  gratification  "  in 
looking  forward  to  a  day  when  our  descendants  will  have  indefi- 
nitely improved  upon  the  type  we  represent.  The  phrase  "  highest 
gratification  "  is  not  applied  with  the  author's  usual  caution.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  be  difOxsult,  if  not  impossible,  to  feel  much 
remorse  for  having  killed  a  man  in  China  by  a  ricochet  of  a  bullet 
fired  here ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  auditor  who  remained  unmoved 
under  a  sermon  which  had  set  all  the  rest  of  the  listeners  crying, 
thought  it  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  reticence  that  he  was  "  not  of 
the  same  parish."   There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  such  matters  : — 

"  To-monow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-mozrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  reoorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dnsl^  death." 

A  man  must  obviously  make  up  his  i^iind  that  life  is  of  some 
value  to  himself  before  he  can  find  his  "  highest,"  or  even  a  high, 
gratification  in  contemplating  the  extension  of  the  gift  of  life  to 
others.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  struck,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the 
intensity  and  frequent  recurrence  under  diverse  forms  of  the  belief 
among  savages  in  a  future  life.  I  am  taking  in  our  survey  as  wide  a 
sweep  of  observation  as  Sir  John  himself  could  wish,  omitting  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  Greek  nor  Scythian;  and  putting  the  facts  everywhere 
at  their  lowest,  the  facts  persistently  suggest  that  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  is  to  go  outside  of  itself  and  the  definitely  known  to  find 
the  value  or  significance  of  the  present  life.  Your  savage,  or  your 
Semitic  half-savage,  may  be  a  bad  logician,  but  the  element  which 
must  logically  expand  itself  into  a  living  God  and  an  endless  life  is 
there  ;  and  it  is  in  that  element,  that  unutterable  cypher  of  infinity, 
and  not  in  the  prospect  of  an  indefinitely  extended  succession  of  poor 
units  that  human  nature  finds  its  "  highest  gratification."  When  a 
man  has  got  to  such  a  pass  as  to  be  forced  to  say,  "  I  would  rather 
not  have  been  born,  if  this  life  is  all,"  can  he  possibly  care  about 
wretched  units  like  himself,  to  be  bom  ten  thousand  years  hence,  in 
so  '^  advanced  "  a  condition  as  to  look  upon  him  as  a  savage  ?  If  I 
could  only  convey  to  others  the  intensity  with  which  the  absurdity  of 
caring  for  "  Humanity "  on  even  the  highest  of  agnostic  principles 
strikes  ml3,  I  believe  I  should  do  the  world  a  far  greater  service  than 
it  will  ever  actually  be  my  lot  to  perform.  Few  men  can  have  had 
keener  or  more  varied  pleasures  in  life  as  it  is,  and  none  can  be 
bound  to  it  by  stronger  personal  ties ;  and  yet  the  statement  that  a 
man  can  find  his  "  highest  gratification  "  in  looking  forward  to  the 
indefinite  progress  of  miserable  worms  like  himself,  reads  to  me  like 
an  I  atrocious  mockery.     I  say  nothing  here  of  the  chance  that  the 
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Great  Being  may,  as  Gomte  puts  it>  be  some  day  '^  compromised  '* 
altogether  by  some  miforeseen  ''cosmic"  action — in  which  event 
there  would  be  a  pretty  conclusion  to  the  idiot's  story,  full  of  sound 
and  fuiy,  signifying  nothing — I  look  simply  to  the  utter  paltriness  of 
the  climax,  supposing  it  reached.  And  if  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  climax  were  the  "highest  gratification"  open  to  me,  I  would 
instantly  devote  myself  to  preaching  up  the  discontinuation  of  the 
race.  The  greatest  service  I  could  render  to  Humanity  would  in 
that  case  be  to  cut  short  its  bead-roll  if  only  by  half  a  dozen  items. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  from  the  warmth  with  which  I  have 
expressed  myself  in  this  matter,  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  anywhere 
stated  his  conviction  that  there  is  no  future  life  for  the  individual 
man,  or  no  Divine  Arbiter  of  the  conditions  of  such  a  life.  That  he 
has  such  a  conviction  would  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  language  I 
have  quoted,  but  a  writer  must  not  be  held  strictly  to  a  casual 
phrase.  Sir  John  Lubbock  everywhere  expresses  himself  cautiously 
and  respectfrdly  upon  religious  questions ;  and  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  rebuke  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  saying,  or  seeming  to  say,  that 
collective  man  may  forfeit  his  religion.  In  &ot^  the  readers  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  cannot  afi&rm  that  his  books  afford  them  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  his  religious  belie£  All  we  can  certainly  say  is 
that  opinions  such  as  bis  upon  human  progress  and  the  foundations 
of  ethics  are  usuaUy  found  affiliated — ^in  my  opinion  they  by  necessity 
of  reason  affiliate  themselves — ^to  some  form  of  agnostioisnoL  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  assumed  termmui  a  qm^  so  far  as  the  natural  history  of 
man  is  ooucemed,  is  utter  barbarism.  His  UrrnxMU  ad  quern  is  a 
Utopia  of  civilisation;  and  I  cannot  see  any  way  of  associating 
Theism  with  these  conditions. 

But  in  this  respect  Sir  John  is  simply  a  typical  man,  and  one  can 
only  wish  that  all  religious  d<^matists  were  as  candid,  as  fair  to 
opponents,  and  as  careful  not  to  overdraw  the  bowstring  as  he  is. 
Tlukt  he  w  a  typical  man  in  the  particulars  I  have  instanced  is 
certain,  and  he  is  so  in  others.  A  gentleman — a  man  of  business — 
a  man  of  .science — a  politician — a  firm  believer  in  the  leading  nine- 
teenth century  ideas — ^with  strong  convictions  as  to  the  duties  of 
''the  State" — and  remarkably  moderate  and  sane  (to  use  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  phrase)  through  it  all ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  a  member  of  parliament  more  clearly  representative  of  the 
"most  i^pproved"  tendencies  of  the  hour  than  this  cultivated  -and 
energetic  Englishman.  Unfortimately,  my  sympathy  with  those 
"  approved "  tendencies  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  my  doing  him 
much  more  than  negative  justice.  And  some  of  the  qualities  of  his 
writing  are  of  the  kind  that  do  not  attract  me.  I  can  heartily  admire 
their  clearness,  their  candour,  their  shrewdness,  the  command  over 
detail  which  they  exhibit,  their  occasional  humour,  their  freedom 
from  bitterness,  and  their  evident  good  feeling,  but  I  feel  keenly  the 
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VBnt  of  colour,  wannth,  height,  and  ornament.  Not  a  aiiiigle  sen- 
tence dwells  on  my  mind  by  its  own  mere  wei^t  or  beauty,  and  not 
a  single  eloquent  touch  can  I  recalL  Now  amd  then  there  is  a  hint 
of  pathos,  but  it  is  exceedingly  businesslike,  and  you  are  not  allowed 
to  dwell  upon  it.  Of  all  this,  taken  by  itself,  no  reasonable  perscm 
could  eomj^ain.  Sir  John  is  a  man  of  adence  and  a  thinker,  and  we 
do  not  look  for  heat  and  colour  where  dry  light  is  most  wanted.  But 
I  am  bound  to  note  the  facts  az  md^caivaM,  The  way  in  which  he 
abstains  from  passing  moral  judgments  is  admirable,  and  his  reasons 
are  well  assigned ;  but  one  is  somewhat  startled  to  find  how  little 
emotion  he  displays  ik  going  over  his  long  story  of  misery  and 
degradation.  He  stands  fiilly  excused  by  his  own  faith  in  &e 
^*  cheering  proepects "  of  oinr  race,  foimded  on  ''  strictly  soientiiio 
considerations,"  (^^  Origin  of  Ciyilisation,'^  p.  323),  but  I  am  ahnost 
tcm^pted  to  say  that  really  a  fellow  oughi  to  be  a  man  of  business^  a 
rich  baionety  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  man  of  science,  to  take 
all  this  so  oooUy,  and  to  talk  about  ^'cheering  prospects''  at  the  end. 
It  has  been  said  that ''  Don  Quixote"  is  the  most  melancholy  book 
that  ever  was  written.  It  must,  however,  give  way  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  two  volumes ;  and  yet  they  do  not  record  a  single  fact 
which  can  be  said  to  alter  that  estimate  of  savage  man  which  one's 
fancy  forms  for  itself  before  one  has  read  traveUara'  tales.  One 
thing  that  strikes  me  veiy  forcibly  on  turning  over  these  weary 
pages  is  the  perpetual  difficulty  we  are  placed  in  by  the  want  of 
psychological  capacity  in  traveUers.  How  is  this  to  be  got  overf 
You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  have  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher  along 
with  those  of  a  roaming  adventurer,  and  yet  the  outcome  of  a  want  of 
psychological  skill  in  an  observer  in  such  matters  is  simply — ^that 
you  cannot  trust  his  obso-vations.  Nor  does  the  matter  seem  to  me 
to  be  much  mended  by  collating  and  comparing  the  travellers'  tales 
as  Sir  John  and  others  have  done.  Tour  first  inclination  on  dipping 
into  such  books  is  to  buret  out  crying,  or  dash  your  head  against  a 
wall ;  but,  when  you  have  a  little  recovered  yourself,  you  say,  '^  This 
is  all  my  eye--what  djoez  it  remind  me  of  1 "  and,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
the  analogy  comes — it  is  all  just  like  the  sham  anecdotes  of  remark- 
able men  that  you  read  in  your  Punch : — 

"Bnxke  had  such  a  horror  of  parsnipB  that  if  they  came  on  table  he  instantly 
took  xefOge  in  a  neighboormg  mews.  Jeremy  Bentham  invariably  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  a  veterinacy  surgeon  in  evening  costaine.  Archbiahop  Tillotaon 
asked  evexy  ifacanger  to  whom  he  was  introdnoed  whether  lie  had  any  relations 
in  the  Ezdse ;  if  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  Prelate  gazed  at  his 
chaplain,  and  instantly  went  oat  fishing/* 

And  you  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  ^'  111  have  grounds  more  relative  than 
this."  At  least  I  do.  The  persons  who  can  report  a  &ct  properly 
are  as  few  as  those  who  can  interpret  one  properly.  And  the  instances 
in  which  I  have  with  success  ventured  to  correct  the  most  positive 
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statements  of  fact  by  '^  competent "  authorities,  founding  myself 
entirely  on  the  d'  prion  probabilities  of  the  case,  have  been  very 
much  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  put 
any  meaning,  however  casually,  into  the  stupid  canon,  ^'  Only  a  &ct 
can  prove  a  fact.'' 

As  for  the  "  cheering  prospect "  of  indefinite  improvement  in  the 
human  race  by  means  of  "civilisation''  I  can  say  little,  because, 
unless  there  were  room  for  very  much  more,  I  should  fear  being 
taken  to  doubt  every  view  of  human  progress ;  whereas,  it  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  I  doubt ;  nay,  I  utterly  deny  it,  and 
agree  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that  man  may  degrade  in  mass  as  well 
as  in  the  exceptional  cases  which  are  all  that  Sir  John  will  hear  of. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  "among  civilised    nations  at  the 

present  day it  is  indisputably  the  mediocre,  if  not  the 

low,  both  as  regards  morality  and  intelligence,  who  succeed  the  best 
in  life  and  multiply  the  fastest."  And  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  that  "  our  race  is"  (in  modem  civilisation)  "  over-weighted, 
and  appears  likely  to  be  drudged  into  degeneracy  by  demands  that 
exceed  its  powers." 

The  claims  made  in  behalf  of  "Science,"  in  respect  to  human 
progress,  by  men  like  Sir  John  Lubbock — and  he  is  a  representative 
man  in  this  respect  also— appear  to  some  of  us  so  grotesquely  wide 
of  the  mark  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  characterise  them. 
Professor  Huxley  has  said  somewhere — I  fiEuacy  it  occurs,  for  one 
place,  in  some  question  of  his  at  the  Scientific  Conmiission  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — ^that  there  is  a  sort  of  feud, 
founded  on  prejudice,  between  the  literary  and  the  scientific  classes. 
Personally,  I  belong  to  no  "class;"  I  have  the  interest  of  an 
amateur  in  all  the  sciences,  and  some  of  my  own  special  studies,  such 
as  Psychology  and  Language,  lead  straight  into  Biology  and 
Anthropology,  for  instance.  But  it  may  well  vex  the  least  prejudiced 
to  see  how  &st  things  seem  tending  to  the  point  long  ago  predicted 
in  terms  by  the  present  pen, — the  formation  of  an  arrogant  scientific 
caste,  whose  pretension  it  shall  be  to  take  up  the  whole  of  life  into 
their  sublime  fingers  and  manipulate  it  as  they  please.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  too  sane  a  man,  too  full  of  humour,  and,  I  believe,  toq 
kind-hearted  and  too  sound  an  Englishman,  not  to  flinch,  when  it 
comes  to  a  push,  fix>m  'many  of  the  practical  issues  of  his  own  beliefs. 
But  he  has  sufficiently  disclosed  that  he  has  strong  ideas  of  the  rights 
of  "Science,"  as  a  regulative  instrumentality  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  He  was  with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  others  in  demanding, 
in  the  census  papers,  certain  returns  that  start  a  line  which, 
pushed  as  far  as  it  will  go,  would  place  the  whole  population  under 
State  medical  inspection.  The  reader  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  say  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  have  any  such 
aim,   I   only  say  that  is  the    final    outcome    of    all    such    dab- 
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bling.  But  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  are  men  of 
science,  and  plenty  of  them,  who  have  such  an  aim,  and  who  are 
deliberately,  ingeniously,  and  I  will  add  basely  and  sneakingly 
feeling  their  way  to  it.  There  is  no  stopping  on  this  line  till  you 
come  to  the  regulation  of  Marriages  by  a  Sanitary  Board,  and  the 
introduction  at  every  birth  of  State  Inspectors,  with  spirometers, 
dynamometers,  and  the  like,  to  decide  whether  the  infant  shall  live, 
or  shall  be  suppressed  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  This  would 
be  very  charming.  Had  it  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  we  should 
have  had  neither  Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Goethe,  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
The  last  might  have  been  put  into  a  quart  pot  when  he  was  bom  \ 
Voltaire  was  so  small  that  it  was  months  before  he  was  christened, 
and  the  baptismal  register  was  falsified  in  order  to  evade  the  law : 
neither  Goethe  nor  Victor  Hugo  was  expected  to  live.  True,  Dr. 
Bridges,  the  distinguished  Comtist,  assured  us  in  the  FortnighUy 
Review — having  referred  to  the  pagan  practice  in  these  matters — ^that 
that  practice  would  never  be  revived  in  civilised  societies  because 
man  could  not  ''go  back  &om  his  acquired  instincts  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  "  (these  were  nearly  the  exact  words) ;  but  strange  to  say, 
I  did  not  find  this  assurance  of  Dr.  Bridges'  assuring.  I  constantly 
See  " humanity,"  in  single  cases  and  in  groups,  ''going  back  "  on  such 
an  awful  scale  that  I  see  no  presumption  whatever  against  civilisation 
coming,  politely  and  legally,  to  the  pass  which  Sir  John,  who  evidently 
loves  the  young,  has  denounced  as  having  been  so  dreadful  in 
Tahiti.  Well,  it  certainly  is  dreadful  to  think  of:  so  let  us  keep 
a  jealous  eye  upon  any  action  of  "the  State,"  at  the  dictate  of 
"  Science,"  which  ever  so  remotely  looks  in  any  such  direction.  The 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  most 
sickening  legislation  that  ever  entered  the  head  even  of  a  man  of 
science;  and  there  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort  in  the  back- 
ground. This  will,  from  time  to  time,  peep  over  the  fence  and 
demand  a  footing  in  the  name  of  "  Science."  On  every  ground,  indeed, 
I  would  sacrifice  much  if  I  could  hope  to  arouse  my  countrymen  and 
coimtrywomen  to  the  great  danger  they  run  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  tyrannous  pretensions  of  banded  experts  claiming  for  Science 
as  a  regulative  power  more  than  ever  "  the  Church  "  claimed  in  the 
dark  ages. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  incidental  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
ideas  appears  to  me  to  deserve  considerable  attention — ^but  to  say 
what  occurs  to  me  upon  his  suggestion  as  to  the  ralation  of  Authority 
and  Utility  in  primeval  ethics  would  make  this  page  too  heavy,  and  I 
can  take  another  opportunity.  But  I  may  say  here  that  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  so  many  writers  on  ethical  problems 
should  encirnxber  the  inquiry  into  the  first  postulates  of  morals,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  few  and  bare,  with  inquiries  about  the  natural 
history  of  all  the  varied  moral  dicta  which  have  obtained  the  assent  of 
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Conscience  at  different  times  among  different  people.  A  few  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  will  be  aware  what  my  own  view  is — ^viz.,  that 
there  is  one  and  one  only  absolute  and  invariable  moral  posttdate,  and 
that  whatever  duty  is  not  covered  by  this  is  of  varying  obligation. 

Before  closing  I  must  quote  from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  replies  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  the  following  paasage  :— 

«  Tha  <mlj  other  case  whioh  he  quotes  is  that  of  the  highland  Esquimaux, 
who  had  no  weapons  nor  any  idea  of  war.  The  Dnke's  comment  is  as  follows : 
*  No  wonder,  poor  people  I  They  had  been  driren  into  regions  where  no 
stronger  race  coold  desire  to  foUow  them.  Bat  that  the  fathers  had  once 
known  what  war  and  violence  meant,  there  is  no  more  oonoliisive  proof  *-.>mwi 
the  dwelling-plaoe  of  their  children.'  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  head  of 
a  great  Highland  Clan  should  regainl  with  pity  a  people  who,  having  *  once 
known  what  war  and  violence  meant,'  have  no  long^  any  neighbours  to 
pillage  or  to  fight;  but  a  Lcwlander  can  hardly  be  expected  seriously  to 
regard  such  a  change  as  one  calculated  to  excite  pity,  or  as  any  evidence  of 
degradation." 

Unless  Sir  John  is  giving  us  here  a  joke  wilhm  a  joke,  he  is  unjust 
to  the  Duke — who  is  certainly  not  a  humourist  himself,  but  whose 
"  poor  people  "  here  is,  of  course,  not  intended  seriously.  And  can 
Sir  John  mean  to  deny  that  the  absence  of  weapons  of  war  or  know- 
ledge of  war  as  an  art  might  be  presumptive  proof  of  "  degradation  % " 

Henry  Holbeach. 

P.S.— This  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  make  a  postscript  to  the  paper  on 
the  Duke  of  AigyU,  which  contained  the  following  foot-note : — 

<'  In  Mr.  MacDonald's  Disconrses  on  the  Miracles,  and  in  a  Ohristma^^ay 
sermon  by  a  Roman  OathoUo  prelate,  I  saw  it  stated  that  it  is  a  lam  that  a 
dropped  stone  will  fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  that  if  a  hand  interposed  to  catch  the 
stone  prevoLte  its  reaching  the  earth,  'a  higher  law'  has  intervened  to  control 
the  first  If  this  is  what  the  Duke  means,  I  should  Hke  to  hear  what  some 
groat  physicist  has  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Certainly,  '  I  have  not  so  learned  * 
the  law  of  gravitatioin." 

Of  course  I  knew  that  scientific  authority  could  only  have  one  thing  to  say 
on  such  a  subject ;  but  if  any  specific  deliveranoe  had  been  serionsly  reqniredt 
it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  foUowing  sentences  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
in  the  OmUm/pwiury  JRevietv  for  May  last : — 

**  Mr.  Kingsley  enunciates  a  quite  exceptional  view  of  gravitation.  As  con- 
ceived by  astronomers  and  physicists,  gravitation  is  a  universal  and  ever-acting 
force,  which  portions  of  matter  exercise  on  one  another  when  at  sensible  dis- 
tances ;  and  the  km  of  this  force  is  that  it  varies  directly  as  the  mass  and 
inTcrsely  as  the  sqnaro  of  the  distance.  -Mr.  Kingsley^s  view  is  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  '  defeated '  if  a  stone  is  provented  from  falling  to  the  ground — 
that  the  law  '  struggles '  (not  the  force),  and  that  becanse  it  no  longer  pro- 
duces motion,  the  '  inevitable  action  of  the  laws  of  gravity '  (not  of  gravity)  la 
suspended :  the  truth  being  that  neither  the  f  eroe  nor  its  law  is  in  the  sUghtsst 
degree  modified.  Further,  the  theozy  of  natural  processes  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  arrived  at,  seems  to  be  that  when  two  or  moro  forces  (or  laws,  if  he  prefers 
it)  come  into  play,  thero  is  a  partial  or  complete  suspension  of  one  by  another. 
Whereas  the  doctrine  held  bymen  of  science  is,  that  tiie  forces  are  all  in  full 
operation,  and  tiie  effect  is  their  reealtant." 


TU    QUOQUE. 

AN  IDTLL  IK  THE  GOIffSBBVATaBT. 


"  —rompron$^nout, 


Ou  ne  romprons-nous  poi  ?  " — 

Le  D^iT  Ahoubbux. 


NELLIE. 


If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 
Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 

I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 
If  I  were  you  ! 


FBAKK. 


If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected, 

Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew, 

I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recollected. 
If  I  were  you  ! 


NELLIE. 


If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 
Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 

I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  McTavish, 
If  I  were  you  ! 


FBANK. 


If  I  were  you,  who  vow  you  cannot  suffer 
Whiff  of  the  best — the  mildest  "  honey-dew," 

I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 
If  I  were  you  ! 


NELLIE. 


If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter, 
Even  to  write  the  "  Superfine  Review, — " 

A  A  2 
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FRANK. 

No,  I  should  doubtless  find  flirtation  fitter, 
If  I  werd  you  I 

NELUE. 

Really!  You  would?  Why,  Frank,  you're  quite  delicious, — 

Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue  ; 
Borrow  my  fan.     I  would  not  be  suspicious, 

If  I  were  you  !   * 

FRANK. 

''  It  is  the  cause."     I  mean  your  chaperon  is 
Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.     Adieu  1 

/  shall- retire.     Td  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 
If  I  were  you  ! 

NELLIE. 

One  does  not  like  one's  feelings  to  be  doubted, — 

t 

FRANK. 

One  does  not  like  one's  friends  to  misconstrue, — 

NELLIE. 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee-bit  pouted  1 — 

i 

FRANK. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  piqu^y  too. 

NELLIE. 

Ask  me  to  dance.     I'd  say  no  more  about  it, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

*      IWaUz,    Exeunt. 

Austin  Dobson. 


RAMBLES    IN   SUSSEX. 


I. 

I  LIKE  to  go  to  church  without  going  into  church.  A  patch  of  white 
clover  in  West  Tarring  churchyard  is  my  pew-cushion  this  golden 
Sunday  morning.  The  luscious  scent  of  a  field  of  red  clover  comes 
in  wafts  upon  the  lazily  wandering  breeze.  Birds  are  chirping. 
Parish  notices  rustle  on  a  board  within  the  porch,  and  the  board  taps 
like  a  drowsy  woodpecker  upon  the  wall.  Psalm  ajad  prayer,  priesfs 
solo  and  people'^  rustic  responses,  the  peal  of  the  organ  and  the  heavy 
uprising  and  downsitting  of  the  ponderously-booted  worshippers,  find 
their  way,  pleasantly  softened,  from  the  cool  shady  inside  of  the 
church  to  the  sunny  air  without. 

"  Coom  on,"  shouts  an  old  man  in  a  white  smock  frock  to  some 
cows  that  are  very  leisurely  plodding  in  straggling  file  to  the  grey 
&rm  buildings  just  outside  the  churchyard — once  appurtenances  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  manor-house,  when  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  came  down  to  this  quiet  place  to  rest  or  hide.  Other 
farming-men  in  shirt-sleeves  are  basking  on  corn-ricks.  A  lass  and 
two  swains  have  shirked  church  and  are  flirting  in  the  green  tree- 
shaded  paddock  that  adjoins  the  churchyard,  gravely  watched,  as  if 
in  reproach,  by  a  gingerbread-and-white  cow.  A  brown  hen  is  cluck- 
ing  complacently  as  she  follows  her  speckled  brood  of  cheeping  chicks 
dodging  in  and  out  between  the  graves.  A  woman  in  black  comes 
out  of  the  church  and  makes  her  way  to  a  tombstone,  the  inscription 
on  which  she  reads — stopping  now  and  then  to  spell.  Then  the 
parish-clerk,  in  black  broadcloth  and  white  choker,  comes  out  to  get 
a  breath  of  outside  air.  When  he  sees  a  profane  watering-placer  in 
tweed  suit,  straw  hat,  and  canvas  shoes,  instead  of  decorous  "  Sunday 
best,"  lying  on  the  grass  taking  notes,  the  old  man's  cheerful  face 
turns  to  stone.  He  fixes  me  with  his  eye  as  if  he  meant  to  mesmerise 
me,  stares  at  me  for  five  minutes  without  a  word,  and  then  stalks  into 
the  church  again.  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  is  going  to  tell 
the  vicar  or  the  churchwardens  of  me,  and  I  shift  my  place  from  the 
porch  to  the  other  side  of  the  church,  passing  on  my  way  a  stoneless 
grave  completely  covered  with  plucked,  withered,  wild  convolvuluses 
and  red  poppies.  I  cannot  hear  the  vicar  now,  but  I  have  a  book  of 
his  in  my  pocket — "Parochial  Fragments,"  by  John  Wood  Warter,B.D. 
— discursive,  erudite,  orthodox,  Southey-worshipping,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  son-in-law  of  Southey — ^benevolent  and  urbane,  too, 
save  for  now  and  then  an  outpouring  of  a  little  vial  of  not  very 
vitriolic  wrath  on  the  heads  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church — "  immar- 
cessible  as  amaranth,"  in  Mr.  Warter's  eyes  and  phrase.    In  this  ruiul 
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* 
parish  the  "  Doctor "  was  edited.     A  memorial  window  of  Southey 

was  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  church  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Warter, 
now  herself  deceased.  It  is  a  fine  old  tower  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a 
spire  of  wooden  shingles,  grey  and  glistening  like  granite,  rising  plea- 
santly, though  a  little  awry,  above  rich  foliage.  The  weather-cock  at 
the  top  t8  a  cock — a  gilt  one,  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  straining 
as  if  ho  wanted  to  perch  on  the  point  of  the  rusty  lightning-conductor 
at  his  aide.  The  tower  and  chancel  were  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  still  older.  The  first  Edward  was  king  when 
they  stood  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands.  I  am  going  to  be  as 
learnedly  ecclesiastico-antiquarian  as  I  please.  Haven't  I  given 
4«.  6(i.  for  Mr  Warter's  half-guinea  book,  and  pray  mayn't  I  crib  from 
it9  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  has  stalls  and  carved 
muereres.  If  you  don't  know  what  a  miserere  is,  listen  to  this  from 
Du  CSange.  (I  never  saw  the  book  in  my  life,  but  then,,  you  see,  I 
am  going  to  take  my  full  four-and-sixpenn'orth  out  of  Mr.  Warter's 
book.)  "  MuericordioE,  Sellulee,  erectis  formarum  subselliis  appositee, 
quibus  stantibus  senibus  vel  infirmis  per  misericordiam  insidere  con- 
oeditiuv  dum  alii  stant.  Nostris  misericordes  vel  Patiences"  The  church 
is  oalled  a  Twelve-Apostle-arch  church — five  on  each  side,  one  for  the 
tower,  and  another  for  the  chancel.  A  good  many  of  the  tombstones 
are  orangchbrown  and  hoary  with  age  and  lichens — ^their  inscriptions 
quite  blotted  out,  or  scaled  away ;  amongst  them  this,  which  used  to 
be  read  on  a  stone  hard  by  the  Lych-gate  : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  Bodie  of  John  Parson  :  the  only  Sonne  of  William  Parson 
of  Salvington  :  who  was  btuied  the  fowerth  Day  of  March,  16S3. 

**  Yoathe  was  his  age : 
Virginitle  his  state  : 
Learning  his  love  : 
Consaiiiption  his  fate." 

West  Tarring,  one  of  the  many  Ingi  or  pastures  the  Saxons 
colonized,  was  once,  comparatively,  an  important  place.  A  letter  for 
Worthing,  for  instance,  would  have  borne  the  supplementary  address, 
''near  West  Tarring;"  and  now  Worthing,  within  living  memory  a 
sparsely  peopled  fishing  and  smuggling  hamlet,  is  a  thronged 
watering-plaoe,  whilst  West  Tarring  is  about  the  most  slumberous 
litfele  village  to  be  found  within  the  four  seas. 

If  ita  street  were  only  straight  a  cannon-ball  might  be  fired  down 
it  maoy  a  time  throughout  the  day  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
httman-  life.  On  its  busiest  working-day  it  is  still  so  quiet  that 
little  children  from  London  speak  in  a  whisper  as  they  glance  at  its 
old  beam-and-plaster  and  shore-pebble  cottages,  and  say,  ''  It  seems 
like  Sunday." 

Athelstan  gave  the  manor  of  Tarring  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Canterbury ;  and  in  Domesday  Book  the  Archbishop  of  that  ilk  is 
entered  as  its  owner.  At  that  time  it  had  two  churches,  but  one 
has  vanished,  even  utterly  from  the  memory  of  local  tradition. 
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If  we  crofls  the  road  we  shftll  see  an  old  ecclesiastioaL  looking 
building  roofed  with  brown  and  grey  Horsham  stone — ^both  roof  and 
walls  dotted  with  nipplewort — ^the  old  Rectory  House,  or  Thomas  k 
Becket's  Palace,  as  it  is  called.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  Thomas 
k  Becket  lived,  and  kept  wild  beasts,  and  planted  fig-trees.  In  the 
glossy-leaved  shady  avenues  of  the  fig  gardens  adjoining,  their  sue- 
oeasors  flourish.  In  Lancing,  too,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  mild 
part  ol^  West  Sussex,  in  which  the  fuchsia  runs  up  inip  a  tree  and 
forms  a  bushy  hedge  in  almost  every  garden,  however  humble,  fig-trees 
are  common.  Brown  Turkey,  black  Ischian,  the  Marseilles  or  Mada- 
gascar, the  large  green,  and  the  smooth  green,  are  the  chief  kinds  in 
cultivation.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  Italian  fig-eater  comes  over 
and  levies  tithe  upon  it.  Near  the  Rectory  Croft  there  used  to  stand 
— perhaps  still  stands,  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  modernised — the 
Archbishop's  Brasinium^  JSrasin^hiue,  BraaenrTiose,  or  Brew-house. 
Beer  slk  hundred  years  ago  used  to  be  valued  in  Tarring  at  Id.  the 
four  gallons,  a  carcase  of  beef  at  1«.  4d,y  of  mutton  4<2.,  a  hog  8d,,  a 
hen  a  halfpenny,  a  goose  ditto,  a  hundred  eggs  lef.,  a  quarter  of 
wheat  la.  6(f.,  of  oats  8d  Henry  VI.  granted  a  charter  for  holding 
a  market  at  Tarring  for  this  reason,  that,  whilst  Tarring  buyers  and 
sellerB  were  at  Broadwater  market — only  a  mQe  off — "  they  that  were 
abyding  and  beleyving  in  the  said  towne  stille  in  the  mene  while 
by  the  said  enemys,  the  Kynges  enemys  of  Ffrance,  Breteyne,  Spayne, 
and  other  partys,  had  dyvers  times  been  taken  prisoners  and  byn 
slayn  as  well  the  men  as  the  women,  childer,  maidenes,  wives,  and 
doters  therin  beying  and  beleyving." 

Before  leaving  West  Tarring  I  will  quote  Mr.  Warter's  description 
of  a  predecessor  of  the  old  gentleman  who  looked  me  so  severely  and 
sQently  in  the  face  outside  the  porch : — 

''  He  is  one  of  a  race  almost  extinct — ^an  honest  man  with  in- 
firmities-^old  James  Long,  the  parish  clerk.  Seventy  and  five  yeaiB, 
man  and  boy,  he  has  heard  these  church  bells  call  to  prayer  ;  forty 
and  five  years  he  has  officiated  as  clerk  and  sexton.  When  his  turn 
to  depart  comes,  I  question  if  his  place  will  be  better  filled,.  Obstinate 
at  times  as  a  quadruped  I  need  not  name,  he  is  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent, plain-spoken  and  trustworthy.  A  chronicler  of  bygone  days,  he 
is  familiar  with  every  one's  history,  and  his  local  knowledge  is  exten- 
sive. He  takes  heed  to  no  changes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  creation  ;  respectful  withal,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
his  successive  masters,  as  he  familiarly  calls  the  clergy.  He  is  a  "keext 
observer,  and  has  great  knowledge  of  character.  OtherwhUes, — to 
use  a  Sussex  phrase, — his  occupation  is  that  of  a  gardener,  and  he 
has  kept  a  diary  for  forty  years  and  more.  The  first  thing  he  does, 
when  his  day's  work  is  over,  is  to  jot  down  his  casual  observations, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  weather.  Some  time  ago  he  was 
offered  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  this  document,  but  he 
declined  to  take  it ;  and  he  was  right.     It  is  h\&  familiar  /    .    .    •    • 
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To  him,  perhapB,  I  may  have  done  a  good  turn  in  my  ministerial 
capacity.    .    •    .    •    Perhaps  the  old  man  cannot  say — 

'  In  mj  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood,' 

but,  nevertheless,  '  his  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty,  but  kindly.' '' 
And  now  on  a  Monday  morning  as  golden  as  the  day  before,  with 
a  balmy  west  wind  blowing,  across  the  great  field  hard  by  West 
Tarring  church.  A  brown-faced  farmer  is  jogging  over  it  on  horse- 
back, speaking  cheerily  to  the  old  men  who  are  turning  over  the 
almost  black  heaps  of  cut  peas  with  ash  sticks.  His  white  setter, 
putting  up  his  tail  like  a  palm  branch,  gallops  hither  and  thither 
snuffing.  Golden  com,  uncut  and  in  stocks  and  stacks,  succeeds  to  the 
peas,  and  to  that  red  clover.  Over  a  stile  made  of  a  cart-axle  into 
oats  and  a  potatoe-field  planted  with  young  trees.  More  com  falling 
before  the  sickle,  with  huge  dandelions  waving  here  and  there,  and 
out  into  a  lane  where  lilac  scabious,  corn-cockle,  mallow,  thyme, 
thistles  with  white  butterflies  on  them,  hemlock  and  white  and  pink 
yarrow,  and  white  and  pink  convolvuluses  and  pink  and  purple 
heather  grow  profusely  on  both  hedgebanks,  with  honeysuckle  and 
wild  clematis  drooping  over  them.  A  white  pony  stands  at  a  smithy 
door.  A  new-fangled  agricultural  implement  is  waiting  outside  to  be 
mended,  but  the  forge  roars,  and  the  hammers  clink,  and  the  waiting 
rustics  gossip  with  the  blacksmiths  as  they  have  done  for  hundreds 
of  years — ^most  probably  on  the  self-same  spot.  The  church  and  the 
smithy  seem  to  me  the  historic  centres  of  country  life — blinking  on 
generation  to  generation — more  than  any  other  buildings  preserving 
the  identity  of  the  village  or  hamlet.  But  Durrington  has  no  church 
now.  Ruined  ivy-plumed  side-walls,  in  a  grassy  enclosure,  in  which 
blue-eyed,  brown-skinned,  white-haired  toddlers  are  playing,  are  all 
that  remains  of  its  old  chapel.  There  are  no  graves,  named  or  name- 
less, in  the  green  old  chapel-yard.  The  dead  of  Durrington  are 
buried  in  West  Tarring  churchyard,  but  according  to  tradition  they 
used  to  be  carried  across  the  Downs  to  Steyning.  On  again  past 
flower-fuU  hedges,  hedgebanks  and  ditches,  over  which  black-spotted 
brown  butterflies,  and  tiny  blue  butterflies,  and  now  and  then  a  Bed 
Admiral  are  fluttering,  into  the  richly  wooded  Arundel  road.  Swallows 
are  zigzagging  overhead,  the  stonechat  is  making  its  stonechatter  in 
the  gorse, — ^there  goes  a  blackbird: — ^yonder  spreads  and'  then  falls 
into  closer  order  a  flock  of  fieldfares — partridges  rise  plump  and  brown 
from  the  ripe  com.  A  glass  of  Sussex  ale  at  a  roadside  house,  in 
which,  although  noon  is  still  two  hours  ofl*,  some  unseen  politician  in 
a  drowsy  but  still  beerily-dogmatic  tone  is  discussing  the  probable 
supply  of  com  for  the  coming  year.  "  Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  says 
to  his  imseen  companion,  who  only  answers  with  admiring  grunts. 
"  Don't  you  believe  it,  mas'r.  Tain't  the  drain  that  doos  it  I  tell 
ye  that  at  this  present  time  there's  enough  laid  up  in  the  isle  o 
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Malter  to  last  Great  Britain  seven  'ear — Great  Britain  and  all  her 
terri — tories." 

Under  the  park-trees  that  overhang  the  road  grow  great  yellow 
fiingoses  big  enough  to.  serve  as  music-stools  for  the  Miss  Tom- 
thumbs.  Blackberries  in  big  bunches  are  fast  reddening  in  the 
hedges.  Ivy  runs  over  the  grey  walls  in  mantle-like  patches.  Ivy- 
clad  tree-trunks  stand  ankle-deep  in  fern.  "To  Clapham  and 
Patching  "  says  the  finger-post  that  points  up  a  lane  bordered  on  each 
side  with  a  gn«8y  terrace  planted  irith  firs,  in  whose  tops  the  wind 
is  sighing  like  the  sea.  Cottages  of  brick  with  iron  casements — ^not 
much  bigger  than  dolls'-houses — thatched  cottages  of  plaster,  pargeted 
plaster,  and  brick  and  beams,  slate-roofed  cottages  of  brick  and  ^ore- 
pebbles  turn  up  here  and  there.  The  sulphur  and  claret-coloured 
hollyhocks  almost  overtop  some  of  them.  The  thatch-eaves  of  the 
backs  of  others  slope  down  into  onion  beds,  and  are  buried  in  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes.  Fruit  may  be  a  failure  elsewhere,  but  here 
rosy-cheeked  apples  hang  in  cottage  gardens,  and  green  pears  are 
turning  golden  on  cottage-walls.  Just  outside  the  door  of  every 
cottage  is  a  well.  Sheep  bells  are  tinkling,  lazy  cooks  crowing  as  if 
they  were  yawning ;  geese  are  gabbling  in  home-closes,  and  ducks  are 
dabbling  in  olive-brown  ponds  as  thick  as  duck-gravy.  Where  the 
road  forks  I  take  the  wrong  turning,  and  trudge  into  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Clapham,  from  which  a  glimpse  of  Chichester  Cathedral  can 
be  got.  ^'  Am  I  right  for  Patching  1 "  I  ask  of  an  upright,  ruddy  6ld 
shepherd  who  comes  over  a  gate  with  an  orthodox  crook  in  his  hand, 
and  followed  by  a  sheep-dog  that  looks  like  a  bundle  of  tarry  oakum. 
Siibridety  as  he  toucheth  his  hat  and  answers,  ''  No,  sir,  you.be  gooin' 
right  away  from  Patchin*.  There  be  the  church  on  the  brow  yonder." 
That  anyone  cannot  find  his  way  to  Patching,  with  the  church  before 
his  very  eyes,  is  a  rich  joke  to  the  old  shepherd.  It  is  the  event  of 
his  not  very  eventful  day,  and  no  doubt  will  be  the  leading  topic  in 
his  conversation  for  half  a  week.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
picturesque  in  Patching  Church,  except  its  position.  Islanded  in  the 
quietness  of  its  green  graveyard  it  stands  just  on  the  edge-slope  of 
the  treeless,  breezy  downs. 

Through  woods  in  which  truffles  and  orchises  grow,  and  again 
through  flowery  lanes,  with  butterflies  and  golden-banded  humble-bees 
embossed  on  teazle-heads,  to  Angmering.  What  a  thoroughly  old 
Saxon  soimd  the  name  has  I  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  a  young 
donkey  is  rolling  under  a  great  walnut  tree.  An  aged  bitch  is 
sunning  herself  at  the  door  of  the  old  inn.  As  soon  as  the  newcomer 
orders  lunch,  the  dog  follows  him  to  his  seat.  In  vain  the  pretty 
barmaid  calls  "  Fan,  Fan ! "  Fan  has  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
budge  whilst  bread-and-cheese  is  going. 

Such  a  funny  old  luncheon-room !  The  boards  clean  scrubbed,  but 
greyish-brown  with  age,  and  on  to  them  is  nailed  a  broken-backed 
bagatelle-board,  one  flap  of  which  is  covered  with  chapped  oil-cloth 
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and  the  other  with  '^  green  "  baize,  as  mangy  and  duaty  as  a  Hackney 
Eoad  grass-plat.  A  fly  drives  up,  and  the  inn  is  thrown  into  a  great 
state  of  excitement. 

"  There's  a  carriage— you  go." — "  I  can't  leave  the  bar — ^you  go." 
— '^  No,  I  a'n't  fit ; "  such  are  the  whispered  scraps  of  talk  bandied 
about  from  inn^maiden  to  inn-maiden. 

The  ''  carriage  company's "  custom  turns  out  to  be  rather  disap- 
pointing. The  gentleman  of  the  dose-packed  cargo  descends,  and 
after  having  made  numerous  inquiries  as  to  what  the  hotel  contains, 
orders,  for  himself  and  party  of  six  ladies,  half  a  pint  of  stout ! 

Through  more  pleasant  undulating  country,  with  the  harvesters  at 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  or  carrying  little  kegs  of  ale  from 
Foxes-under-the-Hill  and  suchlike  publics.  A  wheelwright's  door, 
smeared  with  patches  of  blistered  red,  black,  and  blue  paint,  creaks  in 
the  gentle  breeze.  Wheel-less  carts  rest  flounderingly  on  the  haw- 
thorn-hedged, chip-and-shaving-littered  grass  plat  in  front.  Berry- 
brown  youngsters  peeping  between  the  bushes  in  cottage  gardens, 
menace  one  another  with  the  passing  stranger,  calling  him  "  pelisse- 
man  "  and  ''  black  Bogie."  When  he  ha»  passed,  they  become  con- 
temptuously courageous,  and  shout  '' Boo-boo-boo "  after  him  in 
defiance.  A  bewildered  old  woman  comes  up  to  him,  with  a  fieituous 
smile,  and  asks  the  way  to  Bognor  or  Littlehampton — no,  she  means 
that  she's  come  fix)m  Bognor — or  was  it  Hampton  1 — and  she's  been 
told  to  go  to  a  place  nine  or  ten  miles  along  the  shore.  Is  there  such 
a  place  as  World's  End — or  Worsing — or  what  was  it  1 

Giving  the  old  woman  as  definite  directions  to  Worthing  as  her 
f^^culties  permit  her  to  receive,  I  strike  off  through  a  wood  for  the 
shore.  Little  wild  rabbits  start  up  at  my  very  toes.  The  rough  lane 
grows  steeper,  and  brings  me  on  to  the  top  of  Highdown  Hill.  It  is 
covered  with  blue-bells.  On  its  slope,  in  a  clump  of  trees,  an  old 
miUer  lies  buried  m  what  were  his  own  grounds.  Behind,  the  cloud- 
shadows  chase  one  another  over  the  green,  white,  and  yellow  downs, 
crowned  with  the  dark  diadem  of  Chanctonbury  Ring.  On  the  blue 
sea  the  cloud-shadows  rest  and  move  like  floating  filmy  Deloses.  On 
the  east,  Brighton  can  plainly  be  seen,  and  the  wall  of  white  cliffs 
that  ends  in  Beachy  Head.  On  the  west  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a 
lavender  cloud.  From  the  rich  foliage  between  the  Downs  and  sea 
rise  the  tower  of  Broadwater  church,  West  Tarring  and  Gk)ring  spires, 
and  the  little  weatherboard  turret  of  old-fashioned,  picturesque, 
flower-smothered  West  Ferring. 

And  so  back  to  Worthing,  past  the  black  canvas-sailed  mill,  grind- 
ing slowly  in  the  midst  of  cut  and  uncut  com  in  the  great  Heene 
field,  and  the  green-tufted  grey  ruins  of  Heene  chapel,  in  whose  green 
graveyard  moulder  the  bones  of  forgotten  dead.  Its  font  has  become 
a  garden  ornament ;  the  last  heard  of  its  bell  was  that  it  had  become 
a  dinner  bell  \  and  the  very  name  of  Heene  will  soon  be  swallowed  up 
in  that  of  West  Worthing.  Charles  Camden. 


EDITORS   AND    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  editor's  letter-box  is  not  often  opened  bond  fide  to  the  general 
public.  There  are  many  Tnx>ng  impressions  current  about  it.  One 
•  is  that  the  amatory  correspondence  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  print 
in  different  magazines  is  manufactured.  Some  of  it  is,  but  not  for 
want  of  a  good  supply  of  the  real  article.  I  have  seen  letters  by  the 
score  from  lads  and  lasses  asking  the  most  innocently  amusing 
questions  about  sweethearts,  and  weddings,  and  '^  all  that.''  ^^  How 
soon  after  we  first  knew  each  other  should  I  allow  a  gentleman  to 

kiss  me  ?  " "  Is  it  proper  to  sit  on  a  gentleman's  knee  after  he 

hafl  been  paying  his  addresses  about  three  months  1 " ^'  A  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  only  seen  twice  altogether  took  me  to  Rosherrille, 
and  while  there  kissed  me  several  times  hy  forcey  though  very  polite 
in  his  manners.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  inform  my  aunt,  with 
whom  I  am  residing,  having  lost  my  mother  1 " — I  have  seen 
questions  like  these  by  the  dozen  in  the  editor's  box.  But  I  am  now 
going  to  quote  letters  of  a  very  different  and,  indeed,  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  character,  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  come  into 
my  hands. 

First,  I  will  give  the  very  roughest  specimen  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice, — italics  and  all,  just  as  it  came. 

"  To  iiie  Editor  of  •  *  *  *  Sir,  It  is  a  great  pity  you  could 
not  find  anything  but  an  abortion  to  review  my  book.  Look  at  the 
*  *  *  *  paper  of  Sunday  and  you  will  see  a  favouraJble  review 
ifforthy  of  my  book.  Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  notices,  only  five 
or  six  attacked  the  work,  and  they  show'd  they  did  not  know  the 
subject  they  were  writing  about.  But  your  dirty  soviCd  rascal  went 
further,  for  he  descended  to  gross  abiue^  and  personally  inauUed  me. 
What  a  farce  it  is  your  pretending  to  edit  a  newspaper  when  you  lend 
your  colunms  to  base,  malicums,  unprincipled  scribblers.  If  you  have 
a  spark  of  manliness  about  you,  you'll  bring  me  face  to  flEu^e  with  the 
DOG  who  has  personally  insulted  me.     Yours,  &c.  &c." 

And  here  I  might  even  add  the  fellow's  name,  without  committing 
any  breach  of  decorum ;  for  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  prison  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  through  the  medium  of  this 
very  work  of  his.  The  review  referred  to  in  the  letter  contained 
nothing  "  personal ; "  but  it  was  a  direct  exposure  of  the  character  of 
the  work.  It  was  about  the  most  stupid  and  impudent  book  I  ever 
saw. 

Side  by  side  with  /.his  abusive  letter,  I  will  place  one  of  a  much 
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pleasanter  kind.     There  is  a  homhomit  about  it  which  provokes  a 

smile  as  innocent  as  itself : — 

"To  the  Editor  of  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  Dear  Sir,  For  some  time 
past  I  have  missed  with  much  regret  the  lucubrations  of  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
which  used  so  often  to  grace  your  columns.  I  have  been  a  regular 
subscriber  to  your  journal  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  beg  to 
express  a  hope  that  this  omission  is  not  due  to  ill  health  on  the  part 
of  *  *  *  .  *.  If  so  I  hope  he  will  shortly  be  restored,  so  that  he 
may  again  wield  his  powerful  and  interesting  pen  for  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  mankind,  as  on  former  occasions.  I  am,  My  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  faithftdly."    Then  followed  name  and  address,  all  correct. 

The  poor  beushful  contributor  begged  the  editor  to  ask  this  friendly 
correspondent  to  "  draw  it  mild  "  next  time.  It  is  not  often  that 
editors  get  letters  so  kindly,  though  sometimes  they  do.  A  word  of 
real  appreciation  from  a  competent  person  is,  of  course,  very 
cheering. 

In  the  letters  of  the  incompetent  critics,  one  may  observe  that  an 
article  is  almost  always  a  "  lucubration ; "  a  poem  an  "  eflftision." 

The  number  of  correspondents  who  are  down  upon  you  for  the  most 
trifling  mistake  is  wonderful.  Serious  errors  in  the  very  same  article 
will  pass  unnoticed,  while  thirty  correspondents  will  join  in  a  war- 
dance  of  triumph  over  a  blunder  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The 
blunder  will  have  no  oiganic  relation  whatever  to  the  main  topic,  and 
will  furnish  no  index  whatever  of  either  the  care  or  the  capacity  of 
the  author ;  but  your  correspondents  will  as  freely  belabour  him  with 
abuse  and  ridicule  as  if  he  was  a  convicted  duffer.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  (in  an  article)  made  fifty  sixpences  come  to  two  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings. The  error  was,  of  course,  purely  mechanical ;  he  at  first  took 
the  price  of  the  thing  spoken  of  to  be  a  shilling,  found  out  his  error, 
altered  the  price  in  the  MS.,  and  forgot  to  alter  his  total.  Oddly 
enough,  too,  his  revised  proof,  in  which  the  error  was  wholly  cor- 
rected, got  mislaid ;  so  that  the  mistake  appeared  in  print.  Then 
began  a  war-dance  of  triumphant  discoverers.  One  or  two  wrote 
sensible,  jocular  letters ;  but  the  majority  poured  forth  taunts  and 
sarcasms  of  a  kind  such  as  might  perhaps  be  deserved  by  a  proved 
"  welcher "  or  pickpocket.  One  filled  four  sides  of  paper  with  the 
most  elaborate  ridicule ;  and  another  sent  the  contributor  a  copy  of 
Wightman's  Arithmetical  Tables,  price  one  penny. 

Now  an  incident  like  this  is  more  significant  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear.  It  shows  how  very  stupid  some  people  can  be,  and  how  glad 
they  are  of  an  opportunity  of  putting  others  in  the  wrong.  The  error 
was  not  of  the  least  consequence  ;  it  was  obviously  mechanical  \  and 
it  stood  side  by  side  with  other  errors  of  a  really  serious  kind  which 
arose  in  the  printing — (the  author's  "  revise  "  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
not  made  use  of) — ^but  neither  of  the  substantial  mistakes  attracted 
the  notice  of  these  triumphant  *'  braves  " — ^not  one. 
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*It  may  be  remarked  for  the  benefit  of  small  fault-finders  in  general, 
that  when  human  care  has  done  its  best  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  every  newspaper,  book,  and  magazine  contains  a  certain  percent- 
age of  error.  The  thing  that  usually  excites  my  wonder  is  the  skill 
and  accuracy. of  the  printers'  share  of  the  work. 

Some  of  the  grammatical  and  other  criticisms  which  editors  and 
contributors  receive  are  of  an  almost  incredibly  stupid  kind.  Their 
arrogance  too  is  very  striking.  Because  the  man  has  paid  a  penny  or 
sixpence  or  what-not  for  his  periodical,  he  seems  to  think  himself 
entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  whole  of  it,  as  if  he  were  the  only 
human  being  to  be  catered  for,  and  were  an  absolutely  omniscient 
scholar.  I  have  been-—"  correspondentially  " — ^himted  out  of  litera- 
ture as  an  ignorant  incapable,  because  I  had  used  the  phnuse  and 
which — ^with  perfect  propriety.  The  critic  had  seen  the  use  of  the 
relative  in  this  form  condemned  in  certain  cases,  and  had  carried  off 
the  idea  that  it  was  never  right.  "  If  this  should  meet  his  eye,"  I 
will  give  him  a  lesson  gratis.  In  the  following  sentence  the  words 
and  wMch  are  correctly  used  : — "  This  lake,  which  is  situated  dec,  &c., 
and  which  contains  brackish  water,  is,"  &c.,  &c.  In  the  following 
they  are  wrong : — "  This  plant,  being  a  flowering  shrub,  and  which 
bears  a  red  berry,"  <fec.,  &c. — There  ! 

Some  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  began  in  a  periodical  of  large  cir- 
culation some  letters  which  were  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  courtship 
of  a  working  man  and  a  housemaid.  In  these  it  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  put  some  touches  of  bad  grammar )  but  my  friend  took  great 
care  to  make  these  appear  to  "  come  natural"  He  was  only  too  suc- 
cessful. The  editor  received — fropi  an  educated  correspondent, 
dating  from  far  westward — ^a  letter,  informing  him  that  such  "  un- 
grammatical  stuff"  was  a  disgrace  to  the  magazine. 

This,  like  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  trifle  of  no  particular 
significance.  Biit  another  verdict  must  be  passed  upon  the  number 
of  letters  sent,  which  attribute  bad,  even  base,  motives  to  editors  and 
contributors.  The  Spectator  lately  said,  quite  truly,  that  if  editors 
were  to  print  some  of  the  letters  they  were  receiving  week  by  week, 
they  would  have  to  meet  an  action  for  libel  fpr  every  number  printed 
— at  least,  the  statement  was  something  like  that,  and,  at  all  events, 
such  a  statement  would  be  no  exaggeration.  Let  us  take  an  instance 
or  two  of  correspondential  virulence. 

A  friend  of  mine  cut,  in  print,  a  very  harmless  joke  about  Sir 
Wilfrid  LawsotL  The  editor  immediately  got  a  letter,  four  sides 
long,  accusing  him,  in  so  many  words,  of  receiving  bribes  from  the 
publicans  to  write  down  Sir  Wilfrid  The  remainder  of  this  precious 
letter — ^which  is  now  at  my  left  hand — ^was  occupied  in  stirring  up 
the  poor  editor's  mind  on  the  subject  of  everlasting  damnation. 

Again,  a  friend  of  mine  once  put  a  few  sentences  in  print  about 
vacoiBationi  expressing  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the 
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editor  immediately  got  an  abusive  letter  charging  him  with  taking 
bribes  from  "  the  doctors  to  write  up  their  beastly  practices " ;  this 
letter  also  contained  libellous  statements  about  third  parties. 

And  here  I  will  stop,  for  I  see  my  way  to  a  moral.  Before  you 
criticise  what  a  man  has  written  be  sure  you  read  it.  If  you  will 
just  condescend  to  learn  this  simple  lesson,  you  will  find  yourself 
repaid  for  the  abruptness  with  which  I  now  sign  myself 

A  Disgusted  Journalist. 


THE    BALLAD    OF    THE    WAYFARER. 

(Old  Style.) 


0*BR  the  cheerless  common, 

Where  the  bleak  wmds  blow, 
Wanders  the  wan  Woman ; 
Waysore  and  weary, 
Through  the  dark  and  dreary 
Drift-bed  of  the  Snow, 
In  her  pale,  pinch'd  features  snowing  'tis  and  sleeting ; 
By  her  side  her  little  Son  runs  with  warm  heart  beating. 
Clinging  to  her  wet  robe,  while  she  wails  repeating : 
**  Further,  my  child,  further — further  let  us  go  ! " 

Fleet  the  Boy  doth  follow. 
Wondering  at  her  woe ; 
On,  with  footfall  hollow, 
O'er  the  pathway  jagged 
Crawls  she  wet  and  ragged, 
Restless  and  slow. 
"  Mother ! "  now  he  murmurs,  mid  the  tempest's  crying, 
"  Mother,  rest  a  little — I  am  faint  with  flying — 
Mother,  rest  a  little  ! "    Still  she  answers,  sighing, 
"  Further,  child,  and  faster — further  let  us  go  ! " 

But  now  she  is  sitting 
On  a  stone,  and  lo ! 
Dark  her  brows  are  knitting, 
While  the  Child,  close-clinging 
To  her  raiment  wringing, 
Shivers  at  the  snow. 
"  Tell  me  of  my  father  I  for  I  never  knew  him ; 
Is  he  dead  or  living  ?    Are  we  flying  to  him  % " 
*i  Peace,  my  child  ! "  she  answers,  and  the  voice  thrills  through  him ; 
"  When  we  wander  further — further ! — thou  shalt  know." 

(Wild  wind  of  December, 

Blow,  wind,  blow ! — ) 
"  Oh,  but  I  remember  ! 
In  my  mind  I  gather 
Pictures  of  my  father, 
And  a  gallant  show. 
Tell  me,  mother,  tell  me-— did  we  always  wander  % 
Was  the  world  once  brighter  %     In  some  town  out  yonder 
Dwelt  we  not  contented  ] "     Sad  she  seems  to  ponder. 
Sighing,  "  I  will  tell  thee — ^when  we  further  go." 
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"  Oh,  but,  Mother,  listen  ! 
We  were  rich,  I  know  I 
(How  his  bright  eyes  glisten  !) 
We  wer6  merry  people. 
In  a  town  with  a  steeple. 
Long  long  ago ; 
In  a  gay  room  dwelling,  while  your  face  shone  brightly, 
And  a  brave  man  brought  us  food  and  presents  nightly. 
Tell  me,  'twas  my  &ther  1 "     Now  her  face  looms  whitely. 
While  she  shivers  moaning,  "  Peace  !  let  us  go  ! " 

How  the  clouds  gather  ! 
How  the  winds  blow  ! 
"  Wlw  was  my  father? 
Was  he  Prince  or  Lord  there. 
With  a  train  and  a  sword  there  % 
Mother,  I  vnll  know ! — 
I  have  dreamt  so  often  of  those  gallant  places  ; 
There  were  banners  waving — I  could  see  the  faces — 
Take  me  to  my  father  ! "  cries  he  with  embraces, 
While  she  shivers  moaning,  "  No,  child,  no  ! " 

While  the  Child  is  speaking. 

Forth  the  Moon  steals  slow, 
From  the  black  cloud  breaking. 
Shining  white  and  eerie 
On  the  wayside  weary, 
Shrouded  white  in  snow. 
On  the  heath  behind,  against  the  dim  sky  lying. 
Looms  the  Gallows  blackly,  in  the  wild  wind  sighing. 
To  her  feet  the  Woman  springs  !  with  fierce  shriek  crying — 
"  See  !  0  God  in  Heaven !  .  .  .  .  Woe,  child,  woe  ! 


I »» 


(Blow,  wind  of  December, 

Blow,  wind,  blow ! — ) 
"^Ao24  canst  not  remember — 
Thou  wert  but  a  blossom 
*  Suckled  on  my  bosom. 
Years,  years  ago ! 
Thy  Father  stole  to  feed  us ;  our  starving  faces  stung  him  ; 
In  yonder  Town  behind  us,  they  seized  him  and  they  hung  him ! 
They  "murder'd  him  on  Gallows-Tree,  and  to  the  ravens  flung  him  ! 
Faster,  my  child,  faster — faster  let  us  go ! " 

T.  M. 


THE 
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OFF    THE    SKELLIGS. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

**  Heaven  doth  with  ns  as  we  with  torches  do, — 
Kot  light  them  for  themaelyes ; — for  if  onr  yirtaes 
Did  not  go  forth  of  ub,  *twere  all  alike 
Ab  if  we  had  them  not." 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  when  Anne  and  I  reached  Miss  Tott's  small 
hoiisc.  How  close  and  confined  it  was !  how  dirty  and  feuied  it 
looked !  how  dim  the  windows !  and  oh,  the  blinds ! 

*'  I  am  sure  I  shall  detest  this  part  of  London/'  I  said,  when  Anne 
and  I  were  left  alone  in  my  bedroom. 

"  I  dare  say  this  is  the  closest  and  dirtiest  part,  miss/'  said  Anne 
in  her  ignorance. 

Miss  Tott  was  very  kind.  My  restlessness  and  my  craving  for 
action  excited  her  observation  directly,  and  she  took  me  to  church — 
a  particular  chui'ch  that  she  liked,  because  the  service  was  so  earnest, 
ishe  said,  and  so  beautifiiL  She  also  took  me  to  Covent  Garden  to 
choose  flowers  to  help  to  decorate  it.  The  services  of  this  church,  she 
told  me,  were  so  soothing  to  a  spirit  wearied  with'  worldly  dissipation 
and  the  fatiguing  pleasures  of  society.  Poor  woman  !  neither  she  nor 
I  knew  anything  about  society.  She  led  as  dull  a  life  as  possible.  I 
gathered  that  by  dissipation  she  meant  balls,  parties,  theatres,  and 
all  the  crowd  of  a  London  season;  but  she  could  not  afford  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  I  believe  she  thought  she  was  soothed  because 
some  fiushionable  people,  who  really  were  overpowered  with  the 
fatigues  of  too  much  of  this  world's  .pleasure,  felt  that  their  minds 
were  soothed. 

I  wanted  not  calm,  but  action.  My  mind  was  highly  strung :  I 
dreamed  of  the  sea ;  I  wanted  my  brother,  and  felt,  day  by  day  moro 
keenly,  how  cruelly  thoughtless  it  was  of  Mr.  Brandon  to  have  taken 
him  away  from  me,  just  that  he  might  more  easily  amuse  him  at  the 
time^    I  wanted  also  to  forget  that  scene  in  the  wood.    The  fluttering 
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of  those  leayesthat  let  in  wandering  spots  of  sunshine  I  often  heard 
quite  distinctly  when  I  sat  silent,  and  the  passionate  tones  of  the 
noble  voice  that  had  said  ignoble  things.  It  seemed  too  near  me 
now,  too  prominent;  it  was  almost  intolerable  sometimes,  and  I 
cmTod  the  power  to  dismiss  the  mental  echoes  of  its  lovely  tones,  and 
St.  Geoige  with  them,  for  ever.  So  in  a  veiy  few  days,  having  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  could  not  be  happy  with  Miss  Tott,  and  that  I 
should  like  to  be  near  the  British  Museum,  I  sallied  forth  with  Anne. 
We  bought  a  map  of  London,  called  a  cab,  and  were  set  down  close 
to  that  veritable  institution. 

We  stood  on  the  pavement  consulting  our  map,  while  the  sentry 
looked  on  with  a  supercilious  air.  I  decided  that  I  would  have 
lodgings  in  Russell  Square  or  Gordon  Square;  so  we  proceeded  to 
that  locality,  but  did  not  find  any  families  there  who  desired  to  take 
lodgers.  We  then  bought  a  copy  of  the  TvmMy  and  while  we  ate  some 
soup  in  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  we  looked  out  for  advertisements,  and 
foiind  several  that  seemed  to  promise  what  we  wanted.  As  we  left 
each  of  these  houses,  Anne  said  quietly,  but  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, that  she  was  sure  it  was  not  at  all  the  right  place  for  me  to  live 
in,  and  she  was  also  sure  Mrs.  Henfii^y  would  agree  with  her.  So  I 
found  I  had  Anne  to  please  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  soon  decided 
against  them,  and  went  home  tired  but  hopeful. 

The  next  day,  however,  in  a  street  near  the  Museum  we  foimd  a 
widow  lady,  formerly  the  wife  of  a  curate  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  she  gave  us  such  imexceptionable  references,  and 
ofifered  both  board  and  lodging  on  such  reasonable  terms,  that  I 
thought  I  must  venture  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  disadvantage 
eonneeted  with  her  rooms  which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  let  them. 

She  frankly  told  me  that  there  was:  she  did  not  take  any 
boaiders  but  ladies,  and  she  gave  music  lessons  every  morning,  and 
had  a  singing-class  twice  a  week.  Ladies  did  not  generally  like  the 
music,  and  would  not  stay  with  her.  Moreover,  she  had  three  little 
boys,  who  went  to  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  she 
dined  at  one  o'clock,  and  could  not  change  the  hour. 

The  terms  were  very  reasonable,  and  I  was  told  that  I  should  have 
the  use  of  the  small  dtning-ro6m  every  day  after  two  o'clock ;  but 
that  all  my  meals^  excepting  my  tea^  I  was  to  take  with  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  my  proposed  hostess,  did  not  seem  to  believe  that  I 
would  stay  with  her  long, — ^hardly  thought  at  first  that  I  woiQd  come 
to  her  at  aU;  but  she  could  refer  me  to  three  clei^gymen,  she  was  an 
undoubted  gentlewoman,  and  her  house,  though  the  furniture  was  to 
the  last  degree  faded- and  shabby,  was  exquisitely  neat  and  dean.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  Anne  was  contented,  and  as  we  retired  she 
she  thought  this  was  the  kind  of  place  Mrs.  Henfrey  -\iirould  approve. 

''  Aie  you  to  describe  it  and  Mrs.  B<^ton  to  hert "  I  inquired. 
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"  Y08,  ma'am,"  she  replied. 

I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  world  after  all;  I  was  looked  aflber 
through  my  maid.  The  idea  was.  not  unpleasing.  Not  one  of  that 
family,  exoepting  Valentine,  had  proposed  to  oorrespond  with  me; 
but  I  was  thankful  to  find  that  Mrs.  Henfrey,  who  took  so  little  notice 
of  any  one,  was  yet  imder  the  impression  that  it  behoved  her  not 
utterly  to  lose  sight  of  me.  So  we  took  those  rooms,  and  ix^  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  haying  settled  money  matte^rs  with  Miss  Tott, 
we  went  to  them. 

Exoitemei^,  novelty,  resolution,  and  expects^tion  h^  hitherto  kept 
me  up.  I  had  been  busy  too,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  first  hpyr 
of  idleness  would  be  a  trying  one.  So  it  wa^^  however.  We  arrived, 
were  welcomed,  my  boxes  were  taken  upstairs,  these  was  a  diapute 
with  the  cabman,  my  clothes  were  impaoked  and  laid  iu  the  dxmera 
by  Anne,  and  then  she  retired  to  her  own  little  room,  and  I  was  left 
alone. 

I  was  standing  before  the  glass,  as  I  well  remember,  putting  on 
my  brooch.  It  wanted  an  hour  to  tea-time,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
I  did  not  like  to  go  downstairs  in  the  strange  house,  so  I  had  told 
Anne  to  call  me  when  tea  was  ready. 

The  first  odd  sensations  that  I  had  were  physical  My  hand  began 
to  tremble  so  that  I  could  not  fiisten  the  broooh,  aad  lookmg  at  my- 
self in  the  glass  I  perceived  a  sudden  paUor,  i^pd  bogan  to  feel  very 
cold ;  an  extraordinary  sense  of  forlomness  followed,  and  an  undefined 
terror  at  the  prospect  which  lay  before  me. 

I  went  and  laid  myself  down  on  the  bed,  and  drew  the  quUt 
over  me ;  a  longing  that  was  almost  unbeaxable  cam«  and  throbbed 
in  my  temples  and  sang  in  my  ears,  with  the  sound  of  the  sea»  and 
the  washing  of  waves,  and  the  voices  and  trampling  of  sailors'  feet.  I 
wanted  Tom  and  my  undo ;  I  wanted  my  own  home,  my  cabin,  my 
berth.  This  outer  world  that  I  had  been  .thrust  into  was  ahnost 
intolerable ;  but  nothing  could  be  done.  I  knew  not  in  what  waters  the 
''  Curlew  "  might  then  be  rooking ;  but  I  could  get  bi^)k  to  the  house 
I  had  come  from.  I  yearned  for  it  unspeakably.  I  thought  of  Valen- 
tine and  his  father,  and  wanted  to  be  near  them.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  bluebells,  and  all  that  I  had  suffered  in  the  wood  where  they 
grew,  I  almost  believe  that  in  that  hour  of  misery  I  should  have  fled 
from  London  and  wmded  my  way  back  ag^n  intp  the  neighbourhood 
that  I  had  so  lately  left. 

But  I  did  nothing. 

Oh!  how  could  I — ^how 'could  I  have  come  away  to  this  desolate 
London)  I  moved  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and  became  conscious 
that  such  sudden  weakness  had  overpowered  me  as  left  me  no  strength 
to  rise.  I  shivered,  and  fkintly  longed  to  draw  more  clothes  over  me, 
but  could  not. 

<'Whatcaiitbisber'wiuBinybewfld^]:edthou|^1»<    ''Ami  ill,aiid 
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« 

therefore  nervous  and  terrified?  or  has  this  sadden  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  to  be  desolate  made  me  ill  9 " 

Still  lying  quiet  in  my  bed,  with  no  power  to  rise,  no  power  to  shed 
tears,  and  feeling  every  limb  grow  colder,  I  heard  Anne  at  last ;  but 
the  sound  of  her  voice  was  dim.  I  thought  she  was  outside  the  door, 
but  opening  my  dull  eyes  I  saw  her  leaning  over  me.  I  could  then 
rouse  myself  sufficiently  to  say  that  I  did  not  feel  well,  and  she  pre- 
sently brought  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter  to  the  side 
of  the  bed ;  and  when  I  failed  to  raise  my  head,  she  said,  tenderly, 
''  What  is  it,  my  dear,  sweet,  pretty  lady  ? ''  and  set  down  the  cup, 
and,  lifting  me,  laid  my  head  on  her  bosom,  began  to  chafe  my  hands 
and  comfort  me,  drawing  the  blankets  about  me,  and  folding  me  in 
her  strong  motherly  arms.  Oh  !  how  comfortable  was  the  feeling  of 
nearness  to  something  that  lived  and  cared  for  me.  I  drew  myself 
close  to  her,  and  held  her  fast. 

To  my  surprise  her  next  words  were,  "  You're  not  afraid,  ma'am, 
are  you  1 " 

I  waz  afraid,  I  answered. 

'*  You  have  no  call  to  be,  ma'am.  I've  been  expecting  the  time 
when  you  would  break  down.  You've  been  too  busy  by  half,  think- 
ing of  all  manner  of  things,  and  running  about  here  and  there." 

I  answered,  ''  I  could  not  bear  to  be  idle.  I  did  not  wish  to 
think  about  living  alone  till  I  was  compelled  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  but  now  you  must  think  about  it,  because  it  has 
begun.  You're  not  so  badly  off,  are  you,  ma'am,  as  the  disciples  were 
when  the  Lord  of  glory  told  'em  He  must  leave  them,  and  yet  He 
said  that  He  would  send  them  a  Comforter  that  should  make  them 
better  off  than  they  had  been  with  Him  9  Well,  ma'am,  we've  not 
lost  anything  so  dear  as  the  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  Saviour  on 
earth ;  and  yet  if  we  pray  the  Father,  He  will  send  the  Comforter  to 
us  as  well  as  to  them.  So  we  have  no  need  to  feel  as  if  we  were 
desolate." 

I  tried  to  assent,  and  held  her  fast  lest  she  should  go,  for  her  words 
were  healing  medicine  to  me.  She  gave  me  the  tea.  ''  Oh ! "  I  said, 
''  I  don't  know  how  to  live  by  myself,  away  from  every  one  that  used 
to  care  for  me." 

I  asked  her  to  read  to  me.  It  was  to  be  something  in  the  Bible  that 
would  do  me  good.  I  let  her  make  her  choice,  and  to  my  surprise 
she  began  to  read  what  I  have  always  thought  the  most  affecting 
chapter  in  the  whole  Bible,  the  first  chapter  of  Ruth.  It  lost  nothing 
by  the  grave,  soft  voice  of  reverent  gentleness,  nor  by  the  slight  pro- 
vincial accent ;  and  the  moment  the  familiar  narrative  began,  I  felt 
such  an  anguish  of  sympathy  with  that  ancient  trouble  and  its  mourn- 
ful relation  that  my  desire  to  bear  up  utterly  gave  way,  and  I  wept 
with  such  passionate  distress  as  seemed  to  be  my  heart's  expression 
of  its  own  sorroW;  and  of  its  aching  over  an  earthly  woe. 
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"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee."  No  one  had  said  so  to  me. 
Thinking  of  that,  I  wept  yet  more,  and  hid  my  face  and  sobbed  with 
yearning  imspeakable  in  the  arms  of  my  kind  servant. 

"0  Anne!"  were  the  first  words  I  could  utter,  "I  cannot  help 
this." 

''  No,  ma'am,"  was  her  answer, ''  and  you  should  cry  as  much  as 
you  can ;  that's  what  you  want ;  and  then  you  will  be  ever  so  much 
better." 

I  did  cry  heartily,  but  did  not  feel  much  the  better  for  it,  though 
I  did  feel  gratefUl  to  think  of  the  kind  of  maid  whom  I  had  secured 
— ^a  woman  who,  now  that  I  was  ill,  made  herself  at  once  my  guardian 
and  my  comforter. 

She  stayed  with  me  that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  aa  my  pulse 
was  to  the  last  degree  feeble,  she  talked  of  sending  for  a  doctor.  That 
roused  me,  and  I  managed  to  get  up  and  be  dressed.  That  day,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  dark  day ;  all  sorts  of  melancholy  fears  oppressed 
me,  and  anguish  of  heart  at  being  so  utterly  away  from  every  one  who 
cared  for  me. 

I  remember  little  that  passed.  I  lay  on  a  small,  hard  couch, 
and  looked  out  into  the  mews,  or  listened  to  Anne's  reading  and 
talking. 

I  could  eat,  I  could  sleep ;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  the  matter 
with  me  but  sudden  sinking  of  heart,  which  took  away  my  bodily 
strength. 

On  the  third  morning  when  I  awoke,  after  a  miserable  night,  I  saw 
Anne  enter  with  a  little  hamper.  "  From  Mr.  Valentine,  ma'am," 
she  said,  with  a  smile.  I  felt  roused  to  interest,  and  looked  on  while 
she  opened  it. 

"  How  did  he  know  my  address  V*  1  asked. 

"  I  wrote,  miss  :  I  said  I  would." 

She  opened  the  little  hamper.  First  came  out  a  good  deal  of  wet 
moss ;  then  a  glorious  bunch  of  cut  flowers,  which  it  did  me  good  to 
look  at ;  then  a  pot  with  a  geranium,  covered  with  buds,  and  pro- 
tected by  more  moss;  lastly,  a  paper  bag  of  new  potatoes,  and  a 
letter  folded  up  in  brown  paper.  To  describe  the  good  it  did  me  to 
lie  all  the  morning  looking  at  and  smelling  those  dewy  flowers  would 
be  impossible.  The  letter  too  amused  me  ;  it  was  as  full  of  nonsense 
as  it  could  hold ;  and  I  was  glad  to  perceive  that,  though  Anne  had 
given  my  address,  she  had  kept  my  illness  to  herself — ^thinking,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  my  own  aflair,  not  that  of  my  boy-lover,  who  all 
throughout  his  letter  kept  up  his  character  to  admiration,  and  con- 
cluded, by  way  of  P.  S.,  with  a  little  sketch  of  a  young  man  on  one 
knee,  presenting  a  huge  nosegay  to  a  girl.  A  comer  of  the  young 
man's  pocket-handkerchief  protruded  from  his  pocket,  and  was  conspi- 
cuously marked  V.  M. 

In  filing  and  puzzling  over  this  letter  I  spent  some  time.     I  then 
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sat  up  and  enjoyed  taj  delieate  new  potatoes,  and  was  truly  grateful 
to  find  that  my  strength  and  spirits  were  returning. 

I  got  up,  came  downstairs,  and  enjoyed  some  tea.  Oh  the  welcome 
change  !  and  oh  the  peaceful  sleep  that  followed  and  lasted  all  night 
long ! 

I  €ftnnot  say  that  durkig  those  dreary  days  any  distinct  trains  of 
argument  had  passed  tihreugh  my  mind  which  tended  to  prove  to  me 
that  as  solitude  was  my  lot  I  had  better  be  resigned  to  it ;  but  I  now 
felt  very  much  rssigned.  Veiy  different  from  the  despairing  sensa- 
tions of  my  first  waking  in  that  house  was  the  waking  of  this  sunny 
morning.  Anne  had  done  me  good,  time  had  done  me  good,  and  above 
all  the  comforting  reading  and  talking  had  done  me  good ;  cmd  in  two 
days — ^that  is  before  I  had  finished  the  last  of  my  new  potatoes — I 
was  able  to  take  a  walk,  and  in  less  thbn  a  week  I  was  begixming  to 
look  for  tome  little  bcyps  who  were  obliging  enough  to  want  to  learn 
Latin. 

I  soon  fbond  that  my  otdy  chance  of  earning  als  much  money  as  I 
wanted  was  to  be  a  morning  governess,  for  all  the  parents  to  whom  I 
applied  wanted  to  have  their  children  taken  care  of  for  the  whole 
morning.  From  nine  till  one  was  the  very  shortest  time  that  I  was 
asked  to  spend  with  any  family ;  and  for  that  amount  of  attention 
twenty  pounds  a  year  was  about  the  average  sum  offered.  This 
money  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  learn  wood-engraving,  for 
which  I  had  ahready  found  a  master. 

My  dreams  of  giving  an  hour's  lesson  a  day  were  conq)letely  over- 
thrown ;  but  t#enty-five  pounds  a  year  I  was  determined  to  have ; 
and  at  last  I  got  it,  firom  a  certain  elderly  widower,  whose  eldest  son 
was  ten  years  old,  but  delicate,  and  not  fit  for  school.  There  were 
two  other  boys  and  a  girl,  and  I  agreed  to  teach  them  from  nine 
o'clock  till  one. 

I  had  taken  Anne  with  me,  and  she  sat  in  the  room  where  my 
elderly  widon^er  was  condueting  his  examination  as  to  my  qualifica- 
tioDB.  ''  Is  that  your  mother ) ''  he  asked  when  he  had  satisfied  his 
mind. 

*'No,  myfnaid." 

Finding  that  astonishment  at  the  notion  of  my  having  a  maid  was 
overpowering  his  weak  faculties,  even  to  the  endangering  of  my 
prospeets,  I  explained  to  him,  that  I  possessed  enough  to  live  upon, 
but  wished  to  learn  an  expensive  art,  and  therefore  must  add  to  my 
income. 

As  he  did  not  recover  from  his  astonislmi^nt,  I  next  told  him  where 
I  was  living ;  and  after  I  withdrew,  he  came,  like  a  careful  widower, 
to  speak  to  my  hostess,  and  having  ascertained  from  her  that  what  I 
had  said  was  true,  he  left  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the  sooner  I 
could  begin  my  instructions  the  better. 

Accordingly  I  began  to  teach  the  very  next  monling.     Anne  went 
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with  me,  and  came  to  fetch  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  found  my  pupils 
very  refractory  at  first ;  but  by  degrees  I  got  them  into  good  order, 
for  happily  there  was  no  one  to  interfere.  My  employer  wctf  never  at 
home ;  indeed  from  the  day  when  he  engaged  me  I  saw  hdm  no  more  j 
and  the  nurse  upheld  my  authority,  and  treated  me  with  respect. 

For  the  first  fortnight  of  my  govemess  i|f^  I  was  too  much  tirBd 
during  the  afternoon  to  do  more  than  tak^  'IT quiet  stroll  with  Anne, 
or  lie  and  listen  to  her  reading ;  but  after  that,  as  vain  regrets  moved 
farther  into  the  background,  I  became  stronger,  and  began  to  take  iiay 
lessons  in  wood-engraving  with  great  delight.  But  the  philanthropy, 
the  charity,  the  usefulness,  where  were  these )  I  felt  aahamed  of 
myself  sometimes  when  I  looked  at  Anne's  quiet  face,  and  considered 
how  I  had  led  her  to  believe  that  she  should  spend  her  life  with  me 
in  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  ' 

I  had  been  considering  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  district  of  poor 
people,  and  when  I  mentioned  it  to  Anne  I  found  her  in  pcesession  of 
some  information  regarding  the  parish  in  which  we  were,  and  the 
clergyman  whose  church  we  attended.  Mrs.  Bolton  knew  the  clergy- 
man ;  he  was  in  great  want  of  ladies'  help,  both  in  the  SundayH9cho<d 
and  among  the  poor. 

Quite  fearlessly  and  ignorantly,  I  immediately  said  that  I  would 
take  a  district  and  also  a  class  in  the  school,  and  that  Anne  might 
have  a  class  also,  if  she  wished  it.  She  was  evidently  ddighted,  and 
I  felt  pleased  when  I  set  off  with  Mrs.  Bolton  to  call  on  the  said 
clergyman,  who  proved  to  be  a  pleasant  middle-aged  man,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  accept  as  much  help  as  we  could  give ;  but  shook  his 
head  at  the  notion  of  the  district,  remarking  that  I  was  ''very  young, 
very  young." 

Mrs.  Bolton  replied  that  my  maid  would  always  go  with  me. 

''  Well,  well,"  he  said,  ''I  don't  like  to  debar  you  from  the  blessed 
ofBce  of  ministering  to  others ;  but  the  district  just  now  vacant  is 
down  a  close  court;  the  people  are  rough,  poor,  untutored ;  and  I  can 
hardly  accustom  myself  to  the  notion  of  a  district  visitor  going  about 
with  a  maid." 

''  I  thought  it  would  not  be  right,"  I  said,  ''  for  me  to  go  alone." 

He  smiled.  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said;  and  he  went  on, 
''  I  suppose  I  must  allow  it.  I  wish  I  could  get  older  visitors^  Mrs. 
Bolton.     What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  maid  % " 

Anne,  who  had  walked  with  us,  was  sitting  in  the  hall ;  I  had  her 
brought  into  the  room  where  we  were  talking,  and  the  moment  he 
saw  her  his  countenance  cleared.  ''You  wish  to  have  a  class,  I 
believe  1 " 

"  If  you  please,  sir ;  I  should  think  it  a  great  privilege." 

"  I  have  a  class  of  little  boys  that  no  one  likes  to  take." 

"  Any  class,  you  please,  sir.     I  have  no  wish  to  choose." 

"  Can  you  be  punctual  % " 
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Anne  looked  at  me,  and  when  I  said  that  I  would  take  care  she  had 
it  in  her  power  to  be  punctual,  he  answered,  ''  Give  her  the  power, 
and  I  think  she  will  find  the  will,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  shake 
hands  with  her. 

Our  business  was  then  arranged  with  great  ease :  no  more  doubts 
whether  or  not  I  should  have  the  district,  no  more  hesitation  about 
my  class  ;  but  I  observed  that  though  the  instructions  about  these 
matters  were  ostensibly  given  to  me,  they  were  intended  for  Anne's 
edification  quite  as  much  as  mine. 

I  cannot  help  laughing  now  when  I  think  of  the  first  visit  we  paid 
to  that  district. 

I  put  some  buns  in  my  bag  for  the  children,  some  tracts  for  the 
parents,  and  took  with  me  a  pencil  and  some  paper  on  which  to  write 
tickets  for  meat  and  bread.     We  were  not  to  give  away  money. 

The  first  house  in  that  court  contained  six  rooms,  in  every  room  a 
faqiily.  Family  No.  1,  as  we  saw  fi-om  the  outside,  had  its  lower 
panes  stuffed  with  rags.     We  knocked  at  the  door  and  entered. 

A  villainous-looking  woman  was  sorting  rags  on  the  floor,  and  three 
ill-£%voured  girls  were  helping  her ;  two  sickly  babies  were  crawling 
about  half  naked.  The  disgusting  odour  of  that  room  cannot  be 
conceived  by  any  who  have  not  entered  such  a  one  ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  they  were  presiding  over  a  heap  of  damp  and  filthy  shoes,  a  heap 
of  greasy  silk,  a  heap  of  old  rope,  of  threadbare  cloth,  and,  lastly,  a 
heap  of  dusty  tow  that  one  of  the  girls  was  pidling  out  of  the  remains 
of  a  mattress. 

The  woman  came  forward,  gave  me  a  suspicious  look,  and  asked  me 
what  I  wanted. 

I  could  scarcely  breathe,  partly  for  the  vile  smell,  partly  for  the 
particles  of  tow.     I  was  fain  to  ask  her  if  she  woidd  like  a  tract. 

"  Can't  read." 

I  looked  towards  the  girls. 

"  None  on  'em  can't  read." 

"  Would  they  like  to  learn  1 " 

"  No,  they  wouldn't." 

'^  This  is  the  district  lady,"  Anne  remarked. 

"  I  knows  'em ;  often  seen  'em  with  their  worked  petticoats.  Never 
did  me  no  good." 

"  Is  there  anything  you're  in  want  of  ? "  I  was  fain  to  ask,  and  T 
fumbled  for  my  pencil. 

"  We  should  like  a  bit  o'  tea  and  sugar." 

So  I  wrote  a  ticket,  and  we  meekly  withdrew. 

"  0  Anne,"  I  said,  ''  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  dare  to  go  near  ^that 
woman  without  giving  her  something  \ "  and  we  were  both  so  sick  and 
faint  with  the  odious  fetid  smell  that  we  stood  a  few  minutes  on  the 
stairs  to  recover  ourselves  before  we  knocked  at  door  No.  2. 

Door  No.  2  opened  into  a  little  room  not  eight  feet  square,  and  by 
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the  fire  sat  a  oobbler  at  his  work,  mending  old  shoes  and  burning  the 
bits  of  leather  he  cut  off  from  them.  The  smell  of  new  leather  burning 
is  bad  enough ;  but  the  smell  of  old  leather  burning  is  a  smell  to  re- 
member for  ever. 

The  man  begged  our  honours  to  come  in,  and  we  contrived  to  do  so, 
bearing  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  we  could.  A  snuffling  noise  arrested 
our  attention  ;  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  wretched  bed,  and  indeed 
a  woman  was  lying  there  under  the  clothes,  as  we  soon  perceived  by 
the  thrusting  out  of  a  veiy  dirty  hand. 

"  Your  wife  is  iU  % " 

No ;  be^ng  our  honours'  pardon,  she  was  just  a  little  overcome 
with  the  dhrink,  and  sleeping  it  off,  the  crathur.  She  been  to  Common 
Garden,  she  had,  and  brought  a  lovely  barrowful  of  frew-it,  and  there  it 
was. 

There  it  was,  indeed,  in  baskets  under  the  bed  !  The  man  drew  out 
first  a  basket  of  green  gooseberries ;  then  one  of  mackerel,  anything  but 
fresh ;  then  several  huge  bundles  of  rhubarb  ;  lastly,  some  brocoli. 

Anne  asked  if  they  always  kept  the  things  they  sold  under  the  bed. 

"  Sure-ly,"  said  the  man  ;  "  where  would  we  find  a  better  place  ? " 

Hopelessly  filthy  and  ragged  he  was ;  the  floor  was  caked  with  dirt. 
I  should  have  liked  to  talk  with  him,  but  felt  so  much  overpowered 
that  I  was  fain  to  escape.     Anne  followed,  looking  pale  and  dispirited. 

When  we  knocked  at  the  other  rooms,  our  cobbler  followed  us  to 
explain  that  the  owners  of  the  rooms  were  out.  There  was  only  one 
room  occupied — ^that  was  the  garret,  for  a  woman  was  sick  there.  To 
her  room  we  bent  our  steps,  and  opened  the  door.  No  bed  presented 
itself;  only  a  heap  of  clothing,  and  shavings,  and  a  mat.  On  it  lay  a 
woman  with  a  brown  face,  dull  eyes,  and  white  lips.  She  was  rambling 
in  her  speech  ;  and  Anne,  imable  to  breathe,  rushed  to  the  window  and 
threw  it  up.  The  sweet  sunshiny  air  came  in,  and  the  woman,  who 
had  just  awoke,  seemed  at  the  sight  of  us  to  be  trying  to  collect  her 
poor  scattered  thoughts  and  speak  coherently. 

She  longed  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  Anne  promised  she  should  have 
one, — ^leaving  me  to  watch  while  she  ran  out  to  buy  some. 

In  ten  minutes  she  returned  with  some  wood,  lucifer  matches,  tea, 
sugar,  a  little  loaf,  and  a  mug  with  some  milk  in  it. 

She  had  bought  the  mug,  and  it  was  well  she  had,  for  there  was  no 
crockery  visible  on  the  bare  shelf.  She  went  and  borrowed  a  kettle, 
made  a  fire,  washed  the  poor  creature's  face  and  hands,  set  her  up, 
and  brought  her  the  tea. 

''  I  don't  get  no  better,"  said  the  woman,  moaning,  and  scarcely 
appearing  to  be  surprised  at  what  passed. 

"  How  can  you  expect  it,  my  poor  soul,"  said  Anne,  "  when  you're 
so  lost  in  dirt ) " 

The  woman  ate  slice  after  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  drank 
several  cups  of  tea  with  eager  relish.     Then  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
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let  me  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  her,  and  she  consented ;  but  I 
seemed  to  read  the  chapter  in  a  dream,  for  she  had  begged  to  have 
the  window  shut  again,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when  I  had 
reached  the  last  verse  I  fainted  away,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
my  life,  and  became  quite  insensible. 

I  suppose  Anne  dragged  me  out  of  the  room,  for  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  found  that  she  was  seated  on  the  stairs  with  me  on  her  knee ; 
and  she  was  so  pale  that  I  wondered  whether  she  would  faint  too. 

There  was  something  so  ridiculous  in  our  situation  that  we  both 
smiled. 

'*  0  Anne,''  I  exclaimed,  *^  I  would  not  be  found  here  for  a  good 
deaL     This  is  too  ridiculous.     What  shall  we  do  %  '* 

**  We  certainly  are  beaten  off  the  field  this  time,  ma'am,"  said 
Anne, 

We  got  up,  and  slowly  went  home,  where  we  refireshed  ourselves 
with  a  cup  of  strong  tea  and  some  biscuits.  I  began  to  perceive  that 
these  people  were  sunk  too  low  to  be  reached  by  me.  I  could  not 
hope  to  do  more  than  give  them  bread  and  meat  tickets,  and  J  began 
to  wish  I  had  chosen  some  other  useful  work  instead  of  a  district. 

Anne,  however,  was  not  of  my  mind.  As  she  walked  with  me  to 
give  my  pupils  their  lessons,  she  asked  if  she  might  visit  the  sick 
woman  again.  I  said  she  might,  and  gave  her  half  a  crown  ;  where- 
upon she  departed^  with  a  serene  look  of  joy  on  her  sweet  plain 
features.  All  the  real  usefulness  was  evidently  to  be  hers  :  I  could 
neither  clean  rooms  nor  wash  clothes,  and  both  these  things  she 
meant  to  do. 

When  she  was  describing  to  me  in  the  afternoon  how  she  had  hired 
an  iron  pot  of  the  cobbler  for  twopence,  and  how  a  woman  who  had 
a  tolerably  decent  room  had  agreed  to  take  in  our  poor  patient  for 
the  night,  and  help  to  limewash  the  walls  and  ceiling,  being  paid  for 
her  work  of  course,  Anne  observed,  "  I  feel  now,  ma'am,  as  if  we 
should  be  of  some  use." 

"  We  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Why,  ma'am,  you  support  me,  and  my  time  is  yours;  so  if  you 
choose  to  give  it  back  to  me,  why  you  give  it  to  them." 

I  said  I  would  give  her  all  I  could  of  her  time,  and  five  shillings  a 
week  of  the  ten  I  was  earning,  by  my  little  pupils.  The  other  five 
went  f(»r  the  lesson  in  wood-engraving. 

In  a  few  days  Anne  bought  some  coarse  calico  and  a  quantity  of 
dean  chaff  such  as  is  often  used  in  her  part  of  the  country  to  make 
beds  of  She  made  the  calico  into  a  bag  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  and  this  when  sewed  up  with  the  chaff  in  it  was  a  clean  and 
decent  thing  to  lie  on.  The  sick  woman's  rags  were  then  sold  by  her 
own  consent,  and  we  bought  a  very  little  cheap  furniture  for  her;  but 
Anne  remarked  of  her  that  she  was  not  poor, — ^at  least  she  had  no 
business  to  be  poor — ^for  when  in  health  she  earned  about  eleven 
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shillings  a  week.  She  was  what  is  called  a  decorator.  She  made  or- 
naments such  as  soldiers  and  footmen  wear,  doing  the  work  at  her 
own  place,  and  having  plenty  of  clothes  and  food  when  in  health,  but 
never  laying  anything  by  in  case  of  illness. 

In  about  ten  days  Anne  proposed  to  me  to  come  and  see  her.  No 
one  could  have  recognised  her.  She  lay  pale  and  gaunt  on  her  decent 
bed ;  her  room  was  sweet  and  fresh,  her  window  clean.  Anne  left 
me  with  her,  to  go  and  look  after  another  sick  person,  and  the  woman's 
eyes  followed  her;  then  as  she  shut  the  door,  they  opened  wide, 
and  she  said  to  me  with  a  gesture  of  awe,  "  Ain't  she  a  rare  one, 
missis  t" 

''  Yes,  she  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  has  she  not  1 " 

"  Been  everything,  she  has ;  but  for  all  that  she  tolled  me  truly  as 
it  was  you  that  pervided  die  brass." 

''  Yes,  I  gave  her  the  money.  I  liked  to  do  that,  for  I  could  not 
wash  and  clean  for  you  as  she  could." 

"  No,  ye  couldn't ;  I  wouldn't  let  you  come  inside  my  place  now,  if 
it  wasn't  so  clean." 

''  Yes,  it  is  fit  for  any  one  to  sit  down  in  now.  I  hope  you  mean  to 
keep  it  so." 

''  MMy  I  shall.    She'll  turn  her  back  on  me  if  I  don't." 

''  She  would  be  sorry,  no  doubt,  after  all  the  trouble  she  has  taken ; 
and  you  know  we  ought  to  try  and  please  those  who  have  been  good 
tons." 

"  Nobody  never  was  good  to  me  but  her — ^and  you." 

"  Yes,  some  One  has  been." 

"  I  expect  you' mean  Him^^ 

Before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  she  meant  by  this  allusion, 
which  was  made  with  a  serious  air,  but  no  particular  reverence,  she 
added,  ''  I  never  heerd  tell  on  Him  before  she  came  and  read  out  of 
her  book."  Anne  had  told  me  of  this,  to  me,  hitherto  unheard^yf 
ignorance,  so  I  did  not  throw  the  woman  back  by  expressing  any 
amazement,  but  merely  said  that  I  had  got  a  book  like  Anne's  and 
would  read  to  her,  if  she  pleased. 

'^  Well,  missis,"  she  answered,  ''I  don't  mind  if  ye  do.  I'd  heerd  a 
good  lot  about  Adam  and  Eve,  ye  know,  and  I  tolled  her  to  read  that, 
if  so  be  'twas  there." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  them  1 "  I  inquired,  hardly 
knowing  how  to  meet  such  a  degree  of  simpleness  and  ignorance  in  a 
great  learned  city,  which  one  does  not  find  in  the  poorest  country 
district 

<^  Think  on  'em !  Well,  you  see,  she  couldn't  keep  her  hands  off  them 
apples,  and  got  into  troubla  Serve  her  right,  that's  what  I  think,  for 
it  wasn't  the  hunger  druv  her  to  it." 

"  But  you  don't  think  she  was  any  worse  than  we  are,  do  you  1" 

''  Not  worse  than  such  as  we ;  but  gentlefolks  are  different." 
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"  Yes,  of  course  they  are ;  for  when  gentlefolks  do  wrong  they  are 
worse  than  you  are,  for  they  are  not  driyen  by  hunger,  any  more  than 
Eve  was." 

The  woman  laughed,  but  not  scornfully.  ''  Well,  missis,"  she  said, 
"  I  should  fairly  like  to  know  what  you  was  iver  druv  to  that  was  bad, 
or  Iier  either." 

"  Well,  I  have  told  lies,  and  though  I  have  always  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  money  in  my  pocket,  I  have  often  been  discontented  and  wished 
for  other  people's  things." 

"  Call  that  bad !  Lor'  bless  yer,  that's  nothing.  We're  the  real  bad 
uns ;  a'most  aU  on  us  is  bad.     We're  lost ;  that's  what  we  are." 

*'  Then  you  are  jiist  what  the  Lord,  the  Saviour,  came  to  save.  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

''  Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  a'most  the  very  same  the  other  one  said. 
Ye  both  talk  alike." 

"  You  ought  to  believe  us,  for  you  can  see  very  plainly  that  we 
wish  to  be  your  friends." 

"  Ay  !  look  what  ye've  done  for  me.  Well,  I'm  willing  to  oblige  ye. 
Is  that  book  what  they  read  in  churches,  missis  % " 

"  Yes,  the  same  book." 

"  Don't  say  so  !  Well,  I  am  willing  to  oblige  ye.  I'll  hear  some 
more  on't,  if  ye  want  me  to." 

Accordingly  I  read  two  or  three  of  the  parables  to  her.  "  And 
there  was  a  certain  rich  man,"  impressed  her  strangely.  I  could  per- 
ceive her  secret  wonder  and  curiosity.  *^  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing 
you  expected  our  Lord  to  say  1 "  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  No,  it  ain't, — ^no.  Do  they  read  that  in  the  church  ?  Do  they 
read  it  vp  f  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

Then  she  laughed  with  evident  enjoyment.  "  Well,"  she  said,  'Mt's  a 
queer  thing  for  the  gentlefolks  to  hear,  so  'tis." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  but  in  this  book  you'll  find  that  the  rich 
generally  get  the  worst  of  it  in  many  ways." 

There  was  nothing  about  '*  those  rascally  upper  classes  "  here  ;  if 
there  had  been,  I  should  naturally  have  chosen  something  different  to 
read.  She  was  simk  in  her  own  opinion — could  not  see  that  she,  and 
such  aa  she  was,  were  of  any  account,  and  required  to  be  set  in  her 
place  again,  and  made  to  understand  her  own  value. 

By  degrees,  as  Anne  got  one  and  another  of  these  rooms  into  some- 
thing like  order,  I  was  allowed  to  enter  them.  I  set  up  a  little  club, 
and  induced  some  of  these  people  to  pay  money  into  it  weekly, — many 
of  them  earned  a  good  deal  at  different  times, — but  even  this  club 
had  soon  to  be  given  up  to  Anne,  for  those  men  who  were  coster- 
mongers  came  home  at  night  with  their  money,  and  if  she  would  go 
for  it  then,  she  was  welcome  to  it ;  if  not,  a  good  deal  of  it  went  for 
drink. 
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But  I  cannot  chronicle  this  good  woman's  deeds.  She  devoted 
nearly  her  whole  time  to  this  wretched  court — ^nursed  the  sick, 
taught  several  young  girls  to  work  with  their  needles,  and  got  the  men 
to  lay  up  a  good  deal  of  money.  All  this  was  set  in  train  before  I 
had  been  in  London  six  weeks,  and  at  that  time  I  received  my  first 
letter  from  my  uncle,  and  gave  up  any  lingering  hope  I  might  have 
cherished  concerning  the  return  to  a  sea  life,  for  once  and  for  ever. 

There  was  very  little  in  the  letter ;  but  I  gathered  that  my  uncle 
missed  me,  though  he  could  not  have  me  back  again ;  that  he  was 
very  uneasy  about  Tom,  who  was  not  conducting  himself  so  as  to 
please  him.  There  was  no  letter  from  Tom  to  me,  and  my  uncle  had 
not  heard  from  Australia. 

K  my  relations  took  but  little  notice  of  me,  Valentine  seemed  deter- 
mined to  take  a  great  deal.  He  wrote  continually,  sent  me  plants, 
which  were  always  more  or  less  damaged  in  the  transit,  and  soon  faded 
in  the  London  atmosphere,  sent  me  fish  of  his  own  catching,  the  latest 
news  of  Captain  Walker  and  Lou,  and  the  most  authentic  accoimts  of 
Prentice  and  Charlotte.  For  the  latter  I  did  not  care ;  but  I  cared 
for  the  letters,  and  for  the  kind-hearted  fellow  who  wrote  them.  It 
was  sweet  and  flattering  to  me  to  think  that  there  was  somebody  m 
the  world  who  liked  me  well  enough  to  wish  to  hear  from  me. 

Poor  Valentine !  when  I  had  been  in  London  about  six  weeks, 
he  wrote  to  me  in  veiy  low  spirits  to  tell  me  that  his  lingering  hopes 
of  being  allowed  to  go  to  Cambridge  were  all  over ;  for  he  had  been 
spitting  blood,  and  Doctor  Limpsey  had  advised  his  father  not  to  let 
him  study,  and  to  keep  him  at  home.  In  his  usual  careless  fashion 
he  spoke  of  this  symptom  as  if  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  real 
consequence,  and  described  his  father's  depression  and  Giles's  anxiety 
as  equally  needless  and  provoking ;  in  short,  as  a  proof  of  what  un- 
reasonable people  they  were. 

I  believe  the  knowledge  of  his  illness  and  the  destruction  of  his 
cherished  wish  made  me  feel  more  affectionately  towards  Valentine. 
Indeed,  he  was  the  only  person  who  took  the  trouble  to  bring  himself 
before  me ;  and  his  circumstances  naturally  led  me  to  think  of  him  a 
good  deal,  and  gradually  to  feel  fiEU'  more  real  regard  for  him  than  I 
had  ever  done  when  we  were  together. 

I  led  a  singular  life  during  that  warm  summer  and  autumn.  I 
taught  all  the  morning,  I  sat  at  my  wood-cutting  in  the  afternoon, 
and  took  a  stroll  with  Anne  in  the  evening.  Now  and  then  I  went 
into  the  district  myself,  and  marvellous  indeed  were  the  changes  I 
beheld.  No  lady  had  hitherto  been  admitted  within  most  of  those 
dreary  dens ;  the  district  lady  had  been  met  at  each  door  where  the 
inmates  were  at  home,  and  jbul  been  accosted  with  appeals  for  bread, 
or  the  favourite  want, ''  a  bit  o'  tea  and  sugar ; "  but  many  of  the 
parents  were  never  at  home  during  the  day-time, — ^that  is  to  say, 
earlier  than  five  or  six  o'clock, — and  the  children  were  generally 
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turned  into  the  streets  to  pick  up  whatever  came  in  their  way.  There 
were  thirty-four  rooms  in  my  court,  which  means  that  there  were  at 
the  very  least  thirty-four  families,  some  of  them  being  large  ones. 
The  people  were  chiefly  either  decorators  or  costermongers.  The 
former  kept  reasonable  hours ;  but  the  latter,  as  they  were  generally 
out  at  Billingsgate  or  Coyent  Garden  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
frequently  came  home,  slept  away  the  hot  summer  afternoons  (the 
afternoon  being  the  slack  time  for  their  trade),  and  then  rose  and  had 
a  good  supper,  and  if  it  did  not  rain  and  was  sultiy,  sat  in  rows  on 
the  curbstone  in  the  court  and  gossiped  till  midnight. 

I  have  several  times  entered  a  room  and  found  the  whole  &mily 
sound  asleep  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  seemed  scarcely 
ever  to  trouble  themselves  either  to  imdress  or  to  wash.  The  men 
would  lie  on  the  rags  in  their  good  hobnailed  boots,  and  the  women 
in  their  shawls  just  as  they  went  out  of  doors,  for  they  seldom  wore 
bonneta  Not  one  fiimily  in  the  court,  as  far  as.  Anne  oould  discover, 
earned  less  than  seventeen  ahillings  a  week.  Of  course,  when  what  the 
children  picked  up  is  added  to  this  sum,  it  is  evident  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  desperate  poverty,  excepting  where  there  was  a  bad 
husband, — ^that  is,  a  drunken  husband,  for  nothing  else  is  anything 
accounted  of  in  that  class  of  people.  It  includes  everything  that  one 
would  suppose  to  be  unbearable — specially  beating  of  wives,  for  it 
was  allowed  on  «11  hands  that  none  but  drinking  men  ever  ill-used 
their  wives  to  the  extent  of  beating  or  giving  them  black  eyes. 

Till  Anne  went  among  them,  some  of  them  had  absolutely  nev^ 
heard  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  but  I  never  heard  of  one 
who  did  not  know  that  there  is  an  Almi^ty  God,  and  of  but  one 
person  who  could  not  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

They  never  come  into  contact  with  any  educated  person  \  they  are 
literally  the  servants  of  servants.  The  barrownnen  and  women  sup- 
plied the  lowest  classes  with  their  eatables.  The  decorators  did  not 
appear  to  have  direct  intercourse  with  anny  clothiers,  but  with  men 
who  went  round  to  collect  and  pay  for  the  work  as  they  finished  it. 

I  do  not  of  course  speak  of  the  London  poor  in  general,  nor  even 
of  barrow-men  and  decorators  in  general,  but  only  of  the  few  families 
who  came  under  my  own  observation  and  that  of  Anne  Molton. 

Anne  Molton,  as  I  presently  found  out,  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  fairly  humbled  my  mind  down  to 
the  point  of  being  certain  that  she  could  do  far  better  and  fiar  more 
for  the  poor  than  I  could,  I  took  the  lower  place,  and  earned  the 
money  for  her  to  spend.  She  was  not  hasty,  but  as  (^portunity 
offered  she  won  the  goodwill  of  the  ''  pariahs."  She  helped  many  of 
them  to  limewash  their  rooms ;  she  taught  the  women  to  mend  their 
dothes,  and  the  girls  to  sew,  to  cook,  and  to  wash. 

Washing,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  was  almost  a  new  vt  in  that 
miserable  locality.     It  was  the  effect  of  the  eivihaation  she  was  intro- 
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diicing  :  for  many  of  the  men  had  absolutely  no  linen,  and  others  had 
long  disused  it ;  but  she  sold  them  shirts  at  the  cost  price  of  the 
calico,  and  then  taught  their  wives  to  take  pride  in  washing  and  iron- 
ing them,  and  in  making  more. 

It  was  the  same  with  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Anne  began  by  exhibiting  coarse  shirts  made  by  herself  and  me. 
The  women  paid  for  them  in%small  instalments  of  a  few  pence  each 
week  'y  then  sabscribed  for  more  calico,  and  she  cut  it  out  for  them, 
and  taught  some  of  them  to  work. 

It  was  very  striking  to  my  mind  to  observe  that,  so  fiur  as  that  little 
court  was  concerned,  almost  all  the  misery,  sickness,  and  poverty 
were  owing  to  the  &ults  of  the  people.  They  need  not  have  been 
wretched. 

The  filth  in  which  they  lived  made  them  crave  liquor  to  oveioome 
the  faint  sensations  that  close  rooms  and  exhausted  ah-  must  always 
cause.  Drinking,  and  so  having  not  enough  money  left  to  buy  whole- 
some food,  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  cause  sickness,  and  then  came 
poverty,  bitter  and  almost  hopeless,  for  they  pawned  all  their  comforts, 
and  it  was  rarely  that  they  raised  the  money  to  get  them  out. 

Many  of  them  had  no  beds, — ^never  had  had.  Their  fiithers  and 
mothers  before  them  had  pawned  them ;  the  children,  early  accus- 
tomed to  gather  together  the  rags  and  sacks  of  shavings  or  old  mats 
that  formed  the  greater  part  of  their  fdmitmre,  would  sleep  on  them 
without  washing  away  any  of  the  dirt  that  during  many  days  thej 
had  contxiM}ted  in  dirty  London. 

This  state  of  things  we  could  not  for  several  months  do  much  to 
remedy,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  sick  woman,  who,  when  she  got 
better,  never  sank  again  into  dirt  and  desolation,  but  earned  her 
weekly  money,  spent  it  according  to  Anne's  advice,  and  lived 
decently. 

I  think  it  was  when  I  had  learned  wood-cutting  about  four  months 
that  one  day  my  usually  silent  master  expressed  himself  greatly 
pleased  with  one  of  my  performances,  and  asked  whether  I  knew  that 
I  was  learmng  the  art  much  faster  than  most  people  did. 

As  he  had  never  volunteered  any  praise  before,  but  generally  looked 
at  my  drawings  and  my  outs  with  a  silent  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
I  had  become  accustomed  to  think  that  I  surprised  him  by  the  slow- 
ness of  my  progress,  and  had  risen  early  to  work 'before  breakfast, 
and  had  ahrays  spent  two  hours  in  the  evening  over  my  perfonnaaoes, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  some  day  he  would  smile,  instead  of  so  pro- 
vokingly  indicating  his  amasement,  and  as  I  thought  his  discomfort 
This  remark  astonished  me,  and  I  said  that  it  was  most  unexpected. 

**  A  friend  of  mine,"  he  continued, ''  that  I  oftan  show  your  proofs 
to,  was  saying,  ma'am  "—here  he  paused  in  hia  work  to  blow  away 
some  minute  shavings  whioh  the  tool  was  turning  up,  and  went  on 
with  a  deliberation  which  tired  mj  patience  greatly,^^''  he  was  say- 
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ing  that  he'd  give  you  five  shillings  apiece  for  cuts  like  these,  if  you 
wanted  to  sell  'em." 

"  Indeed,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  then  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  let  this 
friend  of  yours  have  them  ] " 

"  I  wouldn't,"  he  answered,  "  if  I  was  you." 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Curtis  %  " 

"Why,  miss,  because  they're  worth  more,"  He  continued  to 
examine  my  work  with  his  glass ;  then  laid  it  down  and  slowly 
plodded  through  the  rest  of  his  speech.  "  You  see,  miss,  you  can 
draw,  that's  where  yotir  talent  lies.  You've  had  good  instruction 
too— consequently  you've  learnt  no  more  of  me  than  how  to  engrave 
your  own  drawings.  There's  hardly  a  wood-engraver  that  I  know 
who  does  that.  If  they  get  a  book  to  illustrate,  they  employ  artists 
to  make  the  drawings,  and  then  they  engrave  'em,  and  so  you  see 
two  people  have  to  live*— the  artist  and  the  engraver.  Now  you  don't 
draw  first-rate  by  any  means,  but  there's  a  vast  lot  of  drawings 
engraved  that  are  worse  than  yours." 

"  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  then  1 " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  you  want  some  first-rate  drawing  lessons.  You 
want  lessons  for  the  next  six  months." 

"  I  cannot  afford  them,  Mr.  Curtis." 

Mr.  Curtis  elevated  his  eyebrows  and  said  no  more ;  but  the  next 
lesson  he  gave  me  he  had  a  long  fit  of  silence,  and  when  hC'had  set 
my  work  in  order  he  grew  red  in  the  fisuse  and  breathed  heavily,  as 
he  often  did  when  some  mistake  of  mine,  or  some  information  to  be 
given,  compelled  him  to  open  his  mouth.     At  last  he  said — 

"  My  friend,  miss,  that  I  spoke  to  you  about " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Curtis." 

"  He  is  an  artistl" 

"Ishel" 

"  Yes,  miss ;  he  has  a  good  many  books  to  illustrate.  He  illus- 
trated that  book  of  arctic  travels  that  I  showed  you,  and  that  new 
work  on  natural  history." 

I  wondered  what  waa  coming,  but  to  have  spoken  would  only  have 
put  my  master  out. 

"  He' and  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  plan,"  pursued  Mr.  Curtis. 

"  About  me  ¥ "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  you  see  you  want  drawing  lessons.  Now  he  says, 
does  my  friend,  that  he  would  instruct  you  in  drawing  twice  a  week 
for  six  months,  and  let  you  see  him  draw  on  the  block  occasionally, 
if  you'll  pay  him  with  all  the  engravings  you  do  in  the  six 
months." 

"  Would  you  advise  me  to  accept  his  offer  t " 

"  Decidedly,  miss,  if  you  mean  to  go  on  taking  lessons  of  meat  the 
same  time.  He  will  lose  by  you  the  first  three  months ;  but  unless 
we're  both  very  &r  out;  you'll  make  it  up  to  him  the  second,  for 
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youll  know  more  of  drawing  by  what  hell  teach  you,  and  more  of 
engraving  by  what  I  shall." 

<<  Then  by  that  plan  I  make  my  drawings  under  his  superintend* 
ence,  and  engrave  them  under  yours)  I  still  pay  you  half  a  crown  a 
lesson,  and  I  pay  him  nothing  but  the  result  of  my  work  1 " 

"  That  is  all,  miss." 

"  But  if  I  agree  to  this,  what  do  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  earn 
at  the  end  of  the  six  months  if  I  spend  about  four  hours  a  day  on  the 
engraving?" 

**  About  two  pounds  a  week,  perhaps,  ma'am." 

I  took  a  few  days  to  consider,  and  then  decided  to  accept  the 
terms  offered ;  but,  though  I  am  not  by  any  means  of  an  idle  dis- 
position, or  languid  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work,  I  certainly  did 
feel  so  thoroughly  overcome  with  fatigue  sometimes,  that  I  almost 
thought  I  must  give  my  project  up.  I  taught  my  little  pupils  from 
nine  till  one;  that  was  the  easiest  part  of  my  day;  the  wood- 
engraving  demanded  at  the  least  two  hours  a  day,  and  the  drawing 
no  less.  During  August  and  the  two  following  months  I  could  work 
an  hour  before  breakfaat,  and  also  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  wood- 
engraving  happily  could  be  done  by  candle-light,  so  that  I  still 
retained  time  for  my  walk  and  for  a  little  reading.  I  had  still  only 
the  five  shillings  a  week  that  I  earned,  and  did  not  spend  in  lessons, 
to  bestow  in  charity.  But  Anne  did  such  wonderful  things  with  it, 
that  I  came  to  think  it  a  respectable  sum.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
first  and  second  quarters,  having  spent  in  necessary  outgoings  the 
whole  of  my  income  to  within  a  few  shillings,  I  was  fain  to  take 
Anne's  own  view  of  the  matter,  and  allow  myself  to  hope  that  sup- 
porting her,  and  letting  her  devote  herself  to  the  poor,  was  my 
appointed  charity. 

She  still  presided  over  my  morning  toilet,  and  she  took  me  to,  and 
fetched  me  from,  my  pupils ;  she  also  walked  with  me  when  I  went 
shopping  or  took  exercise  :  that  was  all.  The  rest  of  her  time — that 
is,  her  morning  and  her  evening — I  gave  her  for  the  district,  for  her 
club,  her  lending-library,  and  her  evening-school. 

It  was  a  great  privilege,  and  I  hope  it  raised  the  tone  of  my  mind, 
to  live  with  such  a  woman.  Her  contentment,  her  almost  rapture  in 
her  work,  were  wonderful  to  see.  She  spent,  I  knew,  at  least  half 
her  wages  on  her  charities ;  yet,  though  shabbily  dressed,  she  was 
always  neat,  clean,  and  respectable  in  appearance ;  and  the  more  she 
dwelt  among  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  poor,  the  better  and  the 
stronger  she  seemed.  This  went  on  till  the  Christmas  holidays;  for  I 
had  three  weeks'  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  I  enjoyed  them  quite  as 
much  as  my  pupils  did — ^perhaps  more. 

Strange  to  say,  I  was  decidedly  happy ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  I 
had  no  society  ;  but,  then,  I  was  not  fitted  to  shine  in  society.  I  had 
no  amusements ;  but,  then,  I  had  not  a  leisure  hour  in  which  I  could 
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have  enjoyed  them.  I  was  absolutelj  so  busy,  that  I  had  no  time  for 
regrets  ]  and  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  was  too  tired  to  lie  awake  long 
and  think. 

In  saying  that  I  had  no  amusements  though,  I  am  ungratefuL  I 
had  the  amusement  of  Valentine's  letters,  and  very  droll  these  were; 
veiy  boyish  of  course,  and  sometimes  not  flattering,  but  graphic  and 
full  of  fun.  They  were  not,  I  suppose,  like  the  letters  of  a  lover — 
at  least,  they  were  not  at  all  like  such  letters  as  they  appear  in 
books,  and  I  never  saw  but  one  in  manuscript !  Valentine,  in  his 
letters,  often  apologised  to  me  for  not  having  written  so  soon  as  he 
meant  to  have  done,  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  forgotten,  and 
sometimes  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  writing  that  he  supposed  I  should 
be  uneasy  if  I  did  not  hear  from  him.  Most  natural  things  to  be 
said  by  a  brother ;  but  not  very  natural  to  be  felt  by  a  lover.  I  was, 
therefore,  the  more  to  be  pardoned  for  not  considering  Valentine  to 
be  my  lover,  and  for  treating  him,  as  I  always  had  done,  with  firank 
affection. 

Affection  I  certainly  felt  for  him  in  no  common  degree.  I  was 
even  willing  to  devote  my  life  to  him,  in  any  other  way  tiiaa  the  way 
which  he  still  often  proposed. 

One  bitterly  cold  day,  during  my  holidays,  I  had  just  dined ;  Mrs. 
Bolton  was  gone  out  with  her  little  boys,  and  Anne,  during  a  brief 
period  of  sunshine,  was  trying  on  a  new  gown,  which  she  and  I  had 
just  finished,  for  my  wearing.  It  was  the  first  I  had  had  since 
coming  to  London,  and  Anne  was  congratulating  herself  on  the  fit, 
when  the  servant  came  up  and  gave  me  a  card — 

Mr.  Valentine  Mobtim£b. 

"  He's  in  the  parlour,  miss,"  said  the  servant,  and  disappeared. 

A  visitor — a  visitor  from  Wigfield,  too — was  such  an  unexpected 
thing,  that  I  stood  dumb  and  motionless.  Anne  took  out  my  best 
brooch,  put  it  on,  and  had  smoothed  my  hair,  before  it  occiured  to 
me  that  I  must  run  down  to  see  Valentine. 

'*  How  do  I  look,  Anne  T'  I  exclaimed,  meaning,  ''  Am  I  neat  and 
fit  to  go  down  1 " 

Anne  puUed  a  tacking  thread  out  of  my  new  gown,  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Well,  miss,  what  with  the  dress,  and  what  with  the  colour  in 
your  cheeks,  I  never  saw  you  look  better." 

I  understood  that  involuntary  smile  perfectly  well,  but  had  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  remove  the  impression  which  had  given  rise 
to  it. 

I  ran  downstairs,  and  there  stood  the  great  long-legged  fellow,  with 
a  boa  round  his  neck.  We  shook  hands,  and  launched  into  home  talk 
directly. 

St.  George,  he  said,  had  broiight  him  up  for  some  further  advice  ; 
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but  he  made  light  of  his  eymptomB,  and  lodged  so  well  that  I  began 
to  agree  with  him,  and  think  there  could  not  be  much  the  matter. 

He  soon  began  to  examine  the  wood-engraying. 

''Then  your  broths  is  in  London)"  I  said,  and  I  felt  rather 
alarmed  at  the  notion  that  he  might  appear. 

"  Yes  \  where  do  you  think  he  is  now )  He  left  me  at  the  door« 
step  here,  and  went  to  inspect  the  copper  that  Anne  is  haying  built 
in  the  district." 

Inspect  the  copper  1    What  does  he  know  about  it  % " 
Oh,  it's  just  in  his  line ;  he  is  learned,  you  know,  about  model 
cottages,  and  estimates  for  schools,  and  all  that  sort  of  humbug." 

''  You  should  not  call  it  humbug.     But  how  did  he  hear  of  it  % " 

"  Why,  you  mentioned  it  to  me,  didn't  you  % — how  your  unde  had 
sent  you  ten  pounds,  and  how  Anne  had  hired  a  room  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  have  their  wash  in— do  their  ironing  f " 

"  O  yes,  I  remember ;  but  I  did  not  think  I  had  said  anything 
about  the  copper,  and  that  it  wanted  inspection ;  but  it  does,  for  it 
smokes  and  won't  act.  But  how  does  he  know  the  way  to  the 
districts 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  natural  genius  for  ferreting  out  dirty  places.  Dick 
has  got  a  curacy  in  London — ^hard  work,  and  no  pay  worth  menr 
tioning.     It  will  be  the  delight  of  his  little  High  Chiut)h  souL" 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  deteriorating  1" 

Valentine  did  not  honour  this  remark  with  any  notice,  but  went 

on — 

"  Sister  is  going  to  send  Dick  a  hamper  almost  erery  week.     She 

is  afi:aid  he  should  be  starved.     That  fellow  is  a  saint :  but  I  don't 

see  why  he  need  pat  the  heads  of  the  dirty  beggar  children  with  his 

bare  hands." 

"  Does  your  brother  ever  do  thati" 

''  No.  He  is  a  saint  too  in  his  way  ;  but,  my  dear  Dorothea)  there 
are  simple  saints  in  this  world,  and  there  are  knowing  ones." 


CHAPTEB   XXVn. 

»  Let  the  mutton  and  onion  sanoe  appear." 

Nicholas  NickUby, 

Valentine  and  I  were  still  cosily  talking  when  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  bell,  and  Mr.  Brandon  was  shown  in.  I  had  expected  to  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  nervous,  and  bashful  on  the  occasion ;  but  after 
the  first  moment  I  did  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  showed 
all  those  feelings  so  strongly  as  absolutely  to  put  me  at  my  ease. 

I  was  surprised  certainly ;  but  the  relief  was  so  great  that  I  could 
not  pity  his  discomfort,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  certain,  as  I  now  was 
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that  he  was  aware  of  the  absurdity  (to  use  no  harsher  word)  of  his 
last  conversation  with  me. 

He  too  seemed  curious  about  the  wood-engraving;  and  when 
Valentine  had  pushed  him  into  a  chair,  and  placed  a  block  of  wood 
before  him,  he  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  some  questions 
about  it  j  not  of  me,  however,  but  of  his  brother.   ' 

"  What's  this  stuff  for  t     It  looks  like  whitening." 

"  Why,  you  put  your  finger  into  it,  and  smooth  it  carefully  over 
the  surface  of  the  block  to  make  it  white.'' 

"  Well,  I  have  stuck  my  finger  in." 

"  Smooth  away  then,  old  fellow." 

<<  There — ^what  next?  But,  Miss  Graham,  you  see  this  :  I  suppose 
you  don't  disapprove." 

"  No— I'll  answer  for  her — ^you  don't,  D.  dear.  Now,  Giles,  draw 
something  on  the  white  surface,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  cut  it 
out." 

"  You  will,  will  you  1  I  should  hope  I  have  sense  enough  to  do 
that  myself.     Here's  a  little  digger  that  looks  just  suitable." 

He  began  to  draw,  and  Valentine  and  I,  seated  on  the  sofa  close 
at  hand,  went  on  talking  at  our  ease  till  he  suddenly  announced  that 
he  had  made  a  drawing. 

"  Well,  dig  it  out  then,"  said  Valentihe,  "  since  you  will  have  it  that 
you  know  how.  I  say,  D.  my  dear,  what's  this  thing  ?  it  looks  like 
an  empty  oil-flask  corked  and  turned  upside  down,  and  I  declare  it's 
full  of  water." 

"  It's  only  to  throw  a  light  upon  my  engraving  when  I  work  by 
lamp-light.  Look,  here  is  a  wide-necked  bottle  full  of  sand.  I  insert 
the  narrow  neck  into  the  wide  neck  to  make  it  steady,  and  set  a 
candle  behind  :  the  result  is  that  a  beautifully  clear  and  soft  spot  of 
light  falls  through  upon  the  bit  of  the  wood  I  am  engraving." 

"  I  wish  you'd  throw  a  light,  then,  on  this  fellow's  work.  Look 
what  he's  doing ! — ^he's  cutting  away  all  the  strokes  and  leaving  the 
ground." 

"  Just  what  you  were  going  to  do  yoiuBelf !  '* 

"  D.,  I  shall  leam  to  engrave — will  you  teach  mel". 

''  I  am  not  far  enough  advanced  for  a  teacher." 

"  Well,  but  sit  down  and  let  us  see  you  do  a  little  piece." 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  have  you,  Valentine,  made  any 
way  as  concerns  the  antipodes  1 " 

"No,"  said  Valentine,  "I  haven't  settled  the  preliminary  point 
yet.  I  was  just  going  to  introduce  it  when  you  came  in."  And 
thereupon  he  hung  over  my  chair,  and  began  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  graving  tool,  till,  hearing  a  curious  little  noise  behind  me,  I 
turned  and  foimd  that  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Bolton's  slate,  whereon  she 
usually  wrote  her  engagements,  had  written  a  few  words  on  it,  and 
was  holding  it  up  for  his  brother's  inspection. 
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As  I  turned  I,  of  course,  saw  what  Valentine  had  written  j  it  was, 
"  I  could  do  it  if  you'd  only  go  for  another  half-hour." 

Mr.  Brandon  presently  rose  with  an  indulgent  smile,  which,  when 
he  met  my  eyes,  became  a  laugh,  in  which  Valentine  joined,  and  I 
also,  though  I  hardly  knew  why  :  he  marched  out  of  the  room,  and 
Valentine  after  him.  I  heard  some  slight  discussion.  I  also  heard 
the  words  "  blockhead,"  "  goose,"  and  "  silly  fellow "  used,  but  in  a 
particularly  good-humoured  tone,  and  immediately  after  the  street- 
door  was  opened,  shut  again,  and  Mr.  Brandon  walked  past  the 
window.  Wondering  what  this  meant,  I  presently  opened  the  door, 
and  there  I  foimd  Valentine  laughing  in  the  passage. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  in  1 "  I  said.  "  And  what  have  you  done 
with  your  brother  1 " 

"  He's  only  gone  out  for  an  airing,'*  replied  Valentine. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  too  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  came  to  talk  to  you." 

''  What,  whilst  I  stand  with  the  door-handle  in  my  hand,  and  you 
lean  against  the  wall,  with  your  head  among  the  great-coats. 
Ridiculous  I" 

Finding  that  he  still  stood  and  laughed,  I  shut  the  door ;  and 
he  instantly  opened  it  again,  and  looked  into  the  room,  exclaiming — 

'*  Dorothea,  did  you  know  that  Giles  was  going  to  New  Zealand 
again  next  week )" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  he  is,  and  he  thought  I'd  better  tell  you." 

"  Tell  me  1— why?" 

"  You  need  not  look  so  astonished,  so  almost  firightened.  Why, 
because — oh,  I  don't  know  exactly.  Do  you  think  New  Zealand  is  a 
nice  place?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so." 

"  You  see,  D.,  I  have  nothing ;  but  Giles  said  that  when  he  was 
in  New  Zealand  he  could  buy  me  some  land,  ^if  I  in  the  mean- 
time would  leam  farming.  I  have  been  turning  my  attention  to 
it." 

"  What,  is  your  brother  going  to  take  you  with  him  1" 

"  Oh,  no  'y  of  course  not.  We  should  neither  of  us  think  of  leaving 
this  country  permanently  so  long  as  my  father  is  with  us." 

"  Well,  Valentine  1 " 

"  Well,  Dorothea,  supposing  that  you  liked  a  fellow,  and  his  destina- 
tion was  New  Zealand — ^would  it  make  you  like  him  less)" 

"  No." 

"  Ah !  but  would  it  prevent  your  marrying  him  ?" 

"  If  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  marry  *  a  ftllow^  I  should  marry 
him  wherever  he  was  going." 

All  this  had  passed  as  he  stood  holding  the  door-handle,  his  taU 
person  being  half  in  the  room  and  half  out. 
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He  now  shut  the  door  and  came  in  and  sat  by  me  on  the  sofii,  as 
if  he  had  no  more  to  say.  But  it  appeared  that  he  had,  for  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  exclaimed — 

"  What  do  you  think  that  humbug  Prentice  has  done  ? " 

«  Been  plucked  at  Cambridge  V 

"  Oh,  no  \  that's  to  come." 

^'  Broken  off  his  engagement  to  Charlotte  V 

''Why,  not  exactly;  but  they've  returned  each  other's  letters, 
because  he  says  he  finds  that  vhat  he  felt  for  her  was  merely 
friendship." 

''  Oh  1  indeed,  like  what  you  feel  for  me.  But  I'm  sorry  for  poor 
Charlotte !" 

''  Don't  be  disagreeable ;  '  comparisons  are  odious'  (Sheridan), 
You  need  not  be  sorry  for  Charlotte,  for  she  confided  to  me  the  other 
day  that  if  she  hadn't  been  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  she  would  have 
broken  it  off  long  ago.  It  was  such  a  bore  to  be  always  writing  to 
him.     She  never  could  think  what  to  say." 

''  Perhaps  you  can  sympathise  with  her  there." 

''  Not  at  idl ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  I  hadn't  made  so  much  of 
you  at  first,  for  now,  however  often  I  write,  you  are  not  gratefiiL 
'  It  id  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  first ; 
because  one  cannot  hold  out  that  proportion'  (Lord  Bacon).  Look  it 
out  when  I'm  gone." 

"  Have  you  really  and  sincerely  considered  whether  you  can  take 
to  farming  land,  and  whether  you  can  live  in  New  Zealand  1" 

''  No,  D.,  I  haven't ;  but  Giles  has,  and  Giles  has  talked  to  me  so 
that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  him." 

''  You  take  things  too  easily.  I  wonder  how  you  can  live  on  in 
this  half-hearted  way." 

'' '  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea'  (the  immortal 
Bill)." 

"  No ;  but,  Valentine,  if  Giles  buys  land  for  you,  your  destiny 
will  be  fixed,  and  you  may  find  that  you  are  not  in  your  element, 
though  the  fishes  unquestionably  are." 

"  I  tell  you,  child,  that  they  say  nothing  could  do  me  so  much 
good  as  the  pure  air  of  that  new  country,  and  the  being  always  out 
of  doors  in  it.  And  if  I  stop  here,  I  have  nothing.  I'm  not  to  study ; 
and  I  have  no  capital  to  buy  a  partnership,  so  Giles  takes  me  in 
hand.  He  provides  capital  for  the  future,  and  you  interest  for  the 
present." 

"I  thought  that  the  study  of  farming  was  what  you  were  to 
•  interest  yourself  in  for  the  present." 

Valentine  smiled.  "  Dorothea,"  he  presently  said,  "  if  you  won't  go 
out  with  me  to  New  Zealand,  I'll  ask  Fanny  Wilson.  But  I  forgot  to 
ask  whether  the  cookery  scheme  answers  f  " 

"  I  have  not  tried  it,  nor  do  I  think  I  shall." 
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^'  Not  tried  it  9  I  believe  it  was  pctrtly  the  aeoount  you  gave  of 
your  intentions  as  to  cooking,  that  made  Giles  think  you  would'make 
such  a  glorious  wife  for  a  colonist." 

''  I  am  sure  he  is  Very  obliging !  But,  Valentine,  truly  and 
seriously,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  joke  any  more  on  such'  a  serious 
subject." 

''  I  win  not,  D. ;  all  I  wish  is  that  you  should  allow  things 
to  take  their  course,  and  not  settle  beforehand  in  your  own  mind  that 
you  will  never  marry  me." 

He  spoke  so  seriously  now  that  I  had  no  answer  ready. 

In  about  two  years,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  he  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry  ;  should  have  a  home  to  offer,  and  a  brother  to  back 
him.  I  could  not,  therefore,  pass  the  subject  off  any  longer,  or  treat 
his  advances,  young  as  he  was,  either  as  an  impertinence  or  a  joke;  and 
though  I  absolutely  refused  to  allow  him  to  cherish  any  hopes,  I  at 
last  said  that  I  '^  toould  not  settle  in  my  mind  beforehand  not  to  like 
him,"  but  I  would  let  things  take  their  course.  At  the  same  time, 
I  todd  him  carefully  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  ever  love  him  well 
enough  to  become  his  wife. 

"Well,  but,  D.  my  dear,"  he  said,  ''supposing  that  I  married 
somebody  else,  and  Giles  and  I  went  to  New  Zealand,  don't  you 
think  you  should  feel  rather  desolate  1" 

I  confess  that  this  view  of  the  subject  struck  me  forcibly,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  I  had  no  friendSy  and  only 
one  lover.     If  he  withdrew,  what  a  desolate  lot  would  be  mine  ! 

"Well,  D.  my  dearl"  he  presently  said,  as  if  asking  for  an 
answer,  but  no  answer  was  ready.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Brandon,  so 
elaborately  careful  that  I  should  not  mistake  his  own  intentions,  had 
no  wish  to  prejudice  his  brother  against  me ;  but  I  felt  that  he  must 
be  quite  as  simple  a  saint  as  Dick  ^-Oourt,  if  he  could  think  I  was  in 
love  with  him  in  June,  and  ready  to  marry  his  boy-brother  in 
December,  and  I  was  offended  at  his  wishing  it. 

<<  Don't  you  mean  to  say  anything,  Dorothea  ?"  continued  Valen- 
tine, laying  his  hand  on  mine  with  more  manliness  of  feeling  than  he 
had  yet  shown. 

*'  Yes ;  I  wish  to  say  that  you  are  very  young  at  present  to  make 
your  choice  for  life,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  absolutely  free.  I  must  be 
free  also." 

''  How  long  must  I  be  free )" 

"  At  the  very  least,  for  a  year." 

'^  And  then  you  will  either  accept  or  decline  me  1" 

"  Yes." 

''It's  extraordinary  that  I  cannot  make  you  believe  I  care  for 
you." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  all  I  have  to  consider.  I  have  to  make  up 
my  mind  whether  I  care  enough  for  you." 
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He  laughed  with  a  sort  of  exultant  joyousness.  ^'I  shall  not 
trouble  my  head  about  that/'  he  exclaimed.  '^  I  am  quite  content 
on  that  head." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?"  I  made  answer ;  and  then  we  had  a 
short  contention  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  epithet,  and  then 
as  to  his  haying  any  cause  for  the  contentment  he  had  expressed, 
and  at  last  he  said  he  had  not  meant  to  be  rude.  ''But  only 
look,"  he  went  on,  "  at  the  letters  you  write  me  ;  sister  says  they're 
beautiful." 

"  Oh,  sister  sees  them,  does  she  t " 

"  Yes,  sometimes." 

'*  Any  one  else  V* 

**  Well,  I  let  that  old  hag,  Dorinda,  see  one  or  two.  I  thought  I 
had  better  keep  in  her  good  graces,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  her." 

"  You  are  the  most  extraordinary  boy  I  ever  heard  of." 

*'  So  St.  George  says.   But  don't  call  me  a  boy ;  it  really  isn't  fair." 

"  Well,  man,  then ;  but  now  I  wish  to  say,  quite  seriously,  that  I 
never  will  write  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live  if  you  show  my  letters 
to  any  one  whatever." 

"  I  won't,  then.     I  call  that  a  gratifying  prohibition." 

Before  we  had  time  to  pursue  this  conversation  any  further,  Mr. 
Brandon  came  in  again,  looking  rather  cold  after  his  airing.  It  was 
getting  dusk ;  rhe  sat  down,  and  with  great  composure  and  gravity 
began  to  discourse  with  me  on  indifferent  topics,  just  as  if  he  had  not 
'  been  sent  out,  and  as  if  he  did  not  perfectly  well  know  what  we  had 
been  talking  about. 

I  answered  him  with  composure ;  indeed,  Valentine's  remarkable 
openness,  and  my  want  of  any  feeling  but  a  sisterly  intimacy  towards 
him,  made  me,  in  spite  of  the  matter  we  had  discussed,  quite  devoid 
of  conscious  blushes  or  uncomfortable  shyness.  But  I  was  aware  of 
an  earthquake-like  heaving  in  the  spring  of  the  sofa  on  which  we 
were  seated,  and  which  tried  my  gravity  sorely.  Valentine's  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  was  very  keen,  and  the  next  remark  being  addressed 
to  him,  he  struggled  for  an  instant  to  answer,  and  then  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa  with  such  shouts  and  peals  of 
laughter,  that  the  little  titter  which  I  tried  in  vain  to  repress  was  no 
doubt  perfectly  inaudible. 

St.  George's  delicate  endeavours  to  spare  our  blushes  were  quite 
irresistible  to  Valentine ;  it  was  such  an  unnecessary  piece  of  refine- 
ment on  his  part,  and  the  result  of  such  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  us,  that  I  could  have  laughed  again,  if  I  had  not  seen  a 
sensitive  flush  mount  up  to  his  forehead  :  he  was  absolutely  ashamed 
for  Valentine,  and  he  cast  a  deprecatory  glance  at  me  which  seemed 
to  bespeak  my  forbearance  for  him. 

That  look  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  could  not  let  St.  George  think 
I  wanted  any  pity  from  him,  or  would  accept  from  him  a  mute 
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apology  for  the  open-hearted  fellow  who  was  indulging  in  this  out- 
rageous mirth. 

So  I  did  not  answer  the  look  at  all,  but  sat  demurely  by  till 
Valentine  had  exhausted  himself^  and  sat  up  again,  first  looking  at 
his  brother  and  then  at  me. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  laughed  at;  and  St.  George,  when  he 
became  aware  that  Valentine's  mirth  was  at  his  expense,  started  up, 
pulled  down  his  dark  eyebrows  with  unmistakable  signs  of  anger, 
and  again  darted  a  look  at  me  which  I  w€is  determined  to  misunder- 
stand. So  I  allowed  myself  to  smile,  and  said  to  Valentine,  '*  How 
can  you  be  so  rude  as  to  laugh  at  your  brother?" 

**  I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  and  he  doesn't  care." 

Mr.  Brandon's  cotmtenance,  when  he  found  that  we  were  both 
laughing  at  him,  was  worth  the  study;  he  really  looked  imutterable 
things ;  but  both  he  and  Valentine  had  admirable  tempers,  and 
when  the  latter  said  something  apologetic,  he  passed  the  matter  off 
with  a  joke,  and  on  reflection  laughed  himself. 

'*  0  Dorothea,"  said  Valentine,  quite  regardless  of  his  presence, 
"  how  nice  you  look !  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  pretty.  How 
your  eyes  shine  in  the  firelight — don't  they,  Giles  % " 

''  Yes,"  said  the  accommodating  Giles,  without  even  turning  to 
look  at  me ;  but  I  could  see  that  in  his  turn  he  was  secretly  amused 
and  surprised  at  our  behaviour,  and  as  he  sat  before  the  fire  in  a 
musing  attitude  his  lips  trembled  with  a  little  half-smile. 

"  Now  don't  be  shy,  D.,"  continued  Valentine.  "  I  wish  you 
would  not  shrink  yourself  in  the  comer  like  a  discovered  fairy 
fluttering  down  into  a  convolvulus  bell.  Giles,  I  say,  will  you  look 
herer 

"  WeU,"  said  Giles. 

"  What  do  you  see  1" 

"  I  only  see  Miss  Graham." 

''  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  it  1" 

^'  I  have  seen  her  several  times  before,"  answered  Giles.  '^  I  do 
not  remark  any  very  striking  change." 

Being  now  goaded  to  desperation,  I  exclaimed  that  if  they  went  on 
talking  of  me  I  should  certainly  go. 

"What  does  it  matter,  D.  dear?"  answered  Valentine;  "you 
ore  so  far  withdrawn  into  the  shadow  that  we  cannot  see  your 
£Ekce — only  the  flickering  of  the  firelight  on  your  hair.  What  a 
shmning  hairdresser  Anne  Molton  is  1" 

"  And  what  powers  of  observation  you  have  !"  said  St.  George. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Giles  1 " 

"  Merely  that  there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  dressing  of  the 
hair,"  he  persisted. 

"  I  am  siu-e  there  is ;  now  is  there  not,  Dorothea  V* 

'^  I  told  you  I  must  go,  if  you  would  talk  in  this  way." 
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"  Well,  111  leave  off  if  you'll  only  answer  this  one  question,  and 
not  turn  away  your  face  so  shyly  ;  it's  no  use,  for  now  I  can  see  the 
back  of  your  head,  and  the  hair  is  coiled  up  exquisitely!  What 
should  Giles  know  about  it  1   He  can't  bear  girls." 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  starting  up,  "  it  is  time  we  were  off; 
and  the  cabman's  horse  has  been  waiting  till  his  cough  will  turn  to  a 
consumption." 

"  I  shall  not  go  till  she  answers." 

^'  I  declare  you  are  intolerable.  Come,  I  will  not  see  Miss  Graham 
tormented :  come  away." 

"  Well,  that  M  good.  Let  me  alone,  Giles.  You,  indeed,  setting 
up  for  the  champion  of  the  ladies  ! — ^you  !  Am  I  tormenting 
you,  Dorothea?" 

"  Not  particularly." 

"  Miss  Graham  is  in  a  dilemma.  She  will  not  answer  you  because 
that  would  be  to  proclaim  me  in  the  right ;  whereas  she  would  rather 
that  you  were.  There  now,  you  know  all,  and  she  cannot  deny 
it." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  He  had  fathomed  my  thoughts,  and 
uttered  my  reason  aloud  ;  but  my  heart  was  sore  against  him,  for  he 
had  deliberately  pulled  himself  down  and  degraded  himself  from  the 
pedestal  of  honour  which  I  had  fancied  that  he  ought  to  occupy. 
No,  it  was  not  right  to  accept  his  championship ;  so. I  hid  my  dis- 
comfort at  Valentine's  pertinacity  as  well  as  I  could,  and  when  he 
said,  "Now,  D.  dear,  pray  say  something,"  I  replied,  that  as  they 
were  bent  on  going,  I  would  say  "  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  then,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  with  carele^  good 
humour ;  "  and  good-bye,  for  next  week  I  sail  for  New  Zealand,  and 
I  may  not  have  time  to  call  on  you  again." 

I  felt  a  chill  come  over  me,  and  held  out  my  hand.  He  just 
received  my  iingers  for  an  instant  in  his,  and  withdrew  them.  I 
shook  hands  with  Valentine,  and  they  went  away.  I  heard  their 
voices  in  the  passage,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Brandon  speak  to  the  cabman, 
as  I  still  stood  in  the  place  where  they  had  left  me. 
.  As  long  as  I  had  been  busy,  and  he  absent,  I  had  been  able  to  keep 
that  scene  in  the  wood  at  bay ;  now  it  had  drawn  near  again,  and  I 
was  ashamed  for  myself  and  for  him.  His  j^ve  steady  face  and  th^ 
sudden  sweetness  and  feeling  of  his  smile  kept  me  puzzling  as  to  how 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  a  certain  want  of  feeling  which  he  had 
betrayed  that  evening.  He  had  had  the  air  of  a  good-humoured  man, 
who  was  rather  in  an  absent  mood  and  felt  somewhat  bored  by  the 
absurdities  of  his  two  companions ;  this  was  after  he  had  got  over 
his  first  nervousness. 

Buoyant  he  was  by  nature  and  cheerful  on  principle,  but  that 
night  he  had  shown  a  kind  of  indulgent  partiality  towards  Valentine 
that  he  did  not  extend  to  me,  whom  he  scarcely  spoke  to ;   and  this 
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had  lasted  till^  haying  a  good  deal  of  husiness  on  his  hands,  he  had 
not  patience  to  let  ns  detain  him  any  longer. 

I  perceived  that  it  would  he  very  convenient  to  that  family  if  I 
would  marry  Valentine,  and  get  him  to  hetake  himself  early  to  a 
fine  climate  and  a  healthy  lot.  I  think  that  circumstance  decided 
me  to  take  my  time !  I  did  not  want  St.  George  to  have  the  dis- 
posing of  me,  and  to  settle  everythmg  precisely  as  he  chose. 

Though  I  had  a  right  to  the  dining-room  in  the  evening,  I  gene- 
rally went  upstairs  and  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Bolton,  when  she 
.  chanced  to  he  alone.  That  evening  she  and  her  children  were  out ; 
so  when  Anne  brought  in  my  tea  I  asked  her  to  remain  with  me.  She 
was  too  well  bred  to  betray  any  curiosity;  but  when  I  remarked  that 
the  gentlemen  were  looking  well,  she  said  she  had  seen  Mr.  Brandon 
in  the  district.  '^  I  happened  to  light  on  him,"  she  said,  "  and  he 
sent  for  a  bricklayer,  and  showed  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
copper.  Then  he  talked  to  the  family  in  No.  4 — ^that  set  I  told 
you  I  had  hopes  of :  he  told  them  about  Canada ;  said  he  would 
help  them  to  go  there  if  they  liked.  He's  a  real  gentleman.  All 
the  people  that  saw  him  were  delighted  with  him." 

People  who  are  destined  to  get  the  command  over  others  often 
surprise  one  by  having  the  last  style  of  manner  that  one  could 
expect.  T)i6y  are  not  in  the  least  alike  either,  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  judging. 

I  imderstood  from  Anne  that  the  family  in  question  had  politely 
assured  him  that  they  would  do  as  he  pleased.  His  behaviour  to 
the  women  was  always  charapterised  by  a  peculiar  air  of  courteous 
deference,  a  sort  of  homage  to  their  sex,  which  was  evidently  natural 
to  him,  but  which  placed  them  very  much  at  his  mercy,  bdcause  it 
made  them  so  bashful ;  but  the  men  he  often  treated  with  a  lordly 
air  of  superiority,  much  as  a  master  does  his  school-boys,  and  it 
almost  always  seemed  to  answer.  It  was  only  at  Wigfield  that  he  had 
ever  been  hissed  or  made  game  of,  but  then  that  was  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  had  played  all  the  pranks  of  his  boyhood,  where,  in 
fact,  as  his  old  tenant  expressed  it,  ''he  had  chivied  the  pigs." 

He  went  into  the  district  the  next  morning,  and,  with  Anne  to  help 
him,  found  out  several  little  reforms  that  were  wanted,  and  set  them 
on  foot ;  then  he  pounced  upon  two  half-starved  young  needlewomen, 
and  set  them  to  work  upon  making  outfits  for  themselves,  in  case,  as 
he  informed  them,  they  should  wish  to  go  to  Canada,  which  in  the 
end  they  did  wish  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  Valentine  came  to  me  in  a  very  sulky  humour, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  wood-engraving.  I  inquired 
what  was  the  matter  ?  and  he  told  me  that  ''  Sister  "  had  written  to 
St.  George,  and  said  he  was  not  to  allow  him  (Valentine)  to  be  always 
philandering  after  me,  unless  Anne  Molton  went  with  us ;  it  was  not 
proper,  and  she  wouldn't  allow  it.     ''  And  he's  actually  coming  here 
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to-day,  and,  in  fact,  rather  often,"  continued  Valentine,  "  because 
sister  says  he  must !  It  will  be  a  horrid  bore  for  him,  and  we  sha'n't 
have  half  the  fun  we  might  have  had." 

It  was  a  very  foggy  morning,  and  I  could  with  difficulty  see  to  go 
on  with  my  engraving.  I  felt  deeply  obliged  to  "  Sister  "  for  having 
indicated  her  wishes,  and  so  let  me  understand  what  was  customary, 
for  I  knew  very  little  ;  but  I  did  not  let  Valentine  see  this,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  exceedingly  amused  when  I  saw  Mr.  Brandon  coming 
up  the  steps  looking  quite  out  of  countenance,  and  evidently  feeling 
his  ridiculous  position,  and  also  that  he  was  anything  but  welcome. 

As  long  as  he  was  nervous  I  was  quite  at  my  ease,  but  the  fog 
got  so  yellow  and  so  thick  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  ofif  my  work ; 
and  while  I  was  putting  the  tools  away  and  telling  them  how  rich  I 
should  be  when  I  began  to  earn  the  two  pounds  a  week  that  had 
been  promised  me,  I  observed  Valentine's  spirits  fall ;  he  almost 
groaned.  ''  You  can't  think,"  he  said,  ''  how  miserable  it  makes  me 
to  think  that  I  was  the  person  who  induced  you  to  take  Anne  Molton, 
and  now  you  spend  your  life  in  earning  money  for  her  to  lay  out." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  her  servant.  But  how  do  you  know 
that  I  shall  not  be  appointed  her  attendant,  her  minister,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  in  the  next  world  %  I  seem  to  suit  her  so  well 
that  I  often  think  this  will  be  the  case  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  I  should  learn  to  understand  her — that  I  should  prepare." 

*'  You  are  setting  yourself  against  everything  really  high  in  a 
wonmn's  lot,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  as  angrily  as  if  he  had  had  a  full 
right  to  lecture  me,  and  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  forty. 
''  You  are  getting  so  religious  that  there  will  soon  be  no  living  with 
you  :  you  are  worse  than  Dorinda." 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  St.  George,  but  hardly  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance, rather  as  if  he  took  Valentine's  part. 

Valentine  heaved  up  a  great  sobbing  sigh.  '^  Hang  it  all !"  he 
said  imder  his  breath ;  then  he  walked  to  the  window,  and  St.  George 
settled  his  face  into  an  expression  of  almost  supernatural  gravity,  as 
was  the  way  with  both  that  mother's  sons  when  they  felt  inclined  to 
laugh. 

"  You're  always  trying  to  elevate  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  deeply 
injured  tone,  and  the  fog,  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  never  seen 
but  in  London,  grew  suddenly  transparent,  and  the  great  copper- 
coloiu'ed  ball,  the  sun,  glinted  on  his  handsome  young  face.  "  I 
don't  mind  letting  you  do  it,  for  a  consideration,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but 
I'm  not  going  to  be  elevated  for  nothing." 

"  You  talk  of  yourself,"  I  replied,  "  as  if  you  were  a  mere  bubble, 
and  I  could  blow  you  up  as  out  of  a  pipe ;  why,  even  if  I  could,  you 
would  soon  come  down  again." 

"  You  write  to  Dorinda  about  wishing  to  lead  the  higher  life,"  he 
went  on  sulkily ;  "  she  told  St.  George  that  you  did." 
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''  But  you  don't  think  that  I  am  leading  that  higher  life  now,  do 
you,  or  eTen  a  specially  religious  life  1" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do." 

'^  I  am  not,  then — not  at  all ;  though  it  is  true  that  I  came  to 
London  hoping  to  do  so.  I  am  not  living  in  the  same  world  that 
Anne  does,  hut  I  am  conscious  that  there  is  such  a  world." 

'^  You  spend  all  the  time  and  money  you  can  on  the  poor,"  he 
replied. 

"  But  I  could  do  that  with  pleasure  if  there  was  no  God.  I  like 
to  earn  money.  I  leave  the  trouble,  the  fatigue,  all  the  expenditure 
of  feeling,  and  the  weariness  of  failure  to  Anne.  I  cannot  raise 
common  work  into  a  religious  act ;  on  the  contrary,  I  bring  down 
what  might  be  high  work  to  my  own  level." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  D.,"  he  answered  with  irritation. 

If  his  brother  had  not  been  present,  I  should  have  reminded  him 
that  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself; 
but  not  liking  to  snub  him  before  his  elder,  I  answered  with 
docility — 

"  I  mean  that  I  cannot  make  my  wood-engraving  religious  work  : 
it  pleases  me  in  itself.  I  mean  also  that  I  absolutely  must  have 
some  active  employment.  I  am  so  devoid  of  friends,  so  without 
society,  so  away  from  what  I  love — that  I  should  pine  away  if  I 
had  nothing  to  do.  I  mean,  further,  that  if  I  could  get  back  to  the 
*  Curlew '  to-morrow  I  should  be  deeply  delighted — I  should  think 
it  quite  right  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,"  he  answered,  brightening  suddenly,  as  the  day  did,  his 
smile  and  the  sunshine  beaming  out  together;  "to  the  *  Curlew,* 
or  to  any  other  place,  or  any  other  lot,  that  you  thought  was  happier 
than  this." 

I  felt  very  much  disinclined  to  answer,  the  lot  he  meant  being  so 
evident ;  but  as  he  stood  before  me  waiting,  I  at  last  brought  myself 
to  say,  "Yes." 

Thereupon  he  moved  nearer  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  out, 
while  the  remains  of  the  fog  moved  bodily  westward,  before  a  mild 
cast  wind ;  then,  to  my  sm-prise,  taking  out  a  letter,  he  said  to  his 
brother^  "  Don't  you  think  I  might  get  the  Indian  stamp  and  post 
this  now,  the  weather  looks  quite  clear?"  St.  George  thought  ho 
might,  and  Valentine,  giving  him  a  significant  look,  went  out, 
presently  shut  the  street-door  behind  him,  and  I  found  to  my 
discomfort  that  I  was  going  to  be  left  alone  with  his  brother. 

But  it  was  light  now,  so  I  began  to  arrange  my  wood-engraving  on 
the  table,  which  being  set  in  the  window,  with  a  low  opaque  blind  in 
front  of  it,  would  enable  me  to  sit  with  my  back  to  him,  and  also 
have  the  relief  of  something  to  do. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  to  communicate  something  to  me,  but 
he  was  in  no  hurry ;  he  sat  absolutely  silent  for  several  minutes,  then 
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he  said,  '^  Valentine  feels  hurt  because  he  cannot  convince  jou  of  his 
devoted  attachment/' 

Devoted  attachment  I  what  ridiculous  words  to  apply  to  the 
Cubit's  feelings  I 

''  Oh,  does  he?"  I  answered ;  ''  I  am  sorry  he  should  be  vexed ;  but 
perhaps,  if  I  am  not  convinced ^" 

"WeU,  Miss  Graham  r 


(( 


And  perhaps  if  I  cannot  feel  at  present  that  I  ever  shall  be 
convinced,  it  would  be  very  unkind  in  me  to  let  him  make  any 
mistake  on  that  head/' 

He  seemed  so  nervous  again  that  I  became  quite  at  ease;  and 
when  he  said,  in  a  bungling,  awkward  way,  that  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  do  anything  he  could  in  the  matter,  I  was  so  surprised, 
considering  Valentine's  youth  and  uncertain  prospects,  that  I  could 
not  help  answering,  "  But  does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  odd  that, 
if  he  cannot  manage  his  own  affairs  himself,  he  should  think  any  one 
else  can  manage  them  for  him  ?" 

A  long  silence  followed,  but  he  had  seemed  to  treat  the  matter  so 
seriously  that  I  was  less  able  than  usual  to  consider  it  a  joke,  and  at 
last  I  said,  ''  And  even  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  he  did  still 
wish  to  engage  himself  to  me,  which  is  very  doubtful,  I  have  never 
received  the  least  intimation  from  his  father  or  Mrs.  Hen&ey  that 
such  a  thing  would  be  agreeable  to  them." 

I  certainly  expected  some  sort  of  answer  then ;  even  if  the  old 
man  had  never  formally  said  that  he  approved,  I  supposed  Mr. 
Brandon  would  say  that  no  doubt  when  consulted  he  would  give  a 
willing  assent.  But  no,  he  said  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  said  nothing 
at  all ;  so  I  thought  I  could  try  to  investigate  this  matter  through 
Valentine — ^because,  if  they  did  not  approve,  I  could  retract  what  I 
had  said  about  waiting  a  year,  and  give  him  a  formal  dismissal  at 
once. 

When  St.  George  did  speak  it  was  to  say  something  flattering  as 
to  Valentine's  improvement  under  my  influence.  ''  But,"  he.  added, 
with  a  certain  deference  and  hesitation  of  manner,  ''  I  do  not  see 
what  object  you  could  have  had  in  talking  to  him  as  you  did  this 
morning." 

''  I  wish  to  disavow  all  unreal  things.  I  do  not  set  myself  above 
Valentine,  and  I  meant  him  to  know  it." 

''  But  I  consider  that  aspiration  alone  takes  you  quite  out  of  his 
world  :  the  highest  thing  he  aspires  to,  is  to  you." 

'^  I  have  aspiration,  certainly,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  the 
right  sort  Did  you  ever  hear  Tom  talk  on  this  very  subject, — ^this 
which  Valentine  called  *  the  higher  life ') " 

''  Yes,  I  have.     Graham  has  many  strange  feelings." 

'^  He  believes  that  there  is  a  God,"  I  answered ;  ^'  he  believes  that 
certain  men  have  been,  certain  still  are,  privil^ed  to  have  dealings 
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with   Him — ^to  be  consciouB  of  intimations  from  His  Great  Spirit. 
He  feels  an  intense  intellectual  curiosity  about  this." 

'^  Yes,  he  talked  with  me,  and  said  he  knew  this  matter  was  rarely 
believed  or  considered  by  those  who  have  no  conscious  experience  of 
it ;  he  did  believe  it,  and  he  wondered  at  the  indifference  and  in- 
credulity of  outsiders :  he  does  not  confound  it  with  the  prickings  of 
conscience,  or  with  that  occasional  drawing  of  men's  minds  in  par- 
ticular directions,  which  may  be  called  *■  the  Spirit  of  God  moving ' 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  nations." 

'^  No ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  people  cannot  reach  up  to  have  com- 
munication with  that  divine  life  only  through  their  minds.  They 
cannot  understand  those  astonishing  and  difficult  things  alluded  to 
in  some  of  the  Epistles,  for  instance,  only  by  learning,  and  from 
without;  but  don't  you  think  it  natural  that  those  who  are  not 
iirehgious,  only  imreligious,  should  want  to  search  into  this  matter, 
and  understand  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  ?" 

"  It  is  natural  for  a  man  so  remarkable  as  your  brother ;  but  you 
cannot  be  describing  yourself,  for  you  have  no  reservations.  You 
would  be  willing  to  be  taken  into  that  great  life,  whatever  it  might 
cost  you.     You  are  attentive  and  obedient  to  what  you  know  of  it." 

''  Yes ;  but  I  often  feel  as  Tom  does,  and  no  doubt  because  he 
put  it  into  my  head,  that  quite  apart  from  devoutnesa  of  heart,  or 
reverence,  or  religion  of  any  sort,  there  is  enough  in  that  subject  to 
give  me  a  keen  interest  in  those  who  belong  to  this  Kingdom.  I  like 
to  wait  upon  Anne  on  that  account." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  when  David  said,  '  My  soul  is  athirst 
for  God,'  it  was  not  necessarily  a  religious  longing  that  he  felt  1" 

''  No ;  but  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  thing  is  possible." 

''  Possible  that  life  may  be  drawn  towards  its  source.  Yes ;  but 
not  that  the  perception  of  such  drawing  should  be  without  a  sense 
that  the  life  which  draws  is  also  Light,  and  that  it  is  pure.  Then,  if 
man  will  let  himself  be  drawn,  if  he  desires  to  be  drawn  to  this  light 
and  this  pureness,  that  is  religion." 

I  saw  Valentine  coming  back  again.  He  had  a  card  in  his  hand, 
and  while  he  waited  till  his  knock  was  answered,  he  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  lips.  When  he  entered,  he, 
however,  did  not  say  anything  concerning  his  devoted  attachment, 
but,  leaning  over  my  work,  put  the  card  before  me.  On  it  was 
written,  "  Invite  us  both  to  tea  to-morrow."  So,  after  a  few  minutes, 
I  did  as  requested,  and  told  them  I  drank  tea  at  half-past  five. 

Valentine  arrived  the  next  day  at  five.  I  think  by  that  time  he 
had  nearly  forgotten  his  annoyance  at  our  not  being  engaged.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  said  audaciously,  "I  shall  be  very  hungry, 
D.  dear.  Do  you  mind  accepting  this  little  offering )"  and  he 
laid  on  the  table  a  paper  parcel,  containing  three  red  herrings  and  a 
lot  of  turnip  radishes  of  the  very  largest  size  ever  seen ;  I  believe 
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they  really  were  young  turnips.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when 
he  added  that  he  was  always  so  hungry,  and  he  knew  I  should  have 
provided  nothing  but  thin  bread-and-butter.  I  knew  that  he  and 
St.  Greorge  would  dine  together  at  their  hotel  about  eight  o'clock, 
but  when  Valentine  begged  me  not  to  tell  his  brother,  ''because 
Giles  would  think  it  so  odd/'  I  consented,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  more  of  a  boy  and  less  of  a  lover  than  ever. 

He  then  withdrew,  and  had  a  long  consultation  with  Anne  in  the 
passage,  during  which  I  heard  his  chuckling  laugh  repeatedly. 

"  Why  did  you  get  those  horrid  radishes  1"  I  asked,  when  he  re- 
turned, for  I  was  sure  there  was  some  mischief  brewing. 

"  Only  for  a  relish,"  he  replied.  "  They  were  grown  in  Cornwall, 
and  are  not  common  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  there's  no  need  ta 
tell  Giles  that.  Giles  is  so  shocked  at  the  state  of  things  here — ^the 
queer  things  in  this  room,  the  shabby  furniture— -Here  he  comes  ! 
'  Oh,  what  a  delicious  go  !'  (Dickens.)     Yes,  here  he  is." 

''  Shocked,  is  he  1"  I  said,  as  he  rang  at  the  bell. 

''  Of  course.  What  else  can  you  expect  from  a  fellow  that  employs 
such  a  tailor  ;  a  fellow  that  buttons  his  gloves  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  so  imtidy ;  I  wish  you  would  button  yours," 
I  said,  and  I  looked  roimd.  Two  vases,  clumsy  and  made  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  stood  on  the  chimney-piece,  with  tall  bunches  of 
dried  grass  in  them ;  in  the  middle  was  a  little  house  made  of  shells, 
such  a  house  as  one  buys  at  seaside  places  for  a  half  a  crown ;  it  had 
small  glass  windows.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  dark,  glossy 
material,  like  oilcloth,  but  not  so  stiff.  The  carpet  had  hardly  any 
pattern  left,  and  one  could  see  the  tow  it  was  woven  on ;  the 
cane-bottomed  chairs,  though  clean,  were  exceedingly  ancient  and 
shabby. 

Enter  Mr.  Brandon,  and  the  repast  at  his  heels.  First  a  tea-tray, 
with  some  common  crockeiy  on  it ;  more  of  it  seemed  to  be  cracked 
than  was  usually  the  case.  The  large  Britannia-metal  teapot  that  I 
generally  had  to  use  was  there  in  full  force,  with  its  black  handle. 
It  had  a  rather  battered  effect,  and  a  deep  dint  on  one  side  of  it 
was  on  this  occasion  turned  towards  the  company. 

But  when  the  stout  Staffordshire  servant  entered  again  with  a 
smoking  hot  dish  of  red  herrings  and  the  big  turnip  radishes,  which 
she  set  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang,  and  flanked  with  a  very 
extensive  set  of  castors,  St.  George  glanced  first  at  her  and  then  at 
the  viands,  and  seemed  for  the  moment  overcome  with  surprise. 
Indeed  he  fotmd  it  impossible  to  hide  his  discomfiture,  almost  his 
dismay.  Valentine  was  exceedingly  happy ;  his  countenance  beamed 
with  joy,  as  he  stuck  a  steel  fork  into  the  biggest  of  the  herrings,  and 
mildly  put  it  on  his  brother's  plate. 

''  D.  dear,"  he  continued,  constituting  himself  master  of  tfao 
ceremonies,  "  will  you  take  any — any  fish  i  No  1  Well,  if  you  are  not 
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hungry,  it  was  the  more  considerate  of  you  to  make  these  kind  yet 
simple  preparations.''  He  then  sat  down  beaming,  and  began  to 
dispatch  his  herring,  while  St.  George,  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
went  at  his  like  a  man,  being  for  once  quite  taken  in  by  the  Oubit, 
and  possibly  thinking  that  his  ^'  devoted  attachment "  made  him 
regard  the  repast  as  delicious. 

I  then  lifted  the  big  teapot,  and  helped  them  both  to  tea,  when 
Valentine,  having  dispatched  his  herring,  helped  himself  largely  to 
radishes,  and  began  to  crunch  them  audibly. 

"  I  always  knew,"  he  said  quietly,  *'  that  the  faithful  were  very 
fond  of  fish,  particularly  salt  fish;  but,  Dorothea,  I  hope  you 
do  not  deny  yourself  fresh  meat  altogether  % " 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  exclaimed. 

St.  George  looked  aghast. 

"  Dorinda  does  not,"  continued  Valentine.  "  Now,  then,"  he  added, 
with  a  look  of  admonition  at  his  brother,  ''  youll  take  some  radishes, 
of  course."  But  here  St.  George  struck  work,  trying  hard,  however, 
to  appear  as  if  he  took  the  whole  thing  as  a  matter  of  course.  On 
this  the  ''  graceless  youth,"  going  a  little  too  far,  remarked,  with  a 
pious  air,  that  this  simple  style  of  living  was  far  more  consistent 
with  my  opinions  than  the  usual  dinners  at  Wigfield ;  ''  and  I  only 
wish,"  he  audaciously  went  on,  "  that  eveiy  poor  person  in  this  great 
metropolis  had  enjoyed  this  day  an  equally  abundant  and  wholesome 
meal."  Whereupon  St.  George,  rousing  up  suddenly  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  mischief  or  other,  and  not  sure,  perhaps,  whether 
one  or  both  of  us  were  making  game  of  him,  began  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  Novel,  and  punished  us  by  giving  us  such  a  succession 
of  ludicrous  scenes  for  it,  that  we  both  laughed  till  we  were  quite 
faint. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Tott  appeared,  and  sweetly  and  tenderly 
proposed  to  take  me  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Valentine  soon  came  in, 
and  did  not  deny  that  Giles  had  arranged  the  matter.  '^  He  could 
not  take  us  himself,"  said  Valentine,  chuckling ;  "  he  says  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  him ;  it  would  make  him  feel  such  a  muff;  besides, 
he  hasn't  time." 

Miss  Tott  bore  us  off:  how  happy  she  was,  how  sweetly  she 
sympathized  with  our  supposed  feelings !  Kind  creature  I  I  was 
terribly  ashamed  of  Valentine  that  day,  for,  after  we  had  been  some 
time  in  the  Palace,  looking  about  us  below,  we  went  up  into  a  gallery, 
where  there  were  various  stalls  heaped  with  articles  for  sale.  Some 
were  set  forth  as  bankrupt  stock,  some  as  having  been  saved  from  a 
fire,  and  all  had  sensational  labels  on  them :  "  Observe  the  price  " — 
*' Dreadful  sacrifice" — "Must  be  cleared  out  this  day" — "Given 
away  for  four  and  9^,"  &a,  &c. 

I  saw  Valentine  buying  something  of  the  smart  yoimg  sales- 
iromen ;  but  it  was  a  "  people's  day,"  and  there  was  a  crowd,  so 
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Mifls  Tott  and  I  moved  on;  but,  after  a  time,  I  thought  that  somehow 
we  seemed  always  to  be  taking  a  knot  of  people  after  us,  and  it  was 
not  till  we  had  got  downstairs  again,  and  were  among  the  tropical 
plants,  that  I  saw,  to  my  dismay,  as  Miss  Tott  left  Yfdentine's  arm, 
and  sailed  mildly  on  in  front,  a  good-sized  placard,  which  was 
pinned  on  her  back,  and  bore  this  inscription  :  '*  No  reasonable  offer 
refused"  I  darted  forward ;  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  get 
the  plaoard  off  without  attracting  her  attention,  but  I  managed  to  do 
this  at  last,  and  to  hide  it. 

Valentine  was  perfectly  graye,  and  I  tried  to  get  away,  but  the 
people  about  us  still  insisted  on  being  amused.  I  observed  that 
some,  when  they  passed,  turned  round  to  laugh,  and  others  moved 
on  behind  us  and  noticed  our  behaviour. 

In  the  meantime  I  did  not  dare  to  snub  Valentine,  because  Miss 
Tott  was  so  dose  to  us  j  I  could  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
him  Uiat  this  waa  a  stale  joke,  and  I  had  heard  of  its  being  perpe- 
trated before.  However,  he  very  soon  received  a  snubbing  that  none 
of  us  at  all  expected,  and  Miss  Tott  never  understood  more  of  it  than 
she  saw  befoce  her  eyes. 

A  respectable  elderly  man,  in  a  coachman's  livery,  came  up,  and 
accosted  him  with  great  civility  : 

''  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  young  ladies  didn't  ought  to  be  made  con- 
spicuous in  public  places." 

The  Oubit  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself. 

''  I've  been  following  you  some  time»"  continued  this  specimen  of 
nature's  gentlemen,  ''  to  let  you  know,  sir,  that  when  the  girl  you 
bought  that  placard  of  saw  what  you  were  doing  with  it,  she  snatched 
up  another  and  pinned  it  on  your  own  coat-tails;  and  there  it  is  now^ 
sir.     Qood  morning." 

There  it  was  sure  enough,  and  we  unpinned  it,  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  bystanders,  some  people,  looking  down  from  the  gallery,  greet- 
ing Valentine  at  the  same  time  with  an  ironical  cheer — 

''  This  handsome  article,  very  little  damaged,  going  for  three  and 
sixpence.     W<Miii  douUe  the  money." 

After  this  I  declined  to  take  any  more  excursions  with  Valentine ; 
but  he  came  daily  to  see  me,  and  was  very  full  of  fim,  evidently 
feeling  also  that  ease  about  his  future  prospects  that  one  often  sees 
in  the  younger  and  favourite  members  of  a  large  family. 

To  Giles  his  wel&re  was  evidently  an  object  of  the  deepest  solici- 
tude. Why  these  two  brothers  concentrated  so  much  of  their  affection 
on  each  other,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  some  who  were  equally 
related  to  them,  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I  had  long  seen  it  plainly. 
Liz  and  Lou  were  nothing  to  Giles,  and  sister  was  nothing  to  Valentine, 
in  comparison  with  the  feeling  of  each  for  his  brother. 

They  had  set  their  hearts,  as  I  found  from  Valentine,  on  always 
living  near  each  other,     Giles  had  consented  to  expatriate  himself 
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for  Valentine's  sake ;  he  had  enoagh  to  live  on  anywhere,  but  Yalen- 
tiBe  ynm  without  patrimony,  and,  as  he  easily  made  me  perceiye, 
there  conld  be  no  opening  so  fayourable  for  hhn  as  to  have  land  to 
ouhiyatex  and  sheep  to  feed,  with  his  brother  at  hand  to  advise  and 
help  him. 

I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  ever  accept  Valentine,  and  I  told 
him  so  almost  eveiy  day  j  but  he  was  quite  imperturbable,  made  the 
best  of  it,  and  generally  replied,  with  great  composure,  that  time 
would  show.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  me 
how  tiresome  it  would  be,  and  how  completely  it  would  put  out  both 
him  and  Giles,  if  I  faOed  them  at  the  last  minute. 

^'  How  can  that  be ) "  I  once  asked. 

Why,  Giles  meant  to  take  him  out,  and  settle  him  first,  with  his 
wife,  and  then  come  home  and  get  a  wife  for  himself. 

**  Dear  me  !  you  seem  to  have  made  a  great  many  arrangements." 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  see  how  little  fun  there  woidd  be  in  marrying  a 
girl  whom  I  did  not  thoroughly  know,  and  who  would  be  ill,  perhaps, 
at  sea  through  half  the  voyage,  and  be  lightened.  I  should  be  so 
dull,  too,  when  I  was  left  there  with  her,  and  Giles  was  gone.  We 
should  have  no  recollections  in  common.  Besides,  I  love  you,  I  tell 
you  !    Don'-t  I  say  so  every  dayl " 

"  Yes.  Well,  I  hardly  know  which  of  you  is  the  oddest  of  the 
two  !    And  so  your  brother  wants  me  to  agree  to  all  this  f " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  well  before  you,  that  we  might  be  sure 
you  imderstood  about  my  having  nothing  here  j  and  he  said  I  should 
be  a  lucky  fellow  if  I  secured  you.'' 

"  And  he  expects  that  you  wiH  t  ** 

"  WeD,"  said  Valentine,  "  if  you  come  to  that,  why  shouldn't  1 1 " 

Here,  of  course,  we  both  laughed. 

"You  see,  D.,"  he  continued,  ^'^ there  are  two  reasons  why  it's 
almost  sure  to  come  right :  I  want  you,  and  nobody  else  does." 

This  was  quite  true ;  but  it  did  not  diminish  the  oddness  of  the 
whole  thing.  St.  George  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that  the  Oubit 
wanted  elevating,  wanted  deeper  feeling,  wanted  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  he  thought  he  mnfit  get  these  from  me,  and  from  marriage  and 
manly  cares.  From  many  things  that  Valentine  said,  I  observed  that 
Giles  thought  he  was  sure  to  put  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  matri- 
mony as  soon  as  he  possibly  could ;  he,  therefore,  wished  him  to  do 
it  wisely,  attach  himself  to  a  prudent  person,  who  would  amuse  him 
first,  and  guide  him  afterwards. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  like  this  idea  :  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  pang 
at  the  notion  of  his  making  a  convenience  of  me.  There  was  still  a 
great  deal  about  him  that  I  found  attractive ;  I  could  have  been 
docile  to  almost  any  wish  of  his  but  this,  that  I  should  learn  to  love 
a  man  whom  I  was  to  govern.  I  could  not  bear  him  to  treat  me  with 
courtesy  or  deference,  because  I  considered  that  he  could  have  no 
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real  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  womanhood.  I  liked  Valentine's 
open  raillery  and  boyish  brusquerie  far  better,  and  though  Valentine 
and  I  constantly  sparred  and  argued  when  we  were  alone  together, 
I  treated  him  with  consideration  on  those  rare  occasions  when  his 
brother  was  present,  not  only  because  he  was  more  civil  then,  but 
because  I  felt  it  to  be  his  due. 

But  I  liked  Giles  so  much  that  I  could  not  bear  to  be  obliged  to 
disapprove  of  him.  He  had  a  smile  that  was  worth  watching  for,  it 
was  so  sunny  and  tender,  such  a  strange  contrast  to  the  grave  cast 
of  his  features,  the  steady  manliness  of  his  demeanour,  and  the 
somewhat  '^  masterful  ^  way  in  which  he  worked  and  ruled ;  but 
this  same  smile  was  quite  consistent  with  utter  ignoring  of  other 
people's  feelings.  I  had  come  across  his  path,  stood  near  to  him  for 
a  moment,  and  when  he  found  it  out,  he  had  pushed  me  somewhat 
roughly  away.  Still  he  meant  to  be  both  just  and  kind ;  there  was 
even  something  elaborate  in  the  way  in  which  he  set  forth  the  Oubit's 
good  qualities,  and  he  evidently  spoke  highly  of  me  to  him. 

When  some  affections  which  we  would  almost  give  our  lives  to  keep 
warm  and  fresh  grow  cold  in  spite  of  cherishing,  what  a  perversity  of 
nature  it  seems  that  others  can  thrive,  and  live,  and  even  grow,  when 
they  have  nothing  to  feed  upon,  and  every  reason  to  fade  and  die  ! 

I  had  never  loved  Tom  so  much  as  during  that  strange  summer  and 
autumn.  He  never  took  any  notice  of  me,  but  I  knew  very  well  that 
he  often  thought  of  me.  As  for  St.  George,  I  wajs  almost  sure  that, 
besides  taking  Tom  away  from  me,  he  had  got  a  hold  on  him,  and 
Attracted  his  regard  for  himself.  I  felt  that  his  influence  on  the  whole 
must  be  exercised  with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  power  that  I  knew 
he  had  over  this  much-loved  brother  made  him  more  important  to 
me.  And  now  there  was  the  Oubit — ^very  young  certainly,  but  re- 
markably handsome,  frank  almost  to  a  fia,ult,  absolutely,  as  he  always 
told  me,  devoted  to  me,  and  desiring  nothing  so  much  as  to  spend  his 
life  with  me.  I  liked  him' very  much,  but  I  could  not  become  enthu- ' 
siastic  about  him :  my  affection  for  him  did  not  grow,  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  feel  sometimes  that  he  almost  bored  me. 

Well,  but  the  visit  came  to  an  end  suddenly,  and  I  straightway 
missed  his  pleasant  company.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  a  stroke  of  illness ; 
the  brothers  were  summoned  home.  St.  George  gave  up  his  con- 
templated voyage,  and  he  and  Valentine  both  hurried  to  the  old 
man's  side. 

I  often  look  back  on  the  year  which  followed,  just  as  I  do  to  the 
years  passed  at  school,  without  dwelling  on  particular  days,  but  as 
one  uneventful  march  of  slow  development.  Anne  Molton  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  and  I  was  just  the  mistress  to  make  her  happy. 
She  and  I  became  fSast  friends,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  She 
could  not  earn  money,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  spend  it.  I  never 
attained  to  the  art  of  doing  anything  for  the  poor  with  my  own  hands. 
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I  coidd  not  influence  the  men ;  and  the  women  in  most  oases  did  not 
like  me  to  enter  their  rooms  unless  they  had  had  notice  of  the  visit, 
and  eyerything  was  in  decent  order.  In  the  February  of  that  year 
my  uncle  wrote  his  second  letter,  and  sent  me  ten  pounds.  The 
wonderful  things  that  Anne  Molton  did  with  that  ten  poimds  surprise 
me  even  to  this  day. 

Anne  had  an  immense  opinion  of  my  cleverness  in  the  wood-engrav- 
ing line,  and  had  confided  to  Mr.  Brandon  her  belief  that  I  should 
soon  have  large  sums  to  spend  in  the  district.  He  had  accordingly 
suggested  one  or  two  things  which  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  do,  and  as  soon  as  this  money  came  she  told  me  of  them. 

One  of  these  was  to  rent  the  lower  room  or  cellar  of  each  house  in 
my  district,  and  in  which  there  were  often  two  families,  and  turn  it 
into  a  larder  for  the  house.  The  people,  having  no  description  of 
closet  nor  any  place  to  keep  food  in,  were  always  in  the  habit  oif  buy- 
ing it  for  each  meal,  even  to  the  morsel  of  sugar  and  tea.  Of  course 
they  paid  the  dearer  for  this,  and  it  also  compelled  them  to  shop  on 
Simday,  for  not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  drop  of  milk  would  keep  through 
the  night  in  their  crowded  rooms.  Accordingly  I  rented  the  lower 
room  of  one  house  to  see  how  it  would  answer.  I  paid  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week  for  it,  and  caused  eight  little  closets  to  be  made 
in  it  with  wooden  frames  and  canvas  panels  ;  they  nearly  filled  the 
small  place,  and  each  had  a  lock  and  key.  We  then  took  out  what 
glass  there  was  in  the  window,  and  put  a  few  light  iron  bars 
instead. 

We  calculated  that  at  the  lowest  computation  the  families  would 
save  tenpence  a  week  each  by  these  safes.  They  cost  twelve  shillings 
apiece,  and  that  money  I  simk ;  but  I  let  them  out  at  one  penny 
a  week  to  the  people  in  the  house,  so  that  my  weekly  outlay  for  rent 
was  very  smalL  But  the  plan  answered  so  well,  that  the  families  in 
the  next  house  petitioned  me  to  do  the  same  for  them ;  and  as  they 
promised  to  take  Anne's  advice  as  to  the  spending  of  their  money,  I 
ventured  to  do  it.  She  taught  many  of  them  to  make  their  own 
bread  once  a  week  and  keep  it  in  their  safe,  and  to  lay  in  enough  tea 
and  sugar  for  the  week  when  the  week's  money  came.  I  heard  of 
but  a  single  case  of  pilfering,  and  the  plan  was  such  a  comfort  that 
I  never  ceased  to  delight  in  it. 

We  went  on  very  gradually.  I  made  the  third  set  of  cupboards 
in  March,  and  was  now  burdened  with  rent ;  but  then  I  began  to 
earn  money  by  engraving,  and  as  I  had  still  my  five  shillings  a  week 
earned  by  my  little  pupils,  I  did  not  mind  that,  and  there  never  was 
any  difficulty  about  letting  the  cupboards. 

One  day,  just  after  the  third  house  was  furnished  with  its  larder, 
our  friend  the  vicar  came  in  to  see  me.  ''  Miss  Graham,"  said  he, 
"  do  you  know  that  this  maid  of  yours  is  doing  a  great  work?  Why, 
she  is  reclaiming  the  people  in  her  court  from  their  barbarity ;  but 
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now,  mark  me,  thia  thing  will  get  wind  if  you  don't  mind,  and  then 
the  world  will  come  to  look,  and  good-bye  to  your  usefolneaa." 

I  was  rather  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  people  ooming  to  look 
on. 

''  Keep  it  snug,  keep  it  snug,"  he  repeated.  '^  Don't  for  your  life 
have  any  conferences,  and  don't  let  her  mention  it  at  the  district 
meeting.  It's  all  stuff  about  t^timking  it  your  duty  to  proclaim  the 
good  she  has  been  privileged  to  do,  that  others  may  do  likewise. 
Talk  and  puUicity  are  the  ruin  of  this  city.  I  hope  nobody  will 
flatter  that  woman  and  spoil  her." 

Happily  the  thing  did  9ioC  '^  get  wmd,"  and  more  happily  still  I 
earned  before  midsuaomer  ten  pouiaids  more  by  my  engraving,  and 
we  put  larders  into  the  other  three  houses. 

At  midsummer  I  gave  up  my  little  pupils,  and  took  to  wood- 
engraving  altogether.  But  I  was  now  much  more  free.  I  had  done 
with  drawing  and  engraving  lessons,  and,  without  q>endi]ig  more  than 
four  hours  a  day  at  my  art,  I  oould  earn  one  pound  ten  a  week,  and 
sometimes  more.  As  I  oould  live  <mi  my  income,  I  did  not  scmple  to 
devote  this  money  to  Anne,  and  she  soon  '' annexed  "  another  oourt. 
We  got  the  houses  whitewashed  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  introduced 
the  seoond  of  Mr.  Brandon's  plans.  This  was  a  kiring-ioom.  We 
laid  in  a  stock  of  pancheons,  pots,  kettles,  smoothing-irons,  baskets, 
brooms,  gowns,  cloaks  and  bonnets,  coats,  blankets,  sheets,  mattraases, 
Bibles,  Prayer4>ook8,  bottles,  boxes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Anne  opened  it 
for  hiring  every  day  for  an  hour. 

Suppose  a  womasi  wtiuted  to  make  bread,  she  oame  and  hired  a 
pancheon,  cost  price  tenpence ;  she  paid  a  penny  for  the  use  of  it,  aiid 
when  she  had  hired  ten  times  it  became  her  own  property.  But 
perhaps  in  the  meantime  it  had  been  lent  out  ten  or  twelve  times  to 
other  women,  and  yet  was  manifestly  none  the  worse ;  therefore  we 
made  the  pancheon  pay  for  the  broom  and  scrubbing-brush,  whidi 
were  perishable,  and  whidi  accordingly  we  gave  tenpence  for,  and  scM 
for  fourpence.  Thus  a  woman  got  a  scrubbing-brush  when  she  had 
hired  it  four  times,  and  was  accommodated  with  other  articles  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  plan  cost  us  very  little  more  than  the  rent  of  the  room,  always 
excepting  Anne's  time  and  keep.  The  clothing,  especially  the  bonnets, 
I  introduced  because  the  usual  excuse,  and  a  trae  one,  for  never  eofter- 
ing  a  place  of  worship  was  that  they  had  no  decent  clothes  to  go  in. 
I  let  one  bonnet,  gown,  and  cloak  at  three  halfpence  a  time  for  the 
set,  and  thus  ten  sets  of  clothing  enabled  tdurty  women  to  go  to 
church  once  each  on  Sunday,  and  veiy  soon  we  sold  them  at  half-, 
price.  They  could  always  produce  the  mon^,  and  I  had  as  many 
candidates  as  I  could  supply.  Aune  and  I  made  the  bonneia  Wo 
did  not  attempt  to  give  them  a  dowdy  air,  or  the  least  look  of  work- 
house simplicity,  but  covered  the  shapes  with  dark  silk,  and  put  in 
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the  caps  a  few  bright  flowerB  sach  as  the  more  decent  daaeee  of  poor 
women  wear. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  ordinary  London  poor  who  have  people 
to  look  after  them,  and  as  a  role  send  their  children  to  sehool,  can 
•read  and  write  themselves,  and  are  of  such  a  class  as  no  one  is  afifaid 
to  visit.  Our  district,  especially  the  part  that  Anne  ''  annexed  "  and 
set  up  the  hiring-room  in,  was  quite  below  that.  The  people,  as  a 
rule,  had  no  clothes  but  what  they  walked  about  in ;  the  children 
were  under  scarcely  any  control,  and  though  most  of  them  had  picked 
up  the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing  at  ragged  schools,  any 
moral  teaching  that  had  been  given  them  had  glanced  off  and  been 
lost  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  home. 

At  midsummer  I  began  to  feel  that  Anne  was  a  grand  person  to 
have  and  to  keep.  I  hoped  no  society  would  get  her  away  from  me. 
I  could  earn,  with  no  more  time  spent  on  work  than  served  to  keep 
me  employed  and  happy,  about  one  potmd  ten  a  week ;  and  I  let  her 
have  it  aU.  She  never  began  by  preaching  to  people  about  their 
&ult8  or  even  their  crimes.  She  took  for  granted  that  they  knew 
they  were  sinners.  What  she  insisted  on  with  them  was  that  they 
were  miserable,  and  that  God  had  provided  both  an  earthly  and  a 
heavenly  remedy. 

Some  people  came  to  her  sometimes  who  wished  her  to  feel  that 
she  ought  not  to  try  to  prepare  the  poor  to  move  out  of  the  country, 
but  rather  to  provide  for  their  being  comfortable  and  happy  where 
they  were.  I  think  this  notion  disturbed  Anne  at  first,  for  she  was 
taking  great  pains  by  means  of  pictures  and  evening  readings  of  inter- 
esting  tales  to  prepare  some  of  her  femilies  to  move  to  Canada.  If  it 
was  the  will  of  Providence  that  England  should  be  so  fiill  of  people, 
was  it  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  want  to  redistribute  them  1 

Anne  went  to  Wigfield  about  this  time  for  a  few  days'  rest,  and 
to  see  her  Mends.  Then  meeting  Mr.  Brandon,  she  told  him  her 
trouble,  and  he  showed  her  a  map  of  England.  ''If  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  crammed  with  people,"  he  said,  '^  and  England  almost 
empty,  should  you  think  it  wrong  in  that  case  to  bring  over  as  many 
as  you  could?" 

'^  Well,  no,  sir ;  but  then  it  is  so  near.  But,  sir,  I'm  told  that 
capital  will  always  attract  labour,  and  England,  therefore,  must  be 
crowded.     They  say  emigration  is  only  a  remedy  for  a  time." 

''  But  that  time  is  our  time." 

''  Only  they  say  that  sending  folks  off  does  not  really  get  at  the 
root  of  the  matter." 

''  Excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  go.  And  don't  you  think 
they  are  worth  considering)" 

I  went  to  stay  with  Miss  Tott  while  Anne  was  at  Wigfield.  This 
was  before  Valentine's  year  of  freedom  had  expired ;  and  now  his 
father  was  so  much  better  that  Giles  went  to  Canada.     The  Oubit's 
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letters  then  began  to  get  really  interesting,  and  more  manly;  he 
was  learning  farming  of  a  practical  farmer  veiy  near  his  home.  He 
seemed  to  like  it^  and  seemed  also  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  being 
left  to  take  care  of  his  father's  affairs,  and  in  some  sort  to  be  in  the 
place  that  his  brother  was  accustomed  to  occupy. 


GHAPTEB   XXVin. 

"  H«rke&  this  coiueil  for  thy  sickemeas : 
Upon  thy  glad^  day  hare  in  thy  minde 
The  onware  woe  of  hann  that  com'th  behind." 

The  year  came  to  an  end.  Valentine  had  not  failed  to  remind  me 
of  it,  and  had  written  more  than  once  of  his  hope  that  he  should 
come  up  to  London  and  have  my  answer  in  person.  But  he  did  not 
come,  and  he  did  not  write. 

I  was  surprised ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  time  when  I  had 
thought  to  be  asked  for  my  decisive  answer,  I  saw  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Mortimer's  death  in  the  Timt%. 

Valentine,  the  last  time  he  had  written,  had  mentioned  that  his 
father  was  ailing.  Dear,  beautiful,  good  old  man  !  he  had  spent  a 
happy  life,  and  he  died  a  most  peaceful  death. 

When  I  wrote  to  condole  with  Valentine,  I  did  not  ask  any 
questions  as  to  the  future  plans  of  the  family ;  but  he  told  me  of  his 
own  accord  all  that  I  cared  to  know. 

Giles,  he  said,  had  left  written  instructions  with  him  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  house  and  establishment  were  to  be  kept  up 
till  his  return  :  everything  was  to  go  on  as  usual.  He  also  told  me, 
with  his  own  beautiful  frankness,  that  one  of  the  last  things  his 
father  had  said  to  him  had,  in  a  certain  way,  concerned  me.  The 
old  man  had  told  him  that  he  was  still  very  young  to  engage 
himself  in  marriage,  and  he  wished  he  would  yet  wait  a  few  months 
longer. 

He  conveyed  to  me  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mortimer  had  not  left 
much  property  behind  him ;  and  in  a  succeeding  letter  he  told  me 
plainly  that  his  father,  less  prudent  for  himself  than  for  his  step-son, 
had  got  involved  in  some  mining  speculations,  and  that  when  the 
debts  were  paid  it  was  thought  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  his 
children. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  had  a  handsome  jointure.  He  would  have  nothing ; 
and  Liz  and  Lou  would  be  dependent  on  Giles,  though  the  latter, 
with  her  little  portion  of  a  thousand  poimds,  was  to  be  married  to 
Captain  Walker  as  soon  as  Giles  returned. 

Valentine  was  an  affectionate  fellow ;  but  I  observed  that  he  spoke 
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of  his  brother  as  likely  to  feel  Mr.  Mortimer's  death  more  than  any 
of  them ;  and  I  thought  this  probable,  for  the  ol<l  man  was  very 
fond  and  very  proud  of  him;  he  loved  him  with  the  peculiar 
partiality  of  amiable  old  age. 

Anne  and  I  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  Hastings  during  the  spring  that 
followed.  I  had  hoped  that  my  uncle  would  take  me  on  board  the 
**  Curlew"  that  year,  but  no  invitation  came,  and  shortly  after  our 
return  I  was  made  aware  of  the  reason. 

''Madam/*  said  Mrs.  Brand,  writing  to  me  for  the  first  time, 
''  Master  sends  Im  respects  to  you,  and  I  was  to  teU  you  that 
Mr.  Graham  has  married  that  young  woman  after  alL  .  Master  is, 
so  to  speak,  heart-broken  about  it,  and  doesn't  seem  to  enjoy  his 
meals  nor  his  pipe  at  alL*  Dear  ma'am,  don't  take  on  more  than 
you  can  help ;  she  was  always  an  impudent  hussy,  and  we  knew 
it  must  come  to  this  at  last.  But  master  had  made  himself  quite  a 
slave  to  Mr.  Graham,  to  keep  it  off  as  long  as  he  could. 

''  Master  says  he  shouldn't  have  minded  her  being  a  barmaid,  no 
more  than  nothing  at  all,  if  she  could  have  brought  him  a  good 
character ;  and  he  would  have  taken  her  on  board,  and  made  the 
best  of  her;  for,  said  he  to  me,  '  If  a  young  man  that  has  not  led 
a  good  life  is  willing  to  marry,  that  is  a  bad  fellow  who  would  prevent 
him,  let  the  girl  be  who  she  wilL'  But  bless  you,  ma'am,  he  cannot 
demean  himself  to  notice  Mrs.  Tom  Graham.    . 

*^  The  master  cannot  seem  to  settle  at  all  without  Mr.  Graham,  so 
he  never  says  a  word  about  the  marriage  to  him ;  and  when  he 
chooses  to  come  on  board  and  cruise  about  a  bit,  he  does ;  but  he  has 
taken  a  small  house  at  Southampton  for  his  wife. 

"  Mr.  Graham  has  often  mentioned  you  to  me,  ma'am,  lately,  and 
last  Tuesday  week  he  said  to  me,  '  If  you  ever  write  to  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Brand,  send  my  love  to  her.' 

"  So  no  more  at  present,  from  your  humble  servant, 

"  Mercy  Brand." 

It  is  remarkable  on  what  very  slight  hints,  and  even  on  what 
unexpected  silences,  a  strong  impression  can  be  formed !  I  knew 
that  this  had  been  long  impending ;  but  how  I  had  become  possessed 
of  the  knowledge,  even  before  going  to  Wigfield,  I  cannot  say.  I  had 
been  determined  not  to  acknowledge  it  even  to  myself,  for  it  seemed 
to  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  certainly  I  had  nothing  to 
quote  for  it  I  might  be  wrong,  and,  therefore,  silence  was  my  best 
com'se  with  regard  to  it. 

For  this  trouble  I  could  find  no  remedy  but  patience — ^and  work. 
My  heart  went  into  mourning  for  this  one  brother  of  mine.  It 
seemed  so  certain  that  he  would  deteriorate  under  such  influence, 
and,  as  he  would  not  write,  he  was  already  lost  to  me. 

Some  months  before  I  first  came  on  board  the  ''  Curlew,"  he  had 
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ftrst  met  with  the  woman  who  was  to  cast  her  dark  shadow  over  his 
future  life.  He  was  weak  and  could  not  resist,  and  yet  he  was 
obstinate  and  would  not  give  others  a  chance  of  saving  him  by  keep- 
ing him  out  of  her  way. 

I  felt  Tom's  utter  loss  very  keenly,  but  I  struggled  against  sorrow 
as  weU  as  I  could,  and  I  had  Valentine's  letters  to  help  me,  for 
Valentine  was  improving  fast,  and  now,  as  was  his  due,  my  heart 
began  to  turn  to  him  with  affectionate  dependence ;  he  had  made 
himself  important  to  me ;  he  was  taking  pains  to  fit  himself  for  the 
important  duties  of  life,  and  he  let  me  take  to  myself  the  comfort  of 
thinking  that  I  was  doing  him  good,  that  the  motives  I  set  before 
him  were  not  without  their  effect,  and  that,  under  my  influence,  he 
was  growing  more  manly,  more  steady,  and  more  serious. 

This  was  a  pleasure,  no  doubt,  but  not  exactly  the  kind  of  pleasure 
I  should  have  chosen.     I  wanted  to  look  up,  not  down ;   I  would 
gladly  have  obeyed  a  master,  but  I  was  not  to  have  a  master — I  was 
to  prepare  for  myself  a  faithful  and  affectionate  companion,  whom 
was  to  be  my  province  to  improve. 

I  knew  this  was  what  I  could  have,  and  I  often  reflected  whether 
it  was  not  better  to  take  the  kind  heart  that  was  ready  for  me,  than 
to  stay  behind  without  a  friend  in  this  hemisphere,  and  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  make  friends. 

St.  Qeoi^e  did  not  reach  England  till  the  Jtme  after  Mr.  Mortimer's 
death,  and  I  no  sooner  saw  him  and  Valentine  together  than  I  became 
aware  how  much  dearer  Valentine  was  than  he,  how  coolly  I  could 
now  look  on  the  bad  taste  he  had  betrayed  in  his  conduct  to  me,  and 
how  secure  I  could  now  feel  in  the  easy  fiunkness,  the  growing  affec- 
tion, and  the  steady  improvement  of  the  Oubit. 

I  still  admired  St.  George's  unselfishness,  his  benevolence,  and 
high-minded  generosity ;  but  I  began  to  feel  that  he  was  not  suited 
for  the  gentle  companionship  of  daily  life.  He  loved  and  cared  for 
Valentine  with  an  absorbing  affection  that  he  did  not  now  attempt 
to  conceal  from  me  :  he  seemed  to  have  transferred  to  him  all  the 
regard  that  he  had  hitherto  bestowed  on  his  father,  but  he  took  very 
little  notice  of  me,  and,  if  I  had  not  been  expressly  assured  by  Valen- 
tine that  he  was  very  anxious  for  our  marriage,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  he  disliked  the  notion  of  it,  for  he  only  came  to  see  me 
twice,  though  the  two  brothers  stayed  in  London  a  fortnight. 

I  enjoyed  that  fortnight.  I  was  fast  reconciling  myself  to  the 
notion  of  spending  my  life  with  Valentine,  and  I  liked  to  listen  to  his 
plans,  in  which,  of  course,  I  was  always  supposed  to  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part. 

Giles  had  bought  a  fine  tract  of  land,  with  one  house  on  it ;  they 
were  to  build  another,  and  each  brother  was  to  occupy  one. 

It  was  such  a  fine  climate — ^neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold — such 
streams  for  fishing,  and  a  fine  sea-board  and  soil — such  timber,  such 
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shells  to  be  picked  up,  sach  ferns  to  be  gathered,  that  gradoally,  as 
I  listened^to  the  enthusiastic  voioe  (which,  bj-the-bye,  was  no  longer 
cracked),^  I  began  to  grow  enthusiastic  in  my  turn,  and  consider 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  country — a 
useful,  free,  active  life,  with  at  least  one  person  to  whose  happiness  I 
should  be  of  consequence  and  among  others  whom  I  had  worked  for 
and  helped  to  reclaim  from  barbarism. 

So  Valentine  add  Giles  went  away  again — the  latter  havii^  set 
plans  on  foot,  in  the  courts  and  alleys  where  Anne  yisited,  which 
were  to  result  in  the  sending  out  of  about  £[>rty  people — ^men,  women, 
and  children.  How  hard  he  worked! — ^vigorous  hand  and  compre- 
hensive biain  both  brought  to  bear  on  the  plans  he  was  maturing. 
He  came  to  see  me,  as  I  said,  twice — ^the  first  time  he  stayed  only  a 
few  minutes ;  the  second  time  he  stayed  two  hours,  and  spent  them 
in  giving  me  instructions  and  advice,  that  I  might  be  able  to  go  on 
with  what  he  had  begun. 

''It  is  most  demrable,"  he  observed,  ''that  these  very  people 
should  be  settled  about  our  land,  for  they  have  a  petfect  enthu- 
siasm for  you,  and  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  serve  and 
please  you." 

"  No  wonder ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  coming  up  and  sparring  at 
him  with  clenched  fists;  "hasn't  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to 
them,  except  the  few  hours  spent  in  scribbling  to  me)  Oh,  why 
was  I  thrown  among  such  excellent  people !  Giles,  you  villain, 
you've  sailed  all  over  the  world  on  purpose  to  make  me  feel  snudl ; 
you  and  Dorothea  have  been  the  ruin  of  me ;  I'm  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  your  excellences  !  Sir,  you  have  much  to  answer  for  ! 
If  it  wasn't  for  the  presence  of  a  lady,  I  would  knock  you  down. 
What  business,  indeed,  have  you  to  be  so  much  better  than  your 
neighbours ) " 

"  Come,  none  of  this  ! "  said  GilQS,  starting  up  and  laughing ;  '^  if 
you  want  to  knock  me'  down,  set  to  work  and  have  done  with  it ; 
show  your  prowess  in  this  presence,  which  ought  to  inspirit  you." 

"  On  second  thoughts,  Dorothea,"  said  Valentine,  turning  to  me,  "on 
second  thoughts — ^though  I  could  easily  do  it,  mind  you ! — I  shall 
forbear.  'Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,  and  'tis  a  shocking 
sight,'  &c.  No,  Giles,  this  once  I  won't  do  it.  It's  a  weak  point  of 
his,  D.  dear,  to  think  he's  strong.  You  may  sit  down  again,  Giles ; 
your  brother  has  forgiven  you.     Speak  to  him,  Dorothea." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Brandon,  Valentine  will  excuse  you  this  once  for 
being  his  superior,  and  you  cannot  very  well  throw  him  out  of  tAu 
window,  because  there  is  an  area  outside." 

Mr.  Brandon,  however,  did  not  sit  down  again  ;  he  had  laughed  \ 
but  when  we  began  to  talk  together,  he  went  to  the  window,  and 
stood  gravely  looking  out,  as  if  lost  in  thought.  In  that  attitude  he 
continued  till  Valentine  said  he  was  ready  to  go,  and  he  then  turned 
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and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  sighed.  He  looked  gloomy  enough 
then,  perhaps  a  little  irate  also,  for  Valentine  had  kept  him  waiting 
some  time,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  reach  their 
train. 

They  set  off.  I  knew  it  would  be  two  months  before  I  should  see 
Valentine  again ;  but  I  was  easy  on  this  point — ^he  never  gave  me 
the  least  cause  to  be  otherwise.  Early  in  August,  Mrs.  Henfrey,  Liz, 
and  Valentine  were  going  to  the  searside ;  Anne  and  I  were  to  visit 
the  same  place,  ftnd  there  I  was  to  give  Valentine  my  final  answer. 

The  time  passed  not  unpleasantly.  I  earned  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  the  outfits  of  my  people ;  but  I  never  improved  in  wood-engraving 
beyond  a  certain  point :  I  attained  great  facility  and  quickness,  but 
was  conscious  myself  that  I  should  never  excel  I  had  illustrated 
several  little  books  of  small  importance,  and  never  was  in  want  of 
work ;  therefore  I  did  not  care  particularly  to  find  that  I  was  not  to 
advance  any  further ;  for  if  I  did  go  to  New  Zealand,  I  should  not 
exercise  the  art  there,  and  in  the  meantime  I  could  earn  two  guineas 
a  week,  and  spend  it  on  my  emigrants. 

Mr.  Brandon  came  up  again  to  London  in  July ;  I  never  saw  him, 
excepting  in  the  district,  whither  I  now  sometimes  went  with  Anne. 
It  was  a  great  undertaking  to  ship  off  so  many  people,  and  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  which  added  to  his  fatigue.  My  chief 
business  was  with  the  clothing  required,  and  I  often  sat  up  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  working  through  the  summer  nights,  with  the 
windows  open  to  admit  the  night  air,  which  was  fresh  and  wholesome, 
compared  with  what  we  had  to  breathe  in  the  day. 

Always  cheerful,  always  kind  to  the  people,  reassiuing  the  women, 
instructing  the  men,  I  heard  of  Mr.  Brandon  day  by  day,  though  I 
did  not  see  him ;  and  I  heard  from  Valentine,  sometimes  every  week, 
sometimes  oftener. 

One  day  he  sent  me  a  little  hamper  of  plants  by  the  railway.  I 
unpacked  them  myself,  as  Anne  was  out,  and  set  them  one  by  one  on 
my  table.  Afterwards  I  noticed  that  the  pots  were  wrapped  in  paper 
that  had  been  written  upon.  Old  exercises  I  thought  the  writing 
looked  like  :  it  was  clear  and  round,  and  very  distinct.  The  flowers 
were  more  attractive  than  these  papers,  and  I  do  not  think  my  eye 
was  drawn  to  the  writing  again  for  two  days,  when,  as  I  sat  quietly 
engraving,  these  words  were  clearly  seen :  **  Tell  you  what  I  have 
been  about,  my  lad?  Don't  flatter  yourself;  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  'A  man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  business  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  king's.'  Besides  you  might  treat  my  letters  as  you 
do  Miss **     Here  a  hiatus. 

How  queer  of  Valentine,  I  thought,  to  use  old  letters  to  wrap  his 
pots  in  !  And  I  felt  rather  pained  to  think  that  perhaps  he  laid  my 
letters  about  in  the  same  way. 

I  took  off  this  bit  of  paper,  destroyed  it,  glanced  at  another  pot, 
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and  these  solemn  words  met  my  eyes  :  ''  It  is  not  possible  truly  to 
belieye  that  He  gave  life  and  yet  not  to  love  the  Giver ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  human  natiure  to  love  without  trying  to  please  the  object 
of  the  love.  And  how  can  you  talk  with  contempt  of  small  begin- 
nings and  worthless  attempts  ?  If  God  does  not  despise  '  the  day  of 
small  things/  you  must  not  despise  it  either/' 

It  made  the  blood  rush  to  my  face  to  think  that  Anne,  and  the 
servants,  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  her  pupils,  might  all  probably  have 
read  this  letter.  I  began  to  suspect  who  alone  could  have  written 
thus  to  Valentine,  and  when  I  turned  the  pot  to  the  other  side  the 
writing  was  too  fatally  clear  for  a  single  word  to  be  mistaken.  '^  I 
have  paid  your  bills,  and,  you  young  scapegrace,  don't  leave  this  about, 
for  I  should  feel  humiliated  if  any  living  soul  saw  that  I  demeaned 
myself  to  the  pitch  of  caring  so  much  about  you.  Why  can't  you 
bium  your  letters  instead  of  throwing  them  about  the  floors,  and 
wiping  your  razors  on  them  ?" 

That  was  all ;  the  paper  was  torn  away,  and  I  saw  no  signature. 
But  Valentine  had  also  sent  me  some  seeds  of  mignonette  ;  they,  as 
I  remembered,  were  twisted  in  written  paper,  in  the  same  clear  hand. 
I  took  them,  turned  them  upside  down,  that  I  might  not  read  the 
writing,  and  proceeded  to  empty  them  into  a  glass ;  but  fate  was  too 
cimning  for  me.  The  name  was  signed  comerwise,  where  I  could  not 
&il  to  see  it :  "  Your  loving  brother,  G.  B." 

I  felt  exceedingly  vexed.  This,  then,  was  a  letter  addressed  to 
Valentine  by  Giles,  and  containing  a  particular  request,  which  he 
had  not  attended  to.  It  alluded  to  a  habit  of  his  which  made  me 
blush,  and  wonder  what  he  did  with  my  letters.  Was  he  likely  to 
correspond  with  any  other  Miu  beside  myself?  I  thought  not ; 
then,  in  all  probability,  the  letters  that  Giles  had  picked  up  were  my 
letters. 

I  did  not  like  to  question  Valentine  about  this,  but  it  had  a 
sensible  effect  on  my  mind.  I  wrote  more  cautiously,  and  I  believe 
that  tiU  August  came,  and  my  people  were  shipped  off,  and  Anne 
and  I,  both  looking  very  pale  after  long  residence  in  London,  had 
reached  the  pretty  little  bay  where  we  were  to  spend  our  holidays,  I 
had  never  forgotten  the  ill-omened  piece  of  paper  for  an  hour. 

A  pretty  little  cottage  had  been  taken  for  us  by  Mrs.  Henfrey.  It 
was  near  their  own  lodgings,  and  was  covered  with  china  roses  and 
passion  flower.  Valentine  met  us  at  the  railway,  and  showed  such 
simple  and  natural  delight  that  I  was  touched.  Who  was  I,  indeed, 
that  he  should  care  so  long  for  one  who  had  given  so  little  in 
return? 

When  I  had  changed  my  dress  he  took  me  to  his  sister,  and  I 
drank  tea  with  her  and  Liz,  Valentine  being  in  such  high  spirits,  and 
so  openly  complimentary,  that  I  saw  he  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  my 
accepting  him. 
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He  was,  indeed,  a  fine  fellow ;  his  cough  had  left  him,  and  though 
he  stooped  a  little,  he  betrayed  no  other  sign  of  weak  health.  He 
had  all  his  other's  beauty  of  feature  ;  the  brown  whiskers  that  he 
had  prophesied  of  were  come.  And  as  he  sat  opposite  to  me  in  his 
sesrfiide  costume,  I  could  not  help  looking  at  him  and  admiring  hiuL 

''  Valentine  looks  well,  my  dear/'  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

''  And  is  well/'  said  Liz. 

^'Good  action/'  Valentine  added,  '' warranted  to  go  quietly  in 
harness,  no  Tio^—rismg  twenty-two  next  grass." 

Mrs.  Henfirey  laughed,  and  made  some  remark  about  his  going  in 
harness. 

^'  Why,  yea,''  said  Valentine, ''  the  sooner  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
it  the  better.  Look  at  Walker,  Lou  takes  away  all  his  mon^,  and 
only  allows  him  a  shilling  a  day  for  his  little  pleasure&" 

''  Excepting  what  he  spends  in  turnpikes,"  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey  ; 
"  she  pays  that" 

<'  If  I  were  Captain  Walker,"  I  remarked,  "  I  should  not  allow  that. 
I  should  choose  to  be  master  in  my  own  house." 

"  Hear  her !"  cried  Valentine.  "  Well,  if  I  ever  have  a  wife,"  he 
continue,  with  afifected  modesty  and  confusion,  ''  as  there  is  nothing 
I  desire  so  miioh  as  to  please  you,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  piaster  in 
my  own  house." 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  quiet  sea  was  sending  up  crisp 
little  wavelets  among  the  roundest  of  pebbles  and  the  cleanest  of 
sand.  Valisntine  took  me  out  for  a  walk,  and  I  felt  all  the  extasy 
that  the  clear  sky,  and  wooded  clifls,  and  sunny  sea  can  impart, 
when  tmst  has  long  been  pent  up  in  a  city,  working  hard  and  thinking 
much. 

Those  were  very  pleasant  days.  We  rambled  about,  pleased  with 
each  other,  but  not  talking  in  lover-like  fashion.  I  always  instinc- 
tively checked  such  talk,  and  he  foUowed  my  lead.  At  last,  when 
we  had  been  together  a  week,  he  one  day  said,  as  we  were  walking 
home  with  baskets  full  of  shells  and  seaweed,  ''  Well,  D.  dearest, 
have  you  made  up  your  mind  V* 

"  About  what  1"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  whether  you'll  have  me.     I've  waited  very  patiently." 

"  So  you  have." 

**  And  Giles  says  we  really  ought  to  sail  next  Christmas.  Come, 
say  yes,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"•  Very  well ;  I  do  say  yes." 

''You  do!"  he.  exclaimed,  throwing  up  his  cap  and  catching  it 
again  ;  "  then  I  say  hurra  !  " 

We  walked  together  in  silence  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  he  said, — 

"  Why  have  you  hesitated  so  long,  dear  ]" 

"  Because  I  did  not  think  we  cared  enough  for  each  other." 

"  And  you  think  so  still  1" 
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'^Yesj  but  the  time  is  so  near  that  now  it  does  not  so  much 
signify." 

''  Very  true/'  he  answered,  as  quietly  as  possible ;  ''  it's  not  likely, 
you  know,  that  in  such  a  little  while  I  should  see  any  one  I  like 
better.  And  if  I  don't  love  you  enough,  it's  certain  that  I  love  you 
better  than  anybody  else." 

I  think  that  was  all  that  passed  between  me  and  this  amiable, 
sweet-tempered  fellow.  I  felt  that  what  he  had  said  of  himself  was 
also  true  ^of  me.  And  I  began  to  see  that  when  we  were  once 
married  we  had  every  likelihood  of  happiness.  I  should  care  ten 
times  more  for  him  when  I  had  made  it  my  duty  and  the  occupation 
of  my  life  to  do  so.  And  he  would  have  few  people  to  compare  with 
me  out  in  New  Zealand.  I  should  be  useful  and  even  necessary  to 
him,  and  I  fully  believed  that  he  would  never  regret  the  wife  he  had 
chosen. 

So  we  walked  home  quietly  together.  He  showed  that  he  was  in 
good  spirits  by  singing  a  little  now  and  then ;  but  he  did  not  kiss 
me,  or  even  take  my  hand.  When  I  came  in  Mrs.  Henfrey  asked  me 
to  dine  with  her,  and  I  agreed,  and  went  up  stairs  to  take  off  my 
bonnet.  In  the  meantime  Valentine  had  told  his  sisters  what  had 
passed,  and  when  I  came  down  they  both  kissed  and  congratulated 
me. 

And  so  this  matter  was  settled.  I  certainly  had  expected  it  to  be 
accomplished  with  more  dignity ;  but  when  the  question  was  asked 
I  was  ready  with  my  answer.  I  had  taken  plenty  of  time  to  consider, 
and  at  last  had  made  up  my  mind,  not  that  I  greatly  loved  Valentine, 
but  that  I  could  not  give  up  the  only  being  who  greatly  loved  me. 

After  this  I  was  very  cheerful  and  contented.  Every  day  seemed 
to  justify  me  to  myself,  for  Valentine  was  in  delightful  spirits,  pleased 
with  me  and  everything  I  did ;  and  never  so  happy  as  when  we  were 
rambling  about  together,  or  sitting  talking  under  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  crags. 

There  was  one  morning  that  made,  as  I  supposed  at  the  time,  no 
especial  impression  on  me.  I  had  on  a  hat  and  feather,  his  first 
present  to  me  for  my  personal  adornment,  excepting  the  ring.  We 
sat  together  in  a  little  cove,  sorting  some  shells  that  we  had  collected, 
as  we  had  frequently  done  before,  and  a  little  vessel  sailed  across  the 
blue  water,  rocking  prettily  and  gleaming  white  in  the  sunshine. 
The  tide  had  gone  out  and  laid  bare  the  rocks  covered  with  seaweed, 
and  we  saw  a  man  stepping  lightly  among  them,  and  sometimes 
standing  still  and  gazing  out  to  sea. 

"Whoever  that  fellow  is,"  said  Valentine,  "he's  not  as  happy  as 
lam." 

I  do  not  very  often  dream,  but  what  I  have  dreamed  once  I  dream 
again.  Many  many  times  since  have  I  dreamt  of  that  scene  :  the 
overhanging  crags,  the  delicate  little  heaps  of  sheUs,  the  fluttering  of 
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the  feathers  in  my  hat,  and  the  solitary  figure,  concerning  which 
Valentine  was  pleased  to  remark,  ''  he  is  not  as  happy  as  I  am." 

We  had  passed  a  pleasant  week  since  our  engagement.  Sometimes 
we  read  together,  and  sometimes  we  practised.  Valentine's  Yoice 
was,  as  I  have  said  before,  no  longer  cracked ;  but  it  was  not  at  all 
a  good  one, — ^it  was  poor,  thin,  and  of  small  compass,  yet  it  was 
his  great  ambition  to  sing.  And  I  spent  many  an  hour  practising 
his  songs  with  him,  and  artfully  accompanying  them,  humouring  him 
in  the  tune  and  coyering  his  defects  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  rising  reluctantly,  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
go  and  meet  old  Giles  at  the  station." 

I  had  known  that  Giles  was  coming  that  morning,  but  it  had 
slipped  out  of  my  mind,  and  I  now  said  that  if  he  would  not  be 
away  more  than  an  hour  I  would  sit  there  and  wait  for  hiuL  The 
little  station  was  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ;  he  had  only  to  climb 
the  winding  path  in  the  cliff,  and  cross  a  strip  of  wild  heath,  and 
there  it  was. 

I  sat  there  alone  and  thanked  God  for  my  present  happiness.  The 
recreation  and  pleasure  of  the  country  and  the  sea  were  yery  great ; 
the  comfort  of  the  defined  futiure  was  also  great ;  and  though  I  felt 
none  of  the  jealousies,  the  absorbing  interest,  nor  the  restless  excite- 
ment that  I  had  heard  ascribed  to  loyers,  I  was  happy,  and  knew 
that  I  was  likely  to  be  more  so. 

A  man  who  began  so  gradually  and  reasonably  to  care  for,  and 
deliberately  preferred,  without  idoliziiig  me,  was  likely,  as  I  now 
began  to  feel,  to  preserye  his  liking  when  I  had  shown  him  that  I 
deseryed  it  h^  returning  it.  There  was  no  oyer-estimation  to  begin 
with,  and  sink  to  its  natural  leyel ;  there  was  no  enthusiasm  to  cool, 
and  nothing  to  be  found  out.  We  were  both  thoroughly  well  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  now  that  I  liked  him  well,  I  began 
to  see  that  we  were  better  suited  to  each  other  than  most  people. 
Only,  I  said  to  myself,  if  I  might  haye  had  a  master !  But  I 
checked  that  thought,  it  was  so  mean ;  and  I  confess  that  the  notion 
of  being  the  ruling  spirit  was  not  distasteful,  if  only  it  could  be 
concealed  from  others !  To  haye  my  own  way,  and  yet  to  haye 
other  people  think  that  my  husband  ruled,  would,  I  thought,  be  not 
disagreeable,  and  I  resolyed  that  it  should  be  so.  I  had  already 
been  able  to  make  Valentine  take  my  yiews  of  certain  little  matters 
and  act  upon  them,  thinking  they  were  his  own.  I  resolyed  to  do  it 
again. 

Sitting  quite  alone  in  the  clear  heat  of  that  exquisite  August  day, 
I  let  my  heart  sun  itself  with  the  beauty  around.  That  nimble  and 
delicious  air  seemed  to  peryade  me,  and  make  me  more  buoyant  and 
joyous.  My  thoughts  and  the  pictures  that  imagination  was  painting 
for  me  of  my  future,  mustered  colour  .and  freshness  from  the  yiyid 
colouring  about  me.     The  murmuring  noise  of  London  being  hushed. 
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I  could  hear  the  exquisite  tinkling  of  the  water  that  only  just  curled 
its  clear  brink  as  it  broke  on  the  pebbles.  *  And  this  water  was 
making  the  very  music  I  was  to  live  near  out  ■  in  New  Zealand.  I 
listened,  and  it  seemed  to  prophesy  a  pleasant  something.  The  water 
only  gave  the  music,  but  I  set  words  to  it,  and  the  music  and  the 
words  together  were  delightful  to  my  heart.  The.  water  ttimed  out  to 
be  a  true  prophet.  I  did  not.  The  words  I  had  sung  to  it  were  not 
half  good  enough,  and  were  all  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 

Voices  close  at  hand — Valentine's  and  another.  Before  I  had  time 
to  change  my  attitude  they  turned  the  comer  of  the  cliffs  and 
entered  the  tiny  cove. 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Valentine,  and  Giles,  lifting  his  hat,  stooped  to 
give  me  his  hand  as  I  sat,  and  smiled  affectionately. 

They  sat  down,  Valentine  beside  me,  Giles  in  front  of  us.  I  was 
conscious  directly  of  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  manner  of 
the  latter.  He  was  now  quite  friendly  to  me,  and  having  come 
down  to  make  holiday,  he  had  left  business  behind  him,  and  forgotten 
for  the  time  his  coppers  and  baths,  his  lecttures,  emigrants,  and 
schools,  and  was  enjoying  the  scene  about  him  with  tranquil  con- 
tentment. 

So  I  thought ;  and  when  Valentine  told  me  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  he  had  seen  walking  among  the  rocks,  I  remarked  "  Then  you 
were  mistaken  about '  that  man'." 

''  I  had  no  sooner  climbed  the  cliff,-'  continued  Valentine,  '^  than 
he  recognised  me  and  waved  his  wideawake." 

''  What  did  Valentine  say  about '  that  man '  ? "  asked  Giles. 

Valentine  told  him:  he  listened  with  quiet  attentioa  Perhaps 
our  circumstances,  and  this  tacit  confession  of  Valentine's  pride  in 
them,  touched  and  pleased  him ;  certain  it  is  that  he  looked  at  us  both 
with  a  smile  most  sweet  and  sunny,  as  one  might  well  do  who  knew 
that  he  had  made  two  young  people  happy,  and  shaped  their  pleasant 
prospects  for  them,  and  smoothed  their  way. 

''And  why  did  you  say  he  was  mistaken?"  he  asked,  addressing 
me. 

His  eyes  and  his  whole  face  were  full  of  such  a  much  higher  kind 
of  happiness  than  Valentine  had  exulted  in,  that  I  felt  I  had  spoken 
suddenly,  and  now  would  have  given  something  to  have  been  silent. 

"You  must  have  been  very  imcommonly  jolly  indeed,  old  Gilcs/^ 
said  Valentine,  "  if  you  were  then  as  jolly  as  I  was — ^besides,  you 
were  alone." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  don't  at  all  doubt  that  you  are  as  happy  as  you 
know  how  to  be, — ^perfectly  brimful  of  happiness." 

"  And  not  as  happy  as  you  would  be  if  you  were  engaged  and  in 
my  circumstances  1 " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  as  happy  as  I  am  now ) " 

VOL.   XI.  K  X 
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''  That  was  Wm  6i«hA«a'B  opmion.    I  ha^  natbing  1^  do  with  it." 

''  You're  a  a^iserable  baobelor." 

"  That's  my  oiini  fault." 

''  0  the  coQoeit  of  caankiud !  I  have  suo  doubt  he  tbinka, 
D.,  that  he  oould  be  engaged  to-morrow  if  he  liked." 

'^  Not  the  le^  question  of  it/'  he  ai:)9WBre4. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  set  about  it  1"  asked  ValentiQe. 

''  I  mean  to  do  !^4here  is  nothing  I  am  m(»?e  conviaced  of  than 
that  I  should  be  happiw  m^ried." 

''  0  yes !  that  abstraot  question  is  settled,  but  the  moment  one 
ventures  to  point  out  some  pafticular  lady " 

"  Why,  then,  being  suoh  a  modest  man,  I  always  remark  that  I 
know  she  would  not  haye  me." 

^'  Just  hear  him,  D.,  how  idly  and  oontentedly  he  talks :  not  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  no  fervour,  no  earnestness.  0  Giles,  I 
wouldn't  be  you  for  a  good  deal.  You  can  ait  opposite  to  the  sweetest 
face,  and  the  mo^  killing  hat  and  feather,  and  never  remark  them  in 
the  least." 

*'  There  you  are  mistiJcen ;  I  admue  the  hat  and  £9ather  ex- 
ceedingly." 

''And  not  the  we^er,  Giles?" 

Before  Giles  oould  answer  I  started  up  and  said  it  was  time  to  be 
walking  homewards.  The  conversation  changed  to  boating  and 
fishing.  Valentine  and  I  had  been  out  the  whole  of  the  previous 
morning  in  a  boat,  and  had  only  caught  two  very  small  mullet. 
We  related  our  adventures,  and  Giles  criticised  the  rigging  of  the 
fishing  smacks.  Then  Valentine  launched  out  in  praise  of  my  skill 
in  rowing  and  climbing  dififs  \  my  feats  in  walking  long  distances, 
:and  my  other  exoellquceSj  while  I  tried  to  stem  the  toirent  of  his 
'encomiums,  and  Giles  indulgently  listened  and  smiled. 

Liz  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  loved  to  sit  in  a  bathing  maohiue  reading  a 
novel.  Giles  liked  sailing  and  fishing.  And  Valentine  and  I  liked 
to  ramble  about,  and  sit  talking  undor  the  clifis.  Sometimes  in  the 
evening  Valentine  sang,  and  Giles  groaned  over  his  false  notes,  and 
shivered  with  the  torture  his  mistakes  inflicted  on  him. 

''  What  a  pity  you  will  sing,  my  dear  i "  said  Mr^.  Henfrey,  one 
night.  ''  Here's  all  this  good  accompanying  lost  upon  you  \  whereas, 
if  Dorothea  played  for  Giles  to  sing  to^  it  would  be  a  treat  to  hear 
them." 

This  very  unflattering  speech  for  once  put  Valentine  out  of 
temper,  and  he  marched  into  the  little  garden.  I  sat  before  the 
piano  for  a  few  minutes  while  Mrs.  H^ifrey  continued  her  remarks  to 
Giles,  but  he  did  not  offer  to  sing  nor  I  to  play,  and  I  presently  went 
out  into  the  moonlight,  and  soothed  Valentine  with  a  little  hsurmless 
flattery,  to  the  effect  that  I  liked  playing  for  him  better  than  for  any 
one  else,  and  that  he  would  soon  sing  better  if  he  took  pains. 
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Meaaviiile,  even  as  I  talked  to  bim,  I  se9med  to  becpme  oonBoioitg 
of  a  slight  chaDge,  which  I  appeared  to  myself  then  to  have  acted 
on  before^  though  unconsciously.  It  seemed  to  have  become  my 
province  to  please  him,  no  longer  his  to  please  me,  and  as  I  con- 
tinued to  excuse  Mrs.  Henfrey's  speech,  and  show  that  I  had  always 
liked  to  play  for  him,  I  felt  that  several  times  before  I  had  had  the 
same  kind  of  thing  to  do,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  surely  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  with  the  fear  of  ruling,  for  I  had  met  witii  a  master 
after  all. 

.  We  went  in  again ;  but  Valentine  had  not  quite  recovered  his 
temper,  and  I  by  various  little  arts  and  slight  attentions  gradually 
restored  it,  till  Giles  helped  me  by  proposing  to  read  aloud,  for  which 
I  was  grateful,  seeing  that  it  was  done  on  my  behalf. 

His  voice,  almost  as  fine  in  reading  as  in  singing,  was  not  without 
a  soothing  effect  on  Valentine ;  besides,  the  reading  gave  him  space  for 
reflection,  and  when  it  was  over  he  talked  as  usual,  till  Anne  Molton 
came  to  fetch  me  home,  and  he  walked  with  me,  when  he  burst  out 
with,  '^  I  hate  to  be  compared  with  Giles ;  the  comparison  is  so 
damaging  to  me." 

I  said  nothing,  and  he  presently  added — ''It's  astonishing  to  me 
that  you  can't  see  how  much  he  is  above  me." 

"  I  do  see  it.     I  see  that  he  is  above  us  both,  but  not  in  tvtry- 

**  In  what  one  thing  am  I  equal  to  him  V* 

''In  temper.  You  have  quite  as  good  a  temper  as  he  has.  I 
think  rather  a  better  one." 

"  Thank  you,  Dorothea.     Anything  else  9" 

"  Yes ;  you  are  taller." 

"  Pooh," 

"  And  handsomer." 

"  D.,  you  will  soon  put  me  in  a  good  temper." 

"  And  more  fond  of  ladies'  society  V* 

"  Yes." 

"  Particularly  of  mine?" 

"  That  I  am" 

"  We'll  play  and  sing  that  song  together  to-morrow,  when  they  are 
all  out." 

"  So  we  will,  Dorothea.     Oh,  what  a  nice  little  thing  you  are ! " 

So  we  did,  taking  care  to  see  the  remainder  of  the  party  safe  out 
of  the  house.  Then,  when  even  I  was  weary  of  the  practising,  we 
came  out,  and  wandered  along  the  quiet  shore  towards  a  tiny  cove, 
in  which  we  often  sat.  We  went  on  till  we  reached  a  promontory, 
from  which  the  tide  never  receded,  and  climbed  up  a  steep  path  till 
we  stood  on  the  top  of  it.  It  was  crowned  with  a  wood,  which  we 
passed  through,  and  approached  our  cove  from  above,  crossing  the 
narrow  promont<»y  and  looking  down.  On  the  soft,  white  sand  below 
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a  man  was  lying  full  length,  leaning  on  bis  elbow  and  gazing  out  to 
sea. 

'Mt's  Giles/'  said  Valentine.  ''Well,  if  we  are  not  to  bave  tbe 
place  to  ourselves,  I  would  ratber  be  sbared  it  witb  us  tban  tbat  any 
one  else  did." 

Giles  bad  been  so  pleasant  and  brotber-like  to  me  lately,  tbat  I  no  . 
longer  felt  ill  at  ease  in  bis  company,  and  stood  looking  on  wbile 
Valentine  set  down  tbe  luncb-basket,  and  tbrew  little  pebbles  towards 
bim.  Tbey  did  not  reacb  bim.  He  was  eitber  asleep  or  in  a  deep 
fit  of  abstraction,  and  we  slowly  wound  down  tbe  steep  patb  towards 
bim,  nearly  reacbing  bim  before  be  looked  up ;  wbicb  be  did  at  last 
witb  great  graVity;  and  as  be  betrayed  no  surprise,  and  did  not 
accost  us,  we  took  no  notice  of  bim,  but  set  tbe  basket  down  close  to 
bim,  and  spread  tbe  clotb,  as  if  be  bad  not  been  tbere,  leaving  bim 
by  slow  degrees  to  rouse  bimself  from  bis  deep  abstraction. 

''  Wben  Mr.  Brandon  comes  bome,''  I  said  to  Valentine,  ''  be  sball 
bave  some  of  tbese  wbite-beart  cberries.'' 

<<  Comes  bome !"  be  asked.     ''  From  wbenceV' 

<<  From  wberever  you  bave  been,  tbis  last  balf-bour." 

He  darted  a  look  at  me,  and  an  absolute  flusb  mounted  over  bis 
brow.  '' Wbat  is  a  man's  bome  !"  be  asked,  to  my  surprise.  ''  Is 
it  tbe  place  wbere  bis  tbougbts  dwell)" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  raise  sucb  a  question,  and  I  cannot  answer  it, 
so  I  sball  cbange  my  remark  to  Valentine,  and  say  wben  Mr. 
Brandon  comes  dwnn  be  sball  bave  some  of  tbese  wbite-beart 
cberries." 

"  Was  it  your  pleasure  to  suppose  tbat  I  bad  reacbed  some  beigbt 
and  was  exulting  tbere )" 

"  Yes ;  and  looking  down  at  tbe  prospect,"  I  replied,  vexed  at  tbe 
evident  despondency  and  almost  sbame  of  bis  manner,  and  wishing 
to  convey  to  bim,  for  tbe  first  time,  some  bint  tbat  I  was  grateful  to 
bim  for  bis  goodness  to  Valentine,  in  wbicb  I  was  to  be  tbe  sharer. 
''You  were  looking  down  frx)m  some  New  Zealand  eminence,  per< 
baps,  and  you  saw  a  pretty  house,  round  tbe  balconies  of  wbicb  I  hear 
tbat  you  bave  planted  some  vines  and  some  passion-flowers  and  some 
cluster  roses." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  answered,  hastily ;  "  I  was  down,  not  up 
— ^very  low  down  indeed — grovelling." 

" Very  well,"  I  replied ;  '"He  tbat  is  down  need  fear  no  fall.' " 

"Hear,  bear,"  said  Valentine.  "D.,  my  dear,  after  tbe  pains 
you  bave  taken  to  cure  me  of  quoting,  I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  you  are  taking  to  it  yourself  Now,  here  we  are.  '  Rolls,  bam 
sandwiches,  buns,  cberries,  and  ginger  beer.'  Dorothea,  serve  out 
the  rations.  Take  a  cabbage-leaf,  settler,  by  way  of  a  plate ;  we  arc 
rehearsing  our  parts  to  play  life  in  New  Zealand,  Giles." 

"  In  that  case  you  had  better  dispense  witb  tbe  table-doth." 
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Anything  else?'' 

'^  Yes,  the  hat  and  feather." 

"  No,  Giles,''  said  Valentine,  vith  great  seriousness ;  ^/ 1  always 
mean  her  to  have  a  hat  and  feather,  and  to  be  got  up  just  as  she  is 
now  :  my  happiness  will  greatly  depend  on  that."  He  broke  into  a 
laugh  as  he  spoke,  and  went  on,  ''  When  you  have  a  wife,  I  know  you 
will  be  exceedingly  particular  about  her  dress." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  I  mean  to  have  one  who  will  look  well  in  any- 
thing." 

^^  The  old  story,  always  looking  for  impossibilities.  Liz  heard  from 
Jane  Wilson  yesterday."  ^ 

''  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Brandon,  thrown  off  his 
guard. 

"  You  know  best.  They  are  coming.  Dorothea,  have  you  a  spare 
cabbage-leaf  for  Giles  to  fan  himself  with,  he  looks  hot  ?  Jane's  a  fine 
creature.  Don't  laugh,  D. ;  how  can  you  be  so  unfeeling  %  I  say,  Giles, 
she's  a  fine  creature." 

^'  And  these  are  &ne  cherries,"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 

''  Well,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  thoroughly  detest  it  is  a  dogged 
insensibility  to  the  charms  of  womankind." 

I  could  not  help  saying,  ''  I  do  not  observe  the  insensibility."  On 
the  contrary,  I  did  observe  a  curious  kind  of  embarrassment  and  a 
mounting  flush  over  the  healthy  forehead,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
'^  Jane  Wilson's  preference  is  rewarded  at  last." 

I  wondered  whether  she  would  understand  him,  or  at  all  enter  into 
the  needs  of  a  nature  so  peculiar,  so  strong,  and  so  capable,  as  he  had 
shown  me,  of  a  deep  and  almost  romantic  attachment.  Sometimes 
people  are  conscious  of  other  people's  eyes,  though  they  are  looking 
away  from  them.  Mr.  Brandon  was  conscious  of  mine  then  I  suppose, 
for  he  brought  himself  to  glance  at  me,  and  I  thought  he  had  the  air 
of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  was  found  out. 

He  was  quietly  putting  his  hand  into  the  dry  white  sand,  and  sift- 
ing it  through  his  fingers  in  search  of  the  minute  shells  that  it  con- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  humming  over  the  words  of  a  little 
French  song. 

^'  There's  nothing  more  odd  to  my  mind  than  to  hear  you  sing," 
observed  Valentine^  '^beo^use  your  voice  is  so  different  from  your 
feelings." 

"  You  and  Miss  Graham  are  exceedingly  personal  in  your  remarks 
this  morning,"  replied  Giles,  ''  and  you  neither  of  you  know  anything 
about  my  feelings." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  jolly  fellow,  and  that  your  feelings, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  kept  as  close  as " 

''  As  potted  shrimps,"  interrupted  Giles,  ''with  the  layer  of  butter 
at  top." 

''  And  yet  you  sing  like  a  nightingale  with " 
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'^  Stop,  mj  lad,  yaiy  the  simile ;  say  a  stormcook  with  a  hairpin 
sticking  in,  under  his  left  pinion."  And  so  saying  he  went  on  to  the 
end  of  the  little  song,  at  first  with  a  joyous  defiant  air  that  suited 
well  with  the  words,  and  at  last  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  that  made 
the  tears  start  into  my  eyes. 

'^  D.,"  said  Valentine,  "  what  makes  you  look  at  Giles  with  that 
pretty  kind  of  wistful  interest  1  I  suppose  you  are  cogitating  about 
him  and  the  coming  fair  one." 

This  remark  was  naturally  rather  embarrassing  to  Giles,  and  I 
stammered  out  some  foolish  excuse,  saying,  that  I  did  not  know  I  had 
stared  at  him. 

But  I  had  been  cogitating  about  him  and  the  coming  fedr  one,  and 
so  there  was  no  denying  it. 

'^'I  should  like  to  hear  Jane  Wilson  and  Dorothea  haTing  a  femi- 
nine quarrel,"  said  Valentine,  mischievously ;  ''  it  would  be  so  pretty 
to  hear  that  deep  voice,  mellow  and  manly,  answered  by  this  sweet 
little  childish  pipe  so  small  and  clear.  Perhaps,  Giles,  we  may  hear 
them  quarrel  some  day." 

^'Ybu  never  will,"  I  said.  ^'I  shall  take  a  great  interest  in 
her." 

Mr.  Brandon  replied  with  some  hesitation, ''  Do,  she  is  a  good  girl^ 
and  as  to  her  voice  some  people  consider  it  agreeable." 

"  Cautious,"  observed  Valentine. 

'*  Come,  have  done  with  this,"  said  Giles,  with  sudden  vehemence. 

''  To  be  sure.  I'll  talk  of  something  else.  Do  you  know,  D.,  that 
last  night  late,  Giles  and  I  took  a  BtroU,  and  I  made  a  fbw  observa^ 
tions  in  reply  to  a  lecture  that  he  gave  me  \ " 

^'  He  told  me  what  you  had  said  respecting  my  temper,  height,  and 
features,  Miss  Graham.  You  need  not  look  so  much  disconcerted,  I 
felt  flattered." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it." 

*^  I  am  aware  that  you  did  not  intend  to  flatter  me,  but  Valentine  ; 
but  it  is  my  hXimour  to  be  cheerfiiL" 

"  I  forgot  that  Valentine  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  everything  to 
you." 

"  He  is  my  safety-valve,"  observed  Valentine ;  "  such  a  stunning 
fellow  in  general  to  hold  his  tongue  and  march  on  apparently  listen- 
ing, but  often  thinking  of  something  else.  Well,  D.,  last  night  I  was 
launching  out  a  little  about  you,  and  he  being  very  silent,  I  naturally 
thought  he  was  attending." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Brandon  !  " 

''  And  I  was  warming  with  my  subject,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  elo- 
quence, when  he  heaved  up  a  deep  sigh  and  stopped  short,  looking 
out  to  sea.  Being  thus  brought  to,  I  stopped  also  and  looked  out^ 
saying,  '  What's  the  matter,  old  fellow?'  and  he  answered  after  a  pause, 
'  I've  not  eaten  a  single  lobster  since  I've  been  at  this  stupid  place.* 
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Only  imagine,  while  I  was  etilttfging  on  the  sweets  of  domestic  life 
and  the  happy  future,  he  was  thinking  about  eating !  " 

<<  I*m  son:y,  Mr.  Brandon,  that  you  should  have  so  much  to  suffer 
on  my  account." 

"  Don't  mention  it/'  he  answered,  laughing. 

*'  It's  what  he'll  do  himself  when  he  is  in  my  circumstances,"  said 
Valentine. 

■ 

St.  Geoige,  on  hearing  this,  elevated  his  eyebrows  with  an  air  of 
astonishment  and  ahnost  scorn.  He  seemed  about  to  say  something, 
but  thought  better  of  it,  and  laughed  instead,  not  by  any  means  with 
a  flattering  air,  but  as  if,  well  as  he  knew  Valentine,  the  remark  had 
quite  taken  him  by  surprise. 

"WeUI"  said  Valentine. 

^  Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  hare  no  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings too  strong  or  too  deep  to  be  expressed  %  " 

"  Giles,  you  never  used  to  put  these  metaphysical  questions  to  a 
fellow.  Why,  a  good  thing  I  should  say,  when  one  has  somebody  to 
talk  to." 

This  slight  hint  that  Valentine's  feelings  could  be  neither  deep  nor 
strong  hurt  me,  however,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  I  supposed  it  to 
be  correct,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  that  I  had  often  heard  it 
remarked  how  much  the  aflections  grew  by  being  exercised.  *'  Be- 
sides," I  went  on,  conscious  all  the  time  that  I  was  arguing  against 
my  own  secret  convictions,  "  people  are  not  all  gifted  with  equal 
powers  of  expression,  and  if  two  people  feel  equally,  one  may  be  able 
eloquently  to  describe  while  the  other  is  mute,  not  from  more  feeling 
but  from  fewer  words." 

He  seemed  inclined  to  put  the  question  by,  but  Valentine  would 
not  let  him,  and  went  on  tiU  he  said,  "  I  never  had  a  thought  or 
image  in  my  mind  that  I  could  not  translate  into  language,  if  I  chose ; 
but  sensations  and  passions  are  different :  words  lie  below  them  or  fly 
over  their  heads.  I  cannot  convey  them  imless  they  are  slight  and 
feeble,  and  that  is  lucky  for  me,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so." 

"  I  think  I  could,"  said  Valentine. 

"  You  could  not  convey  to  another  person's  mind  the  knowledge  of 
what  precise  degrtt  of  anger  you  felt  against  him,  or  what  pity  or  love 
for  him ;  you  would  use  superlatives  to  express  the  extreme  of  your 
love  or  your  dislike,  and  he  could  but  use  the  same  superlatives, 
though  he  might  be  capable  of  ten  times  keener  love  and  dislike." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  that  is  true,  yet  we  know  who  feels  much  and 
who  feels  little ;  one  man's  words  do  not  affect  us  because  they  do  not 
affect  himself,  he  says  them  with  ease  and  coolness ;  another's  affect 
us  very  much,  though  he  may  say  less,  because  we  see  that  he  is 
affected  by  them  himself,  utters  them  with  difficulty,  and  feeU  an 
intense  meaning  in  them." 

He  smiled  and  answered,  ^'  You  and  I  are  not  devoid  of  penetra- 
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tion ;  we  can  read  character  and  detect  motives.  We  think  so,  do  we 
not  1 " 

"  I  think  I  can  read  motives." 

"  You  know  what  motives  would  prompt  you  to  certain  actions, 
and  therefore  you  impute  them  to  others — ^to  myself  for  instance. 
You  and  Valentine  have  been  exercising  your  penetration  on  me  all 
the  mominjg.'' 

"  Have  we  done  it  to  any  purpose  ?  '* 

^'  What  an  audacious  young  lady !  No,  Valentine  never  hit  the 
mark,  but  fell  far  short  of  it." 

"And  II" 

"  You  have  occasionally  appeared  to  me  to  come  near  it,  but  I 
have  found  afterwards  that  you  had  far  overshot  it.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  should  say  that  you  are  prone  to  do  so  ;  you  go  too  deep,  and 
look  too  far  off,  and  are  too  fond  of  analyzing." 

"  Have  I  shown  that  to-day  1 " 

"  Only  with  your  eyes." 

"I  shall  be  careful  how  I  use  my  eyes  for  the  future,  and  if 
possible  seeing  with  me  shall  not  be  believing." 

{Toh€  oontinued,) 
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n. 

Thb  sea  is  a  greedy  ogre  on  the  West  Sussex  shore.  Shingle  covers 
what  used  to  be  sunnily  sleepy  meadows  when  I  visited  Lancing  as  a 
lad.  One  of  the  Worthing  coastguard  stations  has  been  washed 
away,  and  the  one  at  Goring — on  the  very  edge  of  the  beach — ^looks 
as  if  it  were  the  Channel's  next  dish  "  to  follow."  Within  twelve 
years  two  roads  into  Worthing  were  swallowed  up.  Com  used  to 
grow  where  crabkins  crawl  at  low  watermark.  Cricket-balls  whizzed 
over  green  turf  where  now  the  green  waves  tumble.  The  original 
bath-house  at  Littlehampton — ^no  very  venerable  antiquity — ^is  a 
wave-washed  ruin.  "  To  the  Sea "  is  a  common  inscription  on  the 
finger-posts  of  the  West  Sussex  coast,  and  it  must  have  a  very  dis- 
agreeable suggestiveness  for  West  Sussex  landowners.  A  rock  oif 
Shoreham  is  called  the  Church  Rock,  because,  says  guess  or  tradi- 
tion, it  is  all  that  remains  of  a  quarry  from  which  the  old  church- 
builders  of  the  neighbourhood  used  to  get  their  materials.  Selsea 
Cathedral  the  sea-ogre  gobbled  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Bracklesham 
Church  went  some  four  hundred  years  back,  and  some  forty  Middleton 
Church  and  churchyard  were  swept  away,  littering  the  sands  with 
bleaching  salt-candied  bones.  Kingston  Church  and  Cudlawe  Church 
have  also  been  washed  away.  What  remains  of  Cudlawe  parish  has 
been  added  to  Clymping,  whose  noble  old  church  seems  also  doomed 
to  perish — ^not  in  the  sea,  but  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

"  There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  that  blows, 
Bat  off  the  stixfaoe  of  it  goes" 

its  Horsham-stone  tiles,  to  wit.  The  vicar  is  making  most  pluckily 
persevering  efforts  to  get  it  restored  or  rather  repaired,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  raise  £2000  in  a  country  parish  with  a  population  of 
300,  chiefly  poor.  The  vicar  of  Clymping  was  formerly  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  Mission  Church  in  Club  Row  —  "Bird  Fair"  — 
Shoreditch.  (The  Sugar-Works-like  Mission  House  at  Shoreditch, 
and  the  pretty  vicarage  at  Clymping  buried  in  foliage  like  a  bird's 
nest,  make  a  strange  contrast.)  He  is,  therefore,  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  and  by  precept  and  example  has  so  stirred 
up  his  South  Saxon  parishioners  during  his  short  stay  amongst 
them  that,  instead  of  a  dame's  school,  Clymping  now  owns  good 
National  Schools,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £600,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  came  out  of  the  slender  clerical  income,  which  makes  the  fine 
old  tithe-bam  hard  by  the  vicarage   seem  such   an  ironical  jest. 
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Oljmping's  pecuniaiy  resources,  therefore,  are  not  equal  to  the 
raising  of  £2000,  of  which,  however,  something  over  X500  has  been 
promised  to  the  vicar.  Speaking  merely  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  I  must  saj  that  it  will  be  a  sad  pity  if  the  other  £1500  cannot 
be  raised  somehow  or  other.  Let  any  connoisseur  in  church  archi- 
tecture, or  simple  admirer  of  the  picturesque,  cross  the  ferry  at 
Littlehampton  and  walk  past  the  peaceful-looking  little  fort,  sleepily 
staring  bullocks,  and  flower-bunched  old  cottages  that  seem  to  be 
nodding  in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  to  cruciform,  lancet  and  rose- 
windowed  Clymping  Church,  rising  grey  amid  the  grey  grave-stones 
in  its  green  God's  acre,  and  he  will  say  that  he  has  been  repaid  for 
his  trouble.  Except  the  doorway  in  the  Norman  tower,  there  is  not 
much  of  ornament  about  the  church.  It  is  simplex  munditm — 
beautiful  from  the  effect  of  proportion.  Inside,  some  of  the  old 
carved  oak-seats,  and  part  of  a  transept-screen,  and  a  worm-eaten 
munimentKshest,  and  the  old  stone  pulpit  and  font  still  remain,  but 
damp,  neglect,  packing-case  pews,  whitewash,  blinded  windows,  and 
cobbling  repairs,  sadly  disfigure  the  effect  of  the  interior,  and  the 
broken  bells  threaten  to  come  crashing  down  through  the  rotten 
belfry-floors.  In  spite  of  the  London  leaven  its  new  vicar  has 
brought  into  it,  Clymping  is  still  almost  as  primitive  a  place  as  it 
was  in  the  old  smuggling  days,  of  which  its  older  inhabitants,  an 
they  would,  could  tell  strange  stories.  There  is  not  a  shop  in  the 
parish,  and  within  living  memory  the  parson  had  a  cart-whip  hung 
up  by  the  pulpit  to  keep  the  boys  in  order.  Quite  recently  church- 
alms  were  collected  in  a  cheese-plate,  and  the  chair  for  the  communion 
table  was  borrowed  from  the  vicarage  dining-room.  Before  bidding 
good-bye  to  Clymping,  I  may  mention  that  its  kind-hearted  vicar 
brought  down  some  of  his  Club  Row  parishioners  to  his  new  parish^ 
meeting  them  with  a  farmer's  waggon  at  the  nearest  railway-station, 
and  thence  conveying  them  to  a  pic-nic  on  the  shore.  When  the 
pale-faced,  leaden-eyed  East-enders  saw  for  the  first  time  the  bright, 
blue,  tossing  sea,  a  good  many  of  them  were  struck  speechless  with 
admiring  awe.  They  sat  down  and  looked  and  looked,  but  for  a  long 
time  cotdd  not  say  a  word. 

And  now  for  a  walk  to  another  interesting  old  church,  kept  in  an 
order  which  is  a  painfully  pleasant  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
which  lack  of  means,  not  lack  of  will,  entails  on'  Clymping. 

Qiraffe-necked  steam-engines  are  puffing  in  the  cornfields,  and 
whirring  bands  are  sending  sheaves  up  inclined  planes  to  the  stack- 
tope,  on  which  rustics  fork  them  with  a  leisureliness  which  somehow 
seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  country  than  the  puffis  of  steam. 
Carriages  are  rolling  along  the  road,  freighted  with  angels  in  glistering 
apparel,  holding  bouquets  almost  as  big  as  frying-pans,  and  lightr- 
waistooated  non-angels  with  flowers  in  their  buttonholes.  The  car- 
riages pull  up  at  the  gate  of  Broadwater  ohurdbiyard,  the  Union  Jaek 
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comes  up  sluggishly  above  the  rich  trees  that  cluster  around  Broad- 
water church-tower.  A  dame  schoolmistress  and  her  scholars  are 
staxing  with  aU  their  eyes  irom  their  school-door  at  the  fine  carriage 
company.  Other  sightseers  of  a  bolder  turn  are  thronging  into  the 
church.  Inside,  the  perspiring  yerger  is  collecting  hassocks  by  the 
half-dozen  at  a  time.  There  is  evidently  a  grand  wedding  just  about 
to  come  off,  but  instead  of  looking  at  the  wedding,  we  will  go  in  and 
look  at  the  church.  There  are  Crusader  palm-branches  on  the 
capitals  of  the  Norman  pillars.  There  are  old  brasses,  on  one  of 
which  can  be  made  out  this  jingle  : — 

«  Migrat  f elicis  orta  Christi  genetricis 
Anno  milleno  &:  qnatuor  bis  X  duodeno." 

There  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Lord  la  Warre,  who  graciously  "  be- 
queathed his  body  "  for  burial  there,  together  with  "  twopence  a-piece 
in  alms  to  every  poor  man  or  woman  who  would  come  and  receive 
it  at  the  same  church  of  Broadwater."  In  the  porch  there  is  an  old 
(empty)  holy-water  stoup.  In  the  grassy,  tree-shaded,  crowded 
churchyard  you  read  of  the  drowned,  and  of  those  who  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  England  only  to  die  at  the  seaside.  I  search  for, 
but  cannot  find,  an  epitaph  which,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  I 
read  on  an  infant's  grave  here  when  I  was  a  boy  : — 

«  Like  a  dewdiop  dried  up  \fs  the  snn^s  early  beam, 
A  abort  but  a  beanteoue  eustence  was  given  ; 
The  Bonl  seemed  to  come  down  to  earth  in  a  dream, 
And  only  to  wake  in  ascending  to  heaven." 

One  or  two  of  the  lords  of  the  Broadwater  manor  may  have  been 
chevaliers  sanspeur,  but  they  certainly  were  not  mna  n^oehs.  Sir 
John  de  Gaddesden  thus  comported  himself  in  a  case  in  which  he 
was  defendant,  at  the  suit  of  one  Michael  de  Combe  : — "  John,  having 
invited  Michael  to  his  house  at  Broadwater,  made  him  very  drunk, 
and  then  conveyed  him  home  to  Applesham,  where  he  was  shut  up 
drunk,  half  dead,  and  not  knowing  good  from  evil.  John  then  took 
Michael's  seal,  and  affixed  it  against  his  will  to  a  deed  of  feofiinent, 
in  which  he  took  possession  of  Michael's  manors  and  lands,  which 
had  come  to  him  by  purchase  or  inheritance.  Having  thus  obtained 
the  deed  by  fraud,  he  entered  on  the  lands,  and  took  com  and  hay 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  marks."  John's  descendants  must  feel 
proud  of  him  1  John  de  Camois  again,  another  lord  of  the  manor, 
"  of  his  own  free  will  gave  and  demised  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  de  Gaddesden,  to  Sir  William  Painell,  Knight." 

Across  Broadwater  Green,  famous  for  its  cricket  contests :  a  few 
yoiug  cricketers  are  already  at  work  upon  it,  watched  with  lack- 
lustre  eye  by  a  wasted  old  man  in  a  faded  patched  smock,  who  sits 
bent  upon  a  rail,  and  looks  so  very  old  and  fruil  that  he  might  serve 
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for  an  emblem  of  Time  just  on  the  point  of  being  no  more.  Over  a 
stile  into  one  of  the  Offington  paddocks,  where  scattered  noble  oaks 
fret  the  greenly-golden  grass  with  a  network  of  cool  shadows,  in  whose 
shelter  the  quicksilvery  drops  of  dew  still  tremble ;  and  sheep  baa 
and  rooks  caw  as  if  thoughts  of  butcher's  knives  and  sportsmen's  air- 
canes  never  troubled  the  calm  of  those  sunny-shady  glades.  The 
softened  hum  of  the  harvesting-machines  harmonises  here  with  the 
boom  of  the  wild  bees.  In  this  next  meadow,  bossed  with  red  clover 
and  golden  with  coltsfoot-stars,  burnished  insects  are  rising  and 
falling  like  spray.  Over  another  Sussex  stile.  Besides  the  form  of 
stiles  common  in  most  parts  of  England,  Sussex  has  Y-like  openings 
in  the  walls,  dwarf  walls  with  stepping-stones  on  either  side,  and 
double  sets  of  wooden  steps  set  back  to  back,  with  a  pole  at  the  top 
to  hold  by.  Into  a  lane  where  the  hedges  are  almost  smothered  in 
traveller's-joy,  out  in  green-creamy  blossom.  Such  a  hushed  lane, 
laced  with  motionless  leaf-shadows.  The  stillness  is  almost  as  deep 
as  that  of  an  empty  church — ^but  how  different !  Now  and  then  a 
far  off  cock  crows.  Nearer  at  hand,  in  the.  tall  trees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grey  wall  green-patched  with  ivy-fails,  the  wood-pigeon 
keeps  up  from  time  to  time  a  lazy,  lidling  croon;  and  then  all 
becomes  so  still  again  that  it  is  an  event  when  a  bird  chiips,  a  fly 
buzzes,  a  green  leaf  rustles,  or  a  prematurely  yellow  leaf  comes  slowly 
fluttering  to  the  ground. 

This  lonely  lane  leads  into  the  London  road,  which,  although  a 
little  broader,  is  almost  as  still.  A  miller  jolts  by,  nodding  on  his 
plump  sacks  for  cushions,  in  his  white-dusty  cart.  A  bronzed  reaper 
is  sleeping  in  the  rye-grass  and  poppies  that  make  a  little  carpet 
between  the  <  high  road  and  a  field-gate,  with  his  head  on  his  arm 
and  his  arm  on  his  bare  scythe.  A  wheat^stalk  puts  its  ear  between 
the  gate-bars  and  tickles  the  red  nose  of '  the  brown  reaper,  but  he 
still  snores  on.  Two  white  and  red  calves  are  lying  in  the  shade  of 
a  cut  haystack,  snuggling  up  one  to  another  as  if  the  month  were 
bleak  December  instead  of  blazing  August.  In  the  garden  of  an  old 
house  kept  together  with  iron  clamps  like  big  capital  S's,  or  un- 
finished figures  of  8,  a  faded  old  woman,  in  a  faded  old  gown,  pauses 
with  a  pail  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  shades  her  eyes  with  the  other, 
to  see  who  is  passing  between  the  straggling  clump  of  honeysuckles 
and  the  elder  tree  whose  berries  are  beginning  to  turn  reddish-black. 
Now  and  then  I  hear  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  harvesters  a 
field  or  two  off.  But  no  one  offers  to  speak  to  me,  except  a  little 
dog — just  as  I  enter  pretty  tranquil  little  Findoh.  I  am  looking  up 
at  a  board  on  a  carpenter's  shop.  When  I  stop  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  little  dog  lies  down  and  wags  his  tail  contentedly,  as  if  he 
said,  ''  I  should  have  barked  at  you,  though,  if  you  had  had  bad  taste 
enough  to  go  by  without  reading  it."  Thus  this  droll  inscription 
runs— drolly  reminding  one   in  the   peaceful  heart  of   the  lovely 
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Downs  of  the  seductively  leading-on  style  of  ''  cutting  *'  shopkeepers' 
advertisements  in  London  : — 

"  The  Necessaries  of  Life.  A  Fire  in  Winter,  a  Meal  when  Hungry,  a 
Drink  when  Thirsty,  a  Bed  at  Night,  a  Friend  in  Need,  a  Lucifer  Match 
in  the  Dark,  A  Good  Wife,  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco  if  you  like  it.  And  your 
Horses  Clipped  well  by  Cooter  and  Son.     Established  1844." 

Past  yellow-washed  brick-and-beam  cottages,  with  a  row  of  holly- 
hocks in  front,  like  a  rank  of  Grenadier  Guards,  to  the  lodge  of  Findon 
Place,  and  thence  through  the  pleasant  park  to  the  picturesque  old 
church,  in  its  sloping,  grassy  flower-planted  tree-screened  graveyard. 
The  church  has  been  restored,  not  transmogrified  into  inharmonious 
newness.  The  Down  swells  above  it  like  a  mother's  breast  above  her 
infant's  snuggling  head.  Bluebells  tremble  everywhere  on  the  springy 
turf — almost  as  slippery  as  glass  where  steep,  and  Canterbury  bells  iu 
profusion  nod  lower  down  along  the  chalky  lanes.  More  wild  clematis, 
with,  as  if  to  set  off  and  be  set  off,  a  magnificent  peacock  butterfly 
fanning  its  wings  upon  one  creamy  cluster.  Above  Findon  towers 
Cissbury,  a  natural  stronghold,  in  which  traces  of  ancient  fortifica 
tion  can  be  plainly  traced.  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons  occupied  it  in 
turn ;  and  if  a  foe  landed  in  Sussex,  it  might  again  be  occupied. 

But  let  us  start  for  Chanctonbury  over  the  glorious  downs.  How 
a  yoimg  Australian  would  lorve  them !  For  miles  he  could  gallop 
over  them  without  being  pulled  up  by  a  fence.  It  is  queer  to  see 
finger-posts  inscribed  "  Steyning,"  "  Sompting,"  etc.,  stuck  into  the 
barely  wheel  or  hoof-marked  turf.  They  look  as  lonely  as  tho 
Ordnance  Survey  posts  dotted  here  and  there  like  them  upon  the 
downs.  Even  if  one  gets  down  into  the  ploughed  portion  of  the 
downs,  he  can  still  walk  for  miles  without  interruption.  If  he  finds 
himself  stopped  by  a  labourer's  cottage,  and  asks  for  guidance  to  such 
or  such  a  place,  the  tenant  will  tell  him  that ''  there  ain't  rightly  any 
road  this  way,  so  to  speak,"  but  that  he  can  go  on  "  by  the  house," 
i.e.,  through  the  cottage  garden,  and  over  or  through  the  cottage  wall. 

Cowper  has  been  often  laughed  at  for  writing  about ''  the  tremendous 
height"  of  the  Sussex  hills,  and  there  is  something  funny  in  the 
phrase ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  good  many  of  the  braggers 
about  Alpenstocks  would  not  give  in  '^  blown,"  or  have  some  comical 
tumbles,  if  taken  as  the  crow  flies  over  the  undulating,  slippery 
downs.  In  travelling  "  as  the  crow  flies,"  you  see,  you  cannot  often 
travel  like  the  crow.  You  have  to  go  up  and  down  hollows  the  crow 
goes  over,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  deep  and  furzy  enough  to  make 
you  look  and  feel  very  foolish,  if  you  chance  to  miss  your  footing  and  go 
bumping  to  the  bottom,  a  smarting  bundle  of  irregularly  revolving  rags. 

I  love  the  South  Downs,  the  short,  close,  slippery,  aromatic  turf, 
which  gives  and  rises  again  beneath  the  foot  like  velvet-covered 
watchspring — on  which  one  can  walk  for  hours  without  seeing  a 
single  human  face. 
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Dowu  in  the  hollow  yonder  slowly  spreads  a  flod^  of  sheep,  their 
bells  tinkling  like  a  tune  on  a  glass  harmonicon.  There  goes  a  flight 
of  rooks,  settling,  strutting,  and  stealing  presently  on  yonder  un- 
hedged yellow  patch  of  reaped,  but  uncarried  com.  Out  of  the 
gorse  and  ragwort  up  here  gallops  a  hare.  White-fudded  rabbits 
pop  in  and  out  as  if  they  were  playing  at  chevy.  From  tiny  bushes 
crawling  a  few  inches  along  the  ground  one  plucks  big,  ripe,  juicy 
blackberries.  Mushrooms  you  kick  out  of  your  way  as  if  they  were 
mere  bleached  manure.  There  goes  a  magpie.  The  \s%  presently 
struggles  knee-deep  through  piiik  heather,  and  up  flaps  and  flusters 
away  a  lonely  speckled  mooi>fowL  Two  carrion-crows  rise  slowly 
next,  like  a  pair  of  bloated  undertakers.  The  air  is  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  wild  flowers  and  warm  grasd,  over  which  flit  blue  butterflies 
with  brown  undersides  to  their  wings. 

At  last  the  Ring  is  reached,  a  circular  clump  of  trees  820  feet  * 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  vulgarly  called  '^  old  Goring's  hunting- 
cap."  A  good  many  of  the  trees  have  prematurely-£Euled  leaves.  In 
the  core  of  the  clump  a  woodpigeon  is  crooning.  In  front  for  many 
a  mile  spreads  the  pale-blue  sea,  a  gauzy  white  mist  hovering  between 
it  and  the  blue  sky,  blotched  with  a  few  brown  rainclouds.  Nearer  at 
hand  there  is  a  sea  of  Downs  interfolding  like  velvet     Here  and  ' 

there  the  green  is  patched  with  the  yelk>w  of  a  corn-field,  the  yellow- 
brown  of  stubble,  the  brown  of  fallow,  the  white  of  a  chalk-pit,  or  a 
chalky  lane,  and  the  light-blue  of  a  round  shallow  sheep-pond.  There 
is  a  little  rich  wood  in  a  few  sheltered  places.  Bushes  and  stunted 
trees  straggle  along  the  sides  of  yonder  gorge.    At  the  bottom  of  ; 

the  next  hdlow  snuggles  an  old  farmhouse,  in  the  midst  of  bams, 
stables,  cattle-stalls,  cart-lodges,  and  tall  sheltering  trees. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  King  the  Down  drops  almost  sheer  into 
the  wooded  Weald  One  feels  in  walking  round  as  if  one  would  drop 
ofi^,  as  from  a  table,  on  to  the  varied  scene  spread  below  like  a  carpet 
In  the  distance  are  the  filmy  Surrey  hills.  The  South  Downs  run 
into  and  sink  in  the  plain  like  promontories  into  tibe  sea.  The  plain 
is  an  embossed  map  of  fallows,  corn-fields,  meadows,  hedges,  rifle- 
green trees  in  rows,  in  clumps,  in  woods,  and  single ;  cottages,  grey- 
thatched,  red-tiled,  yellow-gabled  farmsteads,  ricks,  churches,  manure 
heaps,  black  heaps  of  cut  peas,  sheep,  bullocks,  deer,  straight  roads 
and  winding  lanes,  and  black  mills  with  white  sails.  It  was  on 
Chanctonbury  Ring  that  Copley  Fielding  studied  and  sketched 
Sussex  landscape.  The  lack  of  water  on  the  landside  is  the  only 
fault  in  the  prospect  The  men  and  boys  in  the  harvest-field  below 
look  like  big  ants,  but  their  shouts  can  be  heard  and  distinguished. 
A  dinner  bell  rings  out,  and  the  clink  of  a  fiar-off  blacksmith's 
hammer  comes  faintly,  up  to  the  sighing  trees  on  ilie  breezy  height 

Ghablbb  Camden. 
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Many  a  long  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  advent  of  the  Bomantic 
School  filled  the  aged  €k>ethe  ¥rith  horror,  causing  him  to  predict  for 
modem  Art  a  chaotic  career  and  a  miserable  termination  ;  and  grey 
now  are  the  beards  of  the  students  who  flocked  in  cloaks  and 
slouch  hals  to  applaud  the  first  performance  of  "  Hemani "  at  the 
national  theatre.  Since  those  merry  days  a  new  generation  has 
arisen,  and  more  than  one  mighty  landmark  has  been  swept  away. 
Goethe  is  dead;  so  are  dozens  of  minor  Kings, — ^not  to  speak  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  sin  of  December  has  been  committed  and 
expiated ;  the  man  of  Sedan  has  been  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the 
world,  and  received  as  sentence  the  contempt  and  execration  of  all 
humanity ;  and  meantime,  the  exile  of  Guernsey,  after  a  period  of 
fretful  probation,  has  gone  back  to  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  France. 
Political  changes  have  been  fast  and  furious.  Not  less  fast  and 
furious  have  been  the  literary  revolutions.  The  poor  bewildered 
spectator,  be  his  proclivities  political  or  literary,  has  been  hurried 
along  so  rapidly  that  he  has  scarcely  had  time  to  get  breath.  There 
lies  France,  a  mighty  Ruin.  Beyond  rises  Deutschtiiiunm,  a  porten- 
tous Shadow,  at  which  the  veteran,  of  Weimar  would  have  shivered. 
Here  comes  Victor  Hugo,  with  his  new  poem.  And  Chaos,  such  as 
Goethe  predicted,  is  every  way  fulfilled ! 

How  great  I  hold  Victor  Hugo  to  be  in  reference  to  his  own  time 
I  need  not  say :  veritably,  perhaps,  there  is  no  nobler  name  on  the 
whole  roll  of  contemporazy  creators ;  but  I  surely  express  a  .very 
natural  and  a  very  common  sentiment  when  I  say  that  every  fresh 
approach  of  this  prodigy  is  bewildering  to  the  intellect.  We  have 
had  so  frequently  during  the  last  generation  the  spectacle  of  reckless 
trading  in  high  departments — in  politics  more  particularly ;  we  have 
beheld  so  constantly  the  collapse  of  governmental  windbags  and 
social  balloons  of  the  Hausmann  sort ;  we  have  stood  by  helpless  so 
often  while  the  mad  Masters  of  the  world  played  their  wild  and  fan- 
tastic tricks  before  high  heaven,  and  moved  sardonically  from  one 
bloody  baptism  to  another;  we  have  seen  so  much  evil  come  of 
empty  words  and  vain  professions,  and  moral  bunkum  generally — 
that  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  regarding  with  a  certain  alarm 
that  sort  of  literature  which,  with  all  its  wonderftil  genius,  may  fairly 
be  described  as  reckless  also — reckless  and  blind  to  all  artistic  conse- 
quences. **  Worts!  worts!  worts!"  said  Sir  Hugh  Evans;  and  here, 
in  all  the  latest  efflorescence  of  what  was  once  the  Romantic,  and 
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may  now  fiaurly  be  called  the  Chaotic,  School,  we  have  Words  innu- 
merable— ^brilliant  and  musical,  doubtless,  but  wild  and  aimless ; 
every  sentence  with  a  cracker  in  its  tail,  till  we  get  utterly  indifferent 
to  crackers ;  image  piled  on  image,  epithet  on  epithet,  phrase  choking 
phrase;  here  a  catherine-wheel  of  ecstasy,  there  a  rocket  of  fierce 
appeal;  a  blaze  of  colour  eveiywhere,  all  the  hues  of  the  prism 
(except  the  perfect  product  of  all,  which  is  pure  white  light) ;  the 
whole  forming  a  dazzling,  hissing,  spluttering  Firework  of  human 
speech.  "  How  very  fine  ! "  we  exclaim ;  "  there's  a  rocket  for  you  \ 
look  at  these  raining  silver  lights  1  Ah,  this  is  something  like  an 
exhibition ! "  But  after  it  is  all  over,  and  the  sceptical  ones  point 
out  to  us  the  wretched  darkened  canvas  framework  where  the  last 
sparks  are  lingering  and  the  last  smuts  falling,  we  are  angry  at  our 
own  enthusiasm,  and  feel  like  men  who  have  been  befooled.  After 
all,  we  reflect,  the  place  is  only  Cremome ;  the  object  merely  the 
amusement  of  a  crowd  of  gaping  pleasure-seekers  who  pay  so  much  a 
head.  It  has  been  a  vulgar  entertainment  at  the  best ;  and  we  try 
to  forget  it,  looking  up,  as  the  smoke  clears,  at  the  silent  stars.  This 
mood,  however,  is  still  more  unfair  than  the  other.  Truly  enough, 
we  have  been  present  at  fireworks,  but  on  a  scale  of  tremendous 
genius.  A  grea;t  master  has  been  condescending  for  our  amusement, 
and  has  actually  worked  wonders  with  his  materials.  Nor  is  this  all. 
When  a  poet  like  Victor  Hugo,  yielding  to  the  daimonio  influence  of 
his  own  spirit,  produces  for  us  in  public  all  the  wild  resources  of  his 
fearless  art,  he  cannot  fiedl  to  awaken  in  us  forces  which  slumber  at 
the  touch  of  any  other  living  man.  We  may  resent  the  emotion  as  a 
weakness,  but  the  emotion  exists :  we  are  lifted  by  it  ds  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  driven  "  darkly  fearfully  afar."  The  scenery  of  the 
spectacle  may  be  tawdry,  but  it  is  outlined  with  a  mighty  hand  ;  the 
lights  may  be  only  wretched  rushlights,  but  what  a  strange  lurid 
gleam  they  shed  over  the  rude  and  gigantic  towers  and  battlements 
of  the  scene  I  It  is  magnificent,  although  it  is  not  nature ;  it  is  fiill 
of  infinite  suggestion,  though  it  is  not  art.  The  power  is  unbounded ; 
the  only  question  that  remains  being,  Is  the  power  squandered? 
Much,  doubtless,  is  squandered ;  and  it  is  this  persistent  waste 
which,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  French  waste  generally,  fills  one 
with  suspicion  and  alarm.  Reckless  writing  has  its  delights,  like 
reckless  trading,  like  reckless  fighting  and  swaggering;  but  will  it  not 
lead  to  the  same  end  as  these  others  %  Concentrated  and  reserved 
for  specific  efforts,  instead  of  being  frivolously  spent  in  every 
direction,  the  same  genius  who  limned  Jean  Yaljean  and  Fantine 
might  yet  rise  to  his  due  place  and  glory  as  the  iEschylus  of  his 
generation. 

After  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  JSschylus,  doomed  to  live  in  these  latter 
days,  would  have  kept  his  head.  Even  as  it  was,  he  "  let  go "  tre- 
mendously, and  was  far,  very  far,  from  being  a  steady-brained  bard ; 
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his  vision  repeatedly  oyermastering  him,  and  his  utterance  becoming 
thick  and  confused  with  portentous  weight  of  matter.  £[is  lot  was 
easy,  however,  compared  with  that  of  the  modem  who  has  si3pired  to 
perform  iEschylean  functions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  chronicling 
in  tremendous  poetic  cipher  the  ravings  and  sufferings  of  <mr  Titan ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  an  open  question  whether  Victor  Hugo  is  not  a 
greater  than  even  iSschylus,  in  so  far  as  he  has  grappled  with,  and 
to  some  extent  triumphed  over,  difficulties  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
insuperable.  I,  for  my  part,  find  more  to  move  my  homage  in  Jean 
Yaljean  than  in  the  Prometheus.  I  hold  that  one  figure,  rudely  as  it 
is  drawn,  to  be  in  some  respects  the  very  noblest  conception  of  this 
generation ;  and  I  would  look  on  at  fireworks  for  ever,  if  once  or  twice 
such  a  £a,ce.  as  Jean's  shone  out  with  its  heaven-like  promise.  Gilliatt, 
too,  is  noble  in  the  Promethean  direction ; — and  so  is  Quasimodo. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  where  to  look,  out  of  iSschylus,  for  figures  con- 
ceived on  the  same  scale,  so  typical,  so  colossal ;  looming  upon  us 
from  a  stage  of  mighty  amplitude,  with  a  grand  Greek  background 
of  mountain  and  sky.  They  have  the  Greek  freedom  and  the  Greek 
limitations.  Jean  Yaljean,  just  as  surely  as  Prometheus,  wears  the 
mask,  and  is  elevated  on  the  col^umus ;  whence  at  once  his  extraor- 
dinary stature  and  his  one  fixed  expression  of  changeless  and  mo- 
notonous pain.  Would  we  choose  rather  the  mobile  human  fisuse  and 
the  free  motion  of  men  on  a  small  stage,  we  must  enter  the  Globe 
Theatre  and  hear  the  wonderful  acting  of  the  English  players  j  but 
with  Victor  Hugo,  as  with  the  father  of  Athenian  drama,  we  are 
limited  to  one  mood  and  wearied  by  one  high-pitched  chant.  Even 
if  this  were  perfectly  done,  it  woiild  grow  wearisome;  but  being 
far  from  perfectly  done,  being  at  once  wearisome  and  chaotic,  it 
depresses  as  often  as  it  elevates,  and  makes  us  long  for  a  breezier 
music  and  a  fresher,  kmdlier  movement  of  face  and  limb.  Nor  can 
Victor  Hugo's  greatest  admirers  deny  the  fact  that  he  deliberately 
overclouds  his  conceptions'  with  verbiage,  and  blurs  what  was  origi- 
nally a  noble  outline  by  subsequent  attempts  at  elaboration.  Our 
first  glimpse  of  his  figures  moves  us  most ;  our  further  examination 
of  them  is  fraught  with  pain ;  and  not  till  we  have  closed  our  eyes 
to  contemplate  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind,  do  we  again  feel 
how  greatly  the  figures  were  originally  conceived.  This  writer 
triumphs  invariably  by  sheer  force  of  primary  pictorial  vision; 
triumphs  generally  in  defiance  of  his  own  incapacity  to  'paint  exqui- 
sitely. Eeckless  (as  I  have  expressed  it)  of  all  literary  consequences, 
he  prodiices  works  which  are  at  once  miracles  of  imagination  and 
marvels  of  bad  taste.  Directly  we  have  got  the  outline  of  his  picture, 
all  further  study  of  it  is  unsatisfactory ;  we  must  fill  in  the  tints  for 
ourselves.  Compare  the  "  Prometheus  "  of  iEschylus  with  "  Les  Mis^ 
rabies  "  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  perceive  the  difference  between  power 
concentrated  and  power  recklessly  drivelled  away.  The  whole  episode 
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of  Jeaa  Valjean  could  haye  been  compressed  into  a  tragedy,  and,  given 
in  Buoh  qnintessencey  would  have  been  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  all 
time.  As  it  is,  we  doubt  whether  posterity  will  do  justice  to  a  pro- 
duction BO  shapeless,  so  interminable ;  and  this  is  the  more  irritating, 
as  it  contains  in  dilution  more  colossal  imagery  than  anything  we 
have  had  in  Europe  since  the  *'  Divine  Comedy." 

Viewed  simply  for  what  he  is,  Hugo  is  very  great ;  but  viewed  for 
what  he  might  have  been,  he  is  persistently  disaj^intiag.     With 
every  &esh  year  of  his  life  he  has  grown  two-fold — in  power  of  con- 
ception and  power  of  windiness ;  until  we  now  recognise  in  him  a 
god  of  the  elements  indeed,  but  one  with  more  affinity  to  Boreas 
than  to  Apollo.     It  was  doubtless  in  an  unlucky  moment  that  he 
first  freed  himself  from  rhythmic  fetters.     His  was  just  the  sort  of 
genius  that  needed  to  be  bound  and  drilled.   Let  loose  on  the  mighty 
fields  of  prose,  he  knows  no  limit  to  his  wanderings,  and  he  follows 
his  jerky  fSoncies  from  one  sentence  to  another,  like  a  snipe-shooter 
floundering,  popping,  and  perspiring  in  an  Irish  marsh.     He  wUl  go 
epigram-himting  through  a  whole  series  of  chapters,  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  his  narrative.     A  single  word  (take  ^'  Waterloo  "  in  a 
certain  part  of  '^  Les  Mis^rables '')  is  Will-o'-the-wisp  enough  to  keep 
him  rue^ing  through  the  dark  till  the  reader  faints  for  very  weari- 
ness.    If  Goethe  was,  as  Novalis  described  him  to  be,  the  Evangelist 
of  Economy,  Victor  Hugo  is  assuredly  the  Evangelist  of  Waste.     A 
prodigy  of  less  supreme  energy  would  have  collapsed  long  ago  under 
such  tremendous  exertions ;  but  he,  just  when  we  expect  to  see  him 
sink  altogether,   springs  from  the   solid  earth  with   fresh  vigour. 
Genius,  he  has  told  us  in  ''  William  Shakspere,"  is  not  circumscribed. 
Exaggeration,  moreover,  is  the  glory  of  genius.   '^  Cela,  c'est  Tlnconnu ! 
Cela,  c'est  Tlnfini !     Si  Comeille  avait  cela,  il  serait  I'^gal  d'Eschyle. 
Si  Milton  avait  cela,  il  serait  T^gal  d'Homi^e.     Si  Moli^re  avait  cela, 
il  serait  T^al  de  Shakspere."     We  have  here,  in  a  nutshell,  the 
Apotheosis  of  literary  Waste ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  none  of  Hugo's  typical  sublimities — Homer,  Job,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Juvenal,  Percival,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  Tacitus,  Dante,  RabeladSy  Cer- 
vantes, Shakspere — exhausted  their  energies  in  the  £E»hion  peculiar 
to  the  author  of  "  L'Homme  qui  Rit."     The  truth  is,  Hugo  attempts 
to  elevate  into  a  system  the  recklessness  which,  in  his  own  case,  is 
sheer  matter  of  temperament.     His  mind  is  for  ever  pitched  in  too 
high  a  tone  of  excitement  \  febrile  symptoms,  with  him,  characterise 
the  normal  intellectual  condition.     He  is  always  high-strung,  with  or 
without  provocation,  evincing  that  excited  French  power  of  super- 
ficial passion,  whether  his  themes  be  the  wrongs  of  poor  humanity  or 
the  loss  of  a  hat-box  at  a  railway  station.     A  cynical  foreigner  would 
accuse  him  of  attitudinizing.     He  spouts  and  strides.     Not  content 
with  being  recognised  as  JSschylus,  he  at  times  affects  the  graces  of 
La  Fontaine.     His  humour,  nevertheless,  is  very  grim.     Nor  is  his 
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satire  much  better.  His  true  mood  is  Erdes's  mood — jour  true  nizie- 
teenth  century  heroic. 

And  now,  surely,  if  ever,  might  such  a  poet  find  truly  heroic  matter 
made  to  his  hand ;  now  might  he  compose  for  us  the  latter  Iliad  and 
the  greater;  choosing  for  his  theme  a  stranger  siege  than  that  of  Troy, 
and  a  national  sentiment  nobler  and  more  stirring  than  ever  moved 
the  heart  of  Agamemnon  or  any  Greek.  If  great  events  can  manu- 
facture great  song,  surely  such  song  shall  rise  soon,  whether  as  a  psoan 
or  a  dirge ;  but,  meantime,  the  one  man  who  was  capable  of  express- 
ing in  colossal  cipher,  the  supreme  issues  of  this  Franco-Teutonic 
struggle,  and  of  c^grandizing,  through  sheer  chaotic  imagination, 
figures  which  are  yet  too  near  to  us  for  realistic  poetic  treatment,  has 
contented  himself  with  keeping  a  sort  of  diary  in  verse  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  great  war,  beginning  at  the  Plebiscite,  and  ending  (for 
the  time  being,  at  least)  with  Henri  Cinq's  refusal  to  abandon  the 
White  Flag.  Of  course,  such  a  Diary,  even  if  kept  by  a  much  smaller 
man,  could  not  EeuI  to  be  interesting.  Kept  by  Hugo,  it  necessarily 
lacks  the  true  piquancy  of  the  best  Diaries,  that  of  brevity ;  but  it 
aboomds  in  fine  Httle  touches  of  self-revelation ;  and  if,  on  the  whole, 
it  £uls  to  fill  us  with  a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  events,  it 
describes,  that  also  was  inevitable,  because  it  again  and  again  occupies 
the  ground  already  covered  by  the  public  journals.  Politically  speak- 
ing, I  believe  it  to  be  written,  every  line,  on,  the  side  of  the  Truth  ; 
nor  do  I  know  how  to  conceal  my  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  un- 
erring fidelity  with  which  the  writer,  amid  all  his  self-consciousness 
and  attitudinizing,  reaches  straight  at  the  throat  of  every  public 
fallacr^  which  bars  his  path.  Let  this  praise,  now  as  ever,  be  conceded 
to  Victor  Hugo  :  his  imagination  never  leads  him  into  the  region  of 
Lies.  He  strikes  on  the  side  of  Himianity.  His  vision  is  far-reaching, 
puissant,  perhaps  solitary,  just  now  in  France.  He  sees  with  those 
who  prophesy  human  regeneration.  One  of  the  most  earnest  poems 
in  his  book  has  for  its  theme  the  barbaric  Hupidvty  of  War.  All  arc 
instinct  with  the  truest  Republican  sentiment  and  the  strongest 
natural  piety.  The  last  chronicles  the  doom  of  the  Old  World,  and 
after  that,  the  Deluge  !  Thank  heaven,  however,  Hugo  does  not  re- 
cognise the  Noah  of  the  period  in  M.  Thiers. 

The  diary  opens  with  a  prologue,  entitled,  "  Les  7,500,000  Oui," 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Bappd  : — 

''  Qaant  &  flatter  la  f  oule,  6  men  esprit^  non  pas  I 
Ah  1  le  penple  est  en  hoot,  mais  la  foule  est  en  bas." 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  poem,  and  it  is  a  vehement  protest  against 
the  fiskUacy  that  the  blind  and  confused  element  of  ntmber  in  itself 
constitutes  the  People.  No;  the  people  works,  not  in  dark,  crude 
masses,  but  through  tremendous  individuals,  who  do  right  in  its  name. 
Gracchus,  Leonidas,  Schwitz,  Winkelried,  Washington^  Bolivar,  Manin, 
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Garibaldi ; — these  are  the  People ;  and  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  that  vile,  blind,  confused  Mob— sombre  weakness  and  sombre 
force — ^which  ever  and  anon,  outraging  the  "  august  conscience "  of 
the  world,  orders  Man  to  receive  some  wretched  Master — ^the  creature 
of  blind  and  multitudinous  ''  choice."  ''  0  multitude ! "  exclaims  the 
poet,  "  we  will  resist  thee." — 

"  Kous  ne  vonlons,  nous  autres, 
Ayant  Danton  pour  p^re  et  Hampden  pour  al'eul. 
Pas  plus  du  tyran  Toua  que  du  despote  Un  SeuL" 

The  People  is  married  to  the  Idea ;  the  Populace  leagues  itself  to  the 
Guillotine.  The  People  constitutes  itself  into  the  Eepublic ;  the 
Populace  accepts  Tiberius.  Then  comes  the  following  burst  of  strong 
eloquence,  forensic  rather  than  poetic,  as  indeed  may  be  said,  with 
certain  reservations,  of  the  whole  poem  : — 

''  Le  droit  est  au-dessus  de  Tous ;  nul  vent  contraire 
Ne  le  renverse ;  et  Toua  ne  peuvent  rien  distraire 
Ni  rien  ali^er  de  I'avenir  commun. 
Le  peuple  souverain  de  lui-mSme,  et  chacun 
*         Son  propre  roi ;  c'est  1^  le  droit     Bien  ne  Tentame. 
Quoi !  I'homme  que  voil^  qui  passe,  aurait  mon  &me  I 
Honte  1  il  pourralt  domain,  par  un  vote  h6bet^, 
Prendre,  prostituer,  vendre  ma  hberte  I 
Jamais.    La  foule  un  jour  pent  couvrir  le  principe ; 
Mais  le  flot  zedesoend,  T^cume  se  dissipe, 
La  vague  en  s'en  allant  laisse  le  droit  Ik  nu. 
Qui  done  s'est  figur^  que  le  premier  venu 
Avait  droit  sur  mon  droit  I  qu'il  f  allait  que  je  pnsse 
Sa  bassesse  pour  joug,  pour  z^gle  son  caprioe  ! 
Que  j'entrasse  an  caohot  s'il  entre  au  cabanon  I 
Que  je  f usse  forc6  de  me  f aire  chainon 
Parce  qu'il  plait  ^  tous  de  se  changer  en  chaine  I 
Que  le  pli  du  roseau  devlnt  la  loi  du  ch6ne  I " 

In  the  same  strain  of  mingled  mockeiy  and  defiance,  the  prologue 
continues ;  but  the  peroration  rises  into  a  isx  higher  mood  of  truly 
characteristic  imagery : — 

"  Oh !  qu'est-ce  done  qui  tombe  autour  de  nous  dans  Tombre  ? 
Que  de  flocons  de  neige  1    En  savez-vous  le  nombre  ? 
Comptez  les  millions  et  puis  les  millions ! 
Nuit  noire  1  on  volt  rentrer  au  glte  les  lions ; 
On  dirait  que  la  vie  ^temelle  reculo  ; 
La  neige  fait,  niveau  hideuz  du  cr^pusoule, 
On  ne  sait  quel  sinistre  abaissement  des  monts ; 
Kous  nous  sentons  mourir  si  nous  nous  endormons ; 
Cela  oouvre  les  champs,  cela  couvre  les  villes ;  . 
Cela  blanchit  P^^ut  masquant  ses  boucbes  viles ; 
La  lugubre  avaJanche  emplit  le  oiel  temi ; 
Sombre  ^paisseur  de  glace !    Est-ce  que  c'est  fini  ? 
On  nc  distingue  plus  son  chemin ;  tout  est  pi^go. 
S-it. 
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Qae  restera-t-il  de  toute  oette  neige, 
Voile  froid  de  la  tene  an  snaire  pareil, 
Demain,  tme  henre  apr^  le  lever  du  soleil  ?  " 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  poetic  merit  of  this  passage^  it 
will  be  admitted  that  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  Victor 
Hugo. 

After  this,  the  diary  begins  in  earnest.  "  August,  1870,"  and  of 
course — "Sedan."  Forthwith  is  conjured  up  before  our  vision  the 
wretched  Napoleonic  phantom,  who  is  gloomily  and  fatuously  solilo- 
quizing. '^  I  reign;  yes!  But  I  am  despised;  and  I  must  be  feared. 
I  mean  in  my  turn  to  become  master  of  the  world.  I  have  not  yet 
taken  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Naples,  Dantzic,  Munich,  Dresden ; 
that  is  all  to  come.  I  will  subdue  that  perfidious  old  Albion.  I  will 
be  great.  I  will  have  Pope,  Sultan,  and  Czar  for  my  valets.  I  can 
demolish  Prussia."  And  so  on,  in  the  well-known  strain  of  "  Napo- 
leon le  Petit."  After  further  determining  to  set  all  Europe  by  the 
ears,  and  to  be  puissant  Arbiter  of  the  quarrel,  he  arranges  to  begin 
proceedings  at  once,  amder  cover  of  "  the  night."  But  he  has  been 
reckoning  without  his  host.  ^'  It  was  broad  day  !  Day  at  London,  at 
Eome,  at  Vienna ;  and  all  people  had  their  eyes  open,  except  this 
man.  He  believed  that  it  was  night,  because  he  was  blind/  All  saw 
the  light,  and  he  alone  saw  the  shade." 

"  Tons  YOjaient  la  lami^re  et  seul  il  voyait  rombrc. 

H61a3 1  sans  calculer  le  temps,  le  lieu,  le  nombre, 

A  t&tons,  se  fiant  au  vide,  sans  appal, 

Ayaiit  pour  sdretS  ses  t^n^bres  si  lui, 

Ge  suicide  prit  noe  fiers  soldats,  Tannde 

Be  France  devant  qui  marchait  la  renommde, 

Et  sans  canons,  sans  pain,  sans  che&,  sans  gdncraux, 

II  oonduisit  an  fond  du  gouffre  les  hdros. 

Tranquille,  11  les  mena  lui-m§me  dans  le  pi^. 

— Ob.  vaa-tu  ?  dlt  la  tombe.    II  rdpondit :  que  sais-je  ?  " 

The  terrible  result  is  pictured  with  quaint  power.  "Two  vast 
forests  made  of  the  heads,  arms,  feet,  voices  of  men,  and  of  swords 
and  terror^  march  upon  each  other  and  mingle.  Horror  ! "  In  the 
midst  of  a  carnage  too  dreadful  for  pen  to  picture,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  shriek  of  the  dying,  when  all  things  bled,  fought, 
struggled,  and  died,  one  volce^  one  "  monstrous  cry,"  was .  heard : 
"  Let  me  live  ! "  (Je  veux  vivre  !)  "  The  stupefied  cannon  was 
silent,  the  drunken  milee  paused ; "  and  tlien,  to  the  amaze  and  horror 
of  united  Europe, — 

'^  Alors  la  Gratde,  alors  la  France,  alors  la  gloire, 
Alors  Brennus,  I'audaoe,  et  Clovis,  la  viotoire, 
Alora  le  vienz  titan  oeltlque  anx  dheveoz  longs, 
Alois  la  gzonpe  altier  des  batailles^  GhfilonSy 
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Tolbiao  la  f aroaclie,  Arezaso  la  craelle, 
Boyines,  Marignaiiy  Beangt^,  M<mB-en-Paelle, 
Touts,  Rayenne,  Agnadel  sot  boh  hant  palefioi, 
Fomone,  Ivxy,  Goutras,  G^xisolles,  Rocroy, 
Denain  et  Fontenoy,  tontes  oes  immortelles 
Mtiant  r^olair  da  front  an  flamboiement  des  aOee, 
Jemmape,  Hohenlinden,  Lodi,  Wagram,  Ejlau, 
Les  hommeB  du  deznier  oazr6  de  Waterloo, 
Et  tons  oes  ohef  s  de  gaerre,  H^ristal,  Charlemagne, 
Gharlee-Maxtel,  Tnrenne,  efFroi  de  TAIlemagne, 
Gond£,  Yillazs,  f ameoz  par  nn  si  fier  suooes, 
Get  Aohille,  KUber,  oe  Scipian,  Desaix, 
Kapolion,  plus  grand  qne  O^sar  et  Pomp^, 
Tar  la  main  i^v;n,  baTidii  rendirerU  leur  ipie,** 


This  finishes  the  record  for  August ;  and  leaves  the  reader  plenty 
to  reflect  oyer  in  all  conscience  ! 

If  we  detach  this  characteristic  writing  from  its  political  associa- 
tions, and  set  aside  for  a  moment  our  natural  sympathy  with  the 
sentiments  its  wild  imagery  expresses,  we  shall  possibly  conclude 
that  it  is  neither  very  trenchant  nor  very  admirable.  As  a  literary 
effort,  it  is  not  mudi  beyond  Yermesch ;  and  as  political  philosophy, 
it  is  of  about  Bochfort's  calibre.  Now  that  the  first  fever  of  excite- 
ment is  over,  let  us'admit  that,  after  all,  the  man  of  Sedan  was  a  Scape- 
goat as  well  as  ''  a  Bandit."  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  the  man  to 
have  been  what  France  made  him,  leas  disposed  to  military  glory  than 
to  social  pleasure,  and  quite  content  to  slumber  on  his  laiu^ls  if  the 
world  would  have  permitted  him.  He  had  created  his  Monster 
just  as  Frankenstein  did  before  him  ;  and  the  gigantic  creature — ^the 
portentous  and  shadowy  Out  of  the  Plebiscite — drove  him  on  and 
up  in  his  veiy  soul's  despite.  His  ambitious  days  were  over.  He 
ever  hated  the  sword-flash.  He  had  never  recovered  the  shock  of 
Mexico.  His  best  friends  had  died  away  and  left  him.  Feebly, 
clumsily,  protestingly,  he  drifted  the  way  his  Monster  drove  him, — 
through  the  Baptism  of  Fire  to  the  feet  of  the  Teuton  bigot  at  Sedan; 
and  then,  even  then,  in  spite  of  his  utter  coUapse  and  shame,  he  did 
not  *^  want  to  die."  This  dislike  to  die  a  Boman  death  has  been 
hurled  at  him  with  most  inconsequent  scorn  by  others  besides  Victor 
Hugo;  but  why  on  earth  should  they  have  expected  anything  so 
heroic,  when  on  their  own  showing  the  old  gentleman  was  so  con- 
temptible a  speculator f  He  diel  he  play  the  hero)  Wherefore f 
And  again  on  what  showing  would  self-immolation  have  been  noble  % 
We  do  not  particularly  admire  the  gambler  who  after  having  lost 
his  all  blows  out  his  brains  or  hangs  himself  to  a  tree.  We  merely 
call  him  a  fool  for  his  pains ;  a  fool,  not  a  hero.  It  is  therefore 
highly  illogical  to  taunt  the  man  of  Sedan  with  having  completely 
realized  our  own  conception  of  his  character.  He  calmly  accepted 
his  loss,  and  saved  his  skin :  a  very  contemptible  course,  but  still 
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very  iiatiiraly  since  the  man  was  never  anjrihing  but  a  gambler.  It 
is,  moreover,  useless  now  for  France  to  gird  and  gibe  afresh  at  the 
Scapegoat.  He  lives  ^  and  that  is  aU.  He  is  a  poor  creature ;  but 
was  he  ever  anything  more  %  Success  or  failure  cannot  alter  such  a 
nature ;  and  the  man  of  December  was  the  man  of  Sedan.  For  aU 
that,  France  failed  when  he  failed,  bringing  to  a  crisis  that  insatiable 
avarice  of  power  which  has  been  her  curse  since  Buonaparte  sjniiped 
and  drugged  the  Revolution.  No  sane  man  denies  that  the  war,  had 
it  culminated  with  Sedan,  would  have  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
the  human  race. 

''  September ; "  and  the  plot  thickens.  First  comes  a  poem  entitled 
''  Choice  between  the  Two  Nations,"  in  which  there  is  a  long  compli- 
mentaiy  address  to  Germany^  followed  by  three  pregnant  words 
addressed  to  France — '^  0  ma  m6re ! "  After  that  we  have  some 
smart  satire  addressed  to  "Prince  Prince  et  Demi,"  ending  with 
the  memorable  avowal  that  the  war  between  the  ex-£mperor  of 
France  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  simply  a  misunderstanding 
between  two  robbers  —  Cartouche  and  Schinderhannes !  This  is 
merely  the  prelude  to  still  stronger  abuse  of  the  Teutoii  leader — 
''madly  served  by  all  those  whom  he  oppresses,  the  Ogre  of 
Right  Divine,  devout^  correct,  moral,  bom  to  become  Emperor, 
and  to  remain  Corporal." 

"  Id  o'est  le  Boh^e  et  U  c'eet  le  Bieambre. 
Le conpe-goige lutte avecle denx-dteembre.  .  .  . 
Oni,  Bonaparte  est  vil,  mais  Grdllanine  est  atrooe, 
Et  rien  n'est  imbtoQe,  hdlas,  oomme  le  gaat 
Qne  oe  filou  naSf  jette  It  ce  noir  brigand." 

The  d^noiiement  comes  very  speedily.  "  0  France,  a  puff  of  wind 
scatters  in  one  moment  that  shade  of  Csesar  and  that  shade  of  a 
Host"  £re  September  is  over,  the  iron  rings  are  closing  around  Paris. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  eventful  month,  Hugo  addresses  a  lively  poem 
to  his  little  grandchild.  ''You  were  a  year  old  yesterday,  my  darling! 
0  Jeanne,  and  your  sweet  prattle  mingles  with  the  sound  of  the 
mighty  Paris  under  its  armour."  The  verses  are  in  the  poet's  best 
and  aimplest  stylo-far  superior  to  his  ordinary  invectiye. 

As  the  month  of  the  chill  wind  and  the  yellow  leaf  breaJu  upon  uSy 
we  find  the  poet  yielding  to  its  solemnizing  influence,  and  glancing 
sadly  back  over  his  past  years  of  exile.  The  mood  swiftly  changes ; 
for  Hugo  is  in  Pans,  and  he  can  see  the  glittering  legions  at  the 
gates.  "  They  are  there,  threatening  Paris.  They  punish  it  Why  ? 
For  being  France,  and  for  being  the  Univecse  1  .  .  •  .  They  punish 
France  for  being  Liberty.  They  punish  Paris  for  beii^  that  city 
.  where  Danton  thunders,  where  Moll^e  shines,  where  Voltaire  h 
They  pimish  Paris  for  being  the  Soul  of  the  World."     On  the 
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it,  tliis  reads  like  nonsense ;  but,  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  superbly 
true,  as  any  man  may  convince  himself  who  dispassionately  reviews 
the  history  of  Europe,  from  the  Coalition  downwards.  However,  the 
Seven  Chiefs  are  "not  to  blame."  They  are  *'  black  forces  fighting 
against  right,  light,  and  love,"  by  the  sheer  laws  of  their  diabolic 
natures.  Seven  princes — the  cipher  of  evil — ^Wurtemburg,  Nassau, 
Saxony,  Baden,  Mecklenburg,  Bavaria,  Prussia;  in  other  words, 
"  Hate,  Winter,  War,  Mourning,  Pestilence,  Famine,  Ennui." 

«  Paris  devant  son  mur  a  sept  chefs  comme  Th^be ! " 


<c 


Unheard  of  spectacle  !  Erebus  besieging  the  Star." 
Mists  rise,  darkness  gathers;  it  is  "November."  Victor  Hugo 
addresses  the  coming  night  from  the  battlements;  and,  lifting  his 
eyes  to  the  horizon,  sees  the  sunset  like  the  blood-red  blade  of  a 
sword.  He  thinks  of  some  great  duel  "  of  a  monster  against  a  god," 
and  seems  to  behold  "  the  terrible  sword  of  heaven,  red  and  fallen  to 
earth,  after  a  battle."  In  the  next  piece,  he  eagerly  defends  Paris 
against  the  scandals  spoken  concerning  her  at  Berlin ;  and,  turning 
from  the  praise  of  his  beloved  city,  he  addresses  the  Teuton  princes 
in  a  number  of  verses  which  are  meant  to  be  sarcastic,  but  are  really 
without  point  or  sting.  Here,  however,  we  get  a  coarse,  but  magnifi- 
cent image. 

^  Soit,  prinoefl.    Yautrez-vous  but  la  France  conquise. 
De  TAlfiaoe  anz  abolB,  de  la  Lorraine  en  sang, 

De  Metz  qu'on  yotu  vendit,  de  Strasbourg  fr^missant  i    | 

Dont  Tons  n'^teindrez  pas  la  tragique  aureole, 
ViAu  aurez  ce  qii^on  a  desfetnmes  qu'on  viole, 
La  JWdiU,  le  lit,  et  la  haine  djamait. 

Oni,  le  corps  sotdU^,  froid,  sinistre  d^sormais, 
Qnand  on  les  prend  de  force  en  des  ^treintes  viles, 
G'est  tout  ce  qn'on  obtient  des  yierges  et  des  villes." 

In  small  things,  as  in  great,  waste  is  fatal ;  and  the  above  passage 
is  spoiled  by  the  last  three  lines,  thrust  in  on  account  of  the  irre- 
sistible alliteration  of  "vierges"  and  "villes."  Following  in  due 
sequence,  we  have  a  number  of  short  pieces  of  no  great  importance, 
except  perhaps  the  spirited  address  to  a  certain  Bishop  who  called  ' 

the  poet  an  "  Atheist."    Some  tender  lines  "  to  a  child  ill  during  the 
siege  "  conclude  the  diary  for  November. 

"December"  opens  wildly,  with  a  bleak  wind  of  protestation 
against  the  dismemberment  of  France.  Then  come  some  lines  on 
Grant's  message;  bitter  lines  enough,  and,  God  knows,  bitter  with 
reason ;  after  that,  an  address  to  a  certain  cannon  named  after  the 
'^t,  and  a  description  of  the  forts,  "the  enormous  watch-dogs  of 

realii"  *^^  *^®^  some  sad  words  "  to  France,"  in  which  tpe  come  in 

his  lo*^"*  ^^  blame. 
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"  Personne  jpour  toi.    Tons  sont  d'aooorcL    Celni-<si, 
Nomm6  Gladstone,  dit  &  tea  bonzreaiix :  meici  I 
Get  antre,  jiomm6  Grant,  te  oonspne,  et  oet  autre, 
Nomm4  Bancroft^  t^outrage  ;  id  c'est  un  ap6tre, 
La  c'est  nn  soldat,  1&  c'est  un  jnge,  un  tribun, 
Un  prStre,  I'un  du  Nord,  Tautze  du  Sud ;  pas  un 
Que  ton  sangf,  &  grands  flots  yers^,  ne  satisf asse ; 
Pas  un  qui  sur  ta  croix  ne  te  crache  ill  la  face. 
Hdlas !  qu'as-tu  done  fait  aux  nations  ?  " 

The  outrage  was  completed,  and  there  was  "  no  one  for  her." 
Dogberry  looked  on  as  usual,  with  his  arms  folded — self-constituted 
policeman  of  the  world,  but  more  like  one  of  those  rheumatic  old 
watchmen  who  walked  about  all  night  announcing  the  weather,  but 
fled  into  their  boxes  at  the  slightest  whisper  of  danger.  "  No  one 
for  her?"     Yes,  the  Dead  ! 

^  0  morts  pour  mon  pays,  je  suis  votre  envieux  !  " 

It  is  the  end  of  the  year,  and  France  lies  bleeding  at  the  feet  of 
the  robber.  Germany  has  triumphed  indeed ;  but  whose  will  be  the 
final  victory,  asks  the  poet,  as  the  year  dies  out  ?  Low  as  France  lies, 
her  spirit  already  penetrates  afar,  and  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
constitutional  fledlacies  which  form  the  present  strength  of  the  German 
Confederation.  The  Earthquake  began  in  Paris ;  hushed  for  a  space, 
it  will  reappear  again  at  Berlin.  The  whole  of  this  final  address  to 
Germany  must  be  read  and  studied,  to  realize  its  grand  revolutionary 
flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  book  ;  perhaps  the  one 
poem  which  reads  like  an  inspiration.  I  detach  the  concluding  lines 
from  the  context,  for  the  sake  of  their  wonderful  music  and  sublime 
prophecy : 

"  Non,  vous  ne  prendzez  pas  la  Lorraine  et  TAlsace, 
Et  je  vous  le  redis,  Allemands,  quo!  qu'on  fasse, 
Cest  vous  qui  serezprUpar  la  IfVance.    Comment  ? 
Comme  le  f  er  est  pris  dans  I'ombre  par  Paimant ; 
Gomme  la  vaste  nuit  est  prise  par  I'aurore ; 
Comme  avec  sea  rochers,  oil  dort  T^cho  sonore, 
Ses  cavemes,  ses  trous  de  bStes,  ses  halliers, 
Et  son  horreur  sacr6e  et  ses  loups  f  amiUers, 
Et  toute  sa  feuill^  informe  qui  chanoeUe, 
Le  bois  lugubre  est  pris  par  la  daire  6tinoelIe. 
Quand  nos  dclaixB  anront  traverse  vos  massifs ; 
Quand  vous  aure^  subi,  puis  savour6,  pensif  s, 
Get  air  de  France  oil  I'&me  est  d'autant  plus  ^  I'aisc 
Qu'elle  7  sent  vaguement  flotter  la  MarseiUaiBe  ; 
Quand  vous  aurez  assez  donn6  vos  biens,  vos  droits, 
Yotre  honneur,  vos  enf ants,  Ik  d^orer  aux  rois ; 
Quand  vous  verrez  C^sar  envahir  vos  provinces ; 
Quand  vous  anxez  pes6  de  deux  famous  vos  princes, 
Quand  VOU8  vous  serez  dit :  oes  mattres  des  humains 
Sont  lonxds  ft  notte  dpaule  et  lagers  dans  nos  mains ; 
Quand,  tout  ced  XMuad,  vous  verrez  les  entailles 
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Qa'anzont  laiteB  but  nons  et  sor  voiu  les  bfttailles ; 

Quand  oes  oharbonB  aidents  dont  en  France  les  plis 

Bes  dzapeanx,  des  linoenla,  dee  iunee,  aomt  remplis, 

Auiont  enaemeno^  tos  prof ondenis  fan^bres, 

Qoand  ila  aniont  cceoB^  lentement  yob  t^^bres, 

Quand  ila  aniont  en  toub  oouy^  1b  temps  Yonhi, 

TJn  jowr,  toudain,  devamt  Vaffreux  9oeptre  abtolu, 

Devant  lea  rais,  devoMt  les  emtiquei  Sodmneg^ 

Devant  Is  fiuUy  devant  lejaug,  f><ms,forit  d^hovunsg, 

Votts  aurez  la  ooUre  Snortae  quijfrendfeu  ; 

Voug  wms  ouvrirez,  ffouffre,  d  Vov/ragam,  de  JDieu; 

Glolre  an  Nord  I  ce  sera  raniore  bozMe 

Dee  penpleB,  eolairant  nne  Europe  ideale  1 

YouBcrierez: — Quoil  desroisl  quoidonol  unemperenr! — 

Quel  AlouiflBement,  TAllemagne  en  fureur  I 

Yaypeuplel  OYision!  combnation  Binis&e 

De  tout  le  noir  paas^,  prdtre,  autel,  roi,  muuBtre, 

Bans  un  brasier  de  f  oi,  de  Yie  et  de  raiaon, 

Faisant  une  lueur  immense  &  Thorizon ! 

Fr^reB,  Youa  nous  rendrez  notre  flamme  agrandie. 

Notu  iommet  leJUmbeau,  vousserez  rinaendie,'* 

After  that,  January,  1871,  may  open  a  little  more  gaily.  In  a 
charming  letter  sent  by  balloon-post,  we  get  a  picture  of  the  internal 
life  of  Paris  during  the  siege.  "  1  h&ye  giYen  15  francs  for  four  fresh 
eggs,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  little  George  and  my  little  Jeanne. 
We  eat  horse,  rat,  bear,  and  donkey  flesh;''  and  so  on  inaveiy 
graphic  description.  A  little  further  on,  "we  find  a  poem  entitled 
*'  The  Pigeon,"  in  which  the  city  is  compared,  not  very  felicitously,  to 
a  dark  lake,  and  the  bird  to  a  black  speck  in  heaYen.  ''  The  Atom 
comes  in  the  shade  to  succour  the  Colossus."  Rather  more  felicitous 
is  the  Sortie.  ^^  And  the  women  with  calm  faces  and  broken  hearts 
hand  them  their  guns,  first  hissing  them."  After  this,  we  get  nothing 
Ycry  striking  imtil  (passing  OYer  certain  saYage  addresses  to  the 
Germans  in  reference  to  the  capitulation)  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  February,  at  which  point  of  the  diary  we  find  a  striking 
poem  on  "  Progress."  It  is  very  long,  but  very  powerful ;  eloquent 
rather  than  poetic.  The  canto  which  follows,  under  the  head  of 
"March,"  may  be  passed  over  without  comment,  as  it  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  personal  misfortune.  In  "March  "  the  poet  lost  his  beloved 
son  Charles,  who  died  very  suddenly.  The  misfortune  is  chronicled 
in  some  affecting,  but  rather  theatrical,  verses. 

From  this  point  the  diary  may  be  said  to  fuse  itself  into  one  long 
passionate  political  chant.  April,  May,  and  June,  1871 ; — ^who  does 
not  recollect  the  terrors  and  the  agonies  of  those  months  ?  As  they 
advance,  the  poet's  fiiry  increases.  "  Paris  Inoendi^ "  is  a  terrific 
piece  of  fiery  declamation.  "  The  two  Trophies  "  fiercely  pleads  for 
the  Yenddme  Column  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  All  the  world 
knows  in  which  direction  flowed  the  sympathies  of  Yictor  Hugo ;  all 
the  worl^  knows  also  how  the  poet  was  driven  out  of  Brussels,  because, 
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as  a  high-souled  patriot,  he  dared  to  utter  the  bitter  and  unpalatable 
truth.  There  are  many  poems  expressive  of  personal  feeling  at  this 
part  of  the  diary — many  strong  and  incisive  words  of  protest  and 
recrimination — but,  to  my  mind,  the  simplest  and  best  is  ''  A  Qui  la 
Paute  % "  It  speaks  for  itself,  in  its  terrible  subdued  irony,  and  I 
transcribe  it  entire  : — 

"A  QUI  lA  FATJTE? 

Ta  viens  d'inoendier  la  Biblioth^ue  ? 

— Oui. 

J'ai  mis  le  feu  lil. 

— ^Mais  c'est  un  crime  inoui' ! 
Crime  oommis  par  toi  oontre  toi-mdme,  inf  &me  I 
Mais  ta  viens  de  taer  le  rayon  de  ton  &me  I 
C'est  ton  propre  flambeau  que  tu  viens  de  sonffler ! 
Ce  que  ta  rage  impie  et  f  olle  oae  briller, 
C'est  ton  bien,  ton  tr^r,  ta  dot,  ton  heritage  I 
Le  livre,  hostile  an  maltre,  est  k  ton  avantage. 
Le  livre  a  tonjonrs  pris  fait  et  cause  pour  toi. 
Une  bibliothdque  est  un  aote  de  foi 
Bes  g^toktions  tdn^reuses  encore 
Qui  rendent  dans  la  nuit  t^moignage  li  I'auxore. 
Quo!  I  dans  ce  v^n^ble  amas  des  v^t^s, 
Dans  ces  chefa-d'oeuvre  pleins  de  f oudie  et  de  dart^s, 
Dans  oe  tombeau  des  temps  devenu  repertoire, 
Dans  les  aidoles,  dans  Fhomme  antique,  dans  lliistoire, 
Dans  le  pass^,  legon  qu'^pelle  Tavemr, 
Dans  oe  qui  commenga  pour  ne  janiais  fluir, 
Dans  les  poetes !  quoi,  dans  ce  goufEre  des  bibles, 
Dans  le  divin  monoeau  des  Eschyles  terribles, 
Des  Hom^res,  des  Jobs,  debout  but  lliorinm, 
Dans  HoUdre,  Voltaire  et  Kant,  dans  la  zaison, 
Tu  jettes,  miserable,  une  torche  enflanun^ ! 
De  tout  Tesprit  humain  tu  f  ais  de  la  f  um^e ! 
As-tu  done  oublie  que  ton  Hb^rateur, 
Ceet  le  livre  ?  le  livre  est  1^  sur  la  hauteur ; 
n  luit ;  paroe  qu'il  brille  et  qu'il  les  iUumine, 
n  detruit  Tfahafand,  la  guerre,  la  famine ; 
n  parle ;  plus  d'esdave  et  plus  de  paria. 
Ouvre  un  livre.    Platen,  Milton,  Beccaria. 
Lis  ces  proph^tes,  Dante,  ou  ShaJcspeare,  ou  Comeille ; 
L'&me  immense  qu'ils  ont  en  euz,  en  toi  s'dveOle ; 
Ebloui,  tu  te  sens  le  mdme  homme  qu'euz  tons ; 
Tu  deviens  en  lisant  grave,  pensif  et  doux ; 
Tu  sens  dans  ton  esprit  tous  ces  grands  hommes  crottre ; 
Da  t'enseignent  ainsi  que  I'aube  ^aire  un  cloitre  ; 
A  mesure  qu'il  plonge  en  ton  coeur  plus  avant, 
Leur  chaud  rayon  t'apaise  et  te  fait  plus  vivant ; 
Ton  &me  interiog^  est  pr^te  ^  leur  r^pondre ; 
Tu  te  reoonnais  bon,  puis  meilleur ;  tu  sens  f  ondre 
Comme  la  ueige  au  feu,  ton  orgueU,  tes  fureurs, 
Le  mal,  les  pr^jugte,  les  zois,  les  empezeurs  1 
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Car  la  soienoe  en  rhoinme  arrive  la  premise. 

Pnis  yient  la  liberie.    Toute  oette  lumi^rc, 

O'est  a  toi,  oomprends  done,  et  o'est  toi  qui  Teteins  ! 

Lea  buts  i^v^  par  toi  sont  par  le  livre  atteints. 

Le  lirre  en  ta  pena^  entre,  11  d^fait  en  eUe 

Les  liens  qae  Terrenr  a  la  y^td  m61e, 

Oar  toute  consoience  est  nn  noeud  gordien. 

II  est  ton  medecin,  ton  guide,  ton  gardien. 

Ta  haine,  il  la  ga^rit ;  ta  d^mence,  il  te  I'dte. 

YoiU  ce  que  ta  perds,  h61as,  et  par  ta  f  aute ! 

Le  Hvre  est  ta  richesse  a  toi  I  o'est  le  savoir. 

Le  droit,  la  ydrit6,  la  yertu,  le  devoir, 

Le  progr^s,  la  raison  dissipant  tout  d^ire. 

Et  tu  d^truis  cela»  toi  I 

— Je  ne  sais  pas  lire.'* 

After  that,  one  turns  with  trembling  hands  to  the  epilogue,  "  The 
Old  World  and  the  Deluge." 

"  LE  FLOT. 

Tu  me  crois  la  marte  et  je  suis  le  deluge." 

Verily  \  and  as  yet  no  Dove  appears  to  betoken  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters ! 

Here  must  cease  my  sketch  of  this  unique  poem.  I  have  left  my- 
self little  space  for  comment.  It  has  all  the  merits,  as  well  as  all  the 
faults,  of  the  writer's  style.  Poor  and  unwearied  in  metaphor  (observe, 
for  example,  the  reiterated  use  of  Night  and  Morning,  Light  and 
Darkness,  the  Abyss,  the  Stars,  and  the  Tide) ;  sicklied  o'er  with  pet 
names,  such  as  iEschylus,  Cain,  Cyrus,  Gcngis,  Timour ;  tautological  in 
ideas,  and  theatrical  in  manner ;  thin  to  attenuation  in  much  of  its 
philosophical  matter,  it  is  still  in  no  sense  disappointing,  though  in 
every  sense  below  the  high  level  of  the  writer  at  his  best  It  is  first- 
class  political  verse,  that  is  all.  With  all  this,  its  passion,  its  music,  its 
veracity,  its  continued  heat  of  personal  emotion,  keep  us  ever  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  in 
nobility  of  nature  has  no  superior,  in  gloomy  magnificence  of  imagery 
no  rival,  and  in  sheer  spontaneous  poetic  eloquence  certainly  no 
equaL 

S.  S. 
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There  was  once  an  old  woman,  who,  in  answer  to  a  visiting  almoner's 
inquiries  as  to  how  she  did,  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  the  Lord  is  very  good  to 
me, — I've  lost  my  husband,  and  my  eldest  son,  and  my  youngest 
daughter,  and  I'm  half  blind,  and  I  can't  sleep  or  move  about  for  the 
rheumatics ;  but  I've  got  two  teeth  left  in  my  head,  and,  praise  and 
bless  His  holy  name,  they're  opposite  each  other ! "  Now  it  hos  been 
said  that  this  old  woman  was  thankful  for  small  mercies ;  but  when  I 
use  the  phrase,  I  am  thinking  of  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves  or 
each  other,  and  not  of  what  is  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  a  Dutchman's 
breeches-piece  of  blue  in  a  whole  firmament  of  blackness.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  many  ways  of  making  things  pleasant  are  missed 
in  this  weary  world.  We  are  too  idle,  or  too  inattentive,  or  too 
dull  of  wit,  or  too  ignorant, — it  is  usually  a  little  of  all  these  ele- 
ments,— ^to  take  up  the  hundreds  of  small  resotirces  which  surround 
us  for  smoothing  the  wheels  of  life.  A  tradesman  once  said  to  me, 
"  You  would  be  surprised,  sir,  to  know  how  very  few  people  find  out 
the  really  useful,  nice  things.  This  now,  which  you  have  ordered," 
referring,  to  a  certain  article  which  saved  time  and  trouble  in  a  certain 
way  on  which  I  shall  not  be  more  specific,  "it  is  a  very  nice  thing  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  asked  for  it  once,  since  I  had  the  stock  in.  I 
have  tried  it  in  my  own  family ;  so  I  know." 

The  tradesman  was  correct ;  but  to  what  he  said  I  beg  to  make 
a  customer's  addition.  It  is  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  induce 
tradesmen  to  get  in  novelties.  They  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  push 
them,  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  and  so  they  hang  back,  afraid  of 
dead  stock.  StiU  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  perseverance  in  asking 
for  things.  The  first  time  a  tradesman  probably  says,  "We  don't 
keep  it,  ma'am."  The  second  time  he  wakes  up  a  bit,  and  says,  hesi- 
tatingly, "  We  have  none  in  stock,  ma'am."  The  third  time  he  will 
perhaps  say,  "  No,  ma'am ;  but  we  expect  some  in  to-morrow."  And 
as  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  useful  article  will "  take  "  at  once, 
a  housewife  may,  by  this  kind  of  perseverance,  do  her  neighbours  a 
service. 

The  poor,  harassed  tradesman  drops  accidentally  into  the  page.  I 
was  thinking,  rather  widely^  of  the  indifference  of  the  generality  of 
men  and  women — especially  women — ^to  the  adoption  of  easy  resources 
of  comfort  and  alleviation  within  every  one's  reach.  I  remember  the 
surprise  of  a  very  innocent  country  cousin  at  the  peremptory  injunc- 
tions she  used  to  see  in  London  shop-windows,  to  "  Cough  No  More." 
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And  well  she  might,  for  there  are  coughs  which  nothing  will  cure. 
But  there  are  small  evils  which  are  almost  always  curable;  the  means 
of  cure  being  within  any  one's  reach  ;  and  yet  which  people  go  on 
enduring.  To  take  an  instance  at  random.  A  gentleman  once 
apologised  to  me  for  treading  on  my  foot  as  he  got  into  an  onmibus. 
"  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  your  corns,  sir  1 "  said  he  jocosely.  But  I 
replied,  with  virtuous  and  I  think  just  indignation,  '^  I  never  have 
cams."  A  thrill  of  supprtased  displeasoie  went  round  that  onmibus  ! 
''  Who  is  thati  Why  shouldn't  he  have  corns,  like  the  rest  of  us  1 " 
was  the  sentiment  that  throbbed  in  those  offended  bosoma  But  the 
question  /  ask  is,  why  should  any  one  submit  to  having  corns  1  They 
cause  pain,  they  make  a  healthy  exercise  inconvenient,  they  disfigtue 
the  foot,  being,  in  their  degree,  as  painful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  con- 
sciousness as  hump  backs  or  wens ;  and  in  this  way  they  degrade  life. 
Now  nothing  is  more  easy,  as  a  general  thing,  than  to  avoid  corns  in 
the  first  place,  or  to  cure  them  in  the  second.  I  had  one  once,  aod 
one  only.  On  former  occasions  I  had  become  instantly  aware  of  the 
danger  when  it  impended,  and  had  taken  vigorous  preveative 
measures,  which  were  successful.  Once,  at  a  time  of  great  fiktigue 
and  wony,  followed  by  much  walking  over  shingly  ground,  I  did  get 
a  real,  painful  com.  But  what  unceasingly  astonishes  me  is  that 
people  should  submit  to  petty  degradations  of  this  kind.  If  they 
will  only  read,  or  ask  doctors,  or  look  about  them,  they  will  soon  find 
out  how  to  get  rid  of  corns.  As  soon  aa  I  knew  I  had  this  hatefdl 
intruder,  I  got  some  nitric  acid  and  spent  half  a  day  in  getting^  rid  of 
him.  Then  I  took  proper  precautions,  and,  though  he  has  made 
attempts  to  return,  he  has  iJways  been  kicked  out  at  the  entzy. 
From  such  other  knowledge  as  I  have  of  well-kept  feet,  I  am  oertain 
that  corns  may  almost  always  be  kept  away  or  cured  There  are 
feet  in  which  they  have  never  even  threatened  to  appear — ^but  then 
the  owners  of  such  feet  have  taken  care  of  them.  There  is  a  stoiy 
that  Madame  de  Pompadour,  or  some  lady  of  that  order,  made  a  bet 
that  she  would  compel  King  Louis  to  kiss  her  feet.  She  did.  In  the 
dress  of  a  peasant  girl,  with  a  butter-basket  on  her  arm,  and  with  her 
naked  pink-white  ''  tots  "  in  whoU^  she  waylaid  his  Majesty — ^who  waa 
very  soon  on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  ''  tots."  No  doubt  it  is  imderstood 
that  any  lady  woidd  keep  her  feet  as  tenderly  as  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour kept  hers.  But  it  is  not  done  ;  and  even  school  girls  will  talk 
of  corns,  as  if  they  were  necessary  evils. 

Too  much  upon  this  partiqular  point.  To  pass  to  matters  of  a 
totally  different  order.  One  great  enemy  of  comfort  and  exduder  of 
small  pleasures,  which,  added  up  together  go  a  long  way,  is  routine. 
'^  Chops  and  tomato  sauce  ! "  Just  so.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
saw,  in  a  shop-window  bottles  labelled,  '^  Tomato  sauce — good  with 
chops."  Now  tomato  is  good  with  chops — ^but  why  with  chops  afnly  ? 
It  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  say.     And  anybody  who 
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will  make  a  few  experiments  will  find  that  he  may  get  both  pleasure 
and  nse  out  of  the  tomato  in  dishes  totally  unprecedented  perhaps^ 
but  quite  as  good  in  their  way  as  that  which  Mr.  Pickwick  ordered 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfiiz  dwelt  upon.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  subject  of 
cookery  and  'pairing  articles  of  food  there  is  room  for  endless  innova- 
tion. I  speak  what  I  know,  having  innovated  with  success  in  such 
matters.     Routine  murders  half  our'  nice  chances. 

The  reference  to  the  uses  of  the  tomato,  apart  from  its  pleasantness, 
reminds  me  of  a  class  of  small  mercies  which,  though  of  course 
adopted  with  gratitude  by  sensible  people,  is,  on  the  whole,  most  un^ 
gratefully  ignored.  I  mean,  the  elegant  preparations  of  physic  which 
are  so  peculiarly  uaefid  where  there  are  children.  These  are  so 
numerous  and  so  various  that  it  may  be  pronounced  nothing  short  of 
disgraceful  to  any  household  presided  over  by  intelligent  parents  that 
children  should  be  teased  with  nauseous  drugs.  Indeed,  these 
pleasant,  trouble-saving  preparations  are  not  such  mnxill  mercies  as 
they  may  appear,  because  they  make  it  easy  to  administer  the  little 
corrective  when  it  is  wanted ;  whereas,  when  unpleasant  means  are 
used,  the  thing  is  apt  to  get  put  off,  and  then  comes — ^the  doctor. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  arduous  passages  of  civilised  life 
are  helped  by  small  mercies  in  the  way  of  inventions  of  comfort  and 
convenience  is  a  commonplace.  But  numbers  of  those  inventions, 
even  when  patented  and  produced,  die  out  of  sight  for  want  of 
encouragement.  And  even  as  to  those  that  are  used,  there  is  a  great 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  nine  people  out  of  ten  to  take  just  the 
degree  of  trouble  which  puts  the  small  mercies  in  their  proper  place. 
I  will  put  the  case  of  late  and  long-continuing  work  at  an  office, 
where  the  means  of  harmless  refreshment  are  not  at  hand.  Fellows 
will  go  on,  with  aching  heads  and  flagging  energies,  doing  their  work 
about  half  as  well,  and  half  (u  faxt^  as  it  might  be  done  if  they  were 
in  better  condition ;  when,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  small  mercies 
invention  has  placed  at  our  disposal  for  almost  nothing,  tea  or  coffee 
or  soup  may  be  made  in  five  minutes,  and  half  a  dozen  weary  workers 
refreshed.  Then  they  go  on  with  kindlier  feelings  and  renewed 
vigour,  and  the  time  "lost"  in  preparing  the  refreshment  proves 
time  gained ;  for  the  work  is  done  both  better  and  quicker.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  am  thinking  of  cases  where  the  adoption  of  the  small 
mercies  involves  a  little  trouble.  This, — the  trouble, — is  what  I 
find  people  usually  stick  at.  But,  when  they  would  really  like  what 
the  smaU  mercies  would  help  them  to,  would  be  the  better  for  it, 
and  would  be  helped  in  doing  their  duty,  there  is  a  certain  baseness 
in  this  flinching  from  "trouble."  A  man  has  of  course  a  perfect 
right  to  say  the  trouble  is  greater  than  the  use  or  pleasure ;  but  I 
have  never  yet  noticed  that  those  who  do  say  this  are  at  all  unwilling 
to  accept  the  use  and  the  pleasure  too  when  somebody  else  has  taken 
the  trouble. 
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Here,  indeed,  one  might  go  oft  into  a  discourse  on  that  (as  a  Ger- 
man might  say),  so-usual  lack  of ''  gumption/'  which  teaches  how  to 
abbreviate  trouble,  and  jiU  up  the  gaps  in  one's  little  pleasures. 
The  last  point  is  a  very  large  one,  but  difficult  to  "  fix."  We  will 
take  an  instance.  Perhaps  you  are  fond  of  walking,  and  now  and 
then  you  like  to  break  the  routine  of  your  life  by  taking  the  train 
with  your  wife,  sister,  sweetheart,  or  other  friend,  and  rambling  about 
in  sweet,  lonely,  country  spots.  When  the  dusk  cc«nes  on,  you  want 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  you  like  it  good.  But  where  are  you  to  get  it  ?  I 
never  in  all  my  life,  save  in  the  houses  of  friends,  and  not  always 
there,  had  a  good  cup  of  tea,  except  under  my  own  roof,  or  at  some 
hotel  or  other  place  where  I  was  staying,  and  made  it  myself.  In  all 
London,  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  know  where  I  can  get  a  cup  of  tea 
on  a  sudden ;  good  coffee  at  two  or  three  places,  but  never  tea.  There 
is  a  certain  country  inn,  which  calls  itself  an  hotel,  where  I  have  often 
had  a  most  enjoyable  mid-day  meal,  everything  of  the  best,  and  where 
I  have  had  what  they  call "  tea."  But  this  is  imiformly  horrible.  Now, 
I  can't  answer  for  your  feelings,  but  I  know  my  own  ;  and  I  know  that 
when  I  have  been  out  nutting,  or  gathering  wild-flowers,  or  simply 
enjoying  the  country  with  a  companion,  and  when,  rather  tired  at 
dusk,  we  go,  as  we  should  by  choice,  into  an  old-fashioned  little  place 
with  a  rafter  roof  and  a  slenderly  cafpeted  floor,  and  a  magpie  chatter- 
ing in  a  ramshackle  garden  outside  the  queer  old  casement, — I  say 
my  feelings  forbid  my  wounding  those  of  the  old  dame,  who  answers 
the  bell,  by  telling  her  I  will  make  my  own  tea.  But  am  I  therefore 
stranded  high  and  dry,  and  forced  to  drink  the  *'  husband's  tea  "  that 
old  dame  brings  in  with  the  ham  and  dear,  sweet,  fresh  butter  1 
I  would  have  you  know  the  contrary.  We  have  a  screw  of  our  own 
i*aw  material  about  us,  and  we  put  that  into  the  pot,  and  rejoice  over 
a  good  cup  of  tea,  with  our  legs  up  and  our  hearts  refreshed.  I  have 
such  simple-hearted  confidence  in  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Carlyle's ''  most 
people,''  that  I  feel  satisfied  the  added  tea-leaves  are  not  noticed  after 
I  have  gone.  Yet  I  once  did  fancy — not  a  hundred  miles  from  Dork- 
ing— ^that  the  odour  of  the  tea  we  had  added  got  up  the  nostrils  of  a 
certain  attendant  damsel,  and  puzzled  her.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when 
I  have  mentioned  little  devices  of  this  kind  (I  have  several  of  them  for 
country  rambles)  to  some  people  they  have  been  almost  startled  ^ith 
the  profoimd  ingenuity  of  the  tricks,  simple  as  they  are  ! 

One  of  the  nuisances  of  daily  life  is  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
slamming  of  doors.  Yet  how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  avail 
themselves  of  the  cheap  india-rubber  appliances  which  remove  this  or 
reduce  it  to  a  minimimi. 

The  objection  to  taking  trouble  at  first  is  inveterately  strong,  or 
else  there  is  a  "  wrinkle  "  for  liglUening  labour  in  the  long  run,  and' 
very  greatly  smoothing  life  which  would  be  general,  instead  of 
extremely  rare.     I   mean,   the   use  of  short-hand  for  purposes   of 
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correspondence.  How  many  things  go  tmsaid  in  our  letters  for  want 
of  time  and  strength — things  which  really  ought  to  be  said,  I  mean, — 
words  of  kindness  or  of  guidance ;  or  pleasant  words  which  would 
bring  a  smile  to  the  worn  face  !  Now  let  it  be  noted  that  short-hand 
writing  is,  at  the  lotoest,  from  fotu:  to  six  times  as  rapid  as  common 
cursive  writing,  and  can  also  be  read  more  quickly — (by  any  one  prac- 
tised in  it) — and  that  it  need  not  take  any  one  a  degree  of  trouble 
worth  speaking  of,  to  learn  this  useful  little  art ;  and  how  irritating 
it  may  well  be  to  those  who  can  use  it  not  to  be  able  to  apply  it 
extensively  in  correspondence.  Yet,  out  of  a  certain  round,  I  do  not 
know  two  persons  to  whom  I  can  write  in  short-hand.  And  all  I  can 
say  is  that  every  correspondent  of  mine  who  can't  read  short-hand 
loses  by  it ;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  rarely  write  a  letter  without  a 
merry  anecdote  or  two ;  or  half-a-dozen, — or  a  dozen.  So  strong  is 
my  feeling  on  this  subject  that,  supposing  three  different  systems  of 
short-hand  were  in  use  among  my  correspondents,  I  would  even  now 
think  of  undergoing  the  labour  of  learning  all  three  for  the  sake  of 
the  consequent  pleasure. 

There  are  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind  in  which  our  adoption  of 
certain  small  mercies  of  contrivance,  ready  to  otu:  hand  or  easy  to  be 
thought  of,  would  greatly  help  otu:  lives  ;  would,  in  particular,  make 
us  less  dependent  on  the  dressmaker,  the  tailor,  the  domestic  servants 
and  the  ''working-man."  But  it  is  of  no  use.  People  tiH>n!t  take 
trouble — ^the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  the  trouble  of  crossing  a  room. 
I  am  sorry  for  them,  for  they  thus  miss  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure 
that  is  enjoyed  by 

One  who  is  Thankful  for  small  Mercies. 
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HIS   STRANGE  ADVENTURES   IN   EL   DORADO. 
By  the  Author  of  "St.  Abb  and  his  Seven  Wiveb." 


CONCLirSION. 


Thence,  forward-faring,  fortified 

By  that  deep  draught  of  Peace, 
Thro'  grassie  Table-lands  we  hied, 
Where  naked  Shepherds,  gentle-eyed. 

Washed  white  the  woolly  Fleece 
In  golden  Streames  ;  and  lo  !  one  Mom 

We  saw  new  Mountains  rise, 
And  in  the  midst  a  Peak  forlorn, 

Snow-white  on  purple  Skies ; 
Around  about  the  Mountains'  feet 
The  Air  was  rich,  the  Grass  was  sweet. 

And  scented  Shrubs  there  grew  ] 
Yea,  Song-birds  sang  in  the  great  heat ; 
And  to  the  song  our  Hearts  did  beat. 

And  our  glad  Thoughts  grew  newe. 

But  swifUie  (even  as  men  that  leap 
Into  a  still  and  dreamless  deepe) 

Amid  the  Mountains'  Shade 
We  plimged  refreshed ;  and  Steep  by  Steep, 
Terrace  by  Terrace,  we  did  creep 

Upward,  still  unafraid. 
And  as  we  reached  each  dizzy  ledge, 

And  saw  each  Prospect  strange, 
ByiTorrents  riven  and  black  Gulfs'  edge 

The  Flowers  and  Shrubs  did  change  : 
Paler  and  smaller  still  they  grew. 

As  upward  still  rose  we. 
Till  wan  they  were  and  weak  of  hue, 
As  weary  Weedlings  that  bestrewe 

The  Shores  o'  the  Frozen  Sea. 
And  now 'OUT  breath  was  drawn  in  paine, 
While  sharp  as  needles  thro'  the  Braine 

Ran  the  thin  chillie  air ; 
And  our  fierce  mirth  began  to  wane, 
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And  silentlie  we  sought  (in  vaine) 

To  toil  away  our  care. 
Above  us  on  the  Mountain's  brow 
A  Wild  Wind  flapt  its  wings ;  and  now 

AU  blacken'd  to  the  night, 
Like  to  an  Ethiop's  face  ;  and  lo  ! 
The  dark  mists  grew,  the  winds  wail'd  woe, 

And  strange  birds  shriek'd  affiright. 
Thrice  have  I  driven  round  Cape  Home 
With  shattered  Bulwarks  and  Shroudes  tome, 

But  ne'er  before,  I  wis, 
Had  I  been  driven,  night  or  mom, 

Thro'  such  a  Storm  as  this  ! 
Sight,  Hearing,  Speech,  were  choked  and  drown'd 

In  the  black  rush  of  wind. 
We  clung  together  with  no  soimd, 
We  clutch'd  and  clung,  heads  whirling  round. 

Mad,  gasping,  sick,  and  blind. 
In  the  chill  breath  the  Tempest  cast^ 
Our  hair  froze  and  our  teeth  set  fast ; 
But  now  and  then  we  saw  aghast 

•The  Whirlwind  raise  its  wmgs, 
Showing  the  Gulfs  whereby  we  pa^t — 
The  air-hung  Heights  where  Crosses  vast. 
Deep-rooted,  struggled  in  the  blast, 

And  shriek'd  like  human  things  ! 


Yea,  further,  shuddering  we  descried 

Dark  traces  of  the  Dead  : 
The  Mule  and  Kider  side  by  side, 
In  the  Crag's  shelter  where  they  died, 

Their  white-bleach'd  bones  bespread. 
And  moumfuUie  the  Condor  cried. 

Hovering  overhead. 


The  Blastes  went  by,  with  lulls  between 

Of  crystal  air  and  weak. 
When  far  above  our  Path  was  seen, 
Snow-white  against  the  azure  sheen. 

The  glimmering  frozen  Peak  1 


Not  thither  clomb  we ;  but  we  crept 
Around  the  cold  Peak's  base  of  stone, 

G  a  2 
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Past  the  fierce  Circles  tempest-swept, 

Beyond  the  Paths  where  Whirlwinds  groan, 
And  creeping  to  a  Vale  below, 
Screen'd  from  all  Rains  and  Winds  that  blow, 

We  rested  with  their  moaiL 
For  far  above  us,  where  the  Wind 
Still  howl'd  around  those  pathways  blind. 

Our  great-boned  Steede  lay  dead ; 
And  we  were  footsore,  faint,  and  frail, 
Driven  forth  like  Storm-wrack  from  the  gale, 

God's  curse  upon  our  head ! 
'Twas  night.     Behind  rose,  cold  and  dire. 

Peaks  where  eternal  Frost  doth  dwell ; 
But  far  before  us.  Smoke  and  Fire 

Belch'd,  like  the  Mouth  of  HeU. 


That  night  /  prayed,  who  had  not  prayed 

For  many  a  year  before  that  night; 
Push'd  from  my  breast  the  shivering  Maide, 
While  Yascar,  fainting  and  afraid, 

Shriek'd  at  the  far-off  Light. 
And  when  Dawn  came,  we  saw  a  land 

Most  desolate,  alas ! 
All  livid  rock,  with  Ashes  and  Sand 

Instead  of  Flowers  and  Grass, 
Blighted  and  withered,  burnt  and  bann'd, 
Scorch'd  by  the  touch  of  God's  red  Hand — 
Ashes  and  Sand,  Ashes  and  Sand, 

And  Stones  of  mighty  Mass. 
Then  Guayi  sprung  up  eagerlie. 

Pointing ;  and  lo !  with  haggard  eyes 
We  saw,  as  shipwrcck'd  men  might  see, 
A  Mountain  black  as  Ebony, 

Alone  in  the  sad  Skies. 


0  God,  it  was  a  solemn  sight ! 

I  shake  as  Memory  bums  it  back  ! 
Behind,  that  Peak  of  Spotless  White, 

Beyond,  that  Peak  of  Black : 
Like  two  vast  angels,  one  of  Light 
And  one  of  Darkness,  on  the  sight 

Their  mighty  shapes  they  raised. 
One  clad  with  Dawn,  one  capp'd  with  Night, 

They  on  each  other  gazed  ! 
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Then  my  Soul  sicken'd,  tho'  I  knew 

The  Place  was  nigh ;  for  God's  cold  Ban 
Seem'd  with  us ;  and  no  green  thing  grew 
Upon  the  Path  we  did  pursue^ 

But  Sand  and  Ashes  wan. 
All  was  burnt  up  with  fire  from  Hell ! 

No  Tree,  no  Shrub ;  no  living  one  ; 
No  Beast,  no  Bird  ;  no  Thing  to  tell 

Of  Sunlight,  and  no  Sun ; 
Only  the  dim  and  lowering  glare 
Of  that  black  Angel  standing  there. 
Only  the  soot-flakes  in  the  air. 

Instead  of  the  sweet  Dewe  ! 
Only  Death's  silence  everywhere. 
But  far  behind  us,  bright  and  bare. 
The  Snowy-Angel,  deathly  fair 

Against  its  own  cold  Blue. 


Pass  on !    Pass  o'er !    'Tis  as  a  dream. 

Horrible,  wild,  remembered  ill. 
Thro'  Sand  and  Ashes  my  soul  doth  seem 

Toiling  and  struggling  still. 
I  see  the  face  of  Ala  grow 
Thinner  and  wanner  as  we  go, 

I  see  her  large  eyes  shine. 
I  grow  to  loathe  her  for  the  woe 

Her  Soul  hath  shed  on  mine. 
Before  us  flies  the  Ghost  her  Sire, 

Behind,  the  spent  Priest  groans. 
Night.     Roof 'd  with  Smoke  and  crimson  Fire, 

We  rest  our  burning  bones. 


The  next  day  Dread  as  deepe  as  Death 

Falls  on  us ;  Dread  and  dark  Surprise  ; 
For  the  fierce  Sulphur  fills  our  breath, 

The  black  Smoke  fills  our  eyes. 
And  Yascar  shrieks,  and  one  by  one 
Calls  on  his  many  Saints,  but  none 

Make  answer  to  his  cries. 
When  suddenly  before  our  track 

We  see  a  Torrent  flash, 
Around  that  Mountain's  base  jet-black, 

Drawn  in  one  livid  gash ; 
And  Guayi  calls  in  his  own  tongue. 
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"  Be  of  good  cheer — ^behold  the  place  I " 
And  his  eye  kindles  and  grows  young, 

And  fiery  Hunger  lights  his  face. 
.  Then  in  that  moment's  glistenii^  Greede 
All  is  forgotten,  and  with  speede, 
With  Eyes  that  bum  and  Hearts  that  bleede. 

We  follow  our  swift  Guide. 
I  turn  to  Ala  smilinglie, 
She  brightens,  smiles,  and  springs  to  me, 
I  kiss  her,  clasp  her,  in  mad  glee 

We  follow,  side  by  side. 


Dismal  as  Death,  before  our  Eyes, 

A  mighty  Cliff  block'd  up  our  path, 
Seam'd  by  the  Torrent,  that  with  cries 
And  flake  o'  foam  leapt  from  the  Skies 

In  pallid  rage  and  wrath. 
But  down  below  where  now  we  stood. 

Like  a  tamed  beast  without  a  sound, 
In  one  vast  pool  the  slumbering  Flood 

Whirled  softly  roimd  and  round. 
On  the  dark  crags  to  left  and  right 

The  Condors  perch'd  stone-still, 
Illumed  phantasmie  every  night 
By  fierce  reflections  from  the  light 

Of  the  far-flaming  Hill. 


Then  round  the  pool  with  soft  footfall 

Stole  Guayi,  till  he  took  his  stand 
Close  to  the  flashing  of  the  Fall, 

With  lean  uplifted  hand, 
And  bent  his  frame  and  boVd  his  head, 

And  like  a  Bird  on  stormy  ways. 
Plunged  at  the  waters,  struggled,  fled, 

And  vanished  from  our  gaze  ! 


We  cried,  we  shook,  but  Ala  set 
Her  finger  on  her  lips ;  and  lo  ! 

Forth  flashed  the  Phantom,  dripping  wet. 
Out  of  the  Torrent's  Snow, 

And  beckon'd  ! — ^Lightly  as  a  Bird 

Fled  Ala,  silent ;  for  no  word 

Could  in  that  roar  of  Floods  be  heard, 
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Though  Man  should  shriek  till  sore. 
She  led,  I  followed,  and  behind 
Came  Vascar ;  tottering,  dumb  and  blind, 
We  join'd  the  Sire,  and  swift  as  wind 

He  leapt  and  plunged  once  more. 
Then,  smiling,  flashing,  like  a  dove, 
With  one  glad  kiss  of  burning  love, 
Ala  boVd  down  her  limbs,  and  clove 

The  flood  with  arm-sweep  brave. 
She  led,  we  followed ;  dizzy,  drown'd, 
One  moment  surged  we,  then  we  found 
Strong  fingers  clutch  us  round  and  round, 

And  drag  us  fix>m  the  grave — 
And  firm  we  stood  on  solid  grotmd 

Within  a  mightie  Cave  .  .  • 


Dark,  black,  as  Death,  and  faintly  fed 
With  sick  sad  air  fit  for  things  dead. 
Its  Mouth  closed  up  and  curtained 

By  the  pale  Torrent's  base ; 
Sad,  silent,  shivering,  cold  with  dread 
We  waited.     Suddenly  was  shed 
A  flickering  Ray  of  flaming  red 

Aroiuid  the  clammie  place. 
'Twas  Guayi,  and  he  gript  a  torch 

Of  resinous  dreadful  glare. 
And  (like  a  fiend  Hell's  Cinders  scorch) 

Loom'd  in  the  midnight  air  \ 
And  we  were  conscious  of  strange  things, 
Quick  slimy  Worms,  and  Shapes  with  wings. 

Awakening  unaware. 
Struck  from  their  slimie  slumberings 

By  the  fierce  Torch's  Flare. 


Then  ...  we  grew  mad  ;  for  by  that  light 
The  Treasure  rose  upon  our  sight ; 
Tho'  mildewed,  slimy,  black  as  night. 

Worth  a  King's  wealth  thrice  told  ! 
Yea,  Bars  of  price,  and  Urns  abrim 
With  Gems  and  Rings  bestain'd  and  dim ; 
Yea  Golden  Idols — Head,  Trunk,  Limb — 

One  blacken'd  Mass  of  Gold — 
Ingots  and  Gems  and  Rings  and  Bars, 
Yea  Sapphires,  numberless  as  Stars, 
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And  Rubies  manifold ! 
And  there  beside  the  Hoard  divine 
Were  Torches  laid,  and  Gourds  of  Wine 

Hundreds  of  summers  old. 
Nay  further,  'mid  the  Treasure  set 
A  Heathen  God  with  locks  of  jet. 
And  round  his  neck  an  Amulet 

Of  glistening  Pearls  of  price  ; 
And  for  his  Eyes  were  crimson  Stones, 
Worth  laden  Ships  in  plenteous  Zones, 
And  round  his  seat  dead  bleachcn  Bones 

Were  scattered  cold  as  Ice. 
A  Woman  with  the  large  soft  eyes  ! 

So  like  to  Hers  !  as  mild,  as  good  ! 
The  rest  for  woman's  weary  sighs, 

And  man's  deep  curse,  \&  food  ! 
That  night  I  tell  thee,  our  strange  Guide, 
Old  Guayi,  shriyell'd  up  and  died 

Without  one  warning  word  : 
Some  fierce  disease  of  his  black  Flock 
Had  struck  him,  rent  him  as  a  rock. 

And  there  he  lay,  nor  stirr'd. 
And  Ala  with  a  wild  desire 
Bent  o'er  the  body  of  her  Sire, 
Calling  his  name  with  tears  of  fire, 

Moaning  to  Gods  unknown. 
And  the  Cave  echoed  back  her  cry, 
And  dark  things  flapt  and  flitted  by, 
And  the  black  Idol  made  reply. 

But  in  no  human  tone. 


Alack,  that  night !  I  soothed  her  fears, 

I  kiss'd  her,  led  her  from  the  place, 
Outside  the  Cavern,  with  no  tears 

She  sat  and  prayed  with  shining  face  ; 
I  drew  her  fondly  to  my  breast, 
I  soothed  her  spirit  into  rest. 
And  in  mine  arms  as  in  a  nest 

She  slept  a  little  space  .  .  . 
Bright  in  my  brain  like  sparks  of  flame 
The  wild  thoughts  throbb'd  and  rose  and  came, 

And  changed  and  would  not  cease  ; 
For  tho'  my  watchful  eyes  were  set 
Hungrie  upon  the  Cavern,  yet 

My  Soul  had  little  Peace. 
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And  Vascar  %    By  our  side  he  crouch'd, 

Blinking  his  ejne  like  a  strange  beast, 
Strange,  still,  and  subtle,  with  lips  pouch'd, 

And  flickering  smile  that  seldom  ceased  ; 
And  once  he  whisper'd  to  me  slow, 
"  One  dead  !  one  less ! "  and  laugh'd  full  low, 
And  in  his  features  seem'd  to  show 

A  vacant  Mind  and  wild — 
His  wits  seem'd  worn  and  wandering  weak, 
His  £jes  looked  hueless,  and  his  Cheek 
Did  twitch  whenever  he  did  speak, 

And  evermore  he  smiled. 


'Twas  night.     We  slept.     Stretched  there  full  sound, 
In  the  warm  air,  on  the  warm  ground. 
And  ere  I  slept  the  Maide  had  woimd 

Her  arms  about  me  tight  .  .  . 
I  dreamed  of  Gold  ...  I  revel  kept 
In  golden  Hoards  .  .  .  when  as  I  slept 
A  shrill  Cry  woke  me,  and  I  leapt 

Up  in  a  fierce  affright. 
I  was  alone  .  .  .  the  Maide  was  fled  .  .  . 
I  heard  no  Voice,  no  human  Tread  .  .  . 
I  call'd  aloud  .  .  .  nought  answered  .  .  . 

And  softly  breathed  the  Night  .  .  . 
When  lo  !  before  me  ere  I  knew. 
His  face  and  cheeks  of  ghastlie  hue. 

Priest  Vascar  smiling  stood, 
And  waved  aloft  against  the  Blue 

A  bright  Blade  dripping  Blood. 
Yea,  on  the  Face  I  watch'd  aghast, 

Heark'ning  the  words  he  said, 
The  Fiend  of  the  Volcano  cast 

Strange  radiance  fiery-red. 


"  Courage  ! "  he  cried,  with  pale  blue  eyne, 
Gleaming  full  vacantlie  on  mine, 

"  Courage  !  for  now  'tis  done — 
No  living  mouth  can  hence  breathe  forth 
To  Priest  or  Paramour  on  Earth 

The  secret  we  have  won  I " 
I  gazed  upon  him  silentlie, 
Soul-sick  and  dumb,  and  I  could  see 

His  evil  wits  were  gone  ! 
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Yet  as  a  Wild  Beast  springs  I  sprang 
To  grip  bim,  but  with  laugh  that  rang 

He  plunged  into  the  Cave. 
I  would  have  foUow'd  fierce  and  fleet, 
But  something  clung  around  my  feet. 

Like  cold  Hands  from  the  grave  ! 
I  stoop' d,  I  listen'd,  and,  0  God  ! 

I  sicken'd  as  I  gazed — 
*Twas  Ala — ^bleeding  on  the  sod — 

With  her  large  eyes  upraised. 


O  dark-skinn'd  Lamb  !     O  gentle  Dove  ! 

She  smiled  in  Death,  smiled  as  she  bled. 
Her  luminous  eyes  were  large  with  Love. 

She  clasp'd  me  close,  and  kiss'd,  and  said 
Such  words  as  said  again  might  move 

A  spirit  in  things  Dead  1 
She  named  her  Gods  by  names  most  mild, 
And  blest  me  by  them  !     Sweet  slain  Childe  ! 
And  last  (as  flames  a  bumtout  Brand) 

Just  at  the  end,  with  quick  sharp  cry, 
She  rose  a  space,  with  one  dark  hand, 

Even  as  a  flame-point,  held  on  high, 
Calling  her  Gods ;  then  on  the  sand 

Sank  slowly,  and  did  dye  1 


Then  .  .  .  mark  me  I  for  by  Heaven!  swear 

These  dreadful  things  have  been  I — 
That  instant  thro'  the  dreadful  air 
The  Fire-Fiend,  with  flaming  hair. 

Smiled  lurid  on  the  Scene. 
And  swift  as  Death  the  hollow  Ground 
Shook  to  still  subterranean  Soimd, 
Shook,  shriek'd,  was  riven,  and  all  around 

The  great  Crags  chatter'd  like  teeth  ! 
As  if  the  Judgment  Hour  were  near, 
Earth,  Heaven,  and  Air  did  quake  for  fear, 
And  there  was  Darkness  deep  and  drear, 

Above,  around,  beneath. 
I  lay  and  waited  for  Death's  blow, 

And  tried  to  pray,  but  swoon'd  for  dread  ; 
And  when  I  stirred,  and  waken'd,  lo  ! 

I  saw  the  Cavern,  crimson-red, 
Tom  open  like  a  Mouth ;  and  there. 
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Amid  the  centre  of  the  glare, 

One  moment,  stood  the  Priest ; — 
Girt  by  the  Gold  I  saw  him  sink, 
Shrieking  upon  the  Earthquake's  brink, 

.  .  .  And  with  his  shriek,  I  ceased. 


«         « 


Snow  %    Is  that  Snow  % 
Is  that  the  falling  Snow 

All  round  me  as  I  lie  ? 
Are  those  the  Christmas  bells  I  hear, 
A-ringing  round  me  loud  and  clear 

Under  the  English  Skye  % 
Is  this  the  falling  Snow 
In  a  Village  that  I  know  ? 
t  see  the  children  come  and  go 

With  Hollie-berries  red ; 
I  see  them  thro'  the  frosty  pane  ; 
I  see  the  white  Church  with  its  vane  ; 
I  hear  the  Church-bells  plain ; 

I  hear  them  from  my  bed. 


Who  holds  me  1     Hush !     Still !  .  .  .  Twas  a  Dreame  ! 

I  slept ;  my  Soul  was  far  away ; 
So  sweet  was  all,  and  I  djid  seome 

In  England,  and  'twas  Christ  His  Day. 
Againe  I  wake  to  the  wild  Gleame 
That  on  my  burning  Brow  doth  streame 

And  round  my  sick  Soul  play. 


Hofw  God  from  out  that  dreadftil  Land 
Did  pluck  me  living  with  his  Hand 

I  know  not,  but  'twas  so  ! 
I  lived ;  but  now  I  die ;  my  Sand 

Is  running  Deathlie  low. 


White  Mary  with  the  drooping  eyes ! 

San  Joseph  with  the  hoary  hair  ! 
Keep  greene  one  spot  beneath  the  skies, 

Tho'  I  may  never  wander  there ; 

0  keep  old  England  bright  and  faire  ! 
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For  this  strange  Land  that  round  me  lies, 
Where  the  bright  Gold-gleame  never  dies, 

Is  treacherous,  sick  with  care. 
Yea,  all  is  deathlie  and  not  good, 
Death  crawls  on  Mountain  and  in  Wood, 
Death  lurks  beneath  the  smiling  Flood, 

And  crawls  in  every  Flower ; 
And  here  are  Snakes  and  Snake-like  Men ; 
And  blacklie  ever  and  again 
Old  Earthquake,  crawling  fh>m  her  Den, 

Doth  wither  and  Devour. 
The  golden  Gleam  !  the  gleaming  Gold ! 

All  treacherously  bright ! 
My  Sand  is  run,  my  Tale  is  told. 
The  Skeleton  with  touch  so  cold 

Shakes  hands  with  me  this  night 
0  lay  me  downe  beside  the  Sea, 
And  bid  them  when  they  bury  me. 

Above  my  Bones  imblest 
Write  thus :  "  John  Mardon^  Marinere, 
A  sinful  Englishman,  lies  here  ; 

God  give  his  dark  Soul  Rest  !  ** 
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VI. 

The  present  batch  of  notes  must  begin  with  the  correction  of  an 
error  of  the  press  at  line  29,  page  329,  of  the  last  number  of  this  ma- 
gaasine.  The  thirty-five  should  have  been  twenty-five.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  for  me  to  escape  the  political  excitements  of  1848 — 9  ;  and 
I  rather  think  my  very  first  printed  writings  which — such  as  they 
were — were  political,  saw  the  light — such  as  it  was — before  I  was 
quite  thirty.  But  those  matters  will  keep.  I  will  go  back  to  two  or 
three  years  old.  In  connection  with  that  date  matters  arise  which 
can  hardly  be  without  interest  to  parents  and  teachers  as  well  as 
to  psychologists. 

I  closed  the  last  set  of  Notes  by  saying  that  though  there  might 
be  small  errors  in  my  reminiscences,  they  would  always  be  represen- 
tatively true.  To  thoughtful  persons  this  will  have  suggested  two 
points  which  were  uppermost  in  my  mind  at  the  time  I  made  that 
statement. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  been  struck  by  finding  that  in  certain  cases 
where  he  has  fancied  he  remembered  with  verbal  accuracy  what 
somebody  had  written,  he  has  in  fact  altered  the  phraseology.  He 
may  have  even  altered  for  the  better,  and  his  recollection  of  the  sense 
may  have  been  perfectly  exact ;  but  there  u  an  alteration.  We  are 
now  excluding  the  case  of  a  thing  which  we  hnmo  we  got  by  heart  at 
a  given  time,  and  also  the  case  where,  if  challenged,  we  should  at  once 
feel  safe  in  declaring  that  we  had  the  exact  language.  But  the  fact 
remains,  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  we  have  a  pretty 
strong  impression  that  our  memory  of  words  is  exact,  we  find  it  other- 
wise ;  and  we  do  occasionally  find  that  we  have  improved  upon  our 
original  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  we  usually  remember 
with  perfect  accuracy,  when  we  remember  it  at  all,  any  passage  in  a 
foreign  language.  When  we  make  an  error,  there  is  usually  a  simple 
reason  for  it.  For  example,  when  we  say  h  Voutrance,  which  is 
wrong,  the  right  French  being  d  outrance^  we  are  partly  misled  by 
feehng  the  awkwardness  of  the  two  broad  vowel  sounds  together,  and 
partly  by  the  idiom  which  prefixes  the  definite  article  in  such  phrases 
as  d  ^  mode.  Again  when  we  say  erroneously  Ne  suior  uUra  crepidam^ 
(which  should  be  tupra)  we  are  misled  by  reflecting  back,  as  it  were, 
the  English  rendering  ("  beyond '')  upon  the  originaL 

But  to  return  to  the  nlain  track  from  which  we  have  thus  not  idly 
diveiged.    Something  analogous  to  what  happens  with  our  reooUec- 
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tions  of  words  happens  also  with  our  recollections  of  things — ^we  occa- 
sionally transpose,  alter,  ^lect^  heighten  or  lower,  and  yet  we  are  sub- 
stantially right.  It  is  a  pity  this  was  not  remembered  by  some  of  the 
minute  correctors  of  the  early  recollections  of  Mr.  Dickens.  All  their 
attempts  to  dilute  his  strong  language  were  thrown  away  upon  the 
critical  understanding,  and  Dickens  remained,  as  he  ought,  master  of 
the  field.  The  recollections  of  a  man  like  Dickens  might  well  look 
exaggerated  by  the  side  of  the  recollections  of  the  intelligent  and 
veracious  Jones  applied  to  the  same  topics.  But  in  the  first  place  we 
must  judge  a  picture  by  Dickens  as  in  iU  proper  place  in  Dickeru^s 
own  picture-gallery^  not  side  by  side  with  sketches  by  Jones.  Of  course 
the  colour  and  movement  in  the  one  picture  will  be  as  the  sun  to  a 
rushlight  But  what  then  ?  The  very  condition  of  the  Dickens 
power  is  the  selective  instinot,  and  if  his  pictiae  is  representatively  true, 
— ^if  he  paints  his  childhood  in  his  recoUections  as  it  affects  kiniy — ^we 
infer  that  his  childhood  stood  in  such  and  such  relations  to  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  we  are.  instructed  accordingly.  It  does  not  matter 
that  he  lived  at  No.  9,  when  he  says  he  lived  at  No.  29 ;  nor  that  a  shop 
which  he  calls  dirty  was  swept  twice  a  day.  The  case  of  Lowood 
School  is  in  point  again.  We  sympathised  with  the  Mends  of  a  oer- 
tain  clergyman,  but  Charlotte  Bronte  remained  mistress  of  the  field 
— ^and  BO  she  ought.  We  receive  a  picture  by  Charlotte  Bronte  with  an 
instinctively  felt  relation  to  her  own  glowing  colours  m  other  cases,— 
not  to  the  pale,  ineffective,  and  essentially  false  though  "  remark- 
ably accurate  "  sketches  of  the  intelligent  Jones. 

But  another  and  more  difficult  point  arises,  in  relation  to  all  auto- 
biography in  proportion  as  it  becomes  psychological.  It  is  this. 
We  have  all  some  tendency  to  read  back  into  the  text  of  our  past 
lives  matter  which  is  in  reality  the  comment  of  later  years.  Men 
have  been  known  to  put  gratuitous  bad  motives  into  their  own  past  con- 
duct 1  And,  no  doubt,  gratuitous  good  ones.  How  can  any  one  be 
sure  he  is  not  reading  back  in  this  way  when  he  speaks  in  middle  life 
of  his  own  experiences  as  a  child  ? 

And  here  I  refer  myself  to  two  principal  points.  First,  the 
desire  to  get  at  the  exact  truth,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  speculative 
interest ;  and  secondly  to  the  safety  which  lies  in  continuous  back- 
ward joinings  on.  The  reader  knows  what  the  "  block  system"  is  in 
railway  working.  Well,  turn  yoiu:  negative  into  a  positive  and  you 
have  what  I  mean.  If,  say,  I  am  certain  that  I  remember  accurately 
at  forty  tohat  1  remembered  at  thirty  about  what  happened  at 
twenty^  and  so  on  backwards,  I  have  reason  to  be  sure  of  my 
game. 

But  perhaps  I  can  illustrate  this  still  &rther,  and  make  headway 
at  the  same  time. 

I  have  very  often  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  offending  people  with 
the  high  positiveness  of  my  recollections,  when  opposed  to  theirs. 
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"  Why  may  not  you  be  mistaken  as  well  as  other  people  1  Perhaps 
you  forget, — ^you  can't  tell."  Of  course  it  carries  no  conviction  to 
reply,  "Yes  ;  but  I  can  tell,  and  I  am  quite  sure."  And  whether  a 
given  person's  recollection  is  usually  correct  or  not  in  the  teeth  of 
contradiction  can  only  be  known  to  his  intimates.  But  let  me  try 
and  explain  the  process  of  "  thinking  back  "  a  little  more  closely. 
And  here  I  think  the  question  becomes  interesting  to  all  teachers, 
especially  of  the  young. 

I  have  had,  in  my  time,  to  copy  many  w^eary  thousands  of  folios  of 
law  documents.  Everybody  knows  the  general  sameness  of  phraseology 
which  runs  through  such  documents :  general  sameness,  in  addition 
to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  starting-points  as  And  whereas  ; 
or  And  Reciting.  Just  listen  to  this  : — "  This  Indenture  made  the 
blank  day  of  blank  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  blank  between  James 
Christian  Clement  Bell  of  Angel  Court  Throgmorton  Street  in  the 
City  of  London  and  of  Eltham  in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  Esquire,  of  the 
one  part,  and  &c.  &c."  Alas  !  I  am  drawing  on  very  remote  memory 
for  this,  and  also  for  this: — "Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth 
that  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  also  of  five  shillings  of  good 
and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  by  him  the  said  James  Etheridge 
McCausland  paid  to  the  said  William  Thurkettle  at  or  before  the 
execution  of  these  presents,  he  the  said  James  Etheridge  McCausland 
Doth  hereby,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  and  all  persons  whomsoever  included,"  (S:c.,  kz.  (I  can  see 
McCausland  now,  and  his  two  daughters,  especially  the  daughters.) 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  law  writings  consist.  Now,  in 
lawyers'  ofl&ces,  and  public  offices  connected  with  law  courts  and  the 
like,  copies  are  systematically  examined  with  originals ;  a  senior  clerk 
holding  the  original,  and  a  junior  reading  the  copy  aloud.  In  the 
case  of  a  ^Jd^^  special  care  is  taken  at  "  the  witnessing  part."  How 
many  times  have  I  heard  the  words,  "  Now  then,  look  sharp,  this  is 
the  witnessing  part " ;  i.c.,  the  verb  active,  so  to  speak,  of  the  deed ! 
And  I  was  in  special  request  as  a  reader,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
rapidity  I  could  throw  into  my  utterance — a  rapidity  which, 
after  a  great  many  years'  experience,  I  hflve  never  seen  more  than 
approached.  But  I  always  grudged  the  trouble  of  "  the  examining  " 
of  copies  made  by  myself,  because  I  was  perfectly  sure  they  were 
correct ;  and  whenever  I  could  dodge  that  trouble  I  did.  Only,  how 
did  I  know  that  in  copying  "  This  Indenture  Witnesseth  that  for  and 
in  consideration  "  <kc.,  ^c,  I  had  made  no  mistake?  Because  I  had 
given  my  mind  to  being  correct,  and  when  I  had  done  the  now  I  went 
on  to  the  tAu  ;  and  then,  being  perfectly  sure  I  had  written  Now  thUf 
I  went  on  to  Indenture;  and  so  on,  word  by  word,  upon  the  block 
system.  Now,  of  course,  for  purposes  of  business  this  process  must 
be  carried  on  with  extreme  rapidity;  and  to  that  rapidity  I  was 
always,  without  an  e£fort,   consciously  equaL     So  that^  though  I 
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have  sent  through  my  fingers  thousands  of  folios  of  deeds,  pleadings, 
and  the  like,  which  I  never  had  ''  examined,'*  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  these  copies  never  contained  a  mistake.  It  does  not  follow  that 
I  was  never  on  the  point  of  making  one ;  but  only  that  an  infallible 
self-consciousness  arrested  my  pen  at  the  right  moment,  so  that  my 
assurance  of  my  own  being  does  not  exceed  my  assurance  that  whan  I 
resolved  to  be  perfectly  correct  I  always  was  so. 

Now  observe  how  this  works.  You  may  take  eleven  copyists  who 
will  assure  you  that  their  work  contains  no  error.  You  shall  examine 
the  work  of  the  whole  eleven  against  the  originals,  and  find  that  each 
one  does  contain  errors.  But  you  shall  examine  mine,  the  twelfth  on 
the  list,  and  never,  out  of  any  number  of  experiments,  discover  a  mis- 
take. The  reader  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  only 
of  a  quasi-mechanical  process  in  which  I  had  set  myself  the  task  of 
working  on  the  block  system.  But  it  is  not  in  my  experience  of  the 
fact  that  I  never  was  convicted  of  a  mistake  in  such  work  that  I  find 
my  own  certainty  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work, — ^it  is  in  my  continuous 
consciousness,  back,  and  back,  and  back,  that  each  step  in  the  path 
was  duly  trodden.  I  am  as  sure  that  I  wrote  thM  as  I  am  that  I  wrote 
wiw^  and  as  sure  that  I  wrote  indenture  as  I  am  that  I  wrote  this. 
But  how  can  I  convey  my  own  certainty  to  another  person's  mind  ? 
Obviously,  nohow.     It  is  incommunicable. 

Much  of  the  certainty  that  I  rely  upon  in  writing  these  Notes  is  of 
a  similar  kind.     Incommunicable,  but  absolute. 

VII. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  my  parents  used  to  say  I  could 
read  little  words  when  I  was  two  years  old.  But  to  this  I  must  now 
add  that  my  mother  told  me  it  was  a  long  while  before  she  could 
get  me  to  form  any  idea  of  spelling,  though  after  that  my  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  at  four  years  old  I  could  read  as  well  as  I  could  at 
twenty  ( — ^barring  of  course  particular  strange  words).  There  was, . 
probably,  as  we  ^all  see,  a  misreading  of  the  facts  on  my  mother's 
part ;  but  that  she  was  correct  on  the  whole  as  to  my  reading  I  know 
pretty  surely  by  corroboratory  matters  which  may  now  be  men- 
tioned. First,  I  remember  urging  my  mother  to  buy  some  peri- 
winkles (Oh,  ye  Muses !)  of  a  man  who  distinguished  himself  by  always 
saying  periwinkles,  not  pennywinkles,  and  this  at  a  time  when  I  know, 
by  other  circumstances,  I  was  not  more  than  three,  if  that.  Second^  I 
remember,  when  I  was  somewhere  on  the  younger  side  of  five,  being 
asked  by  a  minister  to  spell  Christmas  for  sixpence,  and  bursting  out 
crying  at  what  I  considered  an  insult,  my  mother  assuring  the  good 
man,  amidst  her  laughter,  that  I  could  read  the  1 2th  chapter  of  Nehe- 
miah  to  him  if  he  liked.  Third,  I  had  taught  myself  to  write,  after  a 
fashion, — that  is,  in  a  kind  of  cursive  small  print, — long  before  I  was 
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live.  Fourth,  /  vMd  to  "  read  "  a  great  many  vnyrds  that  I  could  nx>t 
or  did  not  spell,  indtiding  word»  not  English, 

And  at  this  point,  the  story  has  an  ''  educational "  interest  for 
every  reader. 

But,  before  passing  on,  I  must  pause  in  wonder  and  awe,  to  ask 
myself,  in  the  name  of  us  all,  where  in  all  my  recollections  of  my  life 
as  a  child,  where  is  the  child  gone  to )  I  do  not,  cannot,  in  the  least 
recall  him. 

That  I  was  a  real  child,  though  a  meditative  and  ingenious  one,  I 
know.  I  can  remember  toys,  sweets,  cakes,  childish  ailments,  and 
such  caresses  as  only  children  get.  I  am  sure  that  grown-up  people 
often  laughed  at  me  for  naivete  in  reply.  I  am  sure  that  I  was  in 
some  respects  more  simple  even  than  most  children ;  that  is  to  say  I 
was  very  easily  imposed  upon  and  was  frequently  hoaxed.  For  me, 
at  that  age,  miracles  were  not  passed.  I  was  prepared  to  see  angels 
in  the  common  thoroughfares,  and  to  find  myself  walking  on  the 
waves.  But  the  special  simplicity  of  childhood  is  another  and  very 
different  thing.  Whither  has  that  gone  out  of  my  recollection  ?  I 
remember  it  no  more  than  my  mother's  breadt. 

VIII. 

I  am  now  coming  to  a  fifth  proof,  from  a  fact  surviving  in  my 
memory,  that  I  must  have  known  how  to  read  well  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  point  we  shall  come  to  directly  is  this : — ^how  did  I  mainly 
learn  f  and  then  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  Mr.  George  Mac- 
Donald's  delightful  story  of  "  Gutta  Percha  Willie." 

In  the  yard  of  the  little  tenement  in  the  back  street  near  White 
Conduit  House  was  a  water-butt ;  a  thing  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Before  my  parents  had  settled  down  in  the  new  place,  and  while  my 
mother  was  looking  about  her,  I  got  alone  into  the  back  yard.  The 
water-butt  was,  for  some  reason,  tilted,  and  it  had  a  good  deal  of 
water  in  it.  I  drew  the  tall  chair,  on  which  I  sat  at  table,  to  this 
water-butt,  climbed  up,  and  from  a  natural  feeling  of  curiosity,  tried 
to  look  inside  the  water-butt.  Now  I  did  not  tmderstand  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion,  and  pulled  it  down  over  me.  I  was  not  much  hurt, 
but  of  course  I  was  drenched,  and  the  yard  was  flooded.  My  mother 
waa  very  angry,  and  I  have  observed  that  people  do  get  angry  in 
similar  cases.  But  I  never  could  imderstand  why.  What  has 
happened  may  be  ever  so  vexing,  but  why  punish  the  instrument, 
tmlesa'it  has  been  to  blame  ?  A  child,  while  doing  something  quite 
lawful  or  even  useful,  and  while  paying  reasonable  attention  to  what 
it  is  about,  breaks  something.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  it  gets  a  box 
on  the  ear,  a  scolding,  or  some  other  punishment,  though  its  natural 
mortification  at  having  made  the  slip  and  vexed  its  elders  is  of 
itaelf  a  severe  punishment.    Now  I  very  early  set  myself  against  this, 

VOU  XI.  H   H 
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for  I  very  early  saw  the  ii^ustice  of  it ;  and  many  a  ''  tussle  "  have  I 
had  in  such  matters  with  father,  mother,  and  the  resb — ^being  invari- 
ably told,  in  addition  to  any  penalty  put  upon  me,  that  '^  young  folks 
thought  old  folks  to  be  fools,  but  old  folks  hMw  young  folks  to  be 
fools."  I  could  not,  of  course,  at  that  age  expose  in  terms  the  false 
antithesis  between  ihink  and  haofw  here,  but  I  felt  it,  and  despised, 
even  to  bitterness  and  intense  disgust,  the  sort  of  intelligence  that 
could  be  taken  in  by  words  in  that  way.  I  know  that  I  sometimes 
threw  the  word  '^  fool "  at  my  elders  in  ways  that  ended  in  my  going 
without  a  dinner  and  being  set  to  study  Matt.  V.,  ver.  22.  Now  on 
this  occasion  I  resented  my  mother's  rebuke,  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  said  I  know  not  what.  I  was  wet  through,  bruised  and 
mortified,  and  could  not  see  what  wrong  I  had  done.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  for  me  to  want  to  examine  a  new  object,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  its  appearance  to  warn  me  of  any  danger.  If  I  did  wrong, 
what  law  was  it  I  broke  ?  There  is  no  such  law  as  "  Never  look  into 
water-butts,"  nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  a  general  rule  which  would 
include  my  case.  I  utterly  fail  to  see  that  I  had  done  anything 
punishable  ;  but  it  all  ended  in  my  being  sent,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  school  till  dinner-time,  as  a  punishment.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  said  things  to  my  mother  which  deserved  a  much  severer 
penalty  ;  but  what  prevented  my  ever  being  treated  with  severity  in 
special  cases  was  my  habitual  gentleness  and  scrupulosity  of  obedience. 
These  were  so  often  praised  in  my  presence  that  I  used  to  hate 
myself.     But  I  got  abundant  (fiapraise  oocasionally. 

My  going,  for  one  morning,  to  a  school  kept  by  an  old  frump  of  a 
woman  seems  a  small  matter,  but  it  led  to  one  of  the  most  vividly 
remembered  incidents  of  my  life,  and,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable.  Where  I  got  the  caressing  tendency  I  do  not 
know ;  it  was  not  strong  in  either  of  my  parents.  My  mother  was 
incredibly  tender  and  kind  if  you  were  iU,  but  I  have  often  wished  for 
more  of  her  hands  and  her  lips.  I  have  sometimes  heard  her  call 
kissing  '^  slobbering ;"  and,  even  at  times  of  strong  excitement,  a  very 
little,  in  the  way  of  embracing,  satisfied  her.  But  I  have  heard  her 
say  that  before  I  could  run  well  I  used  to  "  sweetheart "  a  little  giil 

of  the  same  age,  one  Fanny  H , — a  very  pretty  girl,  but  with 

eyes  too  close  together — to  such  a  degree  that  it  laid  the  foundatkni 
of  a  strong  feeling  that  I  should  some  day  marry  her.  Even  as  late 
as  when  I  was  twenty,  I  have  heard  my  parents  say,  with  a  degree  o^ 
seriousness  that  I  could  not  fathom,  "Ah,  you  may  oomi,  where  yoo. 
please,  but  you  will  marry  Fanny  H ." 

However,  to  school  I  went.  Looking,  I  suppose,  only  to^my  age 
and  size,  and  without  asking  any  questions,  the  old  dame,  ha;ving 
called  me  up,  taught  me  my  letters,  pointing  them  out  one  by  one 
with  a  large  knittingHE>eedle  !  It  was  no  business  of  mine— I  bad 
been  sent  to  her  for  punishment — and  I  took  what  came.    In  five 
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xninuteSy  I  was  in  my  seat,  on  a  back  form,  looking  about  me  and 
meditating. 

A  little  girl,  of  whom  I  recollect  absohitely  nothing  but  her  downy 
little  arms  and  her  naked  neck  and  shoidders^  sat  a  bench  or  two 
away  from  me.  In  some  way  she  offended  the  old  dame,  who  had 
been  so  very  gentle  to  me — ^for  really  she  had  been  most  benignant — 
and  so  Madam,  with  the  wooden  busk  of  a  pair  of  stays,  which  was 
her  striking  implement,  hit  out  at  the  little  girl.  When  the  busk 
went  back,  there  was  a  weU-pronounced,  broad  red  mark  on  the  little 
girVs  white  neck.  But  my  &ce  must  have  instantly  become  a  great 
deal  more  red.  I  could  have  made  a  dash  at  the  victim  there  and 
then,  smothered  her  with  caresses,  and  then  murdered  the  old  woman. 
It  was  not  to  be.  Impatiently  I  sat  till  school  broke  up.  I  felt 
sullen  with  my  mother  for  punishing  me  unjustly,  and  did  not  feel 
bound  to  go  home  immediately.  I  had  been  sent  out,  and  I  would 
lotep  out.  With  a  beating  heart — ah !  how  well  I  remember  the 
throbbing  in  my  ears — ^I  went  up  to  the  little  girl  and,  I  forget  how, 
made  friends  with  her.  I  took  hold  of  her  little  pink  hand,  and  we  went 
down  the  street  together  towards  the  fields,  and  away  from  my  home. 
As  we  passed  along,  I  met  a ''  gentleman  "  whom  I  had  seen  speaking 
to  my  father.     He  smiled  down  upon  me,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  my  little  man !  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  I:  "Fm  iwt  a  man;  but  Fm  going  em  to  be 
one." 

He  half  laughed,  and  gave  me  a  penny  ! 

Now  I  had  been  always  told  not  to  take  money,  and  was  veiy  shy 
of  doing  so.  But  I  was  away  from  home — had  some  sense  of  having 
been  injured — and  felt  all  the  moral  latitude  of  a  belligerent.  So  I 
took  the  money,  and  bought  with  it  two  monstrous  yellow  bull's 
eyes.  I  felt  more  pleasure  myself  in  their  transparent  golden  bright- 
ness and  the  pleasing  oval  of  their  shape,  than  I  could  possibly  find 
in  their  flavour,  and  tried  hard  to  get  my  companion  to  take  both  and 
eat  them.  I  would  have  laid  all  the  bull's  eyes  in  the  world  at  her 
feet !  She  would  not  accept  both,  and  sucking  the  bull's  eyes,  we 
walked  till  we  came  to  a  hedge  on  the  margin  of  the  pond.  .  Then  I 
made  her  sit  down,  and  we  talked.  She  had  nothing  whatever  on 
over  her  low-necked  frock,  and,  at  some  moment  of  interest  in  our 
conversation,  I  seized  her  roimd  the  waist,  put  my  lips  to  the  shoulder 
that  had  had  the  busk,  and  kissed  it  like  mad.  She  burst  out 
crying,  and  got  up.  I  was  frightened,  and  stood  up  also,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  that  change  in 
the  sunshine  which  tells  you  it  is  distinctly  afternoon ;  and  I  felt 
some  remorse  at  staying  away  frtim  my  mother  so  long.  We  turned 
hurriedly  homewards,  and,  at  some  point  on  the  road,  the  Httle  girl 
darted  away,  without  warning  or  farewell,  and  left  me  to  the  blankness 
of  my  own  a6nsation& 

H  H  2 
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When  I  got  home,  I  found  my  fiather  with  two  other  men  (who 
were  to  be  ou^  lodgers)  and  in  high  good  humour.  My  mother  was 
looking  black.  There  was  some  cold  boiled  mutton — I  remember 
the  exact  veining  of  the  white  fat  in  it — ^left  out  for  my  dinner. 
"  Well,"  said  my  father  laughing — ^he  often  laughed,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  my  mother,  when  I  had  done  anything  "  rampagious  ** — 
"  where  have  you  been,  and  what  did  you  learn  at  school  %  " 

"  She  taught  me  my  letters,"  said  I. 

At  this,  the  cloud  on  my  mother's  brow  dispersed ;  and  she  joined 
my  father  in  a  loud,  long  laugh. 

"  Why,  he  can  read  better  than  she  can ! "  ezplcdned  my  father  to 
the  two  guests. 

Then  my  mother  required  an  account  of  my  time  since  school 
broke  up,  and  I  gave  it, — omitting  nothing.  Now,  indeed,  the 
laughter  became  Homeric,  or  Thor-like,  or  what  you  will ;  and  all  the 
years  I  happened  afterwards  to  know  these  two  men  I  was  teased 
about  "  that  young  woman,  behind  the  hedge,  you  know." 

IX. 

But  how  was  it  that  I  could  read  as  well  as  my  schoolmistress,  and 
yet  had  had  but  little  direct  teaching  1 

The  first  thing  I  will  do  in  going  into  this  question,  and  some 
related  matters,  is  to  ask  attention  to  some  abbreviated  passages 
from  Mr.  MacDonald's  "  Gutta-Percha  Willie  "  :— 

'*  Hector  had  shown  considerable  surprise  when  he  found  that 
Willie  could  not  read. 

"  What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  learn  to  read  to  Hector !  It 
would  be  such  fim  to  siirprise  him  too,  by  all  at  once  reading  him 
something ! 

"  The  sun  was  not  at  his  full  height  when  Willie  received  this 
illumination.  Before  the  sun  went  down,  he  knew,  and  could  read  at 
sight,  at  least  a  dozen  words. 

*'  For  the  moment  he  saw  that  he  ought  to  learn. to  read,  be  ran  to 
his  mother,  and  asked  her  to  teach  him.  She  was  delighted,  for  she 
had  begun  to  be  a  little  doubtful  whether  his  father's  plan  of  leaving 
him  alone  till  he  wanted  to  leam  was  the  right  one.  But  at  that 
precise  moment  she  was  too  busy  with  something  that  must  be  done 
for  his  father,  to  lay  it  down  and  begin  teaching  him  his  letters. 
Willie  was  so  eager  to  leam,  however,  that  he  could  not  rest  without 
doing  something  towards  it.  He  bethought  himself  a  little — ^and 
.then  ran  and  got  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  for  children.  He  knew  ^  How 
doth  the  little  busy  bee '  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  without  a 
mistake,  for  his  mother  had  taught  it  him,  and  he  had  imderstood  it. 
You  see  he  was  not  like  a  child  of  five,  taught  to  repeat  by  rote  lines 
which  could  give  him  no  notions  but  mistaken  ones.     Besides,  he  had 
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a  good  knowledge  of  words,  and  could  use  them  well  in  talk  although 
he  could  not  read ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing  if  a  child  can  talk  well 
before  he  begins  to  learn  to  read. 

'^  He  opened  the  little  book  at  the  Busy  Bee,  and  knowing  already 
enough  to  be  able  to  divide  the  words  the  one  from  the  other,  he  said 
to  himself — 

"  *  The  first  word  must  be  Rono,  There  it  is,  with  a  gap  between  it 
and  the  next  word.  I  will  look  and  see  if  I  can  find  another  Hofw 
anywhere.' 

^'  He  looked  along  time  before  he  found  one ;  for  the  capital  H  was 
in  the  way.  Of  course  there  was  a  good  many  Aoi&s,  but  not  many 
with  a  big  H,  and  he  didn't  know  that  the  little  h  was  just  as  good 
for  the  mere  word.  Then  he  looked  for  doth^  and  he  found  several 
c^^As.  Of  the&y  he  found  as  great  a  swarm  as  if  •  they  had  been  the 
bees  themselves  with  which  the  little  song  was  concerned.  Busy  was 
scarce  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  found  it  at  all ;  but  he  looked  at 
it  imtil  he  was  pretty  sure  he  should  know  it  again  when  he  saw  it. 
After  he  had  gone  over  in  this  way  every  word  of  the  first  verse,  he 
tried  himself,  by  putting  his  finger  at  random  here  and  there  upon  it 
and  seeing  whether  he  could  tell  the  word  it  happened  to  touch. 
Sometimes  he  could,  and  sometimes  he  couldn't.  However,  as  I  said, 
before  the  day  was  over,  he  knew  at  least  a  dozen  words  perfectly 
well  at  sight. 

"  Nor  let  any  one  think  this  was  other  than  a  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  reading !  It  would  be  easy  for  Willie  afterwards  to  break 
up  these  words  into  letters. 

"  It  took  him  two  days  more — ^for  during  part  of  each  he  was  learn- 
ing to  make  shoes — to  learn  to  know  anywhere,  every  word  he  had 
foimd  in  that  hymn. 

"  Next  he  took  a  hymn  he  had  not  learned  and  applied  to  his  mother 
when  he  came  to  a  word  he  did  not  know,  which  was  very  often.  As 
soon  as  she  told  him  one,  he  htmted  about  until  he  found  another 
and  another  specimen  of  the  same,  and  so  went  on  imtil  he  had 
fixed  it  quite  in  his  mind. 

"  At  length  he  began  to  compare  words  that  were  like  each  other, 
and  by  discovering  wherein  they  looked  the  same,  and  wherein  they 
looked  different,  he  learned  something  of  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
For  instance,  in  comparing  ih^  and  ilie»e^  although  the  one  sound  of 
the  two  letters,  i  and  A,  puzzled  him,  and  likewise  the  silent  f,  he 
conjectured  that  the  «  must  stand  for  the  hissing  sound ;  and  when 
he  looked  at  other  words  which  had  that  sound,  and  perceived  an  < 
in  every  one  of  them,  then  he  was  sure  of  it.  His  mother  had  no 
idea  how  fietst  he  was  learning,  and  when  about  a  fortnight  after  he 
had  begun,  she  was  able  to  take  him  in  hand,  she  fouvd,  to  her 
€utonishme7itf  that  he  could  read  a  great  many  wordSy  hut  tliat,  when  she 
unshed  him  to  spell  one,  he  had  not  the  least  notion  what  she  m^eant" 
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The  extreme  interest  of  this  passage  must  be  my  apology  for  the 
length  of  the  extract.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in 
"  Good  Words  for  the  Young."  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here 
glimpses  of  the  art  of  learning  to  read  without  learning  to  spell ;  but 
Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  digclose  (probably  for  good  artistic  reasons) 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  whole  scope  of  that  indirect  criticism 
on  educational  method  which  is  involved  in  Willie's  method  of 
learning  to  read.  We  will  try,  however,  to  go  some  little  way 
towards  developing  it. 

An  Ibbsooncilbable. 
{To  he  oDfUimteeL) 
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THE   SONG   OF  ALTABISKAR. 

[The  following  linee  are  a  ▼eraion  of  an.  Enakaldung  or  Basque  |K>paIar  ballad 
of  unasoertained  date,  which  reooids  the  mTthical  fight  of  Bonoesvalles, 
where  the  peers  of  Charlemagne,  and  notably  Roland  and  Oliyer,  fell ; 
as  seen  from  the  victors'  point  of  view.  The  original  will  be  found  in 
M.  Francisque-Michers  Le  Pays  Basque,  p.  236.] 

Amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Basques  a  sudden  cry  sounds  clear, 
And  rouses,  by  his  cottage-door,  the  stalwart  yeoman's  ear. 

He  calls,  "  Who  goes  there — ^need  they  me  V*  while  at  his  feet  the 

hound 
Springs  up  from  sleep,  and  baying  loud,  wakes  Altabiskar  round. 

From  Ibaneta's  ridge  a  noise  is  echoing,  heard  on  high, 
And  strikes  the  rocks  to  right  and  left  as  on  it  cometh  nigh^ 

The  sullen  murmur  of  a  host  advancing  through  the  land, 
But  answered  by  our  countrymen  that  on  the  mountains  stand, 

Who  make  their  signals  widely  heard  with  horn  and  bugle  call ; 
The  yeoman  looketh  to  his  shafts,  and  whets  them,  one  and  aU. 

They  come !  they  come  I  what  clumps  of  spears^  what  banners  floating 

free 
Of  many  a  hue  rise  on  the  view  as  rides  their  chiyalry ! 

How  bright  the  flashes  come  and  go  from  ofiT  their  coats  of  midl ! 
How  many  be  theyl    Count  them  o'er,  and  tell,  my  child,  the  tale. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  fiye,  six,  seren,  eight,  nine,  ten,  elereii,  twelve, 

thirteen, 
Fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  a  score,  are 

seen. 

A  score  !  yes,  more,  and  thousands  o'er;  'twere  wasted  time  to  count. 
Uproot  we  with  our  sinewy  arms  the  rocks  upon  the  mount. 

And  hurl  them  from  the  dizzy  height  down  to  the  pass  below. 
To  come,  with  death  and  ruin  charged,  upon  the  foreign  foe. 
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What  seek  they  m  our  mountain  home,  these  men  of  Northern  racet 
Why  come  from  &r  the  peace  to  mar  of  this  our  native  place  % 

When  Grod  set  up  these  lofty  hills.  He  meant  to  bar  man's  way : 
And  now  the  whirling  boulders  fiedl,  and  bruise,  and  crush,  and  slay. 

Blood  streameth  free  where  they  have  struck ;  flesh  quivers  where 

they  tore ; 
What  shattered  bones  lie  'neath  the  stones, — in  what  a  sea  of  gore ! 

Escape,  escape,  all  ye  to  whom  remaineth  strength  or  steed ; 
With  thy  black  plumes,  King  Carloman,  flee  in  thy  scarlet  weed : 

Thy  well-loved  nephew,  Boland  wight,  is  stretched  amidst  the  slain : 
Small  help  his  strength  in  this  day's  fight,  his  prowess  little  gain. 

And  now,  ye  Basques,  leave  we  the  rocks,  and  speed  we  down  below. 
And  send  our  arrows  whizzing  fast  to  overtake  the  foe. 

They  flee !  they  flee  1    Who  now  may  see  that  hedge  of  lances  keen  1 
Those  banners,  too,  of  many  a  hue  that  flaunting  late  were  seen  % 

The  flashing  ray  no  more  will  play  on  armour  soiled  with  gore. 
How  many  be  they  1    Count,  my  child,  and  tell  their  number  o'er. 

A  score,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen. 
Thirteen,  twelve,  eleven,  ten^  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two,  one  is  seen. 

One  %    Nay,  not  one ;  too  well  is  done  the  work  we  had  to  do. 
Thou,  yeoman,  with  thy  hoimd,  mayst  seek  thy  cottage-door  anew ; 

Clasp  close  thy  wife  and  little  ones ;  lay  by  thy  shafts  and  horn ; 
And  stretch  thee  down,  and  sleep  in  peace  till  dawns  again  the  mom. 

With  night  the  eagle  flocks  will  come  that  mangled  flesh  to  tear, 
And  evermore  our  foemen's  bones  shall  whitan  in  the  air  I 

Senlac. 
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I. 

Thb  Piazza  Madama  is  little  known  or  noticed  by  strangers  in 
Borne.  It  leads  into  the  Piazza  Nayona,  where  Bernini  has  been, 
with  his  coarse  mould  and  chisel;  and  where  behind  him  he  has 
left  his  monstrous  brood.  Poor  water  1  with  the  sacred  Tiber  for 
your  parent,  we  cannot  choose  but  pity  you,  destined  for  ever  to  be 
framed  so  vilely,  when  you  might  be  gushing  fireely  from  some 
moBS-grown  lion's  jaw,  a  few  paces  off;  where  weary  contadini 
should  bless  you  in  drinking,  and  come  on  cheered  and  hearty  to  the 
LotU>  in  the  square  beyond. 

This  same  Lotto  it  is  which  gives  the  little  Piazza  its  claim  to 
your  attention :  even  to  yours,  strangers,  looking  coldly  at  Rome  for 
the  first  time,  before  her  life-blood  has  fired  you  in  the  contact  with 
her,  and  when  Rome  is  still  a  city  to  you — nothing  more. 

But  as  a  city  only,  you,  who  are  thinkers  at  all,  may  draw  near 
and  give  her  a  thought.  You  know  the  old  saying  of  Goethe  about 
the  "  voile  Menschen-leben  " — the  "  press  of  life,"  as  it  were,  deepest, 
tenderest,  most  tragic,  where  it  is  thickest ''  pressed  "  ) 

And  here  you  m^  see  a  city's  heart,  open,  seething,  betraying 
itself;  showing  its  hidden  joys  and  its  past  sorrows,  its  hope,  its 
despair,  and  its  recklessness  undisguised. 

In  such  a  simple  fashion,  too,  over  what  seems  so  small  a  matter. 
The  Lotto — a  weekly  prize-drawing,  a  lottery — government  protecting 
it,  the  priesthood  sanctifying  it,  what  can  there  be  amiss  % 

Come  and  see. 

The  crowd  is  thickening.  Not  a  very  large  crowd,  and  such  a 
patient  one.  Huddling  together,  they  are  talking  in  hushed  whispers, 
with  eyes  fixed  constantly  on  a  long,  narrow  balcony  overhead. 
There  is  some  drapery  of  red  about  the  balcony,  and  signs  of  coming 
life  and  movement  there,  as  down  below.  There  is  a  black  board 
with  five  gaping  spaces :  the  people  know  those  spaces  welL 

"  I  foimd  my  number  by  the  birthday  of  thy  mother,  Paolo,"  says 
one,  whispering. 

"  And  I,  by  the  teeth  in  the  holy  skull  of  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro." 

"  And  I,  by  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  when  Filippo,  the  painter, 
cut  his  hand  a  fortnight  since." 

At  this  a  yoimg  woman  of  the  crowd  turned  suddenly  round  upon 
the  last  speaker,  her  dark  eyes  kindling  wonderfully.  Her  black 
hair  was  fastened  by  a  silver  pin,  crowned  by  a  silver  hand. 

^  The  hand  is  open,  see  you,  friend  1 "  said  the  man  behind  her; 
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''  the  beautiful  one  is  free  then,  still.  A  shaxp  look  you  gave,  my 
beauty,  when  I  spoke  just  now.  I  trod  not  on  thy  skirt,  eh  ? — ^'tis  too 
short  for  that." 

But  the  girl,  pulling  a  thick  tress  of  her  hair  across  the  silver 
hand,  stepped  aside,  and  was  standing  now  with  eyes  fiercely  fixed 
on  the  balcony. 

Now  all  eyes  are  fixed ;  all  faces  look  fierce.  Four  or  five  figures 
are  standing  alone,  by  the  red  drapery.  Seyeral  officials,  a  priest, 
and  a  boy  dressed  in  white ;  an  acolyte,  perhaps,  from  some  neigh- 
bouring church. 

One  of  the  officials  has  his  say  first.  Then  the  priest  Thirdly,  a 
glass  wheel  filled  with  numbered  tickets,  is  whirled  swiftly  round  by 
a  handle  attached  to  one  side.  When  they  have  whirled  and  mixed 
and  remixed  the  mass  of  little  papers,  the  wheel  is  stopped.  The 
boy  draws  up  either  sleeye  to  his  elbows,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  breast,  and  inserts  his  hand  into  the  glass  wheel. 

There  is  a  breathless  silence.     The  boy  withdraws  his  hand. 

Number  Five.  One  of  the  five  black  spaces  is  filled  in  an  instant, 
while  a  roar,  deep  and  low,  rises  from  the  people. 

Silence  again. 

"  Trenti-due  !  Numero  trenti-due  ! "  cries  a  voice  in  the  balcony ; 
and  another  of  the  black  spaces  is  filled. 

One  hundred  and  twelve,  and  ninety-five,  are  next  drawn. 

A  space  is  still  gaping  in  the  black  board — just  one. 

We  can  see  now  how  poor  and  miserable  is  ^his  waiting  crowd — 
half  starved,  pale  faced,  so  thinly  clothed  for  the  most  part.  Here 
and  there  a  woman  shivering,  for  all  the  Boman  sun  that  is  shining 
down  upon  her ;  shivering,  and  wrapping  a  tattered  shawl  about  her, 
as  if  she  would  bind  the  restless,  anxious  spirit  that  is  looking  out 
through  her  hungry  eyes.  Another,  holding  a  child  in  arms  that  are 
trembling ;  a  third,  resting  her  chin  upon  the  nearest  shoulder,  be  it 
of  friend  or  stranger,  and  peering  through  at  the  one  gaping  space 
above. 

The  hoarse  murmur  wrung  from  the  crowd  as  each  number  takes 
its  place,  and  one  gains  while  hundreds  lose,  rises  to  a  sound  half 
moan,  half  shriek,  as  the  last  is  run  up  swiftly,  and  a  voice  cries  loud 
and  clear, 

"  Uno ! " 

But  sight  is  swifter  than  sound,  and,  before  the  voice  has  died  into 
an  echo,  the  haggard  j&ces  have  been  turned  away.  One  by  one  they 
slink  off,  downcast  and  dejected.  In  that  sea  of  troubled  restless 
humanity,  the  five  who  have  been  winners  are  lost  to  sight. 

One  by  one,  one  by  one,  they  shuffle  on  their  several  ways.  A 
curse  here,  a  sigh  there  ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  sullen,  stolid  resig- 
nation, as  of  hearts  hardened  to  disappointments  such  as  these. 

The  Piazza  Madama  is  clear  now  for  a  week  to  come. 
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Only  one  man  remains ;  tall,  &.ir-haired,  milike  the  moying  rabble 
that  has  gone.  He  is  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looking 
down  a  by-street  at  something  passing  out  of  sight. 

That  is  Filippo,  the  painter. 

He  hesitates  only  a  moment,  and  then  the  by-street  swallows  him 
also. 

'^  Thine  is  the  face,"  said  he  to  himself,  thinking  in  Italian,  for  all 
his  locks  are  so  fair  and  foreign.  '^  If  thou  wilt  lend  me  that  face, 
poor  girl,  thoult  have  a  better  kerchief  for  thy  comely  neck.  By 
Maria,  a  neck  of  beauty !  Come,  don't  fear,  Filippo ;  thou'rt  used  to 
such  bargainings  as  these." 

And  yet  he  feared,  as  following  with  swift  steps,  he  found  himself 
side  by  side  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit — ^the  girl  whom  we  have 
noticed  in  the  Piazza,  with  the  silver  hand  laid  open  in  her  hair. 

''  Hasfc  thou  lost  in  the  cursed  Zo^to,  thou  beautifiil  maiden  ? "  ho 
asked  at  last,  summoning  up  his  courage  to  address  her,  and  trying 
to  look  in  her  face  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  if  I  have,"  she  returned,  proudly,  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
''  what  is  that  to  thee,  a  stranger  in  Bome  1 " 

Filippo  laughed.  ''  A  stranger  to  thee,  may  be,  Signorina,  but  not 
to  Rome.     Nor  is  thy  face  new  to  me." 

"  If  'tis  of  my  fece  you  would  speak,  stranger,"  said  the  girl,  draw- 
ing herself  up,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  '^  have  a  care.  Say  your 
say,  here  in  the  open  street,  and  then  suffer  me  to  pass  by  to  my 
home." 

Filippo,  with  a  lack  of  the  Italian  impudence  his  fluent  tongue 
might  claim  for  him,  coloured  hotly,  and  was  silenced  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  stopping  short, — 

"  Here,  then,  in  the  open  street,  since  you  desire  it.  You  misunder- 
stand me,  madam.  I  am  a  painter,  and  as  such  alone  I  dare  address 
you.  Nay,  as  such  alone  do  I  desire  it,"  he  added  warmly,  for  her 
manner  had  nettled  him.  '^  And  as  I  make  a  fair  and  honourable 
ofier,  r  hold  that  you  may  treat  it  with  civility  at  least.  Or  stay ;  I 
have  a  better  offer  yet  to  make.  Have  you  a  mother  or  parent  to 
whom  I  can  speak  instead  of  you,  who  seem  so  hotly  to  resent  it?" 

Her  manner  softened  a  little. 

"  Signer  Filippo, — ^"  she  began. 

'^  Ah !  then  I  am  not  a  stranger,  after  alL" 

The  colour  that  had  left  his  cheek  rushed  into  hers,  as  she  bit  her 
lip  angrily. 

"You  are  too  sharp  for  such  as  me,"  she  answered  pettishly. 
"  If  I  have  been  sullen  and  impudent  in  my  bearing  towards  you, 
believe,  if  you  please,  that  it  has  become  my  habit,  against  my  better 
wilL     I  have  no  parent :  I  live  alone." 

'*Tou?  alone  I  And  in  what  part  of  this  city,  may  I  ask  you, 
madam,  do  you  trust  yourself  alone ) " 
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"  I  am  no  madam,"  said  she,  proudly.     ''  Call  me  what  I  am,  and 
.nothing  more." 

''  At  present  I  am  at  a  loss  on  that  point/'  said  Filippo,  "  and  I 
leave  it  to  you  whether  I  am  to  he  enlightened  or  not" 

"  A  Trasteverine,"  she  answered. 

"  And  you  live " 

"  In  the  Trastevere." 

"  Alone  1 "  muttered  Philippe  again. 

''It  has  a  harsh  hearing  for  you,  signer,  no  doubt,  that  word 
' alone.' "  And  the  round  '' tola"  with  a  quiet  emphasis  upon  it,  and 
a  lowering  of  her  voice,  fell  like  a  pearl  upon  Filippo's  saddened  ear. 

"  I  know  the  mecuiing  well  enough,"  he  answered.  ''  I  too  live 
alone.     But  you — ^you  have  no  protector  in  Rome  ?  " 

**  This ! "  she  said  quickly ;  and  a  little  silver  dagger  snatched  from 
some  hidden  sheath  was  flashing  in  Filippo's  eyes. 

He  smiled,  and  said,  ''  I  am  glad  thou  hast  this  at  least — though 
I  would  thou  hadst  a  better  champion." 

His  voice  had  changed  its  tone  three  several  times — from  the  almost 
impudent  gallantry  with  which  he  first  addressed  her,  to  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  "  madame  "  and  ''  you ; "  and  now  again  unconsciously  he 
had  come  back  to  the  "  thou  "  and  ''  thee,"  with  a  softened  voice  and 
a  gentler  manner,  and  she  did  not  reprove  him.  Perhaps  she  felt  that 
this  was  the  natural  and  simple,  and  the  other  the  strained  and  un- 
natural and  untrue. 

And  then  he  told  her  that  he  was  poor ;  and  that  made  all  the 
difference.  She  too  softened  then,  as  if  she  found  herself  more  on  an 
even  footing  with  him ;  as  if  some  chord  vibrated  now  between  them, 
hitherto  untouched. 

They  had  wandered  on  imconsciously.  Now  they  were  at  the 
Marmorata,  and  she  had  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  rugged  blocks 
that  lie  there. 

The  Sim  was  setting,  and  the  slow  Tiber  was  fired  here  and  there 
into  a  bronzed  gold.  Wine-carts  from  the  country  were  nearing  the 
town,  whose  drivers  sang  sweetly  and  lustily  in  the  still  evening  air. 
Passers-by  hurried  their  steps;  the  great  gun  from  Saint  Angelo 
boomed  out  into  the  calm. 

Filippo's  companion  stood  up. 

"  I  must  be  gone,  signor,"  she  said,  putting  her  coldest  manner 
on  again  as  if  it  were  a  mantle ;  "  else  you  will  have  to  remind  me 
of  my  manners,  as,  indeed,  you  have."  And  she  glanced  at  the  watch 
he  had  just  replaced  in  his  pocket. 

Filippo  coloured  and  said,  hastily, — 

"  I  did  but  look  to  see  if  it  were  with  the  gun.  How  sharp  you 
are  with  me,  Bianca." 

"  Who  said  you  might  call  me  Bianca  ?"  she  replied,  hotly.  But 
even  Filippo  could  see  her  anger  was  partly  feigned. 
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"Thou  didst  put  it  in  my  mouth/'  he  answered,  softly;  *'and 
when  I  see  thee,  thou  and  thy  name  answer  each  to  each.  Wert  thou 
not  Bianca;,  thou  couldst  be  nothing  else." 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  shivering,  "  'tis  a  name  of  ill-omen." 
"  Why  so ?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  my  mother  bore  it ;  and  her  mother  before  her ;  and 
they  did  not  know  how  to  spell  '  happiness.'  'Tis  a  strange  word  to 
some,  Signer  Filippo  ;  stranger  than  '  sola '  to  me  and  thee."  And 
her  lip  curled  with  a  touch  of  simple  irony. 

Filippo  gave  a  sigh,  half  spoke,  and  then  was  silent.  After  a  pause, — 

"  Why  did  they  give  thee  a  name  so  fireighted  ? "  he  asked. 

"It  was  their  only  heritage,"  she  said;  "and,"  here  the  scorn 
returned  to  her  mouth  that  had  of  late  become  a  stranger  to  it,  "  and 
because  the  prieit  would  have  had  me  called  by  some  saintly  name — 
Agnese,  Catherina,  Maria.  And  my  mother  cared  nothing  for  the 
saints." 

"  She  was  not,  then,  of  your  faith  1 " 

"  What  knowest  thou  of  my  faith  %    I  am  of  A^  faith,  doubtless." 

"  And  what  is  that  1 "  asked  Filippo. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  gave  a  short  bitter  laugh  that 
chilled  Filippo. 

"  Trasteverine ! "  she  said. 

"  Dost  not  believe  in  the  good  God,  then,  Bianca  ? " 

"  I  know  of  none,"  she  said.  "  If  there  be  a  God  better  than  such 
I  see  in  marble  every  day,  he  is  too  high  for  me  to  reach  to." 

"  Who  dost  thou  pray  to,  Bianca  ? " 

"  To  her  called  the  Mother  of  God,  if  at  all,  Signor  Filippo.  But  I 
know  of  nought  to  pray  for.     'Tis  a  long  day  since  Bianca  prayed." 

She  looked  round  with  a  mournful  stare  of  desolation  in  her  large 
eyes  at  the  slow  Tiber  flowing  beside  them.  The  sunlight  had  faded 
from  its  sluggish  waters,  and  they  were  grey  and  murky  now,  from 
the  image  of  the  darkening  twilight  sky. 

"  Bianca ! "  said  Filippo,  drawing  nearer  to  her,  "  the  twilight  has 
entered  into  thy  soul,  I  think.  Let  me  take  thee  to  thy  home ;  thou 
art  cold  and  weary." 

"  Yes  ! "  she  said,  starting ;  "  if  I  would  keep  my  heritage,  such  as 
it  is,  I  must  give  no  cause  to  Roman  tongues  to  blab.  Then  they 
would  say  I  were  not  even  worthy  to  be  Bianca  ! " 

She  looked  roimd  wistfully  over  her  shoulder  as  they  turned  away. 

"  What  art  thou  gazmg  at  % "  asked  Filippo. 

"To  see  I  had  not  left  my  dagger,"  said  she.  But  she  turned 
away  her  face,  as  if  it  would  not  lend  itself  to  back  her  words. 

"  Thou  doet  not  need  it  while  I  am  with  thee,  dost  thou  9  "  he  said. 

She  answered  nothing;  and  he,  looking  in  her  face  and  reading 

theroy  pressed  his  query  no  further. 

«  *  «  «  *  .  *  * 
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When  Filippo  and  his  companion  reached  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Frasteyere,  Bianca  halted,  and  bade  him  fttrewelL 

''  Farewell,  then/'  he  said,  sadly ;  "  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  1 " 

"That  I  know  not,"  she  answered,  carelessly.  "But  you  have 
made  a  slight  omission.  Signer  Filippo.  We  have  talked  of  every- 
thing but  the  reason  of  our  meeting.  Unless  that  were  but  a  base 
excuse  to  thrust  your  company  upon  me,  speak  out  now !  ^ 

"Bianca!"  said  Filippo,  reproachfully.  She  hung  her  head;  I 
think  it  was  for  the  first  time.  "Dost  thou  still  hold  me  at  a 
distance  from  thee,  and  must  I  too  drop  the  ^  thou '  and  '  thee '  to-day 
has  made  so  sweet  and  so  fiuniliar  ? " 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  then,"  said  Filippo ;  "  perchance  at  some  other 
time  thou  mayst  not  be  too  proud  to  lend  thy  face  half  an  hour  in 
common  courtesy  to  a  painter.  I  promise  thee,  no  word  shall  pass 
my  lips  but  those  that  bear  upon  my  art,  upon  the  'po%t  of  thy  neck 
or  shoulder.  And  the  sitting,  if  thou  dost  grant  it  me,  shall  be  where 
thou  choosest,  and  in  whose  company  thou  feelest  most  secure. 
When  thou  art " 

"  Thou  didst  not  speak  of  sitting  till  now,"  she  inteirupted,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  and  submission  in  her  voice. 

"  Nay,  and  I  had  not  now,  except  thou  hadst  driven  me  to  it, — 
breaking  up  my  dream,  Bianca,  after  a  fashion,  and  saying,  '  Awake  ! 
awake,  Filippo,  artist !  and  come  to  terms  and  business.'  I  started 
in  pursuit  of  business,  indeed,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  seeking  a  daisy 
for  my  canvas,  I  foimd  it  no  daisy,  but  a  rose.  And  looking  into 
the  rose,  Bianca,"  here  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  down-dropped  lids, 
"  is  it  great  marvel  that  for  a  while  the  painter  was  forgotten  in  the 
man  1 — ^that  the  rose  itself  sufficed  me,  the  fineshness  of  it,  tlie  dew 
of  sadness  on  it  % — that,  till  you  minded  me  again,  my  heart  had  risen 
above  my  head,  and  I  had  forborne  to  drag  down  God's  perfect 
handiwork  to  be  this  poor  hand's  model)  Eh,  Bianca,  was  it 
marvel )" 

"  But  painters  love  to  tiy  where  they  approve,"  said  she,  looking 
up. 

"And  so  have  I  iUX  wm^^  he  answered,  with  a  soft  emphasis. 

"If  thou  wouldst  try,  come  to-morrow,  in  the  morning;  thou  wilt 
find  me  waiting  at  the  comer  here.  Or  shall  I  come  to  thee  %  Why 
not  % "  she  continued,  quickly,  seeing  he  looked  somewhat  doubtful. 
"  If  I  stay  here,  there  is  none  can  be  my  guardian.  Neighbours 
are  near  enough  to  cavil,  but  too  far  to  help.  I  keep  my  good  name 
clean  for  my  heart's  sake  first,  and  for  my  peace  next.  But  if  I  come 
where  thou  bidst  me,  none  shall  know  there  my  business,  nor  shall  it 
be  business  of  theirs  to^prate.  Gk)od-night,  then,  Signor  Fihppo ;  hast 
still  a  mind  to  try  ? " 

"  Ay,  Bianca  I   a  mind  to  tiy — a  mind  to  try  ! "  he  answered. 
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dreamily.  ''  But,''  and  he  Bmiled,  '^  I  fear  me  Grod'  holds  the  copy- 
right." 

''  The  great  God  is  much  in  thy  mind/'  said  she,  turning  slowly 
from  him. 

^'  As  shoidd  be  with  painters  and  with  poets^  Bianca." 

"  Good-night ! "  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

*'  Good-night ! "  he  answered,  standing  and  gazing  after  her  as  her 
fair  figure  grew  dim  in  distance. 

And  as  he  paced  homewards  the  only  sound  that  followed  Filippo, 
the  painter,  was  the  empty  echo  of  his  own  footsteps  in  the  deserted 
streets,  and  a  soul-echo  louder  yet,  that  said, ''  sola — sola ! " 

Presently  the  two  echoes  seemed  to  blend,  and  to  every.  ^'  sola ''  fell 
a  lonely  footfall,  and  to  every  footfall  a  mournful  '^  sola." 

And  yet  Filippo  was  not  all  imhappy. 

It  was  not  long  after  daylight  the  next  morning  that  Bianca 
opened  her  eyes.  She  was  not  used  to  be  so  early,  for  the  day  had 
few  attractions  to  oflfer  her,  and  most  days  were  too  long  for  her 
happiness.  But  she  had  not  Iain  many  moments  conscious  before  she 
rose  and  commenced  to  dress.  Beppo,  her  dog,  marvelling  at  the 
early  disturbance,  yawned,  winked  his  sleepy  eyes,  and  jumped  off  the 
bed  where  he  had  slept,  to  look  out  at  the  window  Bianca  had  opened. 
There  he  stood,  both  paws  upon  the  sill,  snifiBng  the  morning  air,  and 
wondering  what  the  day  had  in  store  for  him  and  for  his  mistress. 

Bianca  had  never  been  longer  at  her  toilet  than  to-day.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  her  alacrity.  She  took  a  rickety  chair 
while  she  dressed  her  long  dark  plaits,  instead  of  turning  them  up 
and  curling  them  round  her  head  with  the  swift  hand  of  a  conjuror, 
as  was  her  wont.  And  she  placed  the  chair  at  such  an  angle  that  she 
could  look  down  the  narrow  street  as  she  sat,  and  combed,  and 
plaited. 

Wonderful  hair  it  was,  with  the  blue  sheen  of  the  raven's  wing 
upon  it,  the  light  feathering  tips  reaching  to  her  knees,  and  the 
silken  plaits  lying  upon  her  round  white  shoulders  and  the  fair  linen 
bodice  she  wore ;  one  drawn  through  imder  her  arm  and  round  her 
waisty  where  she  began  to  tie  the  end  with  a  ribbon — a  black  ribbon 
that  looked  black  no  longer,  since  it  had  come  in  contact  with  this 
wondrous  dye  of  God's  own  making. 

The  silver  pin  still  lay  upon  the  table,  when  Filippo  came  round 
the  nearest  comer  and  stood  looking  from  house  to  house,  and  window 
to  window,  with  an  anxious  concern  that  made  Bianca's  heart  leap 
within  her. 

"  It  is  a  weary  day  since  one  has  looked  for  thee,  Bianca,"  she  said 
to  herself,  and  Jier  chiselled  Up  trembled  though  she  only  spoke  in 
thought.  Then  drawing  her  coloured  apron  firom  the  chair  on  which 
it  hung,  she  thrust  her  pin  hastily  through  her  hair,  and  calling 
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Beppo  to  follow  her,  passed  swiftly  down  the  long  stone  stair  and  into 
the  street. 

Filippo,  with  a  glad  smile,  had  opened  his  lips  for  a  salutation  as 
he  came  towards  her ;  but  Bianca,  passing  him  without  a  glance, 
muttered  under  her  breath,  ''Not  here;  go  on,  and  follow  me 
presently.  When  we  are  at  the  church  I  can  speak  to  thee— not 
before." 

II. 

^  Here,  then,  thou  canst  speak  to  me,"  said  Filippo  when  they 
met  under  the  shadow  of  the  church.  ''  Speak,  Bianca,  for  the  sound 
of  thy  voice  has  been  too  long  hushed  to  me  already." 

"  What  should  I  say  1 "  she  asked. 

''  That  thou  art  glad  to  see  me  ;  that  never  night  was  so  long  and 
sleepless ;  that  never  dawn  was  so  long  delayed." 

"  Thou  hast  a  good  courage,  Signer  Filippo,  truly  ! " 

''  I  speak  while  I  may,  Bianca.  There  is  that  within  me  tells  me 
I  shall  soon  enough  keep  silence."  * 

^'  How  mean'st  thou  % "  she  asked,  startled.  ^'  Thou  art  not  leaving 
Home?" 

''Not  unless  thou  should'st  drive  me  from  it  When  thou  art 
dead,  or  dead  to  me,  then,  indeed,  Filippo  and  Rome  must  part 
company.  I  fear  I  shall  show  thee  what  I  mean  by  that  silence,  if  I 
see  thee  more,  and  if  thou  should'st  spurn  me  as  thou  hast  done  until 
now.  I  fear,  and  yet  I  fear  not ;  for  'tis  a  golden  silence,  Bianca. 
Perchance  thou  hast  known  it ;  hast  thou,  sweet  one  f " 

"Thou  talkest  in  parables,"  she  answered,  still  looking  down,  as 
they  paced  slowly  together  down  the  street. 

"  Alas  !  that  is  the  forerunner  of  my  silence.  Could  I  speak  pliunly, 
I  would  speak  now,  before  my  thoughts  outgrow  my  words.  But  I 
fear  to  speak,  Bianca." 

She  did  not  answer. 

''Tell  me,"  said  he  suddenly,  "is  it  so?  Hast  thou  known  this 
silence  ?    Hast  thou  been  loved  9  " 

"  I  were  a  poor  maiden  if  not,"  she  answered  a  little  proudly. 
"  Dost  see  that  beggar  by  the  fountain)  Think'st  thou  that  zkt  has 
not  been  loved  ?  Ay,  she  will  tell  thee  a  score  of  lovers  have  wooed 
her ;  not  that  that  were  great  boast,  but  'tis  hard  to  pass  through  life, 
to  be  a  woman,  and  not  to  be  troubled  by  a  lover." 

*'  Bianca,"  said  Filippo,  "  hast  thou  ever  loved  1 " 

"Ay,  Signer  Filippo,  I  Kavt  loved." 

Filippo  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  an  ezpresdon  of  pain 
came  into  his  hitherto  tranquil  face. 

"  Bianca,"  said  he  again,  "  thou  art  not  angry  %  Wilt  thou  su£fer 
me  to  ask  a  question  yet  t " 

"I  have  answered,  have  I  noti    And  I  am  ready  still  to  answer 
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what  thou  wilt ;  only  it  shall  be  irvihy  remember.  And  remember,*^ 
she  said  quickly,  ''  that  thou  didst  cuiL  I  did  not  tell  thee,  Signer 
Filippo,  of  my  own  free  choice," 

''  Thou  art  so  calm/'  he  said ;  "  it  cannot  be  to  thee  such  pain  to 
answer  as  it  is  grief  to  me  to  wait  thy  words.  Oh,  Bianca !  thou 
sayest  thou  hast  loyed.  Tell  me,  dost  love  notir,  Bianca?  Ah!  say 
thou  dost  not  love!  Say  it  is  past,  Bianca  1  Say  thy  soul  is 
free ! " 

Bianca  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and,  looking  Filippo  in  the  face  for  the 
first  time  that  day,  she  answered, — 

"  I  love  now,  Signer  Filippo." 

He  gaye  a  low  groan,  and  his  head  bent  as  if  he  were  carrying  his 
sorrow  upon  him  as  a  crown. 

"  Then  I  am  undone,"  said  he. 

After  this  there  was  a  silence  so  long  and  profound  between  the 
two,  that  they  reached  the  door  of  Filippo's  studio  before  it  was 
broken. 

"  Dost  still  desire  me  to  sit  for  thy  picture  1 "  asked  Bianca. 

"  As  thou  wilt,"  said  he,  dejectedly.  "  Yes,  if  thou  wilt."  As  he 
said  that,  she  drew  back.  '^Come,  Bianca,  thy  picture  were  better - 
than  nothing,  sweet  one.  I  am  at  least  blessed  in  haying  thee  once 
across  my  threshold.  Wilt  thou  that  the  old  wife  below  should  come 
and  bear  thee  company?  Thou  hast  thy  dagger  at  least,  I  see; 
perhaps  that  may  do  me  a  kindness  yet." 

"How  that?" 

"  Since  thou  hast  taken  life  from  me,  wilt  finish  the  blow  with  that, 
and  put  me  out  of  pain  ? " 

She  smiled  sadly. 

"  It  may  do  work  as  hard  yet,  Signer,  but  hardly  so  foul,  I  think. 
'Tis  a  yirgin  sheath  yet,  I  trust ;  but  daggers  are  not  made  to  reap  the 
com.  Who  knows  what  good  seryice  Bianca  may  do  herself  with  thee, 
thou  silver  shining  friend  ? " 

"  Art  sad^  then,  too  ?  Why  dost  thou  talk  so  wildly  ? — thou  who 
hast  love  enough  to  make  thee  spurn  my  love " 

"  When  did  I  spurn  thy  love  % " 

"It  u  spumed  if  thou  love  elsewhere.  But  dost  thou  mean," 
he  asked  hurriedly,  holding  up  the  easel  he  had  lifted  from  its  comer 
in  both  hands,  and  fearing  to  put  it  down  lest  he  should  lose  her 
answer,  "  dost  thou  mean  that  perchance  the  old  love  may  in  time 
make  away " 

"  That  never,  FiUppo." 

**  Then  by  the  stars  of  heaven  what  mean'st  thou  ?  Wilt  make  me 
mad  with  thy  delay  ? " 

"  Tis  delay  I  ask,"  said  she,  firmly.  "  We  h9>ve  come  here  to  paint, 
and  to  be  painted.  When  this  is  over,  then  thou  may^st  have  thy 
chance  again.  Signer  Filippo." 
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"At  snnset  then — ^this  sunset — before  another  night  falls,  thou 
wilt  suffer  me  to  ask  those  questions  of  thee  anew  1  Thou  wilt  answer 
them,  Bianca  \  thou  wilt  not  deceive  me  1 " 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  deceive  thee.  Thou  wilt  ask  me  then  these  two 
questions  anew.  *■  Hast  thou  loved,  Bianca) '  and  *•  Dost  love  still)' 
and  I  will  give  thee  an  answer  truly  and  duly  as  a  Traateverine 
should." 

"  Amen ! "  said  Filippo,  solemnly ;  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  for  a  moment,  whUe  his  lips  moved.  Then^he  fell  to  painting 
Bianca,  fast  and  eagerly,  with  throbbing  pulses,  as  he  was  not  used  to 
paint.  And  Bianca  sat  there  calm  and  motionless,  the  black  hair 
loosed  about  her  shoulders,  the  glorious  eyes  upturned,  the  beautiful 
mouth  closed  upon  the  words  that  Filippo  htmgered  so  to  hear. 

''  Ah  mouth ! "  said  he  to  himself,  as  his  pencil  strove  to  follow  it 
upon  the  canvas,  "  how  hardly  art  thou  shut  to  me,  as  painter  and  as 
man  !  If  she  would  speak — ^if  she  would  speak — ^maybe  it  would  look 
less  cruel ;  and  yet  I  cannot  brook  that  she  should  talk  of  common 
things  to-day." 

"  Beautiful  mouth ! "  said  he,  as  his  mood  changed,  as  moods  of 
lovers  will — "  beautiful  mouth  !  stay  locked  for  ever  thus,  rather  than 
open  with  a  cruel '  No,'  which  should  blast  a  soul  that  only  lives  on 
hope !  Ah  God,  great  God,  who  sayest  Thou  art  our  Father  !  Thou 
didst  make  this  mouth :  cause  it  to  be  merciful,  like  to  Thee ! 
Thou  didst  frame  this  head,  this  hand,  this  woman  of. perfection: 
give  her  to  me,  I  pray  Thee,  for  at  least  a  space,  and  I  shall  only 
learn  of  Heaven  the  more  ! " 

So  the  hours  went  by,  while  Filippo's  soul  was  on  the  rack,  while 
his  long  painter's  fingers  did  his  work — ^half  toil,  half  ecstasy,  half 
pain ;  while  Bianca  sat  placid  and  motionless  before  him,  looking  into 
his  troubled  fiMse  with  a  changeless,  unpitying  gaze. 

Sometimes,  if  he  had  for  an  instant  forgotten  his  madness  in  his 
picture,  and  had  seemed  to  lend  his  soul's  eyes  more  to  that  than  to 
the  model,  or  his  anguish,  on  looking  suddenly  again  at  Bianca,  he 
would  discover  a  tenderer  light  in  the  clear  depth  of  her  eyes  that 
lifted  him  to  hope.  But,  seeing  he  looked  and  stayed  his  pencil,  she 
would  harden  again  into  stolid  indifference  as  before. 

Filippo  sighed :  the  clocks  clanged  out  their  hours ;  Bianca  moved 
a  hand  or  a  foot — ^no  more.  At  midday  he  offered  h^  such  refresh- 
ment as  he  had — some  olives,  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  wine. 
She  took  the- bread,  but  refused  the  rest.  And  after  this  all  was 
silence  \  for  trying  once  to  kiss  the  hand  she  held  out  for  tiie  bread, 
he  was  rebuked  by  a  look  and  an  uphffced  finger. 

"  Ah  God  1 "  he  said,  reverently,  as  he  turned  to  his  easel,  "  was 
Thy  sun  ever  so  long  in  heaven  before  I " 

God's  sun  set  at  last,  and  over  Borne  it  set  in  a  golden  glotj. 
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Black  against  it  rose  the  grand  dome  of  GM's  cathedral  into  His  sky, 
and  cool  over  the  parched  city  fell  a  dewy  mantle. 

Two  figures  issuing  out  of  a  loW  doorway  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti  kept  their  tryst  with  the  sunset,  and  made  towards  the 
Appian  Way. 

Filippo  would  have  had  his  answer  then  and  there,  within  the 
crazy  upstairs  studio  ;  but  Bianca,  saying  she  was  cramped  and  weary, 
begged  that  they  should  go  out  into  the  fresh  evening  air. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  a  silence  fell  upon  him  then,  although  the 
time  for  speaking  had  arrived. 

"  Simset !  "  said  he,  "  how  I  have  invoked  thee  this  livelong  day  I 
and  now  I  fain  would  send  thee  hence  for  a  little  longer  space  ! " 

When  he  strove  to  speak,  Bianca  bade  him  be  silent  till  they  were 
past  the  town.  She  trusted  him  as  little  as  he  could  trust  himself, 
and  so  they  stiU  journeyed  on  in  silence. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  day  had  been  long  sQences.  And  yet 
such  silence  was  pregnant  with  thoughts  and  memories  for  them 
both. 

Passing  under  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  Filippo  and  Bianca 
emerged  at  length  on  the  Appian  Way.  As  they  crossed  the  dark 
shadows  thrown  by  the  great  arch  of  the  massive  gateway,  Filippo 
halted  a  moment,  and  looked  up  at  the  rude  inscription  overhead. 
Bianca  waited  for  him.  He  sighed,  and  then  they  resumed  their 
silent  walk. 

It  was  not  till  Rome  was  well  behind  them,  and  the  tombs  on 
either  side  the  road  had  thickened,  that  Filippo  grew  stubborn  and 
refused  to  go  further. 

'' Bianca,''  said  he,  ''all  day  I  have  waited;  till  sunset— -past  sunset. 
I  can  wait  no  longer." 

She  had  seated  herself  on  a  tomb,  the  crisp  burnt  grass  of  which 
was  damp  now  with  the  evening  dews.  She  looked  up  for  an  instant, 
and  said — 

''  Thou  hast  asked  no  question." 

''I  ask  it  now.  And,  Bianca,  if  thou  hast  brought  me  hither  only 
to  torment  me — ^Ah  me  ! " 

She  looked  down  only,  and  plucked  a  weed  with  a  blue  flower  from 
the  mound — a  little  eye-like  flower  that  seemed  to  gaae  up  into  the 
liquid  human  eyes  bent  over  it.* 

Filppo  came  closer,  and  bent  too,  but  not  over  the  flower. 

''  Bianca,"  said  he  for  the  hundredth  time,  but  with  a  voice  that 
trembled  strangely,  ''the  time  has  come — God  help  thee  and  me. 
Hast  loved,  Bianca,  before  to-day  1 " 
.     "  Ay,  S^or  Filippo." 

"  And  dost  love  still,  Bianca]"  with  a  moan  in  his  voice  that  might 
liAve  moved  the  marble  woman  yonder,  lying  in  the  dust. 

Bianca  looked  up  again,  and  again  but  for  an  instant,  and  in  a 
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Yoice  maddening  in  its  calmness,  she  said  slowly,  as  if  each  word 
should  reach  his  souL 

''AndIlove<ei^^,  Filippo." 

Was  it  a  faint  breeze  that  crossed  the  drear  Campagna,  was  it  the 
rustle  of  the  grass  beneath  the  hand  of  Bianca,  was  it  a  sigh,  a 
whisper — ^what  was  it  that  reached  Filippo's  fevered  brain,  and  brought 
him  quivering  to  his  knees  before  this  woman  who  had  so  spumed 
himt 

"  Didst  speak  \ "  he  gasped,  clasping  her  hands  fiercely  in  his  own, 
''  didst  speak  his  name  who  is  thy  beloved  1  Answer  me,  by  the  love 
of  Heaven  I " 

"  Wouldst  hear  it  now  % " 

"  Ay,  now  !  before  I  rise — ^who  is  it  that  is  loved  of  theel  Who 
wins  thee  from  me  1  Ah,  accursed  Filippo !  Grod  has  forsaken  thee 
indeed.  And  thou  didst  dream  thyself  so  blest  but  yesterday !  hadst 
such  fair  visions  of  a  wife  to  be.  thine  own — ^to  fill  thine  empty  heart 
— ^thy  cheerless  home — ^to  still  this  raging  madness  that  has  seised 
thee  and  made  thee  less  than  man.  Ah,  God ! "  he  cried,  and  in  his 
anguish  he  flung  himself  upon  the  earth  like  some  poor  passionate 
child,  and  sobbed  out  his  sorrow  to  the  groimd. 

He  hardly  felt  Bianca's  light  hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  but  after 
an  instant  he  started  up  as  if  the  touch  had  stung  him  back  to 
life. 

"  Go  from  me  1 "  he  cried,  "  stay  not  here  to  mock  the  sorrows  of  a 
man  thou  hast  undone — thou  woman-Judas — ^thou  betrayer — 
thou " 

"  Filippo  ! "  and  it  was  Bianca's  turn  to  kneel ;  but  kneeling  she 
still  was  raised  above  him,  and  had  to  bend  to  look  into  his  face, 
"I  came  to  tell  thee  who  I  love,"  she  said  gently.  ''Be  not  angry, 
good  Signer  Filippo :  maybe  thou  wilt  not  greatly  mislike  to  hear 
it  said." 

*'  Who )"  said  he,  hoarsely,  raising  his  blood-shot  eyes  and  haggard 
face  to  hers. 

"Theel" 

As  flood  of  sunlight  after  thunderstorm,  when  green  and  golden 
the  wet  trees  shine  out  upon  the  grey  bank  of  disappearing  cloud, 
so  over  Filippo,  the  painter,  and  his  sorrow  came  the  sweet  glory  of 
exceeding  joy :  so  green  and  golden  the  boughs  of  hope  fulfilled,  and 
of  ineffable  content  came  freshly  to  the  foreground,  and  shook  the 
dew-drops  from  their  leaves  so  heavy  laden. 

"  I  dream  ] "  he  said  ;  "  I  dream  ! "  But  there  he  lay,  his  face 
upon  her  hands,  her  warm  breath  like  a  blessing  felling  on  him,  her 
voice  grown  tender  in  his  ear. 

"  I  have  been  cruel,  Filippo,  my  Filippo,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
have  been  vile  to  try  thee  so.     But  if  thou  knewest  how  thine 
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anguish  lifted  me  to  bliss — to  know  myself  so  loved  by  thee,  by 
thee ! "  And  Bianca's  head  bowed  till  it  touched  the  head  of 
Filippo,  when  the  touch  spoke  for  them  in  its  own  mute  language, 
and  they  said  no  more. 

Presently,  learning  to  bear  his  gladness,  but  still  in  low  hushed 
tones,  as  if  he  feared  to  scare  it  by  a  sound,  he  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  sitting  there  at  the  feet  of  Bianca,  Filippo's  tender  questions 
met  tender  answers,  and  little  by  little  the  sweet  truth  trayelled  to  his 
heart  that  he  was  loved. 

"  And  thou  couldst  so  torment  me,  Bianca  t"  he  said^  with  soft 
reproach  ;  "  saying  thou  hadst  loved  already." 

"So  I  had — ^thee,  thee,  thee.  Filippo,  I  loved  thee  in  such  a 
fashion  as  a  woman  may  who  is  not  loved  again — before  ever  eyes  of 
thine  fell  upon  me." 

"0  Bianca!" 

"  Ay,  Filippo.  Mindest  thou  a  fortnight  since,  upon  the  Csesars' 
Palace,  when  thou  wert  scraping  the  hard  earth  from  a  marble  hand 
thou  hadst  picked  up  among  the  ruins,  how  thou  didst  cut  thy 
finger  deeply,  and  the  blood  ran?  I  stood  by,  Filippo  :  'twas  my 
kerchief  that  staimched  it." 

"  Thine,  Bianca }  my  Bianca !    But  I  did  not  see  thee." 

"  Nay,  for  I  did  not  give  it  thee.  A  woman  standing  by  tied  up 
thy  hand.  She  asked  me  for  my  kerchief,  or  I  had  not  given  it,  even 
to  thee." 

"And  didst  love  me  then,  Bianca  ?" 

"  Not  having  loved  before,  I  may  mistake,  Filippo.  But  those  fair 
looks  of  thine  did  not  soon  pass  my  memory.  Such  locks,  Filippo  ! 
Where  didst  thou  find  them  1" 

"  I  bought  them  not  at  any  barber's,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  they 
come  of  English  blood,  Bianca.  Art  averse  to  that  race  ?  I  pray 
say  not,  my  sweet  one." 

"  Nay,  now  I  love  the  race,"  said  she,  passionately,  but  in  so  low  a 
voice  Filippo  could  but  just  catch  the  soimd. 

"  Art  afraid  thou  shouldst  be  overheard,  thou  angel  %  There  is 
none  here  to  heed  us ;  the  tombs  only  bear  us  company." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  she,  standing  up,  "  I  would  thou  hadst  not  minded 
me  of  that,  Filippo.  'Tis  a  sad  place  to  tell  our  love-tale  in."  And 
her  face  clouded  over  as  she  looked  out  over  the  desolate  waste 
before  them. 

Filippo  took  her  hand. 

"We  will  go  back,  sweetheart,"  said  he.  "I  fear  the  night  air 
for  thee  more  than  the  shades  of  all  these  buried  dead.  Thou  art 
my  own — dost  feel  that,  Bianca  1    Art  happy,  soul  of  my  soul  V* 

"  Thou  needst  not  ask.     It  seems  joy  is  an  easy  lesson  in  the 

conning ;  for  but  one  hour  have  I  had  the  page  towards  me,  and 

'already  it  is  not  wholly  strange.     And  yet  I  would  we  had  not  trysted 
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here,"  she  murmured,  still  looking  back  at  the  green  mounds  behind 
them,  and  shiyering  a  little  as  she  looked. 

''  Fear  not,''  said  he,  tenderly  drawing  her  on.  ''  Thy  time  of 
sorrow  is  past  by ;  the  future  is  all  sunshine,  Bianca.  I  have  not 
pained  thee,  sweet  one  1 — ^what  makes  thee  then  so  pale) " 

'^  Thou  didst  not  pain  me/'  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile.  '"Tis  an 
old  malady,  a  pain  in  the  side  here, — ^near  the  heart.  It  does  not 
long  trouble  me,  Filippo :  do  not  fear,  beloved  one.  'Tis  gone  now. 
Ah !  here  we  -are  at  the  gates  again,  Filippo !  How  swiftly  the 
time  has  gone  since  we  came  by." 

''Didst  never  tell  me  of  that  pain  before,  soul  of  mineT'  said 
Filippo  still  troubled  by  her  words,  and  the  pale  face  she  wore. 

''  I  did  but  know  thee  yesterday  1 "  she  answered,  with  a  smile  so 
bright,  that  the  gloom  that  had  come  over  them  was  swept  away. 

"But  yesterday!  How  good  the  great  God  was  to  make  that 
yesterday !"  said  Filippo.  ''  Se^st  thou,  Bianca,"  he  went  on  as  they 
came  beneath  the  arch  again,  ''  that  rude  writing  overhead  \ " 

''  I  see  it,"  said  she,  looking  up. 

''  Enowest  thou  what  it  is  ?  'Tis  in  memory  of  a  victory,  some 
thousand  years  ago,  when  Goths  came  forth  to  conquer  Bome,  and 
failed.     I  tried  to  read  an  omen  there  as  we  passed  through,  Bianca." 

''  I  heard  thee  sigh,"  said  she. 

"  I  feared,"  he  said.  "  But  now  I  have  foigotten  how  to  fear. 
Thou  shalt  forget  it  too,  sweet-heart." 

C.  C.  FrasbrtTttlbr. 
(To  5e  contmiMi.) 
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BOME  :  EASTER  DAT,  1872. 


0  PERFECT  bride  of  Gkxl,  renew  thy  tears ; 
Waken,  mj  Borne,  mj  chosen ;  feel  the  chains 
Around  thy  Bacned  limbs  $  the  iron  weighs 

Thy  sweet  hand  earthward :  lonely  art  then  bound, 
Rome,  in  thy  chains  a  mighl^  broken  queen, 
Staring  with  wild,  eyes  at  the  Easter  dawn — 
Thro'  all  the  night  most  patient*  till  the  ray — 
The  awful  dumb  dead  night,  wherein  the  Lord's 
White  body  lay,  with  red  wounds  of  the  nails. 
Waiting  the  resurrection  touch  to  move ; 
And  all  the  watcher  angels  o'er  his  shroud 
Held  awful  silence,  dim  among  the  gloom, 
Nor  dared  to  stir  or  rustle  any  wiug  1 

In  hope  they  waited ;  we  have  watched  in  none. 
Lo!  yonder  sailing  mist  of  signal  rose 
Is  Easter,  our  celestial  rising*day — 
Easter  in  Rome,  where  Easter  meant  so  much. 
And  drew  the  world  a  pUgrim  ;  where  men  deemed 
Her  gorgeous  oonsecrations  here  on  earth 
Some  foretaste  of  the  festival  in  Heaven. 

Beautiful  sleeps  the  city  in  her  mist. 
Still  are  the  fountains,  still  her  mighty  squares. 
Untrodden  all  her  labyrinth  of  ways. 
The  yeiy  doves  are  silent  and  asleep 
That  build  about  St.  Peter'&    All  the  trees 
In  the  Pope's  garden  seem  blurred  heads  of  cloud. 
The  great  dome  looms  dull  brown,  unbumished  yet ; 
Beneath  whose  soundless  aisles  in  glory  sleep 
The  dead  Popes  in  their  order,  pale  and  still 
And  patient  till  the  coming  of  their  Christ ; 
That  Easter  of  all  graves,  when  Christ  shall  call 
To  his  doom-angel,  "  Blow,  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  ended  is  the  sorrow  of  my  own, 
And  ready  is  my  sentence  on  the  dead ; 

1  have  completed  all  my  saints,  and  come. 
Gather  the  nations.  I  will  judge  and  end  1 " 

Come  !  for  the  earth  is  heavy,  and  we  mourn. 
Ah,  spare  us  nuusy  Eastens  like  this  last ; 
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For  now  the  nngodly  chide  at  na,  and  say, 
We  have  no  Christ  this  Easter  to  arise, 
We  watch  corruption  by  some  common  grave, 
Onr  Christ  is  in  the  ground,  he  will  not  hear. 
We  are  dreamers,  how  in  some  old  fabled  tale, 
A  good  man  died  unjustly,  lay  in  earth, 
How  soldiers  sealed  the  cavern  of  Ms  rest ; 
How  lovely  dawned  that  Easter,  when  of  old 
The  Galilean  women  came  to  weep. 
Loving  the  gentle  prophet  that  was  gone. 
So  far  the  tale  is  credible,  but  now 
We  hear  of  certain  angels,  when  indeed 
Philosophy  has  settled  there  were  none. 
We  hear  of  how  the  cold  dead  Christ  arose — 
But  one  wise  Frenchman  wrote  a  pretty  book, 
And  proved  that  dead  men  always  fell  to  dust. 

So  they  blaspheme  the  watchers  at  thy  grave — 

Ah,  God,  the  infidel  is  master  here. 

Here  in  thy  Bome,  thy  last  Jerusalem, 

Thy  righteous  rose,  the  city  of  thy  priests. 

Is  it  wen  seen,  0  God  ?    The  abominable 

Hath  circled  us  weak  fishes  with  his  net. 

His  chain  is  on  thy  vicar,  lord  of  stars ; 

The  prisoner  father  droops  in  lonely  halls. 

The  purple  princes  of  the  conclave  weep. 

While  northern  vermin,  exiles,  Piedmontese, 

Scum  of  the  alp-root,  imm  the  holy  town 

To  one  vast  barrack-yard  of  noii^  war ; 

Set  sentinels,  have  beacons,  order  camps, 

Clatter  along  our  squares,  blow  horns,  beat  di'ums  ; 

Until  the  voices  of  our  rythmic  bells 

Are  shamed  to  silence  in  a  place  of  siege. 

And  mighty  Bome  lies  dumb  without  a  word. 

Behold  a  trumpet  from  the  Capitol 
Calls  through  the  shallow  vapour  of  the  dawn. 
<*  The  night  in  heaven  is  done,  but  not  in  Bome, 
Her  eyes  are  tender  to  sustain  the  sun- 
She  loves  her  prison-shadows  more  than  day." 
A  bugle  answers  from  the  Palatine, 
''  Great  Bome  is  vanquished,  fallen.  We  have  come 
And  conquered  the  impregnable,  the  joy 
Of  God,  the  lamp  of  nations.    At  her  gates 
We  rode,  and  blew  a  careless  blast  and  won. 
She  is  bound,  we  have  bound  her,  we  ! " 

And  who  are  these 
Who  call  so  proudly  out  of  Ceesar's  nest, 
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**  We  are  Italians  and  hare  conquered  Borne  ?  " 
If  ye  indeed  be  sons  of  Italy, 
Ye  are  risen  against  yonr  mother,  with  fonl  hands 
Ye  hare  smitten  upon  your  parent's  holy  face, 
Ye  haye  bruised  her  sacred  lips  until  they  bleed : 
Your  hands  are  red  :  ask  pardon  on  your  kneesl 
*'  She  turned  a  tyrant,  therefore  is  she  bound ; 
Turin  hath  conquered  Rome."    O  deed  of  shame ! 
The  weazel  triumphs  in  the  wolf-cub's  lair. 
Shall  Bome  hew  Piedmond's  wood,  go  to  the  well 
For  Piedmont ;  fetch  and  cany,  as  she's  told, 
Take  buffets  in  the  service  of  this  thing  ? 
Rome  with  her  g^rand  commemorative  past, 
Searching  her  annals,  reading  on  her  tombs, 
Hath  only  heard  of  Piedmont  yesterday ; 
As  pasture  of  some  hunger-bitten  cows 
Fed  in  the  misty  alp-heart  up  in  heaven ; 
A  realm  of  neat-herds,  frozen  in  the  cold. 
Are  these  thy  spoilers,  city  of  the  sun. 
At  whose  great  royal  breasts  the  baby  mouths 
Of  emperors  drew  nurture  ?    Is  this  thou, 
Whose  mother-vein  abounding  gave  to  these 
Their  af  ter-streng^  to  bruise  and  break  the  world  ? 
Thy  power  was  on  them  and  they  overcame, 
And  meted  out  the  immeasurable  earth 
Among  the  purple  nurslings  of  their  loins. 
Thy  yesterdays,  my  Rome,  are  wonderful, 
But  awful  change  hath  snapt  thee  in  its  snare, 
With  iron  edge  of  strange  calamities. 
Bring  down,  my  queen,  thy  bosom  on  the  dust, 
Shame  thy  bright  hair  with  ashes,  be  their  slave  ; 
This  hungry  tribe  of  ragged  mountaineers, 
Who  drape  themselves  in  robes  that  Brutus  wore, 
And  say,  "  We  are  Italy  1" 

Return,  keep  cows, 
Bring  fodder  in.    Ye  are  herdsmen,  brutish,  boors  ! 
Our  common  dust  is  nobler  than  your  lives, 
Where  every  tread  may  be  a  Boman's  grave. 
But  your  realm  rose  a  mushroom  in  the  night, 
Sardinians.    *'  Nay,"  ye  answer,  "  we  are  risen 
Being  the  sons  of  progress  in  the  south ; 
Ours  is  the  'liberal'  kingdom,  typifies 
The  new  emergence  of  the  baby-world 
To  ampler  knowledge.    Turin  with  her  heel 
Upon  Rome's  neck,  means  old  theology 
Prostrate  before  philosophy's  new  dawn  ; 
Victor  in  Rome  means  light  in  tiie  human  soul~ 
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But  yon,  who  blame  oox  Piedmont,  lUtve  good  heed, 
Yon  with  the  tonsnre,  teacher  of  the  folds. 
Priest,  prophet,  in  whatever  name  or  robe. 
Yon  lead  God  man-waacd,  and  raise  men  to  God- 
Behold,  to  all  yonr  sort  the  crucial  hour 
Axriyes,  the  world-child  strengthens  out  its  Umbe, 
Its  papmeat  season  never  can  retom ; 
Cleanse  your  religion  clean  of  mythic  lore, 
Heave  out  old  forms  and  fables  to  the  deep. 
The  peoples  roar  for  reasonable  meat, 
Keen  they  discern  the  draff  among  the  food ; 
Humour  their  fancies  else  they  will  away ; 
The  sheep  will  crawl  for  pasture  to  the  wolf ; 
And  leave  you  droning  mass  in  empty  fanes. 
And  tear  the  titles  to  your  revenues. 
Therefore,  O  priest,  chop  science  with  the  best,. 
Cram  us  with  reason,  demonstrate,  convince, 
.  Avoid  all  dogma,  or  apologise 
If  gritty  Athanasian  bits  protrude. 
Lead  us  in  roads  historically  laid, 
Well  lamped  at  intervals,  without  a  rut 
To  jog  the  quea^  conscience  into  doubt. 
Then  quietly  thy  sheep  in  tribes  shall  come. 
And  tinkle  after  with  obedient  bleats 
Him  with  the  crook,  the  triple  cap,  and  keys. 
Hold  to  the  causeway  Beaaon  ;  Faith's  a  slough 
On  either  hand.    One  tread,  you're  ankle  deep, 
The  next  inextricably  over-ears. 
The  flock  forbade  its  pastor  to  diverge. 
So  far  as  hoof  bit  rock  it  followed  him  ; 
Here  it  tried  footing,  sniffed,  and  halted  dead ; 
He  blundered  on,  the  quagmire  sucked  him  in  ; 
His  woolbacks  move  without  him  ;  serve  him  right ! 

Which  is  a  parable  I  and  comes  to  this, — 

An  evil  people,  greedy  of  a  sign. 

Must  comprehend  to  worship,  analyse 

Ere  they  adore.    Each  individual  soul 

With  his  small  lanthom  walks  the  world  alone ; 

He  lifts  no  eyes  on  heaven's  high  fitful  stazs ; 

Indeed  he  cannot  touch,  relume,  or  trini 

Those  large  white  lights  of  God  ;  his  taper's  best. 

Whose  feeble  sputtering  insignificance 

He  trimmed  himself  to  grapple  with  the  gloom. 

Ye  blind  and  lonely  feelers  in  the  dark, 
Ye  halt  men  arrogant^  ye  wise  run  mad, 
Who  shall  provide  such  gxopeni  with  a  god, 
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Before  what  easence  will  ye  bend  your  knees  ? 
Belieye  in  Euclid,  woiahip  axioms, 
Trost  in  tarianglee,  to  a  cube  dng  hymns ! 
I  see  no  other  worship  for  the  fools. 

'  Have  ye  not  understood,  ere  time  began 
Reason  and  Faith  have  been  nnreoonciled ; 
Their  feud  is  old  as  ocean,  keen  as  fire  ; 
As  oil  and  acid  mingle  bo  do  they. 
You  cannot  build  a  reasonable  faith. 
Vain  is  your  labour,  if  you  rear  a  wall 
And  smear  no  mortar  in  between  the  chinks. 
Ah,  teacher,  build  thy  little  tower  of  cards. 
Try !  Meet  all  views,  prune,  sift,  avoid  old  sores. 
Tread  upon  no  man's  theologic  corns ; 
Frame  some  mild  creed  with  neither  back  nor  bones, 
A  mist  of  genial  benevolences 
To  please  all  round,  Budd,  Calvin,  Moses,  Ck>mte. 
Fair  bodes  the  scheme  in  its  first  fluid  stage, — 
It  makes  a  tidy  pamphlet,  well  reviewed, — 
But  ciystallize  it  can't,  except  aroxmd 
Some  little  tiny  notion  of  a  god. 
Some  germ  organic  in  the  central  haze 
To  vivify  and  quicken  the  inert ; 
Some  atom-grain  of  personality 
To  sweeten  and  begin  a  crust  of  rays. 

Here  your  dilemma  rises,  man  of  mind. 
Either  ignore  your  god-mote,  leave  your  scheme 
A  vapid  thing  to  fester  on  grey  shelves. 
Limp,  theoretio,  leprous,  flat,  inane  ; 
Or  accept  something  which  transcends  your  rules. 
And  promulgate  your  germ-god's  attributes  ; 
Till  by  degrees  your  wary  pen  grows  warm. 
And  the  third  column  of  your  monograph 
Lands  you  in  purest  dogma  half-way  down  ; 
Then  the  pace  strengthens,  acrid,  on  you  flow 
Till^nu  dubs  you  scientific  pope. 
Damning  opponente  all  to  left  or  right. 
As  idiots  or  as  rascals.    Bome  herself 
Ke'er  fulminated  deeper.    Hold,  my  friend  : 
Remember  where  we  started ;  reason  and  sight. 
All  else  you  out  away.    Where  are  we  now  ? 

Your  fairest  hope  is,  you  may  frame  at  best, 

An  almost  credible  theology. 

Alas,  wise  man,  that ''  almost "  ruins  all, 
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It  means  you  poetnlate  one  thing  on  trost ; 

Be  it  the  least  division  of  a  hair, 

One  fibre  in  a  g>^t ;  confession's  made 

That  some  faith's  wanted.    Faith,  say,  in  a  midge. 

Concede  me  this — I  answer,  then  believe 

In  Juggernaut  and  all  his  monstrous  heads  ; 

Size  is  no  test  to  the  deductive  brain ; 

In  each  the  mental  process  is  the  same. 

Neither  the  gnat  nor  idol  can  be  proved, 

Ton  took  the  midge  on  trust,  accept  the  god  I 

The  nations  are  as  children,  after  all ; 

Some  blind,  some  blinkard.    Ton  or  I  of  these 

See  by  some  inches  further  than  our  nose. 

I  grant  our  reason's  keener,  but  what  then  ? 

The  contradictions  in  the  simplest  creed. 

The  reasonablest  revelation  known, 

Are  to  our  wits  and  those  of  country  clods 

An  equal  wall  of  nonsense.    We  are  lithe, 

And  they  are  lame,  but  AUas  intervenes. 

And  neither  can  o'erleap  his  barrier  rocks. 

Inform  a  drayman  two  and  two  are  five, 

He  stares  and  lounges  on.    Repeat  the  He 

To  some  great  thinker  gravely,  he  growls  out, 

"  Disturb  me  not ;  return,  0  dunce,  to  school." 

Suppose  God  said, "  Believe  that  two  straight  lines 

Could  hedge  a  space  in  ;  be  convinced  of  this, 

Or  miserably  perish.    On  this  truth 

My  church  is  founded.     All  who  contradict 

Are  lost  throughout  the  abysses  of  all  time." 

Will  reason  help  you  here  ?    You  shudder.    No. 

Dismiss  the  fancy,  and  compare  the  fact. 

How  hath  the  just  God  spoken  ?    He  hath  bound 

All  nations  at  their  peril  to  receive. 

That  perfect  God  was  also  perfect  man. 

Digesb  this  truth  by  reason,  if  you  may ; 

Reason  won't  aid ;  at  faith  arrive  you  must 

Sooner  or  later  ;  and  if  you  take  in 

One  grain  by  faith  which  reason  cannot  chew. 

You  may  as  well  swallow  a  mountain  down, 

And  lay  all  doubt  asleep,  and  rest  your  brains 

And  conscience  in  a  comfortable  church ; 

Nor  let  the  devils  lash  you  out  to  the  hills 

To  chop  dry  logic  in  the  barren  cold. 

What  follows  ?    Has  God  left  the  world  quite  dark  ? 
Have  all  the  ages  tumbled  men  to  hell 
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Along  the  lampleas  ledges  of  the  past  7 
Pitiful  boqIb,  whofie  leason  led  them  wrong. 
Is  there  no  beSfCon  ready  till  the  dawn, 
No  light  his  love  hath  saved  ns  ?    Blind,  behold 
His  affluence  dwells  among  us  ;  and  ye  torn 
And  answer, "  Show  ns  God  and  it's  enough.'* 
Lo^  Peter's  chair,  and  God  in  flesh  thereon ! 

Befnse  the  truth,  hale  down  his  vicar's  throne, 

Lead  back  the  lees  of  Borne  to  mock  and  spit 

At  the  old  venerable  saint,  whose  locks 

Are  white  with  many  winters  of  long  prayer, 

Whose  hand  is  weak  with  blessing  men  so  long, 

Whose  kind  eyes  sadden  at  your  rufi&an  deeds. 

Are  ye  oome  up  with  tumult  to  destroy  1 

To  qnench  our  only  light  and  leave  the  world 

ISyeless  and  dark— as  here  our  Easter  is. 

Destruction  is  so  easy.    God  allows 

The  fiends  to  overturn,  that  they  may  feel 

Horrible  hell  around  them  when  all's  done, 

And  awful  isolation  from  their  deed. 

But,  ah,  ye  errant  peoples  of  God's  fold, 
How  would  this  holy  f oster-motiier  Bome, 
Have  gathered  yon  between  her  ample  wings. 
And  called  you  in  beneath  her  silken  plumes. 
And  yet  ye  would  not    His  sweet  house  and  ouzs 
Is  sorely  left  unto  us  desolate ; 
And  God's  own  chosen  flower,  celestial  Bome, 
Is  chained  lamenting  in  her  Easter  dawn. 

J.  Leicester  Wabrbn. 
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I  WENT  to  hear  that  music,  in  order,  if  it  might  be,  to  rid  my  mind 
of  an  absorbing,  irritating,  personal  annoyance,  which  I  knew  it  was 
unworthy  to  ponder  over,  having  graver  and  nobler  anxieties,  but 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  dismiss  from  my  thoughts  for  more  than 
a  few  moments.  The  ignoble  vxyrr^ — ^for  it  deserved  no  other  name — 
peipetually  reappeared,  more  exasperating  and  more  persistent  after 
each  enforced  banishment  from  my  mind,  and — as  the  French  say  of 
U  naturel — every  time  I  chased  it  away,  U  revenait  an  galop. 

It  chanced  that  the  piece  was  a  quintette  by  Mendelssohn,  and  one* 
which  was  new  to  me.     It  opened  with  a  long-drawn,  sotto-voce  sigh 
&om  the  violoncello,  instantly  responded  to  by  a  n^id,  irritable,  in- 
dignant little  phrase  from  the  first  violin,  which  plainly  exclaimed : 
''God  bless  my  soul,  how  is  it  possible  you  don't  understand  ! " 

This  roused  the  other  four  instruments,  all  of  whom  endeavoured 
to  soothe  and  explain,  and  matters  appeared  to  be  getting  less  agitat- 
ing when  the  viola; — ^who,  to  speak  the  truth,  had  merely  been  re- 
peating, without  much  earnestness  and  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  way, 
the  explanations  of  the  others — suddenly  caught  up  the  first  violin's 
point  of  view,  and  exclaimed :  '*  God  bless  my  soul,  how  is  ii  possible  you 
dwfCt  understand  !  "  This  produced  a  general  protest :  "  But  we  do 
imderstand !  don't  you  hear  what  we  say  1  why  don't  you  listen ! "  etc. 
etc. ;  to  which  the  first  violin  added :  Why  that's  preisisely  what  / 
say  I  ''  God  bless  my  soul,  how  is  it  possible  you  donH  understand  !  " 

The  viola  was  somewhat  confused  at  this,  and  declared  that  the 
violin  had  no  occasion  to  be  angry,  for  that,  after  €tll,  she  was  sup- 
porting his  view  of  the  case ;  and  the  two  continued  for  a  short  time 
agreeing  very  amicably  together,  murmuring  "just  so,"  "exactly," 
"  of  course,"  in  quite  friendly  fashion,  when  the  second  violin  burst 
out  indignantly  in  his  tiun,  scornfully  remarking  that  it  was  all  very 
well  to  go  on  flattering  one  another  in  that  way  ("  They  always  do ! " 
put  in  the  double-bass),  but  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  not 
a  single  one  of  them  really  understood 

"Not  imderstand!"  shouted  the  first  violin  and  viola  together, 

"  why  we  understood  from  the  very  first  that "     "  And  so  did  I," 

said  the  double-bass,  "  I  saw  at  the  beginning  that' "    But  here 

the  second  violin  grew  quite  desperate,  and  fairly  shrieked  out,  "  God 
bless  my  soul,  how  is  it  possible  you  don't  understand  I " 

To  describe  the  fury  with  which  all  turned  upon  the  second  violin 
at  this,  would  be  impossible.    The  violoncello  tried  hard  to  interposei 
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and  even  declared,  with  some  asperity,  that  matters  need  never  have 
gone  so  far  if,  instead  of  interrupting  him  at  the  very  first  word  he 
uttered,  they  had  only  heard  what  he  had  to  say ;  he  even  made 
what  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  say  it,  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  above  the  clamour  of  the  others,  but  in  vain ;  and  his  voice 
sank  at  last  into  a  monotonous,  grumbling  protest,  which  he  kept  up 
imtil  the  other  foiu*,  who,  with  ever-increasing  violence,  continued 
asking  each  other,  all  at  once  :  ^^God  bless  my  said,  how  is  it  possible  you 
do  not  understand  I "  suddenly  came  to  an  abrupt  close,  evidently  from 
sheer  exhaustion  and  want  of  breath. 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued,  and  the  violoncello  then  repeated  his 
first  sigh,  more  softly  and  still  more  sadly  than  before,  and  as  none 
of  the  others  had  energy  left  to  quarrel  with  him,  remained  mourn- 
fully master  of  the  situation. 

Fanaticus  Germanicus. 


LAISSEZ    FAIRE. 

i     " 

**  Prophete  rechU,  Prophete  links. 
Das  WeUUnd  in  der  Mitten:^ 

Qoethe's  IHn4  zu  Cablenz, 

To  left,  here's  B.,  half-Communist^ 

Who  talks  a  chastened  treason ; 
And  C,  a  something-else  in  Uty 

To  right  declaims  on  Reason.  i 

B.,  fix)m  his  "  tribune,"  fulminates 

At  Throne  and  Constitution, 
Nay,  with  the  walnuts,  advocates 

Reform  by  revolution ; 

While  C.'s  peculiar  coterie 

Have  now  in  full  rehearsal 
Some  patent  new  Philosophy 

To  make  doubt  universal. 

And  yet — ^why  not  1    If  zealots  bum, 

Their  zeal  has  not  affected 
My  taste  for  salmon  and  Sauteme, 

Or  I  might  have  objected : — 

Friend  B.,  the  ailment  you  choose 

Has  been  by  France  refuted ; 
And  C,  mon  cher,  your  novel  views 

Are  just  Tom  Paine,  diluted ; 

There's  but  one  creed, — ^that's  Zausezfaire  ;  ^ 

Behold  its  mild  apostle  ! 
My  dear  and  honourable  confrhres^ 

Although  you  push  and  jostle. 

Not  your  ephemeral  hands, — ^nor  mine, 

Time's  Gordion  knots  shall  sunder, — 
Tom  laid  three  pipes  of  this  old  wine  : 

Who'll  drink  the  last  ?— I  wonder  % 

AUBTOr  DOBBON. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

**  So  are  jou  to  my  thoaghts,  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  Bweet^eason'd  showexs  are  to  the  ground ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  uid  his  wealth  is  found.'' 

In  a  few  days  the  Wilsons  arrived,  and  a  great  boy  with  them  who 
was  in  everybody's  way. 

I  soon  saw  that  Jane  was  still  a  good  deal  interested  in  Mr. 
Brandon,  and  that  her  mother  no  longer  cared  to  oppose  her.  I  am 
sure  he  was  not  aware  of  her  preference,  but  he  was  aware  of  our 
observation  ;  he  knew  his  sisters  watched  him  when  in  her  company, 
and  I  believed  that  if  he  coiUd  be  with  her  when  she  was  away  from 
her  people  and  from  his  he  would  be  glad.  So  one  morning,  when 
Valentine  and  Giles  had  gone  oiit  fishing,  and  had  left  word  with  Liz 
and  me  to  be  at  our  favourite  Cove  at  one  o'clock  with  luncheon, 
when  they  would  meet  us  and  walk  homo  with  us,  I  went  to  Liz  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  took  with  me  an  attractive  paper  setting  forth  that 
there  was  to  be  a  cottage  flower-show  that  day  in  a  village  close  by, 
and  when  I  saw  she  longed  to  go  to  it  (for  she  was  infatuated  about 
such  things),  I  said  I  could  easily  get  someone  else  to  go  to  the  Cove 
with  me,  and  she  gladly  let  me.  So  I  sent  on  the  basket  by  a  girl 
whom  we  employed,  ran  to  the  bathing-machines  and  begged  Jane 
WUson  to  take  a  walk  with  me, — anything  that  made  it  in  the  least 
likely  she  would  see  Mr.  Brandon  she  was  sure  to  accept ;  and  we  set 
off  together,  both  of  us  very  well  pleased. 

Jane  was  a  sweet  girl,  not  clever,  but  affectionate  and  simple.  We 
were  very  happy  that  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  let 
it  appear  that  we  were  to  have  the  two  brothers  to  luncheon.  In 
due  time  their  boat  was  beached.  I  saw  a  man  with  baro  feet  spring 
out,  take  Valentine  on  his  back  and  carry  him  beyond  the  waves. 

"  That's  Mr.  Brandon,"  exclaimed  Jane. 

VOL.  zi.  K  ft 
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"  Is  it  r'  I  said,  for  I  had  been  looking  at  Valentine ;  *'  he  did  it 
for  a  joke,  then,  no  donbt.  The  sailor  generally  takes  Valentine  on 
shore ;  for  it  woidd  not  be  prudent  in  him  to  wet  his  feet." 

Valentine  now  began  to  plod  slowly  up  towards  us,  and  Giles 
occupied  himself  some  time  pulling  the  oars  and  sails  about,  putting 
on  his  shoes,  &c.,  and  talking  to  the  man.  Then  turning  and  seeing 
Valentine  far  before  him,  he  set  off  to  follow ;  and  it  sent  a  pang  to 
my  heart  to  see  the  different  way  in  which  they  proceeded. 
Valentine,  walking  rather  slowly,  and  with  a  somewhat  plodding  foot, 
was  following  the  course  of  a  freshwater  stream  which  was  between 
us  and  him,  and  which  he  would  have  to  track  up  to  a  bridge  near 
the  cliff;  but  Giles,  to  shorten  the  distance,  vaulted  two  or  three 
times  over  this  stream,  and  so  came  on  straight  towards  us. 

"  I  wish  Valentine  was  strong  enough  to  do  that,"  I  said, 

"  One  never  sees  such  a  graceful  figure  anywhere  as  Mr.  Brandon's," 
said  Jane  :  "  look  !  there  he  goes  again." 

His  grace  was  nothing  to  me,  but  his  vigour  made  me  feel  a  little 
anxious,  the  difference  was  so  marked  between  the  two  brothers. 

He  came  up  the  knoll  on  which  we  sat,  before  Valentine  reached 
ua ;  he  greeted  Jane  Wilson  with  all  politeness,  and  then  he  gave  me 
a  significant  look  and  came  and  seated  himself  beside  me,  where 
Valentine  of  course  was  intended  to  be. 

When  Valentine  appeared,  having  crossed  the  bridge,  he  did  not 
look  best  pleased :  he  was  not  often  put  out,  but  when  he  was,  he 
always  showed  it.     Giles  did  not  rise,  and  went  on  talking,  ^reading  , 

out  the  viands,  and  helping  us  to  them,  in  spite  of  two  or  three  looks 
tkat  I  gave  him,  and  which  he  returned  with  a  certain  air  of  amused 
defiance. 

Jane  would  no  doubt  have  liked  to  sit  where  I  did;  but  as 
Valentine  would  not  talk  at  all,  she  could  talk  to  Giles,  and  did  for  a 
while,  till  he  too  fell  into  silence,  leaving  us  to  talk  together,  and 
beginning  to  hum  a  few  notes  of  some  little  German  song. 

"  Let  us  have  a  quartett,"  said  Valentine,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  Anything  tliat  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  voice  was  always 
welcome  to  him ;  and  though  I  was  very  angry  with  Giles  for  being  so  , 

tiresome,  I  could  not  possibly  help  laughing,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  i 

my  tace  to  him  to  hide  it  from  the  other  two.  ^ 

They  had  both  of  them  a  little  way  of  singing  out  of  tune,  and  I 
felt  that  now  Giles  was  going  to  be  punished  for  his  behaviour  and 
that  it  served  him  right 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Brandon  would  sing  a  solo  instead,"  said  Jane,  humbly. 
"  I  am  often  afrnid  that  I  sing  out  of  tune,  and  I  don't  like  to  exhibit 
my  defects." 

This  was  so  true,  and  so  modestly  said,  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  her  l)eing  made  to  sing.     "  You  will  sing  ?  "  I  said  to  him. 
•  "  Pray  do." 
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^  Of  course,"  he  aiurwerecL 

Jane  named  a  song  that  she  wished  for ;  and  while  he  sang  it,  I 
thought  I  had  never  heard  anything  80  sweet  in  mj  life,  and  as  it 
went  on,  I  sat  as  forward  as  I  could,  because  an  inoouTenient  tear 
stole  down  Jane  Wilson's  cheek,  suid  dropped  upon  her  glore. 

I  was  80  sorry  I  had  brought  her  that  I  could  almost  have 
cried  too,  and  I  felt  comforted  to  be  sure  that  Valentine  did  not  see 
the  tear,  for  he  was  pulling  some  bits  of  fern  out  of  the  rock  behind 
us,  and  comparing  them  with  other  bits  that  he  had  in  a  po<^et 
note-Tx)ok. 

"  That's  not  green  spleenwort,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  the 
moment  he  had  finished  his  song ;  "  you  need  not  think  it."  And 
they  began  to  argue  together  about  the  ferns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Valentine  and  I  had  found  a  great  many  varieties,  as  we  supposed ; 
but  when  they  were  spread  iu  the  note-book  before  Jane's  more 
learned  eyes,  some  of  them  were  condemned  as  young  specimens  of 
the  more  common  sorts,  and  several  as  mere  duplicaf^s  in  different 
stages  of  growth. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  when  Jane  said  that  none  of  it  was 
the  "  winder 

"  But  there  is  some  here,"  said  Giles,  "  and  if  you  really  care  to 
see  it,  I  can  easily  show  it  you, — it  is  not  a  hundred  yards  from  this 
spot."    • 

He  sprang  up,  and  I  half  mechanically  rose  when  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  me. 

"  Val,"  he  said,  "  if  you  and  Jane  will  go  over  the  bridge,  Fll  bring 
Miss  Graham  round  to  the  knoll.  It's  a  much  shorter  way :  we  shall 
be  there  before  you." 

"  Very  well,"  sftid  Valentine,  and  Giles,  who  had  not  let  go  my 
hand,  put  it  on  his  arm,  and  we  set  off  at  abrieAL  pace  in  what  seemed 
the  wrong  direction.  We  crossed  over  the  sandy  knoll,  and  came  to 
the  brink  of  the  stream  again.  He  let  go  my  hand  and  vaulted  over 
it,  fetching  a  wheel-borrow  which  was  in  the  field  on  the  other  side. 

<'  The  spleenwort's  on  this  bank,"  he  said,  as  he  returned,  ''  a  little 
lower  down."  He  turned  the  wheel-barrow  upside  down  fai  the  middle 
•of  the  stream,  and  setting  his  foot  on  it  to  keep  it  steady,  invited  me  to 
step  on  it,  which  I  did,  and  crossed  easily ;  then  he  returned  it  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  found  it,  and  we  went  on  a  few  paces,  where  we 
found  the  delicate  weed,  and  saw  Valentine  and  Jane  giving  the 
lunch-basket  to  our  girl-messenger,  who  had  come  for  it. 

Giles  laughed,  and  waving  his  hand  to  them  signaUed  to  Valentine 
to  go  over  the  bridge  and  take  our  usual  path. 

Valentine  seemed  imdecided ;  but  Giles  got  me  to  take  his  arm 
again,  and  set  forth  at  a  good  pace  with  me  over  the  sandy  knolls  and 
hollows.  "  We  shall  be  there  long  before  them,"  he  repeated.  "  He 
must  gQ  over  the  bridge,  for  he  can't  cross  up  there."    Then  we 
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climbed  a  hill,  and  as  we  came  down  to  the  knoU  where  we  were«to 
wait,  he  indulged  in  a  series  of  what,  in  talking  of  his  sister  Emily's 
laugh,  he  had  called  ''  ecstatic  little  chuckles." 

''  I  am  afraid  Valentine  would  go  up  there  after  us,'*  I  said,  '^  and 
expect  to  find  a  bridge." 

"  Then  he  would  have  to  come  back  again,"  said  Giles, "  for  he  would 
never  think  of  the  wheel-barrow  ;  and  if  he  did,  he  could  not  jiunp 
over  to  it :  besides,  it  is  such  a  slight  afiair  that  Jane's  foot  would 
break  in  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  You  are  very  tiresome  to-day ;  I  hardly  know  you  !  Valentine 
won't  like  my  not  walking  with  him." 

"  Then  he  shouldn't  have  done  it ! " 

^*  He  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,"  I  answered,  not  pretending 
to  misunderstand  him  ;  '^  it  was  entirely  my  doing.  Why  should  you 
expect  me  to  debar  myself  from  the  society  of  my  friends  1 "  I  con- 
tinued ;  but  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

'^  Jane  Wilson  does  not  care  for  me  a  single  straw,"  he  said,  as  we 
sat  down  on  the  knoll ;  ''  how  should  she  ? — ^we  have  been  familiarly 
acquainted  with  one  another  all  our  lives.  No,"  he  repeated,  "  not  a 
single  straw." 

'^  Oh,  doesn't  she  !"  I  thought  \  but  I  did  not  say  a  M^ord,  and  that 
was  lucky,  for  he  added  quite  deliberately,  '*  And  as  for  me,  I  do 
assure  you  that  I  would  rather  be  hanged  to-morrow  than  marry 
her  I " 

''No  one  asks  you  to  marry  her,"  I  exclaimed. 

''  Yes,  you  are  all^  always,  asking  me  to  marry  her !  Ifs  no  use. 
There  they  are,  a  mile  off,  skirting  the  cliff !  Even  at  this  distance  I 
can  see  how  gloriously  sulky  Val  is." 

''  No  wonder,  poor  fellow :  he  has  got  to  go  all  round  the  {promon- 
tory on  the  beach,  and  we  have  just  crossed  the  top." 

''You  will  not  tell  him  what  I  have  been  saying ) " 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  and  I  sat  demurely  beade  him,  thinking  how 
cross  Valentine  would  be  at  my  not  having  managed  better. 

"  You  made  me  do  it,  you  know ! "  he  continued. 

Giles  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  comical  side  of  things;  and  when 
he  saw  Jane  Wilson  plunging  through  the  shingle,  and  Valentine 
disconsolately  peering  up  for  us  in  all  directions  but  the  right  one,  he 
said,  "  But  you  won't  let  this  sort  of  thing  happen  again,  will  you  1 " 
Then  he  uttered  another  short  laugh,  and  finished  it  up  with  such  a 
heart-sick  sigh^  that  I  turned,  quite  surprised,  to  look  at  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  V*  I  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered,  "  except- 
ing,"— and  then  he  actually  laughed  again, — "  excepting  that  I'm  so 
miserable." 

"Oh,"  I  answered,  almost  in  dismay,  "I  hope  you're  not  in  earnest" 

"  I  can't  help  sighing  now  and  then,"  he  replied ;  •^  I  suppose  it  has 
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become  a  habit  with  me."  Then  looking  up,  and  observing  my  surprise 
and  anxiety,  he  said, — "  It's  quite  true,  I  assure  you ;  you  cannot 
imagine  how  perfectly  miserable  I  am  ! " 

I  continued  to  look  at  him,  and  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  And  it  makes  me  so  restless  that  I  don't  know  w^hat  to  do  with 
myself,"  he  went  on. 

"  I  hope,  as  you  have  told  me  this,  you  will  tell  me  something 
more,"  I  presently  said. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you ;  I  am  only  goaded  into  doing  it  now 
on  account  of  Jane." 

"  But  is  it  quite  out  the  question  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  in 
scone  way,  if  I  knew  something  more  \  " 

"  There's  not  the  least  use,"  he  answered,  "  in  my  telling  anyone 
anything." 

"  Are  you  so  very  siu-e  that  I  can  do  nothing  at  all  % " 

"  No,"  he  said.  "It  worries  me  to  have  them  all  constantly  teasing 
me  about  Jane.     If  that  could  be  prevented,  I  should  be  grateful." 

"  I  will  try;  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  question,  only  going  to 
make  a  remark." 

He  sighed  as  he  sat  by  me,  plucking  the  little  plants  of  eyebright, 
and  looking  at  their  tiny  flowers.  "  Nothing  that  you  can  say  will 
be  of  any  avail,"  he  answered. — "  Valentine  is  not  to  know  of  this  1" 

"  No,"  I  replied. 

"  Nor  anyone  else  ?  " 

"  Nor  anyone  else ;  but  I  am  going  to  make  my  remark,  and  it 
does  not  call  for  any  answer." 

**  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  listening." 

**  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  quite  improbable— quite  out  of  all 
nature — that  it  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  be  twice  the 
victim  of  a  deep,  fsiithful,  and  perfectly  hopeless  love." 

He  made  me  no  answer,  and  after  a  long  pause  I  went  on. 
*'  Women  can  often  give  some  help  in  these  cases ;  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  get  this  lady,  whoever  she  is,  to*  come  and  stay  here ;  or 
could  not  we  go  and  stay  near  where  she  is  1  I  hope  she  is  not  quite 
out  of  your  reach." 

I  said  this,  because  I  had  a  fear  that  it  might  be  one  particiilar 
person  who  I  felt  sure  wax  out  of  his  reach. 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  he  answered,  with  a  faltering  in  his  voice,  and  a 
degree  of  humility  that  made  me  hate  for  the  moment  the  woman 
I  had  in  my  thoughts.  "  She  is  for  out  of  my  reach,  and  far  above 
me  too ;  but  she  is  so  inexpressibly  sweet,  that  I  do  really  think, 
sometimes,  I  shall  break  my  heart  about  her." 

"  Oh,  then,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  I  am  certainly  \iTong.  However 
hifatuated  he  may  be,  he  never  could  apply  such  words  as  '  inex- 
pressibly Bw^eet '  to  that  proud,  cold  Maypole  !" 

I  sat  quite  still  beside  him,  considering  in  my  mind  the  lovely 
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lUBter  of  this  said  MaypQle,  and  wondering  whether  first  his  ambition 
and  then  his  love  might  have  brought  him  to  her  feet,  and  I 
thought  she  was  not  so  utterly  out  of  his  reach ;  but  while  I  waa 
considering  whether  I  would  venture  to  allude  to  her,  he  looked  up, 
and  said  with  a  catch  in  his  voice, ''  It's  veiy  unfortunate  for  me,  isn't 
it  1 "  Then  he  sprang  up  suddenly  and  said,  ''  There,  they  wiU  be 
here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Do  you  mind  my  leaving  you,  and 
going  over  the  cliffe  % " 

'*  0  yes^  indeed  I  do ;  because  the  cows  come  over  the  clifb  some- 
times, and  they  have  such  long  horns — I  don't  like  tiiem.  Do  stay 
till  Valentine  comes.  I  don't  want  to  say  another  word  about  this, 
now  or  ever,  excepting  that  I  think  only  marriage  can  make  any 
attachment  truly  hopeless."  # 

He  answered  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  I  agree  with  you."  I  was  deeply 
sorry  then.  I  oonsidered  that  there  was  indeed  nothing  more  to  be 
said ;  and  as  he  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  gazed  out  sea- 
wairdy  evidently  thinking  of  this  ill-Btarred  love,  his  whole  face  was 
m  changed,  so  softened,  and  so  full  <^  passionate  feeling,  that  the 
little  remains  of  resentment  and  reserve  which  I  had  felt  towards 
him  all  melted  away,  and  I  began  to  talk  to  him  of  various  things 
that  I  thought  ought  to  give  him  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  supply  a 
meaning  to  his  life.  He  had  reseued  so  many  fsEonilies,  I  reminded 
him,  from  poverty^and  wretchedness,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the 
world  where  somebody  was  not  doing  well  whom  he  had  taken  there. 

^  Yes,"  he  answered,  after  a  pause  3  '^  do  yon  know^  I  have  taken 
out  more  than  two  himdred  people.  I  was  counting  them  up  the 
other  day." 

So  on  that  hint  I  spake,  and  administered  a  little  of  that  harmless 
flattexy  which  an  unhappy  man  generally  finds  pleasant;  and  as  he  sat 
and  listened  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  he  began  to  look  rather  less 
moody,  till  at  last,  as  the  absentees  approached,  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  went  down  with  me  to  meet  them.  Valentine  was  exceed- 
ingly out  of  temper, — I  had  never  seen  him  anything  like  so  cross ; 
and  Jane  Wilson  was  so  detenninedly  silent,  that  I  saw  she  was  dis- 
pleased. With  great  difficulty  I  managed  to  put  Valentine  in  better 
humour,  and  induce  Jane  to  answa:  a  few  remarks  about  the  i^een- 
wort  j  but  the  walk  dragged  on  wearily  till,  turning  one  of  the  diiSs, 
we  met  a  whole  posse  of  people  whom  we  knew,  got  mingled  among 
them,  Jane  was  carried  on  to  sail  with  them,  Giles  climbed  the  diff 
and  made  off;  and  Valentine  and  I,  beiog  left  alone,  became  cheerful 
and  good-humoured  directly. 

I  felt  quite  uncomfortable  about  Giles  till  I  saw  him  again,  which 
I  did  the  next  day,  looking  just  as  usual. 

I  came  through  the  house,  and  beheld  him  and  Valentine  seated 
on  a  garden  border,  each  in  a  kitchen  chair,  Uie  back  legs  whereof 
were  deeply  embedded  in^thejnoidd. 
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That  garden  was  a  sight  to  be  seen !  It  was  full  of  somewhat 
straggling  and  neglected  rose-trees,  and  on  their  account  Giles  had 
hired  the  house,  giving  an  extra  half-guinea  a  week  on  consideration 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bud  and  graft  all  these  trees,  as  well  as 
some  miseraUe  plum  and  cherry  trees,  as  much  as  he  liked. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  fine  thing  to  know  how  to  bud  and  graft 
trees,  if  one  was  gomg  to  live  in  a  new  country,  and  I  can  (mly  say 
that  I  hope  these  trees  liked  it.  Valentine  was  sitting  before  a  large 
rose  bush,  which  was  absolutely  covered  with  h\uU :  he  was  arrayed  in 
a  gardener's  large  white  apron,  and  was  now  going  to  begin  to  graft : 
he  had  a  washtub  half  fuU  of  clay  beside  him,  and  Giles  was  kneading 
some  of  it  in  his  shapely  hands. 

"How  tiresome  of  you,  D.  dear,  to  be  so  late,"  said  Valentine, 
"  when  you  know  I  have  to  go  and  bathe  almost  directly  !  '* 

Giles  turned  away  to  his  plum-tree  with  a  lun^  of  clay  in  his  palm. 
I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  in  a  veiy  different  humour  from  that  of  the 
day  before.  As  I  came  in,  I  had  heard  him  whistling  the  air  of  the 
minuet  in  Samton;  and  I  now  saw  that  in  a  certain  way  he  was 
enjoying  himself :  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  off,  and  having  ntade  at 
different  times  nineteen  clay  puddings,  which  he  called  grafts,  all  over 
the  miserable  mossy  little  tree,  he  was  now  finishing  a  twentieth. 

He  had  got  so  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  the  tree,  that  when 
Valentine  brought  me  up  to  it,  and  I  gave  way  to  irresistible  laughter, 
he  looked  at  first  quite  surprised. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ^ "  he  exclaimed,  stepping  up  to  observe 
it  from  the  same  point  of  view.  "  I  reaUy  flattered  myself  that  it 
looked  like  business." 

''  Oh,"  I  answ«E«d,  "  it  is  such  a  wretched,  sickly  little  object,  and 
the  puddings  are  so  large ;  and  besides,  all  this  bass  and  tape  and 
ribbon  that  you've  tied  them  up  with,  looks  so  forlorn,  fluttering  about." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  tie  them  up,"  he  answered,  laughing  in  his  turn, 
*'  because  some  of  them  tiunbled  down.  Yes,  I  see  it  has  rather  a 
mtrngy  effect ! " 

The  ground  underneath  was  strewed  with  lumps  that  looked  a  little 
like  swallows'-nests,  and  almost  all  its  leaves  had  been  picked  off. 

"  Every  t^ee,  D.  dear,  in  the  garden  gwt  there  will  look  exactly  like 
this  when  he  has  done  them,"  said  Valentine  with  suave  gravity.  "  But 
now  I  must  go  :  mi  down  in  this  chair  till  I  come  back  " — ^he  brought 
up  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs — "  don't  stir.  Giles  must  not  be  left 
without  any  protection,"  he  added  in  a  loud  whisper ;  and  off  he  set. 
I  sat  perfectly  silent  for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  then  Giles  said, — 

"  This  is  all  your  doing." 

**  Yes,  I  know,  and  I  am  very  penitent." 

Something  comic  seemed  to  occur  to  him  ;  lor  he  parted  the  little 
twigs  that  he  might  see  me  better,  and  looking  me  in  the  face  said 
deliberately,  "  It's  not  Miss  Tott ; "  then  he  let  the  leafy  twi^  go 
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together  again,  went  on  with  his  work,  and  I  heard  him  laughing.  I 
could  hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  if  he  was  not  telling  me  that  it  wa« 
not  Miss  Tott  who  was  the  object  of  this  hopeless  love,  I  could  not 
tell  what  he  meant     ''  Not  Miss  Tott) ''  I  repeated  in  amazement. 

'*  Yes.  I  feel  that  you  must  have  been  speculating  about  this  ; 
and  it  really  is  vexy  hard  upon  you,  for  you  can  make  no  inyestiga- 
tions,  because  you  know  you  said,  of  your  own  accord,  that  you  should 
neyer  aUude  to  the  subject  again,  either  to  me  or  to  any  one  else — 
*  now  or  at  any  future  time '  were  yoiur  words,  I  think  %  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  for  I  underst^ood  his  hint;  "and  I  never  will — 
never." 

"  Thank  you  ;  and  so  I  thought  you  might  be  glad  to  know  that  it 
was  not  Miss  Tott" 

"  Dear  Mr.  Brandon,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ! " 

"  For  you  looked  so  wistfully  at  me  just  now  that ^" 

. "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  promise  you  not  to  do  it  again." 

I  heard  that  same  heart-sick  sigh ;  but  he  presently  said  in  his 
usual  tone,  "I  hate  to  be  commiserated.  How  Miss  Tott  would 
have  enjoyed  to  hear  my  confessions  of  yesterday !  But,  even  now, 
Fm  not  crushed  ! " 

"What  could  have  put  it  into  yoiu*  head  to  think  I  should 
suppose  her  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  %  We  never  did  anything 
but  laugh  at  her,  poor  thing." 

"  No ;  I  was  far  from  thinking  of  love  then ;  but  as  I  told  you  that 
I  was  in  London  when  I  fell  into  this  pit " 

"  You  never  did,"  I  answered,  very  much  confirmed  in  my  fear  that 
the  lovely  sister  of  the  Maypole  was  his  love.  "  Why  should  we  talk 
of  this  sorrowful  matter  any  more ) "  The  Wilsons  had  ohanced  to 
mention  a  certain  family  that  very  morning,  and,  without  any  question 
on  my  part,  it  had  come  out  that  this  lady  was  lately  married. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  why  indeed  1  And  that  reminds  me  that 
Valentine  has  been  taking  upon  himself  to  lecture  me  this  morning 
and  yesterday.  The  airs  that  boy  gives  himself,  now  he  is  engaged, 
are  perfectly  irresistible." 

"  That  boy ! "  I  repeated,  rather  indignantly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Giles,  laughing  at  the  recollection  of  it ;  "  he  can't  l^ear 
to  hear  me  call  you  Miu  GraJiamJ^ 

"  It  does  seem  rather  formal,  because  you  know  I  shall  be  your 
sister  soon." 

"  He  asked  me  to  call  you  D.,  as  he  does." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  1 " 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't" 

"  You  did  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  hate  nickna^nes.  By-the-bye,  you  don't  like  my  Christian 
name.     It's  because  ycAi  don't  like  me." 

"  I  shall  continue  *jo  call  you  J/r.  Brandon,^' 
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"  But  Valentine  is  very  anxious  that  we  '  should  like  each  other 
-better ' ;  that  was  how  he  phrased  it/'  said  Giles ;  '^  and  he  made  me 
promise  to  tell  you  so." 

*^ I  suppose  we  shall,  then,  for  his  sahey*  I  answered,  feeling  a  little 
piqued  I  felt  my  face  cov^r  itself  with  blushes ;  yet  I  managed 
to  stammer  out,  as  Giles  was  behind  the  tree,  ''  I  hope — indeed  I  am 
sure — that  Valentine  has  never  had  the  least  hint  of  what — ^what  may 
have  caused  me  once  to  feel  some  resentment." 

^'Of  course  not,"  said  Giles,  earnestly,  and  to  my  great  dis- 
comfitiu^  coming  forward  and  facing  me;  "how  could  you  think 
so?" 

He  retreated  to  his  work  when  I  turned  my  face  away  from  him. 
I  thought,  if  we  were  ever  to  be  Mends,  now  was  the  time,  and  I 
said, — 

"  You  have  never  told  me  that  you  were  aware  you  had  made  a 
mistake." 

"  But  I  am  aware  of  it,"  he  answered,  hastily ;  "  deeply,  painfully 
aware." 

"  That  is  quite  enough  to  say,"  I  answered.  "  I  shall  feel  quite 
differently  now.  I  shall  be  so  much  pleased — so  thankfid  to  forget 
it." 

"  I  thought  yesterday  that  you  had  forgotten  it,"  said  Giles ;  "  no 
one  who  felt  any  resentment  could  have  tried  to  comfort  me  as  you 
did." 

"  I  did  forget  it.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  feeling  1 — do  you  think 
now  that  I  have  no  regard  for  you  at  all  1 — do  you  think  no  human 
sorrow  touches  mel" 

I  tried  to  twinkle  away  two  tears  that  had  gathered  imder  my  eye- 
lids, but  they  would  trickle  down,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  out  my 
handkerchief  to  wipe  them  away. 

"  I  will  call  you  anything  you  like,"  said  Giles,  quite  in  his  ordinar}' 
tone ;  "  I  was  only  joking  when  I  found  fault  with  the  nickname. 
What  can  it  matter  to  a  fellow  with  such  a  weight  on  his  heart  as  I 
have  % "  And  then  there  came  a  pause,  and  it  distressed  me  to  hear 
a  sound  uncommonly  like  a  short  sob  behind  the  tree ;  but  in  two 
minutes  Valentine  was  half-way  down  the  garden,  and  Giles  had  met 
him,  and  was  making  game  of  him  because  the  sun  had  caught  his 
nose  and  made  it  red. 

"  That  comes,"  said  Giles,  "  of  having  a  complexion  like  a  lady's. 

"  Look  at  D.,"  answered  Valentine ;  "  the  sun  never  tans  her." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  ''  and  I  wish  it  would.  It  would  make  me  look 
older." 

"  You  are  afraid  we  shall  be  a  ridiculously  young-looking  couple  : 
that  is  the  fact,"  said  Valentine. 

''But  I  consider  that  I  look  quite  grown  up  now,"  was  my 
youthful  answer. 
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*'*'  You  look  seventeen,  if  jou  look  a  day/'  said  Valentine.  And  he 
continued  in  a  reassuring  tone,  '^  Youll  look  older  in  time."  There- 
upon he  took  me  put  for  a  walk,  and  told  me  with  great  glee  that 
he  had  overiieard  a  group  of  people  talking  of  me  as  he  was  leaning 
out  of  the  window  and  I  passed  with  Anne  Molton.  They  said  I 
had  a  figure  like  a  sylph. 

^'  Yes/'  I  answered,  ''  I've  often  beard  that  before.  I  don't  care 
about  it  at  alL" 

''  You  ungrateful  little  thing ! "  said  Valentine,  '^  what  would  you 
have  ? " 

"  The  reason  you  think  me  so  little,"  I  replied,  "  is  because  you're 
so  big.     I'm  nearly  as  tall  as  the  majority  of  women." 

'*  And  they  said,"  he  continued, ''  that  you  had  the  sweetest  and 
most  innocent  face  they  had  ever  seen." 

*'  I  don't  care  about  that  either,"  I  answered,  laughing ;  "for  you 
would  never  have  found  it  out  unless  these  strangers  had  put  it  into 
vour  head." 

"  Oh  !  it  signifies  what  I  think,  then,  does  it  1  Well  now,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  appearance  ?    Am  I  handsome  1 " 

"  Veiy  handsome  ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you'll  tell  me  you  don't  care  about  that 
either." 

"  I  shall,  if  you  ask  me.  But  now  let  us  be  grave,  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  mean." 

"  All  right,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  don't  believe  you  know  yourself 
what  you  mean." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  wish  it  might  have  been  my  lot  to  have  a  more 
womanly  and  mature  air,  so  that  people  would  have  expected  more  of 
me,  and  by  treating  me  as  if  they  did,  would  have  helped  me  to  be 
something  more " 

"  Ah  !  we  have  aspirations.  Hang  aspirations  ! — I  never  had  any  ; 
but  I'm  always  the  victim  of  other  people's  aspirations  on  my  account." 

"Yes;  but  do  have  some  now!  We  both  of  us  want  dignity:, 
aspire  to  manly  dignity,  will  you,  and  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
things  in  general )  '* 

"You  mean,"  said  Valentine,  exploding  with  laughter,  "that 
you've  seen  *•  V.  M.'  cut  on  the  bathing-machines." 

"  No,  I  haven't." 

"  That's  because  you  didn't  look,  then.  I've  cut  those  harmonious 
initials  on  every  one  of  them.  Now,  if  you'll  promise  solemnly  never 
to  talk  to  me  in  this  way  again,  I,  on  my  part,  promise  that  I 
won't " 

"  Won't  what,  Valentine  ]  " 

"  Won't  cut  them  on  the  pier." 

He  laughed  with  delight  when  he  had  said  this;  for  he  saw  he  had 
taken  me  in,  and  obliged  me  to  laugh  too. 
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^^  If  you  had  seen  Giles  and  me  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning/' 
he  presently  said,  '^  you  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  both  about 
our  manly  dignity  and  our  earnest  views  of  life." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  We  took  one  of  those  kitchen  chairs  into  the  lane.  I  sat  upon 
it.  There  are  some  lovely  crab-trees  in  the  lane,  D.  dear ;  Giles  got 
up  into  one  of  them  and  made  three  puddings  in  it«  Two  girls,  who 
were  going  by  with  nailk  to  sell,  stopped,  and  when  they  saw  what 
we  were  about^  they  perfectly  yelled  with  laughter.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  our  puddings  are  so  big !  I  grafted  the  lower  boughs  at 
the  same  time.  Next  year  that  tree  will  burst  out  witii  all  sorts  of 
queer  firuit." 


CHAPTER    XXX. 
"*'  Loee  not  thy  own  for  wont  of  asking^  for  it :  'twill  get  thee  no  thanks." 

FULLBB. 

As  the  Wilsons  continued  to  stay  at  our  little  seaside  retreat,  they 
giudually  diminished  our  pleasure,  and  at  last  took  almost  all  of  it 
away.  They  made  acquaintance  with  several  other  families;  they 
invited  Mends  of  then:  own  to  stay  with  them,  and  introduced  them 
to  us,  so  that  we  were  now  almost  always  in  a  large  company. 
Valentine  liked  this  better  than  I  did:  he  was  naturally  more  sociable, 
and  now  that  we  were  engaged,  and  he  was  sure  of  me,  I  did  not  wish 
that  he  should  feel  me  to  be  any  burden,  and  would  not  be  exacting ; 
so  I  took  care  to  press  his  acceptance  of  every  invitation  that  he 
seemed  pleased  with,  though  sometimes  Liz  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  would 
excuse  themselves,  and  consequently  I  did  not  go.  I  reflected  that 
he  would  have  little  chance  of  this  kind  of  pleasure  in  New  Zealand; 
yet,  though  I  knew  he  could  easily  do  without  it  when  the  tinoie 
came,  I  resolved  never  to  be  the  means  of  hastening  it 

I  thought  afterwards  that  it  was  a  pity  I  had  been  so  anxious  to 
be  obliging,  for  it  was  evidently  then  his  business,  and  more  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  have  been  anxious  about 
obliging  me ;  and  I  have  several  times  observed  that  nobody  thanks 
one  for  givii^  up  what  is  clearly  one's  own — not  even  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  done,  for  he  either  thinks  it  is  all  right,  which  is  a  pity, 
or  he  knows  it  is  net  aH  right,  and  by  accepting  it  lowers  himself, 
or  he  does  not  think  about  it,  which  is  nearly  aa  bad. 

It  was  not  Valentine's  fiiult  that  I  encouraged  him  to  do  exactly 
as  he  pleased,  or  that  he  was  already  master  of  the  situation;  and  I 
cannot  be  angry  with  him  now  when  I  reflect  how  much  pleasure 
he  gave  me  often  and  long,  and  in  the  end  more  than  in  the 
beginning. 
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I  was  quite  aware  that,  comfortable  as  we  were  in  each  other's 
companionship^  cosy  as  were  our  confidences,  and  cheerfiil  oiu*  chats 
over  the  future,  we  were  no^  what  is  popularly  called  in  love.  My 
affection  for  him  was  an  act  of  gratitude ;  his  affection  for  me  was 
partly  friendship,  partly  habit,  and  partly  pride  in  the  not  unamiable 
notion  of  an  early  independence  with  a  wife  and  a  home  of  his  own. 

All  this  sounds  very  prosaic,  and  I  know  it  was  tame  and  common- 
place ;  but  it  was  the  only  hope  of  not  losing  by  long  distance  the 
kindest  and  freshest  of  companions.  It  was  what  was  offered,  and  all 
that  was  offered ;  why  then  was  I  to  be  left  utterly  alone  in  this 
hemisphere,  with  no  one  to  work  for  but  the  people  in  my  district, 
and  no  one  to  care  for  but  Anne  Molton,  because  I  thought  we 
might  have  loved  each  other  more  ? 

I  was  only  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  by  the  seaside.  We  had  agreed 
that  we  would  be  married  late  in  January,  and  that  Anne  Molton 
should  sail  before  our  wedding,  with  three  young  women  whom  we 
had  determined  to  befriend,  and  with  the  two  little  darlings  from 
Chartres.  Their  grandmother  was  dead,  and  Giles  had  asked  Valen- 
tine whether  he  would  ask  me  if  I  should  like  to  have  them  with  me  : 
they  had  no  provision;  and  if  I  would  take  the  trouble  of  them,  he 
would  undertake  to  defray  the  expense. 

I  agreed  gladly;  the  little  creatures  were  sent  for,  and  came  down 
by  train  to  our  watering-place  three  days  before  I  left  it,  with  a 
stout  bonne.  Mr.  Brandon  went  down  to  Southampton  to  fetch 
them,  and  I  did  not  see  them  till  they  were  seated  one  on  either  side 
of  him  on  the  lee  side  of  a  bathing-machine. 

They  did  not  remember  me ;  but  the  elder  recollected  him,  and  the 
little  one  was  already  charmed  with  him  and  his  stories  and  his  songs. 
I  saw  that  they  would  be  a  great  charge ;  but  Giles  was  not  to  be 
refused  anything,  he  had  been  so  good  to  us. 

I  sat  down  near  them,  that  I  might  see  what  species  of  creatures 
they  were.  They  had  not  forgotten  their  English.  "  I  like  this  place," 
said  the  eldest ; ''  I  said  to  Nannette  that  I  wanted  to  go  across  the 
sea  again.'' 

"  Yes,*'  said  the  little  one,  "  for  now  we  can  see  some  live  ships:  at 
Chartres  we  only  saw  dead  old  things,  that  can't  sail ;  horses  had  to 
drag  them." 

As  she  spoke  she  stroked  Mr.  Brandon's  face  and  hair  all  over  with 
her  soft  hands.  It  was  evident  that  this  little  one  was  the  favourite, 
and  the  elder  sat  by  gravely  and  quietly,  not  thinking  of  taking  such 
liberties,  but  quite  at  home.  '^  Now  sing  to  us  again,"  she  demanded, 
laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  beginning  to  suck  her  thumb ; 
*'  sing  to  us  about  the  star  and  the  Holy  Babe." 

Giles  complied,  and  when  he  ceased  the  elder  chUd  said,  ''He 
makes  mo  cry." 

**  That's  because  you  are  silly.     Look  at  mc ;  I  hear  him  sing,  and  I 
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don-t  cry.  Now  tell  us  about  the  bears, — another  i^tory,  quite  a  new 
one,  about  white  bears,  but  they  are  not  to  kill  anything." 

"  What  are  they  to  eat,  then  1 " 

'*  Why,  why,"  pursing  up  her  little  mouth  and  considering,  "  they 
can  eat  some  of  those  animals  that  were  drowned  in  the  flood,  and 
never  went  into  the  ark,  can't  they  ? " 

The  ever-compliant  narrator  accordingly  compounded  a  story  to 
order — ^a  story  of  white  bears,  describing  their  dens,  their  young  cubs, 
and  their  dinners;  also  their  amusements  on  the  ice,  and  how  they 
growled  when  they  were  angry.  This  last  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  was  repeated  several  times 
with  renewed  applause.  In  the  meantime  the  French  nurse  sat  aU 
amazement  at  the  infatuation  of  the  two  young  English  bachelors;  for 
Valentine  was  almost  as  fond  of  children  as  St.  George,  and  sat 
softly  whistling  and  contemplating  them  with  amiable  curiosity.  I 
was  delighted,  for  they  were  the  freshest  and  simplest  little  creatures 
in  the  world;  and  when  Giles  obligingly  assured  Valentine  that  they 
would  never  give  any  trouble  worth  mentioning,  and  Valentine  said^ 
''  Of  course  not,"  I  did  not  say  a  word.  I  thought,  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  found  out,  Time  would  reveal  it  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  men  are  seldom  able  to  estimate  correctly  the  amount  of 
trouble  that  domestic  matters  give  to  women,  these  two  brothers 
being  both  very  good  examples  of  the  fact. 

And  now  the  day  came  when  I  was  to  return  to  London ;  it  was 
not  thought  proper  that  Valentine  should  escort  me,  I  therefore  went 
up  with  Anne  Molton.  There  was  much  to  be  done — my  outfit  to 
get  ready,  and  many  things  to  be  bought  for  future  comfort ;  specially 
books  to  select,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  cutlery,  and  everything  likely  to  be 
wanted  in  a  house  that  did  not  come  under  the  name  of  actual 
fiumitiu'e. 

I  felt  a  sort  of  pang  at  leaving  that  sweet  place  :  it  was  to  be  my 
last  sojourn  at  an  English  village  by  the  sea.  This  was  like  taking 
leave  of  my  country.  I  should  see  little  more  of  it;  but  remain  with 
Anne  in  London  till  within  a  week  of  my  wedding-day ;  then  she 
was  to  take  me  down  to  Wigfield,  for  it  had  been  agreed  that  I  should 
be  B««ried  there.  This  would  be  the  most  convenient  pkn;  for  Mn. 
Henfrey  and  Liz  could  not  come  up  to  London  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  there  was  no  need  to  consider  Tom's  or  my  uncle's 
convenience,  for  neither  intended  to  be  present ;  so  I  left  everything 
to  Mrs.  Henfrey,  and  she  arranged  that  Liz  should  be  my  one  brides- 
maid, and  that  St.  Geoige  should  give  me  away. 

The  whole  party,  including  the  children,  escorted  me  and  Anne  to 
the  railway  station ;  and  the  last  words  were  spoken,  and  the  last 
kisses  given,  with  much  laughing  and  joking  on  both  sides.  When  I 
say  words  and  kisses,  I  do  not  speak  of  any  words  but  such  as  all 
could  hear.     Valentine  and  I  had  no  private  leave-taking ;  he  waa 
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partictilar  in  his  directions  respecting  the  pattern  of  the  dinner^ 
service,  whieh  was  left  to  me  to  choose,  and  also  respecting 
the  fashion  and  material  of  my  wedding  gown,  but  no  nearer 
interests  troubled  us.  The  kisses  also  were  giren  by  the  ladies. 
Valentine  did  not  offer  one ;  indeed,  I  should  not  have  accepted  it, 
if  he  had. 

But  he  and  I  were  becoming  very  much  attached  to  each  other 
notwithstanding,  and  I  pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  his  style  of 
affection  was  likely  to  grow  and  last.  He  was  not  an  intellectual 
young  man,  but  he  was  clear-headed  and  particularly  reasonable. 
His  afiection  for  me  was  of  a  reasonable  kind.  "  Why  should  I  expect 
you  to  be  faultless?"  he  once  said ;  "  I  am  full  of  faults  myself."  And 
when  I  remarked  one  day,  as  I  still  sometimes  did,  that  I  hoped  we 
really  were  sufficiently  attached  to  each  other  to  be  happy,  he  replied, 
^  Affection  is  a  habit  as  well  as  an  instinct, — it  is  sure  to  strengthen ; 
do  not  be  afraid  of  that.  And  we  shall  soon  have  all  our  interests  in 
common — ^that  is  a  veiy  great  thing ;  besides,  I  want  to  be  my  own 
master.'* 

"  And  mine,"  I  observed.  "  I  think  you  have  aspirations  at  last, 
and  they  are  in  that  direction." 

"  Perhaps  so,  dearest ;  besides,  I  always  said  I  would  marry  very 
young." 

"  But  Prentice  put  that  into  your  head." 

'*  So  he  did,  and  good  luck  to  him  for  it." 

"  You  would  never  have  thought  of  it  but  for  him." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  I  believe  you  would  have  put  it  into 
my  head,  if  he  hadn't ;  besides,  what's  the  good  of  haggling  about  it  % 
Fll  tell  you  another  aspiration  I  have,  and  that  is  to  make  St.  George 
really  like  you." 

"  Why  what  makes  you  think  he  does  not  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  you  know  very  well  that  he  doesn't,  D. ;  besides,  I  told  you  the 
other  day  that  I  had  taxed  him  with  it,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
more  cordial." 

"  What  did  he  answer  ?    You  never  told  me  that." 

"No.  'Well  then,'  he  answered,  *you  should  not  be  alwny&talking 
about  her.  I  am  tired  of  yoxu-  everlasting  twaddle  about  Miss 
Graham.' " 

"  Then  pray  don't  weary  him  any  more  in  that  way." 

'*  Easier  said  than  done,  you  blessed  creature." 

Poor  St  George,  I  could  easily  fancy  how  painfdl  it  must  be  to 
him  to  hear  Valentine  enlarge  on  the  pleasures  of  love  and  domestic 
life.  And  perhaps  I  knew  as  well  as  Valentine  did,  that  though  he 
tried  to  overcome  his  coldness  towards  me,  he  had  never  been  really 
able  to  do  so  since  our  quarrel  in  the  woods. 

"  And  so  you  told  him  he  ought  to  be  more  friendly  and  affectionate 
tome?"  I  asked. 
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"Yes;  and  he  laughed,  and  said  you  kept  him  at  a  distance;  he 
said  also,  '  Depend  upon  it,  I  like  her  a  great  deal  better  than  she 
likes  me.' " 

I  felt  then  that  he  was  a  man  who  could  forget  nothing ;  I  had 
brought  myself  to  get  an  acknowledgment  from  him,  which  enabled 
me  to  treat  him  as  if  the  scene  in  the  wood  had  never  occurred; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  weight  on  his  heart  oppressed  him,  he  had 
shown  himself  glad  of  my  sympathy.  I  had  even  seen  him,  more 
than  once,  deliberately  try  to  be  cordial,  try  to  be  &miliar  for 
Valentine's  sake;  but  it  was  no  use,  the  old  feeling  soon  recurred,  and 
the  old  manner. 

I  thought  often  on  this  conversation  for  the  first  day  or  two  of  my 
stay  in  London ;  but  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  Valentine's 
delightful  letters  soon  pushed  it  in  the  background. 

I  helped  Anne  Molton  to  make  the  whole  of  my  wedding  outfit, 
which  was  the  more  ample  because  I  knew  that  at  the  Antipodes  I 
should  have  little  leisure  for  needle-work,  and  few  shops  to  make 
pmrchases  in.  I  also  helped  Anne  with  her  own  outfit,  and  gave 
my  three  proteg^  a  lesson  daily  in  reading  and  writing.  I  wanted 
them  to  be  able  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  write  home  to  their  friends 
when  I  took  them  far  away  from  these  friends,  and  far  away  perhaps 
from  all  earthly  instructors. 

So  very  busy  going  about  shopping,  so  very  busy  packing,  and 
choosing  merchandise,  crockery,  seeds,  books,  drapery,  and  cutlery,  so 
veiy  busy  learning  the  mysteries  of  bread-making,  crust-making, 
pudding-making,  &c.,  <fec.,  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  a  certain  little 
fact  till  an  ignorant  servant-maid  pointed  it  out  to  me. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  parlour ;  Mrs.  Bolton  was  out,  as  she  so  often 
was,  giving  a  lesson ;  a  postman's  knock  came  to  the  door.  I  tibought 
nothing  of  it ;  t^a  door  was  open,  and  Anne  Molton  met  [the  westr 
coimtry  servant-maid  in  the  passage.     "  Is  that  for  Miss  Graham  I" 

'^  Ay,  it's  for  she ;  her  don't  get  so  many  letters  as  her  used  to  do 
—do  her  ? " 

She  brought  in  a  letter  from  Valentine,  and  as  I  held  it  in  my 
hand,  I  happened  to  look  up  at  Anne  Molton,  and  saw  that  my  glance 
troubled  her.  She  was  considering  whether  I  had  heard  the  speech 
of  the  housemaid,  and  when  she  had  left  me  to  my  letter,  the  words 
seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears :  "  Her  don't  get  so  many  letters  as  her 
used  to  do, — do  her  ? " 

I  put  down  the  letter  before  I  read  it,  and  smiled  at  myself  for  the 
momentary  pang  I  had  felt.  What  if  he  did  write  somewhat  seldomer, 
was  he  not  as  busy  as  myself,  learning  all  sorts  of  things  that  were 
likely  to  prove  usefrd  to  us  both,  and  paying  hurried  visits  to 
numerous  relatives  and  friends  f  What  if  he  did  write  rather 
seldomer,  had  not  I  also  written  rather  seldomer  myself)  I  opened 
the  letter,  the  dear  kind  affectionate  letter,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
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his  not  writing  so  often,  and  hoped  I  knew  it  was  because  he  was-  so 
busy,  and  so  miich  hurried  from  place  to  place. 

It  was  a  short  letter,  written  late  in  the  evening,  and  more  full  of 
excuses  than  of  news.  As  if  I  wanted  him  to  be  always  afraid  of 
annoying  me,  or  of  making  me  uneasy !  I  sat  down  at  once  and 
answered  the  letter;  told  him  not  to  imagine  that  I  was  of  an 
exacting  tiun — that  I  was  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  his  affection, 
and  did  not  want  him  to  rob  himself  of  rest  in  order  to  assure  me  of 
its  continuance,  a  circumstance  that  I  had  never  doubted.  T 

That  was  by  far  the  most  affectionate  letter  I  had  ever  written  to 
him,  and  it  did  me  good  ;  it  made  me  feel  so  secure,  and  so  trustful. 
I  believe  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling,  that,  being  such  a  letter  as  it  was, 
it  was  almost  sure  of  an  answer  in  a  day  or  two,  if  not  even  by  return 
of  post ;  and  I  set  to  my  work  again,  after  it  was  written,  with  a 
cheerful  heart. 

But  an  answer  did  not  come,  and  when  I  had  waited  ajs  long  as 
usual,  and  two  or  three  days  longer,  I  almost  wished  he  had  not 
taken  me  so  completely  at  my  word.  But  he  was  a  man  and  I  was  a 
woman :  I  had  taken  great  pains  to  make  him  suppose  that  I  was 
above,  or  devoid  of,  all  the  little  weaknesses,  and  exactions,  and 
anxieties  of  my  sex.  He  was  treating  me,  therefore,  as  if  I  were  a 
man,  taking  me  at  my  word,  and  paying  me  the  compliment  to 
believe  me,  for  when  the  letter  did  come  (and  it  came  at  last)  it  was 
short,  and  contained  no  allusion  to  what  I  had  said,  but  contained 
a  droll  account  of  some  cricket  matches  at  which  he  had  been 
present,  and  a  compliment  to  me  on  my  good  sense,  which  did  not 
expect  him  to  find  time  to  write  as  often  when  his  hands  were  full 
as  when  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

Dear  fellow !  I  accepted  the  compliment,  and  tried  to  be  pleased 
with  it,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  shortness  of  his  letters  was  no  more 
than  I  might  reasonably  expect. 

Letters,  at  least  the  letters  of  most  people,  become  unsatisfactory 
after  long  absence.  At  first,  after  they  have  parted,  there  are  fresh 
recollections,  and  increased  familiarity  to  make  them  easy ;  but  after 
a  time,  if  people  care  for  each  other  very  much,  and  are  sensitive, 
there  are  frequently  misunderstandings,  which  would  occur  in 
personal  intercourse  and  be  soon  set  right,  but  which,  brooded  over 
between  the  letter  and  its  answer,  derive  an  importance  that  they  do 
not  deserve. 

So  long  as  people  keep  to  the  relation  of  facts  in  their  letters,  and 
think  they  know  each  other  well  enough,  all  is  ea^,  but  if  they  go 
from  facts  to  opinions  and  feelings,  if  they  anxiously  desire  to  know 
each  other  more  and  more,  it  is  very  hard  to  do  this  by  such  means. 
There  is  not  the  tell-tale  hmnan  voice,  and  the  changing  human  eye, 
to  help  thom  to  this  fiuther  acquaintance;  the  mystery  that  we  want 
to  penetrate,  the  soul  that  we  want  to  reach  with  our  souls,  cannot 
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iinveil  itself  to  ub  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  even  if  it  yearns  to  do  so^  and 
is  willing  to  let  ns  know  as  much  as  we  can  understand. 

Some  such  thought  as  this  was  often  in  my  mind,  when,  recollecting 
how  I  had  written  to  him,  I  read  his  answers.  I  wrote  from  within, 
he  answered  from  without.  I  wrote  of  what  I  felt,  he  of  what  had 
happened.  '^Ah,  well!"  I  thought,  ^'we  shall  soon  be  always 
together,  and  then  I  know  I  can  get  you  to  tell  me  whatever  I 
please.''  It  was  a  new  phase  in  his  character,  to  shrink,  as  it  were, 
from  inspection,  and  it  interested,  though  it  teased  me.  Once  he 
had  been  too  open,  too  careless,  about  the  impression  that  might  be 
made  by  his  words  and  actions;  he  did  not  sufficiently  sort. his 
thoughts  and  ideas,  but  pom^d  them  out  just  as  they  came  to  the 
surface.  Now  I  perceived  a  certain  caution  in  his  letters ;  he  was 
more  anxious  to  please  me ;  he  often  apologised  for  not  writing 
oftener,  and  sometimes  observed  that  he  felt  he  was  unworthy  of  me, 
which  was  such  a  very  new  view  of  things  for  him  to  take,  that  the 
first  time  he  advanced  it  I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  then,  blush- 
ing, I  felt  that  perhaps  he  was  falling  in  love  with  me  after  all ! 

But  by  Christmas  I  began  to  feel  really  uneasy  at  the  few  letters  I 
got,  and  their  shortness ;  they  were  affectionate,  but  restrained,  and 
I  longed  for  the  time  when  we  should  meet,  for  it  was  of  no  use 
writing  to  inquire  the  cause  of  these  changes,  it  only  did  harm. 
Sometimes  I  felt  almost  afraid  that  so  early  a  marriage  and  entrance 
on  the  grave  responsibilities  of  life,  was  beginning  to  be  an  alarming 
idea  to  him ;  but  this  notion  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  entertain 
long,  for  he  was  always  interested  in  my  accounts  of  my  purchases, 
particularly  about  the  pattern  of  the  tea-service,  and  eloquent  in  kis 
description  of  the  pups  he  was  bringing  up  to  take  with  him,  and 
the  guns  he  had  bought,  and  fishing  tackle  and  tools. 

So  I  worked  on  till  the  last  of  my  gowns  was  finished,  till  my 
wedding-dress,  veil,  and  wreath  were  packed  up,  till  I  had  taken  my 
leave  of  the  poor  people,  and  of  Miss  Tott,  the  only  acquaintance  I 
had  in  London,  and  till,  having  paid  all  my  bills,  I  found  myself 
seated  in  the  cab,  and  driving  with  Anne  Molton  to  the  railway- 
station,  to  proceed  to  Wigfield. 

It  wanted  only  a  week  to  the  day  fixed  for  my  wedding.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Henfrey  in  my  hand,  in  whfch  she  fixed  the  train  I 
was  to  come  by.  Valentino  was  in  Derbyshire,  but  he  would  be 
home  in  time  to  meet  me ;  and  she  particularly  hoped  I  would  take 
care  of  a  box  which  she  had  ordered  a  man  to  bring  to  me  at  the 
station ;  it  must  come  in  the  carriage  with  me,  and  I  was  to  keep  my 
eye  on  it,  for  it  contained  my  wedding-cake. 

Droll  that  I  should  take  my  own  cake  down  with  me ;  it  made  me 
smUe  through  my  tears,  for  I  was  shedding  a  few  natural  tears.  At 
the  station,  I  was  to  part  with  Anne  Molton,  my  dear  faithful  loving 
friend  Anne  Molton. 

VOL.  XI.  L  i« 
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Wc  kissed  each  other  when  I  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  she 
wished  me  joy«  I  watched  her  as  the  train  steamed  rapidly  out  of 
the  station^  and  felt  that  I  had  parted  with  the  only  friend  I  had  in 
the  world  who  was  not  of  my  future  husband's  family,  or  utterly  out 
of  my  readbi  aad  beyond  my  ken. 

In  two  days  she  was  to  sail,  and  as  we  did  not  mean  to  do  so  till 
about  six  weeks  after  our  marriage,  we  hoped  she  would  be  in  our  new 
home  long  enough  before  we  reached  it  to  make  it  orderly  and  com- 
fortable. To  her  were  intrusted  the  guns,  the  seeds,  and  all  the 
purchases,  excepting  what  I  wanted  for  my  own  wearing.  The  pups,. 
of  course,  were  too  precious  to  sail  under  feminine  superintendence  ; 
so  was  Valentine's  cart,  and  the  strong  little  basket  carriage  that  he 
had  boi^ht  for  my  use. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  reached  the  well- 
remembered  station,  and  looked  out,  in  a  flush  of  excitement  that 
made  me  warm  from  head  to  foot. 

I  waited  till  I  feared  the  train  would  be  going  gn,  then  I  put  out 
my  head,  and  when  I  said  I  was  to  stop  at  Wigfleld,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  bad  language  used  among  the  men,  which  hurried  me  to  the 
point  of  keeping  my  wonder  at  a  distance.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage^ 
and  being  desired  to  look  sharp,  ran  with  the  guard  to  identify  my 
luggage,  which  they  were  hauling  about  with  most  furious  haste,  and 
it  was  not  till  I  saw  it  on  the  pavement,  and  the  train  in  motion^ 
that  this  wonder  at  Valentine's  absence  returned. 

'^  Is  the  train  before  its  time  ?  "  I  asked. 

^'  Quite  oontrairy,"  was  the  gruff  answer ;  ''  it's  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  late." 

I  walked  into-  the  little  waiting-room  and  sat  down.  At  live 
o'clock,  it  being  dark,  and  Valentine  not  come  for  me,  I  ordered  & 
fly,  and  started  by  myself  for  the  house.  I  was  full  of  fear  that  I 
must  have  mistaken  the  day,  and  hoped  if  I  had  they  w^ould  not 
suppose  I  had  done  it  on  purpose  that  I  might  be  with  them  sooner. 

We  reached  the  house  and  stopped.  It  became  evident  to  me^ 
before  I  had  crossed  the  hall,  that  I  was  not  expected,  and  when  the 
thin  old  footman  left  me  in  the  morning-room,  I  felt  as  shy  and  as 
aaliamed  as  if  I  had  come  unasked,  and  their  neglect  in  being  un- 
prepared was  entirely  liiy  own  fault 

A  leisiu^ly  foot  coming  down  the  stairs,  and  a  very  rapid  one 
directly  after  (Valentine's,  I  hoped).  The  latter  overto(^  tlic  former 
at  the  stairs  foot. 

"  Come  here,  and  not  met ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon :  **  Why, 
what  does  the  fellow  mean  by  it ! " 

"  Fellow,  Giles  ! "  said  Mrs.  Henfrey ;  "  how  can  you  call  your  o^\'u 
Iwother  such  a  name  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  in  the  name,  but  there  was  in  the  tone. 

"  He  wrote,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Henfrey,  *•'  and  said  he  couldn't  come 
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home  tcHiay,  and,  of  course,  I  supposed  he  had  written  to  her  to  the 
same  effect ;  he  said  he  should.  ** 

'^  Hang  him  !  "was  the  fraternal  rejoinder ;  ^  it's  a  disgrace  to  mj 
house,  that  she  should  have  waited  at  that  hole  of  a  station,  on  sach 
an  occasion  too ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  sooliungly,  "  And  where  have 
they  put  the  poor  child,  I  wonder  1  '* 

During  the  rapid  colloquy,  I  had  just  had  time  to  advance  to  the 
door,  «nd  I  now  presented  myself  blushingly,  and  said,  '^  I  am  here, 
Mtb.  B^sfiey.**  The  words  "  my  house,"  had  accounted  to  me  for  St. 
( Tcoi^e's  uxKiBual  heat,  almost  at  the  moment  when  it  astonished  me. 
The  sudden  oonsciouaness  that  I  was  his  guest,  did  not  make  me  feel 
any  the  more  at  home,  and  I  wondered  that  I  had  not  remembered  it 
before. 

He  had  a  bedroom  candle  in  his  hand,  and  when  I  t^peared  he 
cleared  his  rather  irate  face  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could,  but  was 
evidently  vexed  that  I  should  have  overheard  the  conversation,  and 
began  to  ring  for  differ^it  servants  and  excite  a  considerable  bustle, 
with  a  view,  as  it  appeared,  to  my  speedy  accommodation  in  what  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  a  suitable  style  for  his  brothei^s  l»ide  elect. 

So  I  was  inertly  ta&en  upstairs  and  ensconced  in  the  very  best 
l)ed-room,  with  a  cracklii^  fire,  and  two  large  candles,  and  some  big 
glasses,  together  with  other  luxuries  to  which  I  had  become  quite 
unaccustomed. 

I  was  not  seriously  uncomfortable  at  Valentine's  absence ;  he  had 
no  doubt  written  to  me,  but  the  letter  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  st(^ 
me.  St.  Geoige  had  only  entered  the  house  an  hour  before  I  did ; 
he  had  been  away  three  days,  therefore  my  first  reception  was  quite 
accoimted  ifor,  and  when  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  drawing-room 
ready  diessed  for  dinner  I  felt  contented  and  easy,  the  more  so  as 
they  all  greeted  me  with  kindness. 

Two  friends  of  Mr.  Brandon's  arrived  to  dine  with  us,  and  during 
dinner  there  was  plenty  of  conversation,  but  as  time  wore  on  I  felt 
less  comfortable,  because  I  had  become  aware  that,  though  he 
talked,  laughed,  and  exerted  himself,  he  stole  a  moment  now  and  then 
to  cogitate,  and  during  these  intervals  of  thought  he  had  a  puzEled 
and  surprised  air,  which  came  on  him.  many  times  during  the  evening 
and  gathered  strength  every  time  it  occurred. 

When  two  people  are  deeply  interested  in  a  tiiird  person,  and  azie 
thinking  of  this  said  third,  they  sometimes  become  conscious  of  each 
otdier's  thoughts. 

I  was  perfectly  certain  that  St.  George,  like  myself,  was  thinking  of 
Valentine  and  considering  why  he  had  not  returned ;  we  were  both 
travelling  on  the  same  road, — ^the  road  to  Derby, — and  our  spirits 
passed  and  repassed  each  other  on  tlie  way. 

Every   one    was    cheerful    and    gay;  despite    these    thoughtful 
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intervaU,  he  contrived  to  keep  them  so.  I  talked  as  much  as  any 
one,  but  watched  him,  and  soon  found  that  he  was  avoiding  my 
eye ;  he  frequently  addressed  me  or  answered  my  questions  without 
looking  at  me.  Here  was  something  more  to  be  disquieted  at ;  he 
was  aware  as  well  as  myself  of  this  community  of  thoughts,  and  was 
trying  to  prevent  my  reading  more  of  his.  One  of  the  strangers 
began  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  turn  away  and  listen;  when 
I  was  released  I  darted  an  anxious  glance  at  him,  and,  thrown  off  his 
guard,  he  involuntarily  lifted  his  eyes.  That  peculiar  change  of 
countenance  instantly  took  place  which  often  follows  a  consciousness 
of  detection.  I  had  become  possessed  of  something  that  he  wished 
to  hide,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  face  acknowledged  the  fact. 

'^  He  will  come  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  to-morrow  morning,  of 
course,"  said  St.  George  as  we  parted  for  the  night. 

Liz  came  up  with  me  to  my  room,  for  we  had  been  told  that  a 
number  of  boxes,  six  or  eight  boxes,  had  come  for  me  and  had  been 
carried  up  to  my  room. 

They  were  marked  No.  1,  No.  2,  «fec.  And  we  got  No.  1  opened, 
and  found  a  letter  in  it  from  my  uncle ;  a  curious  formal  letter 
setting  forth  that  he  wished  me  all  happiness  in  the  manied  state, 
and  that  he  had  decided  on  giving  me  a  trousseau  in  addition  to  what 
he  had  settled  on  me,  Mr.  Brandon,  as  I  might  be  aware,  bemg  my 
trustee,  Mrs.  Brand  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Paris  to  choose  the 
trousseau,  and  he  hoped  I  should  approve  it. 

There  was  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  Brand.  She  had  evidently  taken 
great  pleasure  in  her  task,  hoped  I  should  like  her  taste,  and  reminded 
me  that  the  gowns  were  sure  to  fit,  for  she  had  old  ones  of  mine  in 
her  possession  and  had  taken  them  with  her  as  guides. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  such  a  quantity  of  grandeur  before. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  most  of  these  beautifrd  dresses 
for  a  settler's  wife  in  New  Zealand,  but  we  decided  that  I  should  wear 
a  fresh  one  every  day  while  I  stayed  at  Wigfield,  and  we  took  out  a 
sort  of  morning  robe,  of  the  softest  white  muslin,  with  a  blue  quilted 
satin  petticoat;  and  in  this  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  appear  before 
Valentine  the  next  morning  and  completely  take  his  breath  away. 

Liz  was  in  such  perfectly  good  spirits,  so  secure  that  Valentine 
would  come  by  the  nine  o'clock  train,  that  she  imparted  all  her 
tranquillity  to  me,  but  we  both  sat  up  so  late,  fascinated  by  the  fine 
clothes,  that  we  overslept  ourselves  the  next  morning  a^d  were  neither 
of  us  down  to  family  prayers. 

We  chanced  to  meet  on  the  stairs,  and  I  said  to  her,  ''  What  time 
do  the  letters  come  in  t " 

''  Not  till  the  same  train  that  brings  Valentine,"  she  answered,  and 
she  opened  the  dining-room  door  and  ushered  me  in  with  an  air. 

We  related  the  affair  of  the  boxes. 

^'  Isn't  this  beautiful!"  exclaimed  Liz. 
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*^  Lovely,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey ;  "  walk  about  a  little,  my  dear,  that  I 
may  see  it.     Wonderful,  indeed,  are  their  works  at  Paris." 

''  Valentine  will  fall  flat  when  he  sees  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon. 
''  In  fact,  it's  dangerous  for  any  man  to  look  at  it !  I  must  have  a 
screen."  Whereupon  he  took  one  down  from  the  chimney-piece,  and 
held  it  between  me  and  himself  with  affected  alarm. 

"  It's  like  a  baby's  robe,  isn't  it  ?"  he  said. 

"  A  bab/s  robe  ! "  repeated  Liz :  "  why,  it's  open  in  the  front." 

^'Yes,  but  it's  made  of  Mull  muslin,"  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey; 
*'  that's  why  he  thinks  so — and  it's  all  enriched  with  work  and  lace." 

''  But  I  think  that  fiufiy  thing  she  wore  last  night  was  prettier  still," 
continued  St.  George ; ''  when  she  came  floating  in  she  looked  like  a 
delicate  cloud  with  two  dove's  eyes  in  it." 

The  imaginary  beauty  again  !  but  oh,  how  coldly  he  spoke,  and  as  J 
drew  near  to  him  I  could  not  help  saying  softly,  '*  If  I  ever  have  a 
brother-in-law  who  admires  my  face—" 

'^  Which  will  soon  be  the  case,"  he  interrupted. 

''  And  if  he  ever  says  to  me  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  said  just 
now,  I  shall  feel  it." 

^'  You  shall  feel  it  ? "  he  repeated,  looking  a  little  uncomfortable. 

'^  Yes,  I  shall  wish,  oh,  so  much !  that  I  might  exchange  the  whole 
of  his  admiration  for  a  very  little  of  his  regard.** 

Neither  of  his  sisters  heard  this  speech ;  for  the  moment  he  looked 
a  little  ashamed.  '^  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  r^;ard 
shortly,"  he  said,  laughing;  ''I  think  you  will  consider  it  a  very 
delicate  attention." 

I  saw  that  he  alluded  to  some  wedding  present,  and  could  not  help 
blushing  as  I  answered:  '"Thank  you, — ^you  are  sure  it  is  not  a 
proof  merely  of  your  generosity?  I  have  had  plenty  of  those 
already." 

''  In  aU  discussions  with  you,  I  am  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it,"  he 
answered,  as  if  amused,  and  pleased ;  ''  no — I  think  I  may  say  this  is 
a  proof  of  my  regard.'*  Then,  '^  Valentine  is  sure  to  be  in&tuated 
about  this  blue  thing,"  he  presently  added. 

''  I  wish  him  to  like  it.     I  always  want  him  to  be  pleased." 

"  He  shall  be  pleased,"  said  St.  George,  "  or  well  know  the  reason 
why  !  What  shall  I  do  to  him  if  he  isn't )  you  may  command  me  to 
any  extent,"  and  as  he  spoke,  tiiming  his  face  towards  the  window, 
I  saw  it  change  a  little.  The  dog-cart  was  coming  back,  and 
Valentine  was  not  in  it. 

He  presently  went  into  the  hall,  and  met  the  servant,  who  waa 
bringing  in  the  letters  on  a  tray,  and  as  he  rapidly  sorted  them  I  saw 
that  there  was  not  one  for  me. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  ill  1 "  I  whispered. 

"  I  had  not  thought  so,  "  he  answered,  "  but  it  may  be  so — ^yes,  it 
must  be  so." 
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We  eazne  back  m  silence,  sat  down  to  breakfiast,  and  Mrs.  Hen&ej 
poured  out  the  coffee  before  she  opened  her  letters ;  then  she  cx- 
f^laimiifKf — 

'  ^'  Whj,  d^er  me,  here  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nefaon,  and  she  sajs 
poor  dear  Valentine  has  canght  such  a  terriblj  bad  cold  that  he  is  in 
bed  with  it,  and  cannot  possibly  come  home  till  Tuesday.  On  Tues- 
day she  thinks  he  might  come  with  safety." 

My  heart  leaped  for  joy.  A  bad  cold — ^nothing  worse,  amd  here 
had  I  been  dreading  all  sorts  of  things.  I  was  quite  angry  for  the 
moment  with  GHes  for  having  also  been  uneasy 

Mrs.  Henfrey  let  Giles  take  the  letter  from  her,  and  as  he  walked 
back  to  his  plaee  with  it,  he  read  it  through.  Then  he  went  and 
stood  on  the  rug  while  he  read  it  again,  after  which  he  tore  it  in  half 
and  flung  it  on  the  fire. 

**  You  should  not  haye  burnt  my  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey ;  "  per- 
haps Dorothea  would  like  to  have  seen  it." 

I  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  it,  but  was  too  glad  of  its 
contents  to  blame  anyone  just  then. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  thin  footman,  "  Tve  been  to  the 
station,  and  I  can't  hear  any  tidings  of  the  box." 

"^  What  box  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hen&ej  of  Giles. 

'^  A  little  box  that  Miss  Graham  1^  in  the  carriage  it  soems ;  at 
least  the  authorities  say  that  it  is  not  among  her  luggs^." 

The  cake  box ;  I  had  left  it  behind  nae  ! 

I  made  many  apologies  mingled  with  blushes.  Mrs.  Henfroy  was 
terribly  vexed,  hoped  it  would  be  returned,  had  chosen  tia.e  ornaments 
herself,  and  continued  to  lament  till  St.  George  said :  ^  Never  mind, 
when  Yal  comes  home  there  wiU  be  time  enough  to  order  snother, 
and  Miss  Graham  never  ought  to  have  been  troubled  with  it." 

He  spoke  with  an  irritation  that  I  had  never  seen  him  dii^lay 
towards  Mrs.  Henfrey,  and  that  I  well  knew  was  not  directed  at  her, 
but  at  Valentine.  Poor  fellow !  he  could  not  help  having  a  bad  oidd, 
but  I  thought  his  brother  considered  that  hardly  any  omomit  of 
sneezing  and  coughing  ought  to  have  kept  him  away  &om  his  bride 
elect. 

''  It's  IxreaGme  his  being  ill  just  now,."  said  the  moderate  Mrs. 
Henfrey. 

''  He  had  no  business  to  catch  cold,"  said  Liz. 

'^  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Brandon,  suddenly  turning  itnind  and  taking 
his  part,  ^'  his  cold  never  lasts  more  than  three  days-;  hell  be  here, 
no  doubt,  on  Tuesday  as  fresh  as  ever." 

'  He  ate  his  breakfast  rather  hastily,  and  said  he  was  going  out  on 
business  and  might  possibly  not  be  home  that  night. 

What  was  it  that  prompted  me  directly  after  breakfast  to  steal 
away  to  the  staircase  window  and  watch  the  groom  bringing  cut  his 
horse  f    I  hardly  know,  but  I  went  iiext  to  look  for  the  "  Bradshaw," 
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which  I  found  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and  had  taken  in  my  hand 
just  as  he  came  hastily  in  with  a  plaid  over  his  arm. 

''  You  wanted  this,  Mr.  Brandon ?"  I  said,  as  at  sight  of  me  he 
started  and  stood  irresolute. 

He  admitted  the  fact. 

^'  The  first  train  to  Derby  that  stops  here,  starts,  I  see,  at  10.20." 

He  looked  quietly  at  me  and  took  the  book  in  his  hand. 

*'  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  he  said. 
I  am  thinking  that  you  will  not  go  to  Derby." 
Why  not?" 

''  Unless  you  think  Valentine  is  very  ill,  in  which  ease  I  believe 
you  would  take  me  with  you." 

'^  I  could  not  possibly  do  that,"  he  answered,  hastily,  and  as  if  the 
very  idea  was  painfid  to  him. 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  Valentine  is  very  ill." 

"  No.    I  believe  he  has  a  bcui  cold." 

"  Then  why  did  you  want  to  go  to  Derby  t  ** 

His  eyes  searched  my  face,  he  looked  perplexed,  and  after  a  long 
pause  he  said  frankly,  *'  I  had  a  desire  to  go.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
why — ^it  would  disturb  you." 

"/  hiow  why.  Oh,  how  can  you  allow  yourself  to  have  such 
thoughts  about  your  brother!" 

'•'If  he  is  tolerably  well,"  answered  Giles,  evasivdh^,  "I  could 
perhaps  bring  him  with  me." 

'^  Because  he  does  not  show  a  proper  desire  to  come  of  his  own 
accord, — is  that  your  thought?  I  have  no  such  thought,  and  if  I 
had ^" 

"If  you  had?" 

"  It  would  still  be  the  last  thing  I  should  wish,  that  you  should  go 
and  hasten  him.     I  entirely  trust  him." 

Again  he  looked  at  me.  "  You  ought  to  know  him  jGu:  better  than 
I  do,"  he  said,  reflectively. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  do." 

He  put  the  plaid  slowly  from  his  arm,  and  still  thought ;  his  brow 
cleared  visibly  under  the  process,  and  at  last  he  said,  ''I  submit 
then ;  it  shall  be  as  you  please." 

I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  his  horse  sent  back  to  the  stables,  and  his 
plaid  returned  to  his  room ;  but  I  was  more  glad  to  find  that  he  was 
now  really  at  his  ease  about  Valentine.  I  had  dispersed  his  fears, 
whatever  they  were,  and  in  so  doing  had  made  myself  more  happy. 
We  passed  a  pleasant  day,  and  a  quiet  Sunday  followed ;  there  were 
no  visitors,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  I  listened  to  Mrs.  Henfrey's 
programme  of  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  sometimes  played  with  Uie 
children,  and  watched  the  descent  of  a  heavy  fisdl  <tf  snow  which  fell 
with  wearying  persistence,  kept  us  in  the  house,  and  debarred  ub 
from  having  any  callers. 
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On  Monday  there  was  no  letter,  but,  as  Mrs.  Henfrej  remarked^ 
Val  had  never  been  a  good  correspondent,  and  no  doubt  did  not 
want  to  write  when  he  was  coming  so  soon. 

St.  George  was  apparently  quite  comfortable;  he  believed,  I 
suppose,  that  my  view'  was  the  right  one,  and  reflected  that  the 
lover,  though  not  ardent,  was  doubtless  true. 

He  was  really  kind  that  day,  and  seemed  willing  to  relieve  my  sus- 
pense ;  he  read  aloud  to  us  in  the  morning,  and  was  full  of  talk  and 
argument.  I  was  a  good  deal  excited  ;  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was 
just  in  that  state  when  all  the  faculties  being  more  awake  than  usual, 
and  all  the  senses  more  keen,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  talk 
with  men  and  women  without  finding  some  application  to  myself  in  their 
words  that  they  had  never  intended.  The  children  were  my  only  safe 
oompanions.  I  began  to  fancy  that  the  servants  (perhaps  it  was  not 
all  &ncy)  looked  at  me  furtively,  with  a  kind  of  pitying  wonder,  and 
that  Mrs.  Henfrey  treated  me  with  a  distinction  which  was  due  to 
Valentine's  absence  more  than  to  my  position ;  moreover  that  Mr. 
&andon's  cheerfulness  was  partly  put  on.  He  had  not  been  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  singing  snatches  of  songs  about  the  house.  Neither 
had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Valentine  with  the  kind  of 
regretful  interest  that  he  now  bestowed  upon  him,  as  if  he  was  making 
up  to  the  poor  feUow  in  his  own  mind  for  the  suspicions  that  he  had 
harboured  respecting  him. 

He  was  a  proud  man ;  that  any  member  of  his  family  should  do  a 
disgraceful  or  dishonourable  thing  would  have  touched  him  to  the 
quick ;  and  he  little  suspected  that  I,  on  my  part,  was  thinking  it 
both  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  in  him  to  have  harboured  the 
suspicions  that  I  knew  had  tormented  him. 

**  There  i "  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  at  dessert  time,  '^  I've  got  a  nut  with 
two  kernels ;  they  used  to  say  that  with  one  such  in  each  hand  you 
could  teU  your  own  fortune." 

"  Telling  one's  own  fortune,"  observed  Mr.  Brandon,  **  would  be 
something  like  loddng  into  a  well." 

"Why  so  r' I  inquired, 

'*  If  you  look  into  a  well  you  may  see  what  you  please ;  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  you  set  the  focus  of  your  eye  to  suit — the  clouds  over 
yoUr  head,  or  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  or  your  own  &ce  on  the 
surface  of  the  water." 

"  Which  is  best  to  look  at  1 "  I  said,  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

'^  Not  the  clouds,  for  you  cannot  bring  them  down ;  nor  the 
pebbles,  for  you  cannot  get  them  up." 

"  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  be  looked  at  but  one's  own  face  ? " 

"  Our  own  faces,  seen  suddenly,  will  sometimes  tell  us  things  con- 
cerning ourselves  that  we  did  not  suspect  before,"  he  answered. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  yours  in  a  well,  dear  %  "  said  Liz. 
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"  Yes." 

"  I  suppose  it  didn't  tell  you  yom*  fortune  % " 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  so  ]    You  are  quite  oracular  this  evening." 

**  Well,  I  only  meant  that  at  present  you  have  no  fortune  to  tell. 
You  and  I,  you  know,  Giles,  never  have  any  affairs  of  the  heart,  as 
people  call  them.  Emily  and  Valentine  began  early — but  then  they 
always  to/<f." 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  St.  George,  who  was  quite  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing this  speech.  ''  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than  those  ridi- 
culous reserves  that  obtain  in  some  families ;  why  shouldn't  we  all 
know  all  about  ono  another!"  he  continued,  audaciously  appealing 
to  me. 

"Why  not,  indeed?"  I  answered,  laughing.  "I  am  so  glad  you 
are  not  a  reserved  family." 

Mrs.  Henfrey,  during  this  little  conversation,  sat  perfectly  still,  and 
did  not  even  look  up  or  betray  the  slightest  interest,  but  when  I  went 
on  :  "  If  I  ever  have  anything  to  tell  I  shall  confide  it  to  sister,"  she 
said,  "  Do,  my  dear,"  and  quietly  smiled. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

''  In  youth  we  axe  apt  to  be  too  rigorous  in  our  expectations,  aud  to  suppose 
that  the  duties  of  life  are  to  be  peiformed  with  uufailiug  ezaotness  and 
regolariiy ;  but  in  our  progress  through  life,  we  are  obliged  to  abate  much  of 
our  demands,  and  to  take  friends  such  as  we  find  them,  not  as  we  would  make 
them." — Samuel  Johnaon, 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  came  in  and  said  to  St.  George  that  both 
the  children  were  crying,  and  saying  that  he  had  promised  to  come  up 
aud  see  them  before  they  went  to  bed.  Accordingly  he  ran  upstairs 
to  them,  with  an  orange  in  one  hand  and  an  apple  in  the  other. 

Their  French  nurse  was  gone,  and  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  her 
'English  substitute,  but,  acc(»*ding  to  Mrs.  KenSrej,  led  St.  George 
such  a  life  that  it  was  wonderful  he  could  bear  it. 

They  had  been  very  low  in  their  little  minds  since  Valentine  went 
away ;  they  had  had  bad  coughs,  and  would  not  take  a  drop  of  medi- 
cine unless  he  gave  it  them.  He  had  won  their  hearts,  and  had  paid 
for  this  by  being  obliged  to  carr^'  them  upstairs  on  his  back^  because 
they  said  they  had  chilblains,  but  now  that  he  was  gone  they  had 
returned,  to  their  allegiance  to  St.  George.  Sometimes  nobody  else 
might  hear  them  say  their  prayers,  and  sometimes  he  was  called  out 
from  his  luncheon  because  they  would  not  eat  their  pudding  imless 
he  ate  a  bit  too. 

"  French  children  generally  are  spoiled,"  said  Mrs.  Henfirey,  "  and 
these  are  no  exceptions.     I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  Dorothea's  sake." 

"  Oh,  they  will  not    e  so  troublesome  with  her,"  said  Liz ;  "  and 
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depend  on  it  Giles  would  not  suffer  their  little  exactions  either  if  he 
did  not  like  ^h em — ^he  and  Valentine  both  are  quite  absurd  about 
childi^n." 

We  were  still  talking  of  these  little  creatures  when  Mr.  Brandon 
came  back,  and  went  upstairs  with  us  to  the  drawing-room.  I  took 
the  '*  Bradshaw "  with  me  to  make  up  mj  mind  by  what  train  to 
expect  Valentine  to-morrow. 

By  the  one  which  stopped  at  Wigfield  at  nine  in  the  morning  I 
found  that  his  sisters  expected  him  to  come,  because  in  her  not«  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  said,  ''  On  Tuesday  as  early  as  possible.'' 

Giles  said  he  thought  he  would  be  wiser  if  he  did  not  travel  in 
the  night,  for  there  was  another  train  at  six  o'clock  which  would 
bring  him  home  to  dinner.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  expect  him 
early ;  I  was  certain  that  he  would  come  or  he  would  have  written, 
so  I  spent  the  evening  in  tolerably  comfoi-t,  and  slept  better  than  I 
had  done  since  my  arrival. 

Tuesday  morning.  I  looked  out,  the  snow  was  very  deep,  but  at 
six  o'clock  I  had  heard  the  whistle  of  the  up  train,  and  knew  that  the 
line  was  not  blocked  up  ;  I  rose  and  dressed,  and  came  down  with  a 
beating  heart,  but  scarcely  any  apprehension. 

The  trap  was  sent  for  Valentine ;  dear  fellow,  I  longed  to  see  him ! 
I  was  told  by  every  one  that  the  snow  would  make  this  train  at 
least  half  an  hour  late,  so  I  waited  till  half-past  nine,  and  again  the 
trap  returned  without  him. 

I  cannot   describe  the  looks  of  wonder  and   alarm  that  passed  ^ 

between  Liz  and  Mrs.  Henfrey,  but  St.  George  still  said  he  had  felt 
that  to  travel  in  the  night  would  be  imprudent,  and  I  observed,  as 
breakfast  went  on,  that  he  really  was  more  at  his  ease,  and  this  again 
influenced  me  to  hope  for  the  best.  I  was  determined  to  hope  and 
trust  to  the  last  and  uttermost ;  once  to  doubt  Valentine  was  to  give 
him  up,  and  I  clung  to  faith  with  all  my  power. 

Wo  went  to  the  morning-room  as  usual.  Something,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  induced  Liz  to  say,  "  I  shall  just  run  up  and  ask  St.  George 
about  that ; "  whereupon  Mrs.  Henfrey  said  she  had  better  not,  for 
Giles  yraa  so  worried  that  morning. 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  seemed  easy  enough  about  Val  this  mom-  ^ 

ing,''  answered  Liz,  ''  and  last  night  he  said  to  me  that  he  was  sore 
Dorothea  must  know  the  Oubit  far  better  than  we  did,  and  she  felt 
that  if  he  really  had  been  worse  than  he  had  said,  we  should  have 
been  told." 

Mrs.  Henfrey  went  away,  and  Liz  and  I,  left  alone,  talked  the 
matter  over  till  we  worked  ourselves  up  to  such  a  state  of  anxiety, 
that  she  declared  she  must  go  up  to  Giles  and  find  out  why  he  was 
"  worried."  "  He  always  did  think  so  badly  of  Valentine's  health," 
she  said,  and  this  frightened  me,  and  I  told  her  that  he  had  intended 
going  to  Derby,  and  I  had  prevented  him.     On  this  she  blamed  my 
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folly ;  it  was  exactly  what  she  had  longed  to  see  him  do ;  "  but  I 
must  go  and  question  hhn  for  myself,"  she  added ;  "  come  with  me," 
and  we  both  set  forth  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  St.  Greorge's 
peculiar  domain,  a  sort  of  study  or  library  that  he  had  of  his  own. 

We  came  to  a  door,  and  finding  it  loeked  Liz  tapped.  We  could 
hear  a  man's  foot  pacing  about  within.  St.  George  came  to  the 
door,  but  he  only  opened  it  an  inch  or  two.  "  What  do  you  want, 
you  plague  1"  he  said,  but  not  in  the  least  illnaturedly ;  "  this  is  the 
thhrd  time  you  have  been  up  this  morning." 

"  D.  came  up  with  me,"  said  Liz ;  **  we  want  to  speak  to  you." 

On  this  he  opened  the  door  widely,  and  we  stepped  into  a  narrow 
room,  nearly  foity  feet  long  and  with  a  pointed  roof;  it  was  flooded 
with  sunshine,  and  had  foiur  dormer  windows  looking  over  the  open 
country,  and  showing  a  good  way  off  the  great  north  road  and  the 
railway. 

"  Is  it  the  evergreens?"  he  said;  '^ because  if  it  is,  old  Williams 
may  cut  down  every  bush  in  the  garden,  if  you  like ;  you  always 
want  a  quantity  of  garnish ! " 

"  How  impatient  you  are,  Giles !  **  said  Liz,  but  with  unusual 
gentleness.  "  No,  it's  not  the  evergreens ; "  and  she  detailed  Mrs. 
Henfirey's  remark,  and  all  our  fears  and  fancies  in  consequence. 

"  You  make  Miss  Graham  quite  nervous,"  he  answered ;  **  she  is 
not  in  the  least  so,  by  nature." 

"  Tell  us  once  for  all,"  said  Liz,  "  whether  you  think  the  Oubit  is 
worse  than  they  said." 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 
•  "  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  let  you 
go  to  Derbyf'  I  added ;  "  you  do  not  regret  having  stayed  at  home?" 

"  No ;  I  think  you  were  right." 

"  Oh,  very  weD,"  said  Liz,  as  if  now  really  satisfied  ;  "it  was  silly  of 
us,  wasn't  it  Dorothea  %  to  frighten  ourselves  so.  Look,  is  not  this 
a  curious  room  %  " 

"It  should  have  been  put  to  rights  if  I  had  expected  such  a 
visitor,"  said  St.  George,  glancing  at  my  beautiful  array,  for  I  had 
dressed  myself  .again  in  the  Parisian  robe,  in  the  full  hope  of  seeing 
Valentine. 

I  looked  about.  There  were  many  shelves  of  books,  there'  were 
globes  and  queer-looking  machines  in  this  room,  there  was  a  turning 
lathe  in  one  c<»-ner,  and  there  were  charming  easy  chairs,  and  a 
.  reading  lamp,  and  on  the  walls  some  pictures ;  but  my  heart,  in  q>ite 
of  his  assurances,  was  beating  with  apprehension,  for  the  whole  floor 
was  carpeted  with  a  red  Brussels  carpet,  which  was  quite  fi-esh, 
excepting  in  one  long  narrow  path  from  end  to  end,  where  the 
occupant  was^^vidently  in  the  habit  of  pacing^  up  and  down ;  he 
began  to  do  this  again  with  restless  and  somewhat  rapid  steps,  and 
with  his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  as  I  noticed  his  a}^)ear- 
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once,  I  oould  not  feel  content ;  his  face,  generally  devoid  of  ruddy 
tints,  was  almost  pale,  and  his  eyes,  rather  wide  open,  seemed  to  be 
troubled  with  flashes  of  an  often-recurring  surprise. 

^'  Well,  Dorothea,  shall  we  come  down  again  1 "  said  Liz. 

I  hesitated,  and  looked  appealingly  at  him,  on  which  he  said  to 
her,  "Go  down  if  you  like,  my  dear,  and  don't  be  nervous, — ^but 
perhaps  it  would  amuse  Miss  Graham  to  stay  and  look  at  my  pictures; 
she  never  saw  my  room  before." 

Liz  went  off,  and  still  he  paced  up  and  down,  and  I  dared  not 
question  him,  but  as  I  moved  to  look  at  a  portrait  of  a  lady  "whose 
likeness  to  him  was  very  apparent,  he  came  to  my  side.  '^  That's 
my  mother,''  he  said ;  "  you  see  her  face  is  full  of  prophecies,  but 
none  of  them  have  come  true.  She  is  always  promising  me  peace, 
and  sometimes  joy. — ^You  were  frightened  when  you  came  up  % " 

"  Yes." 

"  My  own  aflairs  are  alone  what  make  me  so  wretched.  I  told  you 
about  a  certain  misfortune  that  had  befallen  me." 

"  Yes.     I  am  so  grieved  about  it." 

''So  now  you  can  be  at  ease.  I  assure  you  it  was  only  about 
myself  that  I  was  so  horribly  worried  this  morning.     I  am  afraid  I 

am  losing  the  mastery  over  myself  altogether ^as  for  my  temper ! 

It's  all  that  illstarred  love." 

"You  talk  of  a  man's  love  as  if  it  was  an  awful  and  terrible 
thing." 

"  So  it  is  sometimes.  The  first  woman  I  loved  always  made  me 
feel  that  I  was  a  fool.  As  for  my  last  love,  she  has  sometimes  said 
to  me  very  cruel  things.  She  has  the  power  so  completely  to  make 
me  take  her  view  of  what  I  am,  that  I  often  feel  as  if  I  must  be  a 
sneak.     No,  not  exactly  that." 

"And  yet  you  actually  said  to  me  that  she  was  inexpressibly 
sweet." 

"  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  her  doing,  it  must  have  been 
my  own  self-consciousness,"  he  replied. 

"  I  hate  that  woman,"  I  answered,  deliberately,  and  I  felt  at  the 
moment  almost  as  if  it  lightened,  such  flashes  of  anger  seemed  to  come 
darting  out  of  my  eyes.  "  Yes  I  do,"  I  repeated,  when  he  looked  at 
me  with  amazement ;  "  I  know  it's  very  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
and  I  cannot  feel  any  special  desire  to  try."  Thereupon,  when  I 
found  that  surprise  at  this  unexpected  outbreak  of  mine  had  so  &r 
dissipated  his  tragic  feelings  as  actually  to  make  him  smile,  I  was 
obliged  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  two  or  three  tears,  and  when  I 
had  said  something  apologetic,  to  which  he  made  no  answer,  I  moved 
forward  to  look  at  another  picture,  on  which  he  presently  said, — 

"  This  is  a  curious  room,  is  it  not  ?  Mr.  Mortimer  had  it  done  up 
for  me  when  I  was  of  age.  Dear  old  man  I  it's  extraordinary  how  fond 
he  was  of  me.     He  wanted  to  keep  me  with  him." 
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"  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  extraordinary;  but  let  me  look  at  Valen- 
tine's mother  again.     What  a  dear  face  it  is !'' 

Then  aa  I  went  nearer,  and  a  sunbeam  stealing  over  the  picture 
made  it  appear  to  smile  on  me,  there  was  suddenly  a  strange,  almost 
an  awful  thump  at  the  door.  For  the  moment  it  startled  me,  and 
when  it  was  repeated,  St  George  said, ''  It's  only  Smokey,  he  is  very 
frequent  in  his  visits  just  now."  He  went  to  the  door,  and  the  great 
beast  came  slinking  in.  ''  He  knocks  with  his  tail,"  said  the  master, 
partly  addressing  his  vassal ;  and  he  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  and  let 
the  creature  put  his  paws  on  the  arm  of  it,  and  look  at  him. 

'^  You'd  much  better  keep  your  distance,"  said  Giles,  addressing  him 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a  man ;  ^'  it  only  makes  you  more  imeasy, 
you  know ;  you  shouldn't  try  to  investigate  matters  you  can't  imder- 
stand."  The  dog,  with  his  head  laid  along  his  master's  shoidder, 
snuffled  and  whined  a  little,  and  tried  to  get  St.  George  to  rise,  and 
when  he  would  not,  coiled  himself  at  his  feet,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "  he  does  not  know  that  you  are  out  of 
spirits ! " 

'^  He  feels  that  I  can't  sleep  at  night,  and  that  makes  him  restless 
and  uneasy.  But  if  you  bark  again  and  howl  as  you  did  last  night 
you  must  be  sent  to  the  £Etrm.     Do  you  hear  that,  my  dog) " 

Smokey  gave  his  master  two  or  three  little  submissive  yaps. 

''No,  he  does  not  know  anything,"  continued  his  master,  ''but 
he  feels  something.  The  greater  life  somehow  affects  and  troubles 
his  lesser  thought.  I  always  respect  his  desire  to  investigate,  but  I 
am  sure  he  is  sagacious  enough  not  to  be  satisfied  now.  Surely  you 
must  know  of  the  common  experience  in  families,  that  their  dogs 
howl  distressfully  when  there  is  death,  or  even  great  danger  of  it,  in 
their  houses  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  have  frequently  heard  of  that." 

"  Then  this  dog  (and  some,  indeed  many,  others)  goes  a  step  be- 
yond the  common  cur;  he  howls  also  when  I  am  miserable. 
Smokey ! " 

Smokey  sprang  up  with  a  sudden  bound. 

"  There's  a  cat  on  the  stable  roof! — He  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  bark 
at  all  strange  cats,  but  he  does  them  no  damage.  There  now,  I  shall 
get  rid  of  him  for  awhile,"  he  went  on,  as  the  dog  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  dashed  down  stairs. 

Then  while  I  went  back  to  look  at  his  mother's  picture,  I  managed 
to  say,  "  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  I  think  you  are  now  &r  more 
easy  and  confident  than  I  am  about  Valentine.  For,  after  all,  it  cer- 
tainly is  strange  that  he  does  not  either  come  qr  write." 

"The  reason  I  feel  easier  is,  that  I  sent  a  telegram  yesterday 
night  to  Derby,  and  the  night  before,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh  I  what  were  the  answers,  and  what  induced  you  not  to  tell 
me  before  1 " 
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"  The  first  was,  *Have  we  reoeiyeda  true  account  of  Valentine's' ill- 
ness 1 '     The  answer  was,  '  Yes.     He  is  up  and  much  better/  " 

"  Surely  that  is  very  reafisuring.     And  the  second  I" 

"  The  answer  to  the  second  was,  *  I  am  coming.* " 

''Yes,  oi  course,  dear  fellow,  he  is  coming,— -but  what  was  the 
ijUfestion  I " 

''The  question  will  show  that  I  was,  as  you  say,  siuprised — it 
wasy  '  Msike  me  understand  this/  But  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  ne^er  distrusted  him  for  a  moment,  and  I  did  only  for  a  time.'* 

"  Then  he  will  come  this  evening  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  kind  you  have  been  !  You*  have  taken  care  that  in  his  case 
'  the  course  of  true  love '  shall  for  once  '  run  smooth.' " 

*'Hav€ir' 

"  You  know  you  have  ! " 

"  But  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so  !  " 

"  I  do  say  so  ;  and  I  say  there  is  hardly  any  thing  I  would  not  d^* 
to  set  this  trouble  of  yours  right  again." 

He  paced  up  and  down  once  more ;  then  as  he  reached  the  place 
wh&ce  I  stood,  he  said,  "  No  one  knows  of  this  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not !  " 

"  No  one  ever  shall  ? " 

"  No  ;  not  even  c^tenoards" 

"  Well,  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  you  up  h^e,  when  no  doubt  you  have 
so  much  to  do.     Shall  I  take  you  downstairs  1 " 

I  felt  that  I  was  dismissed,  and  I  said  I  could  easily  find  my  way 
down,  he  need  not  come  with  me.  Whereupon  he  opened  the  door^ 
and  as  I  walked  away  I  heard  him  lock  it  behind  me. 

I  did  not  tell  the  two  sisters  about  these  telegrams ;  one  had  cleaily 
not  been  confided  to  me  because  I  had  not  supposed  Valentine  to  be 
worse  than  Mrs.  Nelson  had  said.  The  other  disturbed  me,  both 
question  and  answer,  even  though  Valentine  had  so  distinctly  said  he 
was  coming. 

That  was  a  restless  day.  I  longed  for  six  o'dock  with  indescrib- 
able faintings  of  heart.  Liz  could  settle  to  nothing.  Mrs.  Henfrey, 
who  was  having  the  wholft  of  the  feanily  piate  duly  cleaned  for  die 
great  occasion^  sometimes  brought  in  some  precious  old  heirloom  as 
shortly  to  be  mine.  "  AU  the  plate,"  she  observed,  "  belongs  either  to 
Giles  or  Valentine,  and  it  wiU  soon  have  to  be  divided;  but  excepting 
a  few  spoons  and  forks  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it,  even  where 
there  is  no  crest,  for  I  knew  all  our  plate  long  before  the  later  Mr. 
Brandon's  was  mixed  with  it  by  Giles's  mother."  She  went  to  the 
window  from  time  to  time  :  "  It's  lucky  I  ordered  the  calves'  feet  on 
Saturday,"  she  observed,  "  and  had  the  turkey  boned." 

"  Don't  tease  Dorothea.,"  said  Liz  kindly ;  "  she  has  a  headache." 

"  I  like  to  hear  it,"  was  my  reply ;  it  seemed  so  completely  to  take 
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for  granted  ihat  the  wedding  break&st  ironld  be  <^aten  on  the  ap< 
pointed  day  that  it  comforted  me. 

I  was  thankful  when  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  I  passed 
through  the  dining-room  on  purpose  to  see  whether  a  chair  and  cover 
had  been  placed  in  token  that  Valentine  was  expected. 

I  derived  comfort  from  seeing  these  preparations  and  froth  seeing 
the  trap  set  forth  again.  Then  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  dress,  and 
well  knowing  that  I  should  be  told  the  instant  he  came  in,  I  sat  there 
in  bridal  white  till  after  I  had  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train  and  the 
returning  wheels  of  the  trap. 

No  one  came  to  me.  I  felt  sick  and  trembled  slightly,  but  had  no 
inclination  to  shed  tears ;  at  length,  thinking  I  heard  whispering 
outside,  I  opened  my  door  and  saw  Mrs.  Henfrey,  Liz,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
standing  near  it.  The  latter  advanced  and  gravely  offered  his  arm, 
saying,  with  quiet  steadiness  of  manner,  ''Now,  my  dear,  shall  we  go 
down  to  dinner  1" 

Oh,  those  words, ''  my  dear,''  what  a  world  of  meaning  there  was  in 
them  to  my  trembling  heart !  They  seemed  plainly  to  tell  me  that  he 
acknowledged  my  claim  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  but  I  felt 
that  in  uttering  them  he  thought  the  chance  of  my  entering  it  was 
but  small.  I  went  down  with  him  in  silence,  and  trembling  to  a 
degree  that  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  walk.  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Liz 
were  perfectly  silent  during  dinner  and  hardly  ate  anything ;  Mr. 
Brandon  and  I,  though  we  felt  so  much  more  keenly,  contrived  to  eat 
and  to  speak  a  little  for  the  sake  of  appearances  before  the  servants. 
We  went  into  the  drawing-room  as  usual,  and  there,  relieved  from 
restraint,  Liz  cried  quietly  in  a  comer,  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  sighed 
incessantly  \  I  was  trembling  with  dread  and  excitement,  but  could 
not  sit  a  moment  unoccupied,  and  went  on  with  some  knitting  with 
feverish  restlessness  till  I  heard  at  a  distance  soimds  like  faint  music 
coming  across  the  snow ;  it  was  very  sweet — a  voice,  I  thought ;  and 
presently  the  opening  of  a  door  made  it  distinct  enough  for  me  to 
recognise  it.     Mr.  Brandon  was  singing  to  the  children. 

I  laid  down  my  work  and  wandered  away  towards  the  sound,  as  to 
something  that  might  occupy  my  mind  a  little  and  distract  it  irom. 
itself. 

The  nursery  door  was  ajar;  I. entered,  saw  the  elder  child  just 
finishing  her  supper  and  the  little  one  sitting  on  St.  Geoi^e's  knee 
with'  shoes  and  socks  off,  and  the  moment  I  entered  she  made  a  cry- 
ing &ce.  She  had  been  promised  that  Monsieur  Valentine  would 
Gome  and  see  her,  and  he  did  not  come ;  he  was  very  naughty, 
Monsieur  Valentine,  and  she  should  tell  him  so. 

Valentine's  little  dog  lay  on  the  rug,  and  now  and  then  made  a 
yapping  noise  in  his  ideep.  ''  He's  dreaming,"  said  Frances,  and  St. 
George  said  it  was  time  they  were  dreaming  too.  "But  I  haven't 
got  anything  to  dream  about/'  said  Nannette^  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
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"  and  my  foots  are  so  cold ;  **  she  had  been  pressing  her  pretty  little 
fat  feet  against  the  nursery  guard ;  but  perhaps  he  saw  that  I  wanted 
him,  for  he  left  the  nursery  with  me,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  to  the 
drawing-room  and  sing  and  let  me  play  for  him.  I  wanted  something 
to  do. 

The  intense  anxiety  that  was  now  beginning  to  overwhelm  me  was 
shared,  I  was  certain,  by  him,  and  by  him  only ;  neither  of  his  sisters 
had  admitted  a  single  thought  other  than  that  Valentine  was  ilL 

T  felt  that  he  was  very  desirpus  that  night  to  comfort  and  quiet  my 
mind,  and  as  we  went  to  the  drawing-room  again  he  reminded  me  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  which  made  traffic  troublesome  and 
perhaps  in  some  places  impossible,  and  then  he  made  the  welcome 
suggestion  that  we  might  have  a  telegraphic  message.  I  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  but  soon  foimd  that  my  hands  were  trembling  too  much  to 
make  playing  possible;  then  I  went  to  the  nursery  again  and  saw  the 
children  put  to  bed,  and  watched  them  in  their  little  beds  till  Uiey 
fell  asleep;  after  that  I  sat  as  patiently  as  I  could  in  the  drawing-room 
till  our  usual  bed-time;  and  then  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Liz,  wearied  both 
by  their  own  anxiety  and  my  restlessness,  rose  to  retire,  and  so  did  I. 

But  I  .could  not  sleep  of  course,  and  did  not  mean  to  imdress ;  I 
knew  that  about  midnight  there  was  a  parliamentary  train  which 
stopped  at  G.,  a  place  about  eight  mUes  off,  and  I  resolved  to  sit  up 
and  wait  till  all  hopes  of  Valentine's  coming  by  it  were  over. 

I  think  about  an  hour  may  have  passed,  when  finding  that  my 
watch  had  stopped  I  stole  down  again  to  the  drawing-room  to  look  at 
the  clock  there,  and  to  my  surprise  found  the  lamps  alight  and  St. 
George  with  his  feet  on  the  fender  reading. 

At  sight  of  me  he  betrayed  not  the  least  surprise,  but  spoke  cheer- 
fully and  even  smiled. 

''  You  wished  to  sit  up  for  the  last  train  no  doubt;  do  you  know,  I 
feel  a  strong  conviction  that  he  will  come  by  it  %  And  I  have  sent  to 
G.  to  meet  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you." 

He  again  spoke  of  the  deep  fall  of  snow,  then  he  gave  me  a  book 
which  he  said  was  interesting,  and  began  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down 
the  room,  but  observing  that  I  was  quite  imable  to  read  he  shortly 
came  up  to  me,  took  the  book  out  of  my  hand  and  leaning  one  elbow 
on  the  mantel-piece,  began  to  read  aloud  out  of  the  bulgy  Greek 
Testament  that  I  remembered  his  possessing  on  board  the  ''  Curlew." 
He  read  in  a  quiet  steady  voice,  which,  though  very  low  and  soft,  was 
free  from  any  expression  of  emotion;  it  quieted  my  overwrought 
nerves,  with  the  only,  the  eternal  history,  and  hope,  that  then  I  wa& 
in  a  state  to  listen  to. 

He  closed  it  at  last.  "  You  are  very  patient,"  he  said,  gently ; 
"  come  to  the  window." 

His  senses  had  been  quicker  than  mine^  for  when  he  drew  aside  the 
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curtains  I  could  hear  the  oncoming  of  the  distant  train,  which  had 
already  stopped  at  G.  and  was  rapidly  speeding  towards  us. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  the  ground  was  very  deep  in 
snow,  and  the  black  trees  looked  awful  in  the  stillness ;  we  saw  the 
two  red  glaring  eyes  of  the  engine  as  it  sped  past  and  the  black 
carriages  behind.  Oh,  how  earnestly  I  prayed  then  that  I  might  soon 
see  the  man  I  was  waiting  for  1  but  I  have  lived  to  thank  God  that 
all  my  prayers  have  not  been  answered. 

Looking  out,  not  speaking  a  word,  good  or  bad,  my  heart  beating 
and  hands  trembling,  I  remained  a  long  time,  till,  conscious  of  a  very 
faint  sound  some  way  off,  I  turned,  and  saw  Mr.  Brandon  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  nostrils  dilated,  standing  with  one  hand 
raised,  gazing  towards  the  open  drawing-room  door  and  listening. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  outside  and  a  faint  howling  from  one  6f  the 
dogs,  then  a  distant  door  was  softly  opened,  and  footsteps  passed 
along  the  darkened  hall. 

My  heart  beat  wildly ;  I  hated  its  audible  noise,  because  for  all  my 
listening  it  confused  the  sounds  below.  Thei'e  was  a  foot  on  the  stairs, 
a  slow,  heavy  foot,  and  something  hard  seemed  now  and  then  to  strike 
against  the  banisters ;  at  last  one  man  only  entered  the  room — the 
groom — and  he  had  a  deal  box  in  his  hands. 

Neither  of  us  spoke. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  began  the  man  in  a  tone  of  the  htunblest 
apology,  "  Mr.  Mortimer-sir-he  wasn't  there,  but  I  brought  this  box 
on  that  they  took  up  into  the  north  by  mistake ;  it  came  down  by 
the  first  train  this  morning." 

My  wedding  cake  come  back  again ! 

"  You  can  set  it  down,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  and  when  the  man  had 
shrunk  out  of  the  room,  I  looked  at  him  and  he  looked  at  me. 

What  deadly  fright  and  dread  he  saw  in  my  face  I  cannot  tell,  nor 
what  pity  troubled  him  for  the  forlorn  creature  standing  mute  before 
him,  but  his  &ce  changed  and  paled  till  even  his  lips  were  white  and 
his  large  eyes  became  dilated,  and  his  whole  frame  shivered  as  if 
gome  f^ost-bitten  blast  was  blowing  upon  him. 

I  moved  a  little  nearer  and  said  in  a  whisper,  for  my  voice  was 
gone,  "  Do  you  think  he  is  dead  ]"  I  looked  at  him  eagerly,  hungrily 
for  an  ailswer,  and  he  turned  away  his  face  from  me,  and  muttered 
hoarsely,  "  No." 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

"  The  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  This  is  the  wozst" 

King  Lear, 

I  KKM EMBER  putting  mj  hauds  to  my  eyes,  and  feeling  a  longii^ 
dcBirc  to  shed  tears ;  but  I  had  no  tears  to  shed,  and  was  very  sick 
and  cold. 

I  went  back  to  the  fire,  which  was  burning  dim,  and  sat  cowering; 
ovcr  it  as  if  it  could  supply  the  warmth  that  had  died  out  of  me. 
Mr.  Brandon  did  not  speak,  or  take  any  notice  of  me ;  he  was  writing: 
a  letter  in  urgent  haste,  and  when  he  had  directed  it  he  dashed  down 
the  pen,  came  quickly  to  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  and  drew  from  under  it 
a  riding-whip,  scarf,  and  overcoat. 

All  this  was  very  quickly  done,  and  his  i*esolute  face,  heightened 
colour,  and  flashing  eyes  helped  me  to  the  meaning  of  it.  He  had 
prepared  bef(»^hand  for  a  joiumey  in  case  this  train  did  not  brings 
back  Valentine.  Now  he  was  resolved  to  fetch  him  back,  whether  he^ 
would  or  no. 

"  You  will  now  go  to  bed,  I  hope  V*  he  said  to  me. 

I  asked  if  he  was  going  to  Derby. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  resolutely,  "  I  must :  there  is  not  a  moment  ta 
be  lost.**  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  went  on,  saying,  '^  And  black  ai^ 
things  look,  I  hope  you  will  try  not  to  judge  Valentine  till  you  hear 
something  from  me." 

I  summoned  what  force  I  had  to  say,  "  Your  going  will  not  be  far 
ray  good,  unless  you  will  first  hear  what  I  wish  to  say  about  it." 

He  looked  as  if  impatience  almost  mastered  him  }  but  he  sat  down^ 
and  I  could  see  that  down  to  his  very  finger-ends  his  nerves  were 
thrilling  with  the  longing  desire  to  be  off. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  just  man — 


»i 


He  looked  amazed  at  this  beginning. 

"So  I  hope  you  will  be  just  to  me.** 

"  To  you  ] "  he  repeated,  faintly. 

"  Yes,  to  me.  I  have  no  friends,  and  my  brother  would  take  no 
.  notice,  poor  fellow,  if  the  wedding-day  should  pass  over  and  my  name 
remain  as  it  is  ;  my  father  is  so  far  away." 

"  I  don't  know  what  this  means ;  say  something  more." 

"  I  say,  then,  that  I  know  you  are  a  loving  brother ;  but  I  believe 
that,  above  his  chance  of  happiness,  you  desire  that  Valentine  should 
yield  to  duty  and  honour." 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  Derby  because  you  think  he  is  dying,  foir 
others  would  have  informed  us  of  that." 

No  answer. 

"  Nor  ill ;  for  then  he  would  have  written  himself." 
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Still  no  answer. 

^'  But  you  are  going  because  you  believe  that  his  heart  &ils  him  at 
.the  last  moment,  and  he  dare  not  come  home  beoause  he  will  not 
marry  me.  I  know  what  you  suffer  in  the  prospeot,  for  I  am  your 
invited  guest,  come  here  on  purpose,  for  your  sister's  oonyenience,  to 
be  married  to  your  brother,  yoru  yourself  giving  me  away.  Bo  not 
think  that  I  make  light  of  that.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  should  feel  it 
keenly.  But,  Mr.  Brandon  (I  said  I  knew  you  were  just),  I  appeal  to 
you  to  be  kind,  and  I  trust  to  your  sense  of  duty  and  yotir  honour 
not  to  sacrifiee  me.  Valentine  has  been  cruel  already  to  leave  me  so 
long  in  anxiety  about  him ;  but  Ihat  would  be  nothing  to  your  cruelty 
if  you  went  to  him  and  represented  all  that  you  have  done  far  him 
and  all  that  he  owes  to  you,  and  the  disgrace  that  would  accrue  to 
him,  and  the  pain  to  your  pride  and  your  affection,  if  he  shoidd  act 
unworthily,  and  if,  between  entreaties  and  commands,  vou  &ot  him  to 
n*am  wiJ.  you  a^d  n^  me  agaiBHt  hi«  will" 

^  If  he  wants  such  persuasion,''  muttered  Giles,  between  his  clenched, 
teeth^  ''he  is  a  villain  whom^  but  for  his  father's  sake,  I  could  disown. 
He  must  come  ]  he  will ;  he  shall ! " 
Not  at  your  bidding." 

Yob,  at  my  bidding,  nemustbein&tuatednow;  but  once  married 
to  you,  even  at  my  instance,  he  would  bless  me  ever  after." 

''  I  say  again,  do  ndt  be  cruel  to  me ;  do  not  sacrifice  me  to  him. 
Forgot  ior  a  little  while  how  mnch  you  care  for  Valentine,  and  consider 
my  happiness  as  if  I  were  as  dear  to  you  as  he  is." 

He  seemed'  to  feel  tiiis  appeal  in  every  fibre  of  his  frame :  he  set 
his  hpB,  and  the  colour  forsook  his  face ;  but  it  retained  its  resolute 
expression,- and  he  could  not  look  at  me,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
vrall  alxyve  my  head. 

-''  Would  it  be  sacrificing  you,"  he  said,  wil^  a  faltering  in  his  voice 
that  in  a  woman  would  have  been  the  prelude  to  tears — ''  would  it 
be  sacrificing  you  to  marry  yon  to  the  man  whom  you  love  ?  " 

I  oould  not  answer.  The  man  wkym  you  love!  Why  did  I  love  and 
care  for  him  ? — only  afi  the  result  of  his  love  for  me.  But  I  could  not 
look  his  brother  in  the  &oe  and  tell  him  so :  it  would  have  been  too 
cruel.  After  all,  his  absence  was  unaccounted  for :  while  we  were 
disouasing  his  possible  falsity,  he  might  be  dying  in  some  wayside 
inn,  or  buried  deep  in  a  snow-^Lrift,  his  last  thoughts  having  been 
of  me. 

blinking  of  this — and  it  was  well  I  did — a  sudden  passion  of  tears 
came  to  my  relief,  and  I  covered  my  fiftce  with  my  hands,  and  repented 
of  what  I  had  said,  and  bemoaned  my  own  unkindness  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  believe  I  reproached  Giles  for  having  first  suggested 
to  me  a  doubt  as  to  Valentine's  honour.  I  repudiated  any  such  doubt 
for  myself;  said  I  had  altered  my  mind,  and  implored  him  if  he  found 
Valentine  living  not  to  tell  him  that  I  had  ever  entertained  one. 

M  M  2 
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Beooming  more  calm,  and  as  he  left  me  to  recover  myself  without  a 
word  of  comfort  from  him,  I  looked  up ;  he  was  standing  still  as  a 
statue,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  before — ^not  directing  his  eyes  towards 
me,  but  raising  them  above  my  head. 

Often  in  after-years,  when  I  sat  between  him  and  Valentine,  I  saw 
again  the  expression  that  then  met  my  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  the  reflection  of  some  inward  thought  which  he  wtfB  brooding 
over :  it  must  have  been  a  good  thought,  for  it  irradiated  his  face ; 
it  made  me  feel  a  sudden  trust  in  him ;  and  as  one  looks  at  a  picture 
of  a  saint  holding  heavenly  conmiunion,  or  an  angel  with  a  brow  of 
more  than  mortal  tenderness  and  calm,  I  looked  at  him,  till,  conscious 
of  my  silence,  he  brought  down  his  eyes  to  meet  mine,  and  instantly 
the  opening  in  the  clouds  that  had  shown  such  a  glimpse  of  bright- 
ness was  closed,  and  the  face  resumed  its  usual  expression  of  keen 
intelligence  and  penetration. 

The  drawing-room  clock  struck  two,  and  he  started  forward  and 
snatched  up  his  whip ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  leave  the  room  with- 
out speaking  to  me,  but  he  did  not ;  he  gave  himself  time  to  tell  me 
shortly  and  quickly  that  now  he  must  go ;  that  whatever  happened  I 
should  hear  by  telegraph  everything  that  he  could  tell  me ;  and  then, 
as  if  reluctantly,  he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  he  should  remember 
my  appeaL 

So  saying,  and  requesting  that  I  would  now  go  to  bed  and  try  to 
take  some  rest,  he  left  the  room  and  went  quickly  downstairs.  I 
heard  him  unlock  and  open  the  back  door,  and  then  I  heard  the 
swing  of  the  stable-door  on  its  hinges.  I  went  to  my  room ;  from 
thence  I  could  see  the  carriage-road.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  him 
leading  his  horse  by  a  short  cut  through  the  deep  snow  in  the  field ; 
that  done,  he  mounted  him,  and  my  heart  beat  a  little  more  easily, 
for  now,  whatever  had  happened  to  Valentine,  he  would  soon  have 
help,  and  I  should  soon  have  tidings.  I  lay  down,  and  was  so  weary 
that  I  slept,  but  only  to  lose  myself  in  miserable  dreams.  The  horse 
was  stumbling ;  he  had  got  into  a  hole,  and  Giles  could  not  drag  him 
out,  the  snow  was  too  deep.  There  was  no  train ;  it  had  whisked  by 
just  before  he  reached  the  station :  I  heard  the  whistle  of  it  in  my 
dream,  and  awoke  to  hear  it  in  reality.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  pretty  little  maid  was  standing  by  my  bed  with  a  telegraphic 
letter  in  her  hand. 

With  what  sensations  I  opened  it  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe ; 
it  was  dated  from  a  station  a  few  miles  beyond  Derby.  ''One 
quarter  past  seven  a.m.  Valentine  left  this  place  two  hours  ago. 
You  shall  hear  again." 

That  was  aU ;  not  a  word  of  comfort — there  was  none  evidently  to 
be  given.  Nothing  about  his  health  ;  and  he  could  not  have  left  on 
his  way  home,  or  why  was  I  to  hear  again  % 

Liz  soon  came  to  look  at  the  letter,  and  took  it  away  to  Mrs. 
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Hcn&cy.  Neither  of  them  attempted  to  understand  it,  and  I  tried 
very  hard  not  to  judge  poor  Valentine  before  the  time. 

That  was  a  dreary  day;  the  snow  fell  incessantly,  and  no  one 
came  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Henfrey  was  very  much  annoyed  about 
Home  evergreens  that  she  wanted  for  decorating  the  house ;  she  was 
sure  they  would  never  look  well  if  they  were  cut  with  the  snow  upon 
them. 

I  was  very  restless,  but  I  could  retire  sometimes  to  my  room  and 
kneel,  and,  as  well  as  the  tumult  of  my  mind  would  permit,  I  could, 
pray.  I  could  also  weep  now  and  then  a  little  that  day ;  but  in  the 
evening  there  came  another  telegraph,  which  gave  me  a  shock  that 
drove  away  my  tears  for  a  long,  long'  time,  and  greatly  increased  my 
suffering — 

'*  London,  six  o'clock.  Euston  Hotel.  If  you  have  received  any 
letter  or  message,  let  me  know.  He  i^  in  London,  but  I  do  not  know 
where." 

Wretched  uncertainty !  I  could  not  sleep  that  night ;  but  I  came 
down  the  next  morning,  as  usual.  It  stiU  snowed.  I  could  not  bear 
to  sit  stUI,  but  wandered  from  story  to  story,  and  from  room  to  room. 
There  were  no  telegraphic  messages  now,  either  to  frighten  or  to  cheer 
me;  but  every  now  and  then  there  were  Mrs.  Henfreys  curious 
remarks  to  listen  to.  She  was  not  afraid  for  Valentine,  it  seemed ; 
and  she  chose  to  consider  that  it  must  be  the  snow  which  kept 
him  away.  The  rails  were  blocked  up  certainly,  but  that  did  not 
account  for  the  absence  of  telegraphic  letters.  Neither  Liz  nor  I, 
however,  prevented  her  from  taking  any  view  she  pleased  ;  and  she 
proceeded  to  have  the  jellies  cleared,  the  raised  pies  made,  and  the 
game  roasted,  with  a  view  to  the  wedding  breakfast  that  nobody  but 
herself  expected  to  see  on  the  table. 

Poor  Liz  cried  a  good  deal  that  day ;  I  never  shed  a  tear.  I  was 
very  cold,  and  everything  seemed  to  have  a  dimness  spread  over  it ; 
but  I  remember  sometimes  deriving  a  slight  degree  of  relief  from 
going  into  the  nursery  and  hearing  the  artless  prattle  of  the 
children. 

And  now  Friday  came — ^the  eve  of  my  wedding  day.  Liz  was 
unwell  from  apprehension,  and  did  not  appear.  I  came  down  feeling 
faint,  and  so  weak  that  I  could  not  descend  the  stairs  without 
holding  by  the  bannisters.  Colder  and  colder  I  had  grown  as  time 
went  on :  there  was  a  weary,  wearing  pain  at  the  top  of  my  head,  as 
if  the  weight  of  the  world  was  pressing  on  it ;  but  I  could  not  be 
alone ;  I  followed  Mrs.  Henfrey  about,  and  sat  in  each  room  that  she 
went  into. 

Strange  to  say,  her  only  comfort,  now  that  things  began  to  look  so 
bad,  was  in  pertinaciously  continuing  her  preparations,  as  if  they 
could  help  to  avert  the  coming  blow. 

She  had  wheel-barrows  full  of  evergreens  cut  and  laid  in  heaps 
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on  the  dining-rooni  floor ;  she  even  had  some  of  the  principal  dishes 
carried  in,  that  she  might  decide  how  thej  were  to  stand ;  and  at  all 
this  I  sat  and  looked  on* 

I  sat  on  the  diningHX)om  sofa,  my  mind  so  dimmed  by  long  tenmon 
that  nothing  affected  me  which  passed  aroimd.  I  had  a  desperate 
necessity  upon  me  to  be  occupied ;  and  as  my  arms  failed  me  throu^ 
fatigue,  I  propped  the  one  which  held  my  needle  on  the  cushion,  and 
drew  it  out  with  an  effort,  and  a  determination  to  continue  the*  effort 
which  I  can  feel,  when  I  think  of  it,  even  to  this  day. 

The  cook  and  another  servant,  as  they  canied  the  dishes  and 
changed  them  at  Mr.  Hen^rey's  orders,  cast  pitying  glances  at  me. 
I  saw  it ;  but  I  could  only  move  a  little  way  off  that  they  might 
observe  me  less,  and  I  went  and  sat  in  an  arm-chair  -n^iieh  waa 
opposite  to  the  door  that  led  into  the  hall.  Through  the  hall- 
windows  I  could  now  see  the  clear  expanse  of  snow  that  lay  over 
everything.  My  powers  of  working  had  given  way ;  I  laid  my  work 
on  my  lap,  and,  resting  my  arms  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  looked 
out  with  listless  apathy. 

AU  my  impresmons  were  feint  now,  my  ideas  dim,  my  thoughts 
conftified  \  I  was  not  roused  when  I  heard  a  servant  utter  the  word 
'^  wheels,"  and  instead  of  looking  out,  I  looked  at  her. 

An  mstant  after  wd  there  waa  a  confused  noise  of  footsteps,  then 
some  one  shaking  and  violently  knocking  at  the  side  door  of  the 
room. 

^*  Good  lack ! "  cried  the  cook,  running  to  open  it  ''  I  locked  it 
becausa  of  the  jelly-glasses  being  on  the  floor;" 

Mkti.  Henfrey  turned,  half  bewildered  by  the  noise,  and  the  door 
being  now  opened,  Mr.  Brandon  burst  in,  stumbling  in  \m  vehement 
haste  among  the  glasses,  and  then  trampling  and  plun^ng  through  a 
mass  of  evergreens. 

Brought  thus  for  a  moment  to  a  stand,  I  could  see  the  vehement 
flashang  of  his  eyes,  and  hear  his  hurried  breathing  as  Mrs.  Henirey 
and  Lie^  who  now  rushed  in,  seized  him  by  either  arm^  crying, 
"  HoVs  Valentine,  Giles  1     Oh,  Giles,  where's  Valentine  ] " 

He  muttered  some  answer  that  was  inaudible  to  me,  and  still 
trampling  through  the  holly,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  table;  he  saw 
instantly  the  meaning  of  these  preparations,  and  while  both  his 
sisters  fell  back,  he  stood  a  mom^at  aghast  and  shocked,  and  then  in 
a  low  thrilling  tone  of  appeal,  he  said,  ''  Oh,  my  God ! " 

It  was  more  like  a  prayer  than  an  exclamation.  ''  Take  that  9.way," 
he  cried  to  the  cook — '^  take  it  out ; "  and  with  an  awe-atmck  &Ge 
she  snatched  off  the  epergne,  and  the  old  footman,  in  tears,  &!• 
lowed  with  my  cake.  Liz,  with  her  usual  terror  at  being  present 
when  anything  was  the  matter,  filled  her  arms  with  holly  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  crying  out,  "  Oh,  he  is  dead,  he  is  dead ! "  and  then, 
bofore  anyone  could  get  after  her  to  prevent  it,  she  fell  down  heavily 
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on  t^ie  floor,  and  as  I  sat  quiet  in  my  place,  I  heard  Giles  and  Mrs. 
fieufrej  lift  her  up.  I  hoped  she  was  not  hiu*t ;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  I  noticed  that  Giles  had  come  back  and  shut  the  door,  that  he 
ivas  coming  towards  me,  and  then  that  he  was  standing  before  me, 
l>ut  I  sat  as  still  iis  if  the  scene  which  had  passed  before  my  eyes  was 
no  concern  of  mine.  I  could  not  feel,  I  cotdd  not  stir;  I  only 
perceived  that  he  was  holding  a  letter  for  me  to  take,  and  that 
when  I  did  not  put  out  my  hand  for  it,  he  laid  it  on  my  knee. 

I  saw  the  handwriting,  that  it  was  Valentine's,  and  said  with  quiet 
apathy,  '•*'  He  is  not  dead  %  "  Then  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw,  but 
did  not  hear  him  answer,  "  No." 

Still  my  senses  were  so  dimmed  by  long  suspense  and  alarm,  that 
I  sat  without  moving  from  my  apathetic  attitude,  till  he  took  up  the 
^  letter,  and,  breaking   open   the   envelope,  again  offered   it  for  my 

perusal. 

But  no ;  Valentine  was  not  come.  I  had  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that,  and  also  that  he  was  not  ill,  for  he  had  written,  and,  strange  aa 
it  may  seem,  I  had  no  desire  to  read  that  letter ;  few  women  can 
hav«  received  one  in  all  respects  its  parallel,  and  to  none  could  it 
liare  been  offered  with  a  greater  agony  of  shame  and  pity  than  he 
showed  who  offered  it  to  me. 

^'  Do  you  know  me  %  do  you  know  who  I  am  V^  1  remember  hearing 
liim  say.  I  managed  to  answer  "  Yes,"  and  he  gently  touched  my 
forehead  with  his  hand,  and  sighed.  ''  I  have  brought  you  a  letter," 
J  he  repeated ;  "  don't  you  mean  to  read  it  ? " 

Though  I  was  so  dull,  and  so  unable  to  feel  keenly,  I  was  aware 
that  he  was  speaking  to  me,  as  if  he  was  desirous  to  rouse  rather 
than  soothe  me  ;  and  I  wished  to  rouse  myself,  but  my  arms  lay  like 
lead  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  my  thoughts  wandered. 

**  You  may  read  it  to  me,"  I  said. 

He  looked  fixedly  at  me  as  if  he  did  not  hear,  and  I  repeated  what 
I  had  said. 

I  did  not  know  what  a  cruel  task  I  was  imposing,  till,  after  glancing 

at  the  now  open  letter,  he  trembled  and  dropped  it  from  his  hand  with 

.  a  gesture  of  almost  loathing.     I  felt  a  feeble  kind  of  surprise  then, 

L  and  when  he  turned  away  I  saw  the  first  few  words  as  it  fluttered  to 

his  feet,  "  My  dear  generous  D." 

But  he  did  not  leave  me  long  waiting  for  the  remainder ;  he  turned 
back  with  a  resolute  sort  of  courage,  and  forced  himself  to  read  it  to 
me  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  strange  weak  confession,  half 
apology,  half  self-justification :  the  drift  of  it  was  that  I  had  lieeu 
right  from  the  first,  for  now  he  knew  what  love  was,  and  he  had 
never  loved  me.  He  had  not  meant  to  be  cruel  and  inconsiderate :  he 
had  but  lately  discovered  that  his  affections  had  been  stolen  from 
him  by  one  who  was  the  loveliest  of  her  sex.  He  should  always  l)e 
Tcry  fond  of  me  as  the  dearest  of  sisters;  but,  oh !  he  could  not  cpmo 
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back  to  me,  it  would  be  too  terrible.     Would  I  he  generous,  would  I, 
could  I,  forgive  him,  and  be  good  to  him,  and  set  him  free  ? 

Poor  Valentine ! 

Some  strange  changes  passed  over  St.  George's  face  as  he  read,  and 
added  meaning  to  the  flush  of  shame  that  dyed  his  features,  and  to 
the  dilated  nostril  and  heaving  chest.  There  was  a  resolute  effort  to 
keep  his  voice  steady  while  he  read,  and  Valentine's  weak  words  were 
flimg  to  me  in  broken  but  stormy  tones  of  grief  and  passion  and  pity 
that  his  feebler  nature  never  could  have  reached;  but  fainter  and  less 
firm  they  sounded  with  every  fresh  sentence,  till  the  last  unworthy 
entreaties  died  away  in  a  muttered  sigh,  and  the  task  once  performed 
there  was  no  more  striving  for  self-mastery :  subdued  for  onoe  and 
stung  to  the  quick,  wounded  both  in  his  pride  and  his  affection,  he 
dropped  the  letter  again  on  my  knee,  and  I  saw  him  with  an 
astonishment  that  almost  roused  me  from  my  apathy  retreat  to  the 
sofa,  lay  his  face  among  the  cushions,  and  yield  himself  to  an  agony 
of  tears. 

He  wept  with  such  passion,  such  a  choking  misery  of  sobs,  that 
the  deadly  calm  which  was  freezing  me  to  death  gave  way  a  little :  I 
perceived  that  some  of  this  grief  was  f<v  me,  and  there  was  some 
slight  comfort  and  healing  in  the  thought.  There  was  at  least  one 
human  being  in  the  wide  world  who  could  be  touched  for  my  trouble. 
But  I  could  not  weep  yet ;  I  could  not  cry  for  my  lost  lover,  lost  to 
the  past  now  as  well  as  to  the  future:  no,  and  I  could  not  cry  for  my 
lost  home  and  changed  prospects ;  I  could  only  look  on  at  this  man 
who  for  the  moment  had  forgotten  himself  to  do  it  for  me,  and  feel  a 
yearning  desire  to  change  places  with  him  and  lay  down  my  head  as 
he  had  done. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  had  a  great  dread  at  heart  lest  some  one 
who  might  ha  listening  outside  should  hear  this.  I  forgot  that  it 
must  all  be  made  public  the  nest  day ;  and  with  an  effort  I  rose  from 
my  chair,  fetched  a  glass  of  water  from  the  sideboard  and  brought  it 
to  him,  whispering,  ''  Hush,  hush  ! "  He  had  already  sat  up ;  but  a 
passion  of  tears  is  such  an  unusual  experience  to  some  men  that  they 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  when  I  spoke  it  overcame  him 
again,  and,  clenching  his  hands  in  the  cushions,  he  sunk  his  face  into 
them  and  cried  out,  bemoaning  himself  like  a  woman,  *'  What  had  he 
ever  done  that  such  a  message  should  be  sent  by  him  )  He  knew  it 
would  break  my  heart ;  he  could  not  and  he  would  not  bear  it." 

'^  Hush  !  "  I  said  to  him  again,  *'  you  must  be  quiet ;  and  we  want 
time  to  think  what  can  be  done." 

Thereupon  ho  took  the  wat«r  with  a  sigh  of  utter  exhaustion,  and 
drank  it  and  gave  me  back  the  glass  :  as  he  did  so  he  looked  in  my 
face  with  a  world  of  pity  and  ruth ;  but  my  dimmed  eyes  had  lost  the 
art  of  weeping, — neither  his  compassion  nor  his  example  could  bring 
it  back. 
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Ho  rose  presently,  and  wheeled  an  easy  chair  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  clearing  away  the  evergreens  with  his  feet,  put  me  in  it,  propping 
me  with  cushions  and  commiserating  me.  I  could  not  have  endured 
this  from  anyone  else;  but  he  was  a  fellow-sufferer;  moreover  he  had 
been  right  from  the  first,  and  I  did  think  and  I  did  feel  even  at  that 
moment  that  if  I  had  only  let  him  go  to  Derby  when  he  wished 
Valentine  would  certainlv  have  returned  with  him. 

Indeed,  I  said  so  to  him ;  and  I  remember  telling  him  not  to  be 
surprised  at  my  behaviour,  for  I  knew  it  was  strange  that  I  could  feel 
no  natural  emotion,  that  I  could  neither  tremble  nor  sigh. 

There  was  something  piteous,  no  doubt,  and  hopeless  in  that  hour ; 
it  was  the  first  real  turning  aside  from  the  important  point  to  which 
my  life  had  been  tending ;  it  was  the  flinging  away  of  allegiance  to  a 
tmsted  friend. 

"  Have  you  no  question  at  all  to  ask  me  ] '  said  St.  George  with  a 
bitter  sigh. 

I  looked  in  his  face,  and  the  gloom  of  his  brow  almost  frightened 
mc.  It  brought  to  my  mind  a  sudden  alarm  as  to  what  might  have 
passed  between  him  and  Valentine,  and  my  locked  lips  opened  to 
question  him.     "  Where  had  he  been  ] " 

**  All  over  London,  miserable  from  dread  of  what  in  his  desperation 
Valentine  might  have  done.  All  the  mischief  was  done  at  Derby. 
Oh,  you  have  much  to  forgive — not  only  to  him." 

''  And  where  did  you  find  him  at  last  %  " 

"  They  foimd  out  at  Derby,  and  telegraphed  to  me  :  he  was  at  an 
hotel." 

"  You  were  not  angry  with  him,  poor  fellow  %  " 

"  Oh,  child,  do  not  look  at  me  so — ^yes,  I  was  angry." 

"  You  did  not  strike  him  1 " 

"  No." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What  did  you  say  1 " 

'*'  I  don't  know — ^I  don't  exactly  know ;  but  he  answered  that,  if  1 
required  it,  he  would  make  the  sacrifice." 

"  He  was  always  of  a  yielding  nature." 

"  Don't — don't  speak  so  tamely — don't  excuse  him ;  it  pierces  my 
heart  to  hear  you." 

''  I  must  excuse  him  :  he  would  have  done  worse  to  come.  I  do 
excuse  him  for  not  coming,  and  I  thank  you  for  not  bringing 
hun." 

'^  I  could  have  brought  him,  but  you  had  tied  my  hands.  I  could 
have  made  him  do  his  duty,  and  he  would  have  blessed  me  for  it 
afterwards." 

"You  have  done  your  duty  by  me  instead,  and  did  not  sacrific3 
me." 
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He  dropped  his  face  into  his  hand  and  sighed,  repeating  what  he 
had  said  before.  ''  Would  it,  then,  have  been  sacrificing  you  to  marry 
you  to  the  man  whom  you  love  ] " 

''  Yes  ;  for  the  root  and  ground  of  my  affection  for  him  was  the 
lielief,  which  was  tardy  in  coming  to  me,  that  he  loved  me,  and  that 
by  devoting  myself  to  him  I  could  make  him  happy.  He  tried  long 
to  persuade  me  of  his  affection  :  I  thought  his  pertinacity  was  a  proof 
of  it,  and  so,  because  I  thought  he  loved  me,  I  learned  to  devote 
myself  to  him.  I  meant  to  spend  my  life  in  helping  him,  to  reserve 
my  best  affection  for  him,  and  all  my  allegiance.  If  he  really  did 
care  for  me,  he  deserved  it ;  for  who  else  did — even  of  those  on  whom 
I  had  some  claim  \  I  would  not  be  perverse,  then,  and  ungrateful :  if 
he  did  love  me,  I  would  love  him  in  retin*n." 

As  I  spoke  slowly,  and  with  long  pauses,  and  weariness  and  diffi- 
culty, he  lifted  his  face  from  his  hands,  and  half  turned  towards  me, 
but  seemed  to  be  arrested  by  amazement,  and,  raising  his  eyes  above 
my  head  as  he  had  done  once  before,  he  lost  himself  in  such  a  fit  of 
thinking,  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost  forgetting  to  breathe. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  believe  me,  perhaps  he  felt  the  ground  giving 
way  under  his  feet,  one  chief  cause  for  anger  against  Valentine  &ding 
away,  one  chief  cause  for  pitying  me  cleared  from  his  mind,  and,  like 
a  person  keenly  searching  in  the  depths  of  his  own  memory  for  some- 
thing that  he  desires  to  bring  up  to  the  light,  and  that  perplexes  and 
torments  him  with  doubts  when  he  has  found  it,  he  sat  motionless  as 
a  stone,  knitting  his  brow  ;  and  I,  weak  and  weary,  looked  calmly  on, 
not  able  to  feel  much,  but  deriving  a  sort  of  feeble  contentment  from 
contemplating  a  person  who  could. 

At  last,  with  a  mi^ty  sigh,  he  brought  down  his  eyes  to  meet 
mine,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  have  penetrated  to  my  very 

BOUl. 

"  Is  it  so  hard  to  believe  me  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  find  it  hard,"  he  answered  gravely,  "to  reconcile  what  you  say 
with — with  some  things  that  have  taken  place." 

"  What  things  % " 

"  What  did  I  warn  you  of  in  the  wood  %  What  significance  could 
there  be  in  my  words  to  bring  such  cruel  pain  to  you,  if  you  did  not 
love  Valentine  then  1  You  wished  to  extort  a  promise  from  me  that 
I  would  never  allude  to  it  again.  You  cannot  think  I  have  foigotten 
that,  and  how  you  hung  your  head  and  drooped  when  I  was  hard 
enough  to  tell  you  that  your  boy-lover  had  a  careless  heart  and  a 
faint  memory.  Love  him !  why  he  had  confided  to  me  that  very 
morning  that  he  believed  you  loved  him  ;  you  declined  to  engage  your- 
self to  him,  but  he  was  sure  you  loved  him  \  and  when  I  turned  upon 
him  and  said,  '  What  then  ? '  what  response  did  I  get  ?  Boy  that  he 
was,  he  falta*ed  and  blushed,  and  owned  that  he  liked  you  un- 
commonly— was  so  proud,  so  pleased  with  you  and  your  love.     You 
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have  never  been  able  to  feel  friendly  towards  n^  sinee  that  dark 
day." 

"  And  now/'  he  wenf  on  after  another  paua6y  "  when  something 
worse  than  I  ever  dreaded  has  come  to  pass,  scHnething  more  than 
careless  and  cold  has  been  done,  you  can  sit  here  white  and  wan 
like  the  shadow  only  of  that  passionate  creature  who  resented  with 
such  heart-sick  tears  the  first  hint  of  this  wrong,  and,  unless  I  am 
mistaken — which  I  think  I  must  be — it  seems  you  are  aotuaUy 
telling  me — ^you  intend  me  to  understand — ^that  you  did  not  cherish 
him  then  in  your  heart  (handsome,  joyous,  engaging  young  fellow 
that  he  was),  but  that  your  love  for  him  rose  afterwards,  and  was 
due  to  his  long  pei-suasions." 

Sometimes  when  a  communication  of  grave  import  has  been  made, 
the  mind  is  so  full  that  nothing  fresh  can  startle  it. 

So  it  w^as  with  me  then.  I  perceived  my  long-cherished  mistake, 
and  St.  George  had  warned  me  about  Valentine  after  all.  What  did 
it  signify  now  ]  I  thought  it  over.  He  was  such  a  mere  boy  at  that 
time,  I  said  to  myself ;  how  could  St.  George  take  such  a  thing  into 
his  head  % — ^he  was  a  mere  boy.  Then  I  reciured  to  my  first  thought 
on  the  subject :  What  did  it  signify  now  ] 

Some  slight  movement  that  he  made  recalled  me  to  myself,  and 
looking  up,  I  saw  that  he  was  expecting  an  answer  &om  me,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  keen  attention. 

"  He  was  a  mere  boy,"  I  said  at  last ;  and  I  considered  again.  "And 
so  ho  thought  I  loved  him.     Strange  !  " 

"  Strange,"  repeated  St.  George  ;  "  why  his  father  thought  so — ^his 
sister  thought  so ;  and  as  to  his  persuasions " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  wearily,  "  he  was  very  open — surely  you  knew  of 
them." 

"  Knew  of  them,"  he  repeated,  bitterly.  "  Oh  yes,  I  knew  of  them ; 
but  I  believed  that  your  long  hesitation  was  owing  to  my  having  re- 
minded you  of  his  extreme  youth  and  volatile  character.  I  thought 
afterguards,  poor  fellow,  that  I  had  done  him  a  great  wrong,  and  you 
too.  I  thought  I  had  spoilt  your  best  chance  of  happiness,  and  his 
best  chance  of  a  happy  and  noble  and  virtuous  youth." 

"  Did  you  ? "  I  answered,  for  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him  speak  with 
such  anguish.     "  Well,  never  mind  now,  it  made  no  difference." 

"  I  set  myself  to  atone  for  it,"  he  went  on.  "  I  never  rested  till  I 
had  made  an  early  marriage  possible  for  him.  At  least,  you  loved  him 
afterward  ? " 

He  tmiied  upon  me  almost  vehemently  to  ask  this  question,  and  I 
answered,  after  thinking  again, — 

"  I  cared  for  him  very  much  ;  he  was  so  kind,  and  I  wanted  some- 
one to  whom  I  could  devote  myself.  I  loved  him  almost  better  even 
than  Tom  at  last." 

"  Is  that  all  ] "  he  exclaimed,  springing  up  ]  "  almost  better  than 
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Tom?  Oh,  then,  the  mischief  is  not  quite  irreparable,  the  wrong  is 
not  so  intolerable  as  I  thought." 

I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  when  he  said  that :  his  shame  for  his 
brother  and  his  intense  sympathy  with  me  had  been  more  necessary 
in  this  great  trouble  than  I  was  aware.  Now  this  sustaining  sym- 
pathy was  withdrawing,  and  all  the  courage  I  had  left  went  after  it. 

Happily  for  me,  the  pang  of  that  moment  brought  back  to  me  the 
power  to  weep,  and  I  could  lay  down  my  head  at  last  and  cry  for  all 
I  had  lost — ^for  my  home  under  the  New  Zealand  hills,  and  my  cabin 
in  the  "  Curlew." 

■ 

(To  he  continued,) 


% 
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WILL  NOVEMBER  METEORS  APPEAR  THIS  YEAR? 


It  was  announced  last  year  that  the  November  meteor  system  was, 
for  the  time'  being,  exhausted,  and  that  no  further  displays  of 
November  shooting-stars — ^the  Leonides,  as  they  are  called — ^might 
be  expected  until  the  close  of  the  present  century.  Few  meteors  had 
been  seen  on  the  night  of  November  13-14  in  England,  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  meteor-stream  had  passed  away 
for  the  time,  not  to  return  imtil  the  head  of  the  stream,  already  fiir 
on  its  course  towards  the  most  distant  part  of  its  path,  should  have 
rounded  that  part  and  thence  travelled  back  to  the  earth's  neigh- 
bourhood. But  scarcely  had  this  opinion  been  promulgated  before 
news  was  received  from  Italy  and  elsewhere,  that  though  few  meteors 
•  had  been  seen  on  November  13-14,  yet  on  other  nights  hundreds  of 
meteors  belonging  to  the  November  system  had  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  stream  had  not,  in  fact,  come  to  an  end ;  but  a  portion  of 
it  had  become  widespread,  and  had  been  partly  displaced,  so  that 
the  earth  took  a  longer  time  in  traversing  it,  and  passed  through  its 
densest  part  on  a  different  day  than  usual.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
having  the  assurance  that  this  year,  and  for  several  successive  years, 
there  will  be  no  display  of  November  meteors,  we  have  the  proba- 
bility that  for  several  nights  in  the  second  week  of  November  many 
Leonides  will  be  seen. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  here,  briefly,  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  observed  during  the  last  few  years.  Rightly  imder- 
stood,  they  afford  very  striking  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  remarkable  group  of  bodies  forming  the  November  meteor 
system. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  that  only  seven  years  ago  astronomers 
knew  scarcely  anything  about  the  Leonides,  beyond  the  bare  fact 
that,  on  or  about  November  12,  13,  14,  shooting-stars  were  often 
seen,  and  not  unfr^quently  in  showers.  The  following  remarks  in  a 
verbal  commxmication  addressed  by  Mr.  Glaisher  to  the  Astronomical 
Society,  in  December,  1865,  indicate  the  views  of  even  the  best- 
informed  astronomers  at  that  time  : — "  At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society,  notice  was  given  by  the  President  that  a  recurrence  of  the 
November  shower  of  meteors  was  expected  on  the  12th  of  November. 
I  believe  that  that  notice  was  responded  to  by  a  very  large  number 
of  observers,  who  looked  out  very  assiduously  till  the  hour  of  twelve, 
and  then  retired  without  occupying  themselves  at  all  about  meteors 
afterwards.    I  am  not  surprised  at  this.   It  is  the  custom  of  the  Astro- 
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nomer  Koyal  to  enter  in  a  pocket-book,  before  the  end  of  one  year^ 
all  phenomena  to  which  attention  is  to  be  paid  in  the  following  year  ; 
and  if  we  look  into  these  pocket-books,  we  shall  find  in  every  one  of 
them,  as  far  back  as  1836,  entries  on  certain  days,  ^  Look  out  for 
meteors ; '  and  if  we  look  into  the  Greenwich  volume  of  '  Qbsearva- 
tions '  for  observations  of  meteors  on  those  days,  we  shall  find  verj' 
few  recorded ;  yet  on  every  one  of  these  days  I  have  charged  observers 
to  keep  a  good  watch  on  certain  parts  of  the  heavens,  until  at  last  I 
was  almost  a^amed  to  do  so,  and  almost  concluded  that  the  shower- 
meteor  tbeofy  could  not  be  sostained." 

It  was  only  in  thai  year,  16^,  that  astronomeirB  were  beginning  to 
raoogniie  llie  iaot,  that  to  look  for  the  November  meteors  miich 
befove  twelve  o^clodi:  ttt  n^ht  was  a  iKiere  waste  of  labour.  Bemem- 
benaig  that  meteors  are  bodies  impinging  .on  our  earth  (or  ratiauer  on 
her  atmosphere)  from  witiiout,  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  meteor- 
flower  can  only  salute  one  half  of  the  earth  at  any  given  moment. 
The  odier  half  of  the  earth  most  at  the  moment  be  perfectly  sheltered 
from  ^kai  meteoivshower,  though  thei!«  is  nothing  to  pr^ent  its  being 
rained  upon  by  sonoe  other  meteor-shower.*  So  that,  in  inquiring 
when  the  shooting-stars  belonging  to  any  meteor  system  are  likdy  to 
be  seen,  we  must  inquire  wlieot  the  particular  part  of  the  earth  where 
the  observer  is  located  is  exposed  to  the  meteor-showier.  So  long 
as  it  is  on  the  shelt^^d  half  of  Hie  earth,  to  look  for  meteors  is  like 
preparing  to  coimt  the  rain-drops  £dling  on  a  window  facing  eastwards 
when  the  wind  is  Mowing  strongly  from  the  west.  We  now  know 
q«iite  certainly  that  until  late  in  the  evening  of  November  12,  13, 
14,  &&,  tl^s  oountry  is  on  that  side  of  the  earth  which  is  im^  exposed 
to  the  November  meteors.  About  half-past  nine,  England  is  carried 
round  by  the  earth's  rotation  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  ^e  shower  of 
meteors.  But  she  does  not  come  fully  into  the  diower  until  past 
midnight ;  and  it  is  then  only  (and  thenoe  until  daylight)  that  meteors 
of  this  system  may  be  expected  to  &I1  in  considerable  numbers. 

Now  whether,  in  the  years  1860 — 1864,  November  meteors  had 
fallen  in  the  ''  wee  sma'  hours  avoot  the  twal'  "  is  not  known.  The 
observers  did  not  wait  for  those  hours.  As  Mr.  Glaisher  said,  it  was. 
not  very  surprising  that  obs^^ers  ''gave  up  watching  at  twelve 
o'clock ;  for  it  is  no  jake,  as  I  know  by  experience,  to  stand  motion- 
less on  a  clear,  cold  night,  hoiu:  after  hour,  staring  as  it  weve  at 
vacancy,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  observations  only  as  a  reward." 

But  in  1865  the  watch  was  continued  after  midnight.  Six  observers 
at  Greenwich  watched  from  midnight  until  ive  o'clock,  with  this 
result,  that ''  meteors  of  the  first  class  appeared  at  the  rate  of  250 

*  This  is  not  a  mere  idea.  It  is  actually  the  case,  that  in  certain  parts  of  her  path 
I3ie  earlSi  is  traversing  two  meteor  sysfeems  at  once,  bo  that  meteors  are  at  the  time 
poming  upon  her  atmosphere  from  two  different  qvu-tere. 
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per  hour/'  though  during  a  part  of  the  time  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  Mr.  Alexander  Herschel,  at  Hawkhurst,  mapped  down  the 
paths  of  68  meteors.  Professor  Adams,  at  Cambridge,  noted  the 
paths  of  upwards  of  100.  On  this  point  Prof.  Challis  remarked,  ''  I 
often  looked  out  for  November  meteors  but  could  not  see  them.  I 
had  seen  the  August  meteors  "  (which  fall  all  night  long, — and  all  day, 
though  then  imseen)  "very  regularly  with  no  very  great  disproportion 
as  to  the  numbers  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  anything  Aiore  on  the 
12th  November  than  on  other  nights.  Plx>fessor  Adams  has  given 
me  the  particulars  of  his  observations  last  month.  He  began  at 
twelve  o'clock  and  went  on  to  about  twenty  minutes  past  one,  and 
during  that  time  I  think  it  was  120, — at  all  events,  above  100  that 
he  saw.  My  experience  of  the  August  meteors  has  been  this,  that  I 
never  at  that  hour  of  the  night  got  that  number ;  so  that  it  is  quite 
clear  from  the  experience  of  the  Cambridge  observatory,  that  the 
appearance  of  last  November  is  exceptional, — a  kind  of  shower  such 
as  we  have  not  noticed  before.  I  may  also  state  that  Professor 
Adams  told  me  he  found  fom'teen  coincidences, — I  think  twelve  cer- 
tain,— ^by  comparing  with  Mr.  Herschel's  observations ;  and  that  the 
average  height  of  the  meteors  they  ascertained  was  83  miles.  In 
the  year  1862,  I  took  observations  myself  of  the  August  meteors, 
and  compared  them  with  observations  made  at  Hawkhurst  on  that 
occasion,  and  we  got  an  average  height  of  82  miles." 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  November  meteors  have  been 
found  to  be  associated  with  a  cei'tain  comet  which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1866.  They  travel  on  the  same  path  as  the  comet, — called 
Tempel's  comet, — that  path  extending  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  or  more  than  nineteen  times  farther  from  the  sun 
than  our  earth  is. 

Now  a  point  to  be  noticed  particularly,  here,  is  this, — that  the 
part  of  the  November  meteor  system  traversed  in  November,  1865, 
was  in  front  of  Tempel's  comet.  Bodies,  distributed  profusely  enough 
to  cause  1000  first-class  meteors  to  appear  in  four  hoiurs  over 
England  alone,  are  travelling  as  the  advance-guard  of  the  November 
comet! 

We  aU  remember  what  happened  in  1866.  From  one  to  six,  meteors 
appeared  in  countless  numbers.  At  times  many  shootingHstars  could 
be  seen  at  once.  More  than  8000  meteors  were  counted  at  Green- 
wich; and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  countrjr  alone  20,000  meteors 
were  seen  by  different  observers. 

Yet  the  part  of  the  stream  then  traversed  by  the  earth  was  rela- 
tively contracted.  When  America  had  been  brought  by  the  earth's 
rotation  to  the  side  of  the  eartli  which  the  November  meteors  fall 
upon,  the  shower  had  ceased,  although  only  three  or  four  hours  before 
it  had  been  at  its  height.  It  is  not  quite  certainly  known  when  the 
shower  began  (with  respect  to  the  earth  regarded  as  a  whole).    At 
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Kishnagur,  fifty  miles  north  of  Calcutta^  the  meteoric  shower  was 
in  progress  during  the  early  morning  hours,  or  some  time  before 
England  had  been  brought  within  range.  The  shower  certainly  lasted 
six  hours,  and  probably  about  eight  hours.  As  the  earth  crosses  the 
thickness  of  the  meteor-stream  at  the  rate  of  about  18,000  miles  per 
hour  (traversing  the  stream  slantwise,  at  a  seal  rate  of  about  65,000 
miles  per  hour),  it  follows  that  the  part  of  the  stream  traversed  in 
1866  was  from  about  100,000  to  about  150,000  miles  in  thickness. 
What  its  breadth  may  have  been  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  observers  in  1866  noticed  that 
the  display  three  times  waxed  and  waned  in  splendour,  as  though  the 
meteor  system  consisted  of  three  rich  strata. 

Now  the  part  traversed  in  1866  was  behind  the  comet  to  which 
the  meteors  belong.  It  was  not  so'  close  to  the  comet  ajs  the  part 
traversed  in  1865,  which  was  in  fact  not  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  front  of  the  comet,  whereas  the  part  traversed  in 
1866  was  about  four  hundred  millions  of  miles  behind  the  comet 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  region  behind  the  comet  is  much  more 
richly  strewn  with  meteoric  matter  than  the  region  in  front  of  the 
comet  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  there  must  be  a 
dwindling  away  of  meteoric  matter,  according  as  the  distance  behind  « 
the  comet  increases.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  this  dwindling  away 
is  continued  right  round  the  orbit  until  we  come  again  to  parts  in 
front  of  the  comet  This  would  accoxmt  very  well  for  the  fiict  that 
the  display  in  1866  was  so  much  more  remarkable  than  the  display 
in  1 865  ;  but  if  in  reality  there  was  scarcely  any  display  at  all  in 
the  years  1860 — 1864,  we  should  require  some  other  explanation. 
Thus  we  might  suppose  that  the  place  of  the  comet  was  the  region 
where  meteoric  inatter  was  most  richly  spread,  and  that  thence  the 
meteors  dwindled  away  both  in  the  rear  of  the  comet  and  in  front, 
but  much  more  rapidly  in  front  of  the  comet  than  behind  it.  This 
indeed  would  seem  to  be  the  case;  since,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  as  we  shall  presently  show  more  fully,  there  has  not  only  been  a 
gradual  yearly  diminution  in  the  number  of  meteors  seen  since  1866 
and  1867,  but  the  stream  has  shown  obvious  signs  of  widening  out 
behind  the  comet.  This  widening  out,  if  continued  right  round  the 
comet's  path,  until  a  region  close  in  front  of  the  comet  were  again 
reached,  would  result  in  a  condition  of  the  stream  in  front  of  the 
comet  very  different  indeed  from  what  was  observed  in  1865. 

But  what  a  remarkable  state  of  things  is  already  indicated.  Here 
we  have  a  comet  so  insignificant  in  appearance  that  a  good  telescope 
was  required  to  render  it  visible  when  most  favourably  placed  for 
observation.  And  yet  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  front  of  this 
comet  meteoric  matter  was  so  richly  strewn  as  to  show  250  falling 
stars  per  hour  in  a  single  country,  while  four  himdred  millions  of 
miles  behind  the'  comet  the  stream  was  so  rich  that  a  magnificent 
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display  of  shooting-stars  continued  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
earth's  passage  through  the  system.  It  is.  amazing  indeed  to  con- 
sider a  range  of  five  hundred  million  miles  of  meteoric  matter^  with 
a  comet  as  its  nucleus,  and  then  to  remember  that  though  that  comet 
has  circled  thrice  in  each  century  round  its  enormous  orbit,  its  exist- 
ence had  never  been  suspected  until  by  a  lucky  chance  an  astronomer 
saw  it  as  a  faint  cloud-like  speck  in  the  field  of  view  of  his  telescope, 
in  January,  1866. 

But  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  visibility  of  the 
November  meteors  this  year,  we  are  led  to  the  recognition  of  yet 
stranger  circumstances  respecting  this  remarkable  telescopic  comet. 

In  1867,  observers  in  Europe  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  repetition 
of  a  display  such  as  they  had  witnessed  in  1866.  But  scarcely  any 
meteors  were  seen.  We  soon  heard,  however,  from  America  and  the 
West  Indies  that  a  display,  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  1866, 
had  been  witnessed  in  those  parts.  A  single  observer.  Captain  Stuart, 
at  Nassau,  counted  a  thousand  meteors  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Glaisher's  method  of  reckoning  in  1865, 
would  correspond  to  four  thousand  meteors  actually  visible  in  that 
time  ;  that  is,  meteors  fell  at  such  a  rate  that,  in  four  hoiirs  and  a 
half,  as  many  meteors  would  have  been  seen  (supposing  the  shower 
had  continued  so  long)  as  were  seen  at  Greenwich  in  1866  in  six 
hours.  But  the  shower  came  to  an  end  before  daybreak.  Moreover, 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  I  have  found  that  the  actual 

i  ♦  duration  of  the  earth's  passage  through  the  meteor-sti*eam  was  con- 

siderably shorter  in  1.867  than  in  1866,  insomuch  that  the  thickness 
of  the  stream  at  the  part  traversed  in  1866  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  60,000  miles,  or  about  half  the  estimated  thickness  of  the 
part  traversed  in  the  preceding  year.  This  feature,  and  tjie  greater 
richness  of  the  stream  in  1867,  are  the  more  remarkable,  that  after 
1867  the  stream  widened  and  grew  less  and  less  condensed.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  stream  gradually  narrows  behind  the 
comet  of  1866  (just  as  a  stream  of  water  narrows  from  the  point  of 
emission  to  the  part  of  the  outflow  called  the  vena  caniracta),  and 
thereafter  rapidly  widens  and  disperses  (just  as  a  stream  widens 

<,  rapidly  beyond  the  vena  amtracta,  and  eventually  spreads  so  much 

that  it  becomes  converted  into  mere  spray). 

The  first  signs  of  this  process  were  recognised  in  1868.  In  1866 
the  display  of  November  meteors  had  been  recognised  only  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  In  1867  there  had  been  no  display  in  the 
eastern,  but  a  very  remarkable  display  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It 
was  expected  by  astronomers  that  in  1868,  the  scene  of  the  display, 
still  travelling  westwards,  would  have  passed  to  the  Pacific,  or  even  to 
China.  "  It  is  not  likely,"  I  myself  wrote,  in  November,  1868,  "that 
the  display  will  be  well  seen  by  practised  observers  anywhere.  In 
New  Zealand  it  may  be  seen,  though  the  position  of  New  Zealand 
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(on  the  earth's  southern  hemisphere)  is  unfavourable.  It  is  possible 
that  a  few  travellers  who  may  happen  to  see  the  phenomenon  from 
various  parts  of  the  Pacific  may  think  it  worth  while  to  report  their 
observations.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more  probable  that  we 
Bhall  hear  nothing  of  the  November  shooting-stars  of  the  year  1868.*' 
"  It  is  just  possible/'  I  added  (fortunately  for  my  credit  as  a  vacci- 
nator),  ^'  that  the  form  of  the  ring-system  may  not  be  so  regular  as 
we  have  been  supposing.  In  this  case,  we  might  even  see  the  shower 
in  England."  However,  apart  from  this  saving  clause,  I  had  no 
occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  my  prediction ;  for  only  a  few  days  after 
it  appeared',  Mr.  Hind,  the  Superintendent  of  the  ''  Nautical  Almanac," 
wrote  to  the  "  Times,"  expressing  similar  views. 

Not  only,  however,  was  the  meteoric  display  well  seen  in  England, 
but,  for  the  first  time  since  the  comet  had  passed,  the  shower  was 
witnessed  in  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  was 
also  well  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  at  other  stations  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  In  America,  the  November 
meteors  were  seen  in  1868,  on  two  successive  nights.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  November  Professor  Wylie  counted  165 
meteors,  chiefly  Leonides  \  and  some  were  actually  seen  by  Professor 
Kirkwood  after  sunrise  on  that  morning.  But  it  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  that  the  display  attained  its  real  maximum,  not  only  for 
America,  but  for  the  whole  earth.  At  about  half-past  three,  the 
meteors  were  falling  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  per  minute,  900 
having  been  seen  during  the  preceding  forty-five  minutes.  The 
display  continued  far  on  towurds  dawn,  since  Professor  Wylie  coimted 
780  meteors  in  one  hour  and  sixteen  minutes,  ending  his  watch  at 
eleven  minutes  past  six. 

It  is  also  very  noteworthy  that  during  the  paasage  of  the  earth 
through  the  meteor-stream  in  1868,  the  triplicity  of  the  stream, 
which  had  been  clearly  indicated  during  a  single  night's  display  in 
1866,  was  manifested  in  a  more  remarkable  manner.  For,  whereas 
the  observers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  noticed  a  shower  attaining 
its  maximum  at  about  half-past  one  (Greenwich  time)  on  the  morning  of 
November  the  14th,  Professor  Grant,  at  Glasgow,  observed  that  the 
shower  as  there  seen  attained  its  maximum  at  about  a  quarter  past 
five,  while  Professor  Kirkwood  recognised  a  third  maximum  at  half-past 
three  (Cincinnati  time),  corresponding  to  about  eight  minutes  past 
nine  Greenwich  time.  So  that  nearly  eight  hours  separated  the  first 
maximum  from  the  last;  showing  that  the  three  meteoric  strata^ 
which  had  been  close  together  in  1866,  were  now  so  far  apart  that  a 
distance  of  about  130,000  miles  separated  the  two  outermost  from  each 
other.  The  middle  stratum  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  exactly 
half  way  between  the  two  other ;  for  from  half-past  one  to  a  quarter 
past  five  is  an  interval  of  three  and  three-quarter  hours,  while  from 
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a  quarter  past  five  to  eight  minutes  past  nine  is  an  interval  of  three 
hoiu«  and  fifty-three  minutes.  Remembering  that  the  observations 
are  not  assumed  to  be  accurate  within  a  few  minutes,  we  may  say 
that  in  1868  the  meteor  system  was  recognised  as  consisting  in  the 
main  of  three  great  strata  of  meteors,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  distance  of  about  65,000  miles. 

But  the  actual  thickness  of  the  system,  regarded  as  a  whole,  was 
much  greater  than  130,000  miles.  The  time  occupied  by  the  earth 
in  traversing  the  system  amounted  to  fully  thirty  hours,  correi^nd- 
ing  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  miles.  The  system 
was,  in  fact,  five  times  as  deep  as  in  1866,  and  nearly  ten  times  as 
deep  as  in  1867.  It  will  be  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  con« 
tracted  part  had  passed  far  away  beyond  the  earth's  orbit. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  earth's  passage  of  the  stream  in 
later  years,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  indicate  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  what  has  been  thus  far  stated.  The  reader  must  not  sap- 
pose  that  a  certain  meteor-group  had  been  waxing  and  waning  year 
by  year.  During  all  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  November, 
1865,  and  November,  1868,  the  whole  system  of  meteors  had  been 
travelling  onwards  upon  its  enormous  orbit.  The  part  traversed  in 
November,  1865,  had  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  travelled  nearly 
as  far  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn  (its  course  not  crossing  the  orbit,  but 
passing  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  south  of  it).  The 
comet,  which  had  been  about  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  behind 
that  part  of  the  system  in  1865,  had  gained  considerably  upon  it,* 
and  was  some  forty  millions  of  miles  behind.  The  rich  part  tra- 
versed in  1866  was  in  1868  about  two  hundred  millions  of  miles 
behind  the  comet.  And,  lastly,  the  rich  but  contracted  part  traversed 
in  1867  was  about  as  &r  away  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  but  some 
ninety  millions  of  miles  south  of  that  orbit.  Over  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  range  of  space,  from  the  place  where  the  meteor  orbit  is 
nearest  to  the  path  of  Saturn,  past  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  right  up 
to  the  earth's  place  in  November,  1868,  the  meteor  system  extended 
in  an  unbroken  stream,  varying  in  thickness  fr^m  about  60,000  miles 
to  upwards  of  500,000  miles,  and  having  an  unknown  width.  Com- 
pared with  the  volume  of  space  occupied  by  this  part  only  of  the 
meteor  system,  the  sun's  enormous  volume  sinks  almost  into 
nothingness. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet. 

In  the  year  1869,  many  meteors  belonging  to  the  November  system 

*  This  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sigkt,  to  the  reader  who  rem^mbexs  that  the 
comet  and  the  meteors  complete  their  circuit  of  the  orbit  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
But  always  when  two  bodies  are  circling  round  an  eccentric  orbit,  they  draw  closer  to 
each  other  as  they  approach  the  place  where  they  are  farthest  from  their  common 
ruler,  and  draw  apart  again  as  they  approach  the  place  where  they  are  nearest  ta 
that  orb. 

N   N    2 
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fell  on  the  night  of  November  13-14,  in  England  And  before  long, 
news  came  from  various  quarters  that  not  only  on  that  night,  but  on 
the  11th  and  12th,  and  again  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November, 
shooting-stars  had  been  seen,  whose  paths  on  the  heavens  showed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Leonides.  Captain  Tupman  announced 
that  he  had  seen  the  Leonides  on  five  successive  nights,  when  on 
board  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Now,  in  five  days  the  earth,  crossing  the  thickness  of  the  meteor 
system  at  the  rate  of  about  18,000  miles  per  hour,  passes  over  more 
than  two  million  miles  in  that  direction  (really  travelling  a  distance 
of  nearly  eight  millions  of  miles).  So  that  the  portion  of  the  stream 
traversed  in  1869  was  about  four  times  as  thick  or  deep  as  that  tra- 
versed in  1868,  and  about  forty  times  as  thick  as  that  traversed  in 
1867. 

In  1870  the  stream  was  found  to  be  similarly  diffuse.  It  will  be 
clear,  however,  that  when  once  this  state  of  diffusion  has  been 
attained,  we  can  no  longer  look  for  very  definite  information  as  to 
the  actual  extent  of  the  meteor-stream,  simply  becau&e,  on  its 
borders  meteors  are  so  sparsely  distributed  that  few  fall  per  hour, 
and  attention  is  not  likely  to  be  given  to  a  phenomenon  so  little  re- 
markable. The  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  passages  of  the 
meteor-stream  in  1869  and  1870,  is  that  on  both  occasions  the  night 
of  November  13-14  was  distinguished  by  a  display  of  the  Leonides, 
while  evidence  was  received  from  several  places,  showing  that  the 
earth  must  have  been  from  five  to  seven  days  traversing  the  meteor 
system.  It  was  also  noticed  that  although  there  was  no  steady 
shower  or  display  comparable  to  what  had  been  witnessed  in  1866, 
1867,  and  1868,  yet  ftx>m  time  to  time  the  numbers  of  meteors  in- 
creased, and  occasionally,  for  several  minutes  in  succession,  there 
was  a  veritable  shower.  It  seemed  as  though  the  meteor-stream  had 
become  broken  up  into  several  minor  streams,  or  else  that  the  three 
main  streams  had  become  irregular  in  density,  so  as  to  consist  of 
clustering  groups  of  meteors  rather  than  of  a  somewhat  uniform 
stratimi  of  these  bodies. 

Now  last  year  there  was  a  change  in  one  very  important  respect. 
In  this  country,  according  to  custom,  many  observers  watched  for  the 
meteors  on  the  night  of  November  13-14.  But  there  was  no  display 
of  shooting-stars;  nay,  some  of  the  observers  declared  that  there 
were  not  even  so  many  shooting-stars  as  are  commonly  witnessed  at 
a  time  when  the  earth  is  not  passing  through  any  known  meteor 
system.  Mr.  Glaisher,  whose  corps  of  observers  at  Greenwich  had 
been  on  the  watch  as  usual,  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Astro, 
nomical  Society  his  belief  that  the  meteor-stream  had  now  passed 
beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  watch  for 
the  November  meteors  until  the  comet  they  are  associated  with 
should  be  again  approaching  the  earth  (towards  the  close  of  the 
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centuiy).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  opinion  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  then  available,  and  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  observers  should  be  warned  against  midertaking 
a  useless  labour. 

But  soon  after,  news  was  received  that  Italian  observers  had  seen 
many  November  meteors.  It  chanced,  imfortunately,  that  bad 
weather  prevailed  in  Italy  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  November, 
We  may  assume,  however;  that  if  the  weather  had  been  fine  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  the  Italian  observers  would  have  had  no  better 
success  than  those  in  England.  For  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  are 
so  small  compared  with  those  of  the  meteor-stream,  that  no  diiSerence 
was  likely  to  be  observed  between  the  condition  of  the  part  of  the 
stream  traversed  by  England  and  that  of  the  part  traversed  by  Italy. 
A  tolerably  apt  idea  of  the  case  may  be  formed  by  comparing  the 
earth  as  she  traverses  the  meteor-stream  to  a  cricket-ball  flung  through 
the  spray  of  a  large  fountain ;  and  just  as  every  part  of  the  forward 
half  of  such  a  ball  would  be  similarly  wetted,  so  when  a  shower  of 
meteors  i^  witnessed  at  one  part  of  the  exposed  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  corresponding  shower  will  be 
observed  at  all  other  stations  on  that  hemisphere  (at  least,  at  all 
stations  where  night  \&  in  progress). 

But  on  the  morning  of  November  15  the  skies  were  less  clouded^ 
though  still  not  perfectly  clear.  At  Genoa,  Professor  Garibaldi,  who 
began  his  watch  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  counted  a  himdred 
meteors,  chiefly  Leonides,  before  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th.  Signor  Maggi,  at  Yolpeglino,  near  Tortona,  counted 
fifty-two  meteors  between  a  quarter-past  three  and  a  quarter-past  six ; 
the  sky  was  cloudy,  however.  The  observations  made  at  Alexandria 
by  Professor  Pamisetti  show  that,  at  the  time  when  Signor  Garibaldi 
ceased  observing,  a  denser  part  of  the  meteor  system  was  approaching ; 
for  half-past  one  Genoa  time  corresponds  to  a  quarter  to  three 
Alexandria  time  ]  and  Pamisetti  found  that  up  to  about  this  hour 
the  November  meteors  were  few  in  number,  but  from  that  hour  until 
five  they  were  much  more  numerous.  Between  three  and  four  he 
and  his  assistants  counted  100,  and  between  four  and  five  they 
counted  95  more.  In  all,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  they  counted 
300  meteors.  This  is  a  falling  ofl*,  doubtless,  from  the  numbers 
observed  at  particular  stations  in  every  year  since  1865  inclusive ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  wide-spreading  of 
the  meteor  system  it  by  no  means  implies  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the 
stream. 

Even  more  remarkable,  however,  is  the  circumstance  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  November  no  less  than  128  shooting-stars,  of 
which  the  greater  nimiber  were  Leonides,  were  counted  at  Moncalieri. 
Since  this  date  is  three  days  later  than  that  at  which  the  central 
passage  of  the  stream  ordinarily  takes  place,  we  may  assume  that  the 
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stream  had  widened  until  six  days  at  least  were  necessary  to  carry 
the  earth  through  it.  In  this  case  the  thickness  of  the  stream  had 
increased  from  60,000  miles  (its  value  in  1867)  to  about  2,600,000 
miles ! 

Commenting  on  the  observations  made  in  Italy  and  at  Alexandria, 
Professor  Denza  says,  "  It  follows  that  the  meteoric  shower  was  iu 
progress  during  the  night  of  November  14-15,  and  farther,  from  the 
comparison  of  the  above-mentioned  obsen*ations  with  others  made  «it 
French  and  Portuguese  stations  (where  very  few  meteors  were  seen 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th),  it  appears  that  we  should  judge  the 
night  of  November  14  to  have  been  the  true  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  November  stream/'  He  doubtless  moans  the  centre  of  tho 
stream,  since  he  had  himself,  a  few  lines  earlier,  quoted  the  observa- 
tions made  at  Moncalieri.  "  Thus  the  passage,"  he  proceeds,  *'  was 
a  full  day  earlier  than  in  former  years.  Nevertheless,  the  meteor- 
cloud  has  appeared  not  only  to  be  less  dense,  but  displaced  from  its 
usual  position,  very  turbid  (trouble)  and  irregular ;  for  the  portion 
which  the  earth  crosses  at  present  is  but  a  remnant,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  tenuous  tail  behind  the  more  densely  crowded  central  group.''  '*  It 
is  to  be  inferred  also,"  he  adds,  ''  that  the  flight  of  meteors  is  extend- 
ing itself  gradually  along  its  orbit — ^a  process  which  will,  in  the  long 
run,  cause  the  whole  orbit  to  be  occupied  by  cosmical  matter,  after 
which  there  will  be  displays  of  the  meteors  not  merely  at  intervals 
of  33i  years,  but  year  after  year,  and  with  about  the  same  degree  of 
richness,  precisely  as  is  the  case  with  the  August  meteors  or  Per- 
seides.'' 

I  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  as  expressing  the  exact  view  which 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  but  because  it  shows  in  what  light 
the  Italian  astronomers  regard  the  November  meteor  system.  Pro- 
fessor Denza  does  not  appear  to  me  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the 
phenomenon  of  wide  spreading  observed  in  the  system — a  phenomenon 
not  implying  that  a  mere  remnant  only  of  the  meteor  system  hafi 
been  traversed  during  recent  years.  Moreover,  this  phenomenon  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  meteor  system  will  at  any  time 
become  a  uniform  oval  ring  of  meteors.  The  paths  of  those  meteors 
whidi  lag  very  far  behind  the  comet,  having  once  liecome  diverse,  so 
that  these  meteors  no  longer  travel  in  a  compact  body,  can  never 
again  become  closely  accordant,  while  on  the  contrary  those  bodies 
which,  travelling  dose  behind  the  comet,  form  a  more  densely  aggre- 
gated stratum,  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  very  long  period.  These, 
however,  are  comparatively  unimportant  points.  The  circiunstanco 
to  be  chiefly  noticed  is  the  common  consent  of  astronomers  as  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  this  wonderful  meteor  system. 

When  we  were  considering  what  had  been  observed  in  1868,  wo 
recognised  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  system  traversed  in  1865 
had,  in  1868,  travelled  nearly  as  far  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn.    But  in 
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1872  that  portion  had  passed  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  nearly 
half-way  thence,  indeed,  towards  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Over  the 
tremendous  range  separating  the  earth's  place  in  November  3  from 
a  region  midway  between  the  paths  of  Uranus  and  Saturn,  there  was 
in  November,  1871,  a  complete  meteoric  band  of  connection.  The 
actual  length  of  this  meteoric  band  (which,  be  it  remembered,  was 
not  straight,  but  formed  part  of  a  long  oval)  was  about  1,500  millions 
of  miles.  The  thickness  of  the  meteoric  stream  was  nowhere  less 
than  60,000  miles,  and  in  places  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions of  miles.  Its  width  we  do  not  know,  but  it  doubtless  far  ex- 
ceeded the  thickness  of  the  stratum.  Taking  as  a  very  moderate 
estimate  200,000  miles  for  the  mean  thickness,  and  500,000  miles  for 
the  mean  width,  it  follows  that  the  actual  volume  of  space  occupied 
by  the  portion  of  the  November  stream  thus,  as  it  were,  gauged^  is 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 
cubic  miles,  or  nearly  seven  million  times  the  surCs  volume  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  is  likely  to  happen  during  the 
earth's  passage  of  the  November  meteor  system  in  the  present  year. 
That  the  stream  which,  wide-spread  though  it  was  in  1871,  showed 
then  few  traces  of  actual  exhaustion,  will  be  foimd  to  bo  altogether 
exhausted  in  1872,  is  unlikely  in  the  extreme.     It  is  almost  certain 
that,  if  a  careful  watch  is  kept  this  year,  many  hundreds  of  the 
November  meteora  will  be  counted  in  this  coimtry  and  others.     But 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  year,  as  last  year,  no  meteors 
may  be  seen  on  the  morning  of  November  14.     That  is  the  time 
when  a  careful  watch  is  most  likely  to  be  rewarded ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  any  Leonides  will  then  be  seen.     Instead,  how- 
ever, of  discontinuing  the  observations  which  have  been  ordinarily 
made  (of  late)  on  the  morning  of  the  14thi  the  work  of  observation 
should  be  extended  to  other  days.     Practised  observers  should  watch 
during  the  early  morning  hours  of  every  day,  from  the  10th  to  the 
18th  of  November  inclusive.     An  even  greater  degree  of  interest 
attaches  to  the  result  than  to  the  observations  made  in  former  yeai*s. 
If  the  meteor-stream  is  becoming  exhausted,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
recognise  the  laws  according  to  which  the  thinning  off  proceeds.     It 
will  be  also  most  important  to  know  to  what  extent  the  process  of 
wide  spreading  may  continue.     But  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  we 
may  find  a  total  change  this  year  in  the  aspect  of  the  system.    There 
might  be  a  \*eritable  display  of  the  November  meteors,  since  Schia- 
parelli  has  invited  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  1818,  or  nearly  midway  between  the  great  displays  of  1799 
and  1833,  there  occurred  a  fine  shower  of  the  Leonides.     In  any  case, 
those  who  arc  interested  in  meteoric  astronomy  ought  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  iiiTorded  during  this  month  of  extending  and  improving 
our  knowledge  of  tha  most  interesting  of  all  the  meteor  systems. 

E.  A«  Pbogtoil 
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— ♦ — 

0  WHO  sits  and  sings  the  sad  song  of  the  Shealing, 

Alone  on  the  hill-side,  alone  in  the  night ! 
Dead  still  through  the  shadows  the  moonlight  is  stealing, 

Tlie  dew's  on  the  heather,  the  niist  on  the  height. 
She  sitteth  in  silence,  and  singeth  so  slowly ; 

She  milks  the  dark  kine  with  her  fingers  so  fair. 
White  woe  of  the  lost,  may  her  vigil  be  holy  ! 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

Dark  strewn  on  the  grass  arc  the  stones  of  the  Shealing, 

The  wild  leek  and  nettle  grow  black  over  all ; 
Here  morning  to  gloaming  the  black  hawk  is  wheeling, 

And  foumart  and  stoat  suckle  young  in  the  wall. 
It's  lonely  by  daylight,  but  nightly,  ah  !  nightly, 

She  comes  from  her  cave,  with  her  kine,  and  sits  there. 
Oh,  hearken  !  she  sings,  and  her  face  gleams  so  whitely : 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

0  who  would  not  hark  to  the  song  of  the  Shealing  ! 

I  stand  in  the  shadow,  I  listen  and  sigh. 
The  day  comes  again,  happy  voices  are  pealing, 

The  blue  smoke  curls  up  to  the  sweet  summer  sky ; 
O  red  in  the  sunset  the  kine  gather  yonder, 

The  maidens  are  milking  with  rosy  feet  bare ; 
The  sheep-dog  is  barking, — I  hear  it  and  ponder, — 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

0  green  was  the  pastiire,  and  sweet  was  the  Shealing, 
And  kind  were  the  maidens  bare-footed  and  free. 

And  full  of  enchantment  was  Love's  tender  feeling 
When  the  moon  rose  so  silently  up  from  the  sea. 

*  The  rude  cluster  of  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  distant  paatnra^  whither  the  catiLo 
were  driven  in  summer,  and  where  they  grazed  for  many  weeks,  attended  by  tlie 
women  and  maidens  of  the  farm. 
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And  on  the  green  knolls  walked  the  loved  and  the  lover, 
Wrapt  warm  in  one  plaid,  with  one  thought  and  one  care  : 

I  see  them  !  I  hear  them  !  my  heart's  running  over, — 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  spirit  of  whiteness,  O  ghost  of  the  Shealing ! 

Sing  on,  and  sing  low  in  the  shade  of  the  hill ; 
The  picture  has  faded  your  voice  was  revealing, 

The  white  owl  looks  out  through  the  threshold  so  chill. 
There's  a  star  on  Ben  Rannoch  shines  softly  ahove  you, 

It  sparkles  all  night  on  the  dew  in  your  hair  : 
White  Soul  of  the  Silence,  we  hear  you  and  love  you, — 

The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 
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III. 

Darknbss,  which  falls  very  suddenly  in  Kome,  was  near  the  city 
before  Filippo  and  Bianca  reached  their  homes. 

"  For  to-night,  then,  fare  thee  well,  my  life,"  he  said,  as  they  stood, 
trying  to  part,  by  the  church  which  marked  the  lx)vndary  prescribed 
by  Bianca.  "  Henceforth  one  home  shall  hold  us  both.  Thou  wilt 
be  mine  to-morrow,  Bianca  1  Priests  are  many  in  Rome.  What ! 
not  to-morrow  ? — and  to-morrow  is  yet  so  far  away  I  Ah,  Bianca, 
if  thou  didst  know  how  bare  and  unfurnished  my  poor  home  will  look 
all  that  long  to-morrow,  that  has  been  blessed  with  thee  to-day ! 
What  art  waiting  for,  Bianca  1  Thou  wilt  not  change  that  gown  for 
any  costlier  1  I  would  not  have  thee  change  one  thread — I  love  thee 
as  thou  art." 

"  Thou  wouldst,  indeed,  that  I  change  naught  ? — in  di-ess  or  hair  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  thee  not." 

"Good,  Filippo.  This  silver  hand,  then,"  said  she,  touching  it 
with  her  finger  tips,  and  smiling  coyly,  "  shall  remain  open — ^shall 
not  be  changed  for  one  with  closed  pahn." 

"  Nay  ! "  said  he,  laughuig ;  "  thou  knowest  I  meant  not  that, 
sweet  Bianca.  Change  it  to-morrow  with  thy  girlhood,  and  l)e  a 
Roman  matron,  wilt  thou  1 " 

"'Tis  easier  spoken  than  done.  Thou  hast  thought  nothing  of 
home,  or  house,  or  wherewithal.  I  want  no  gear,  Filippo,  seeing  this 
pleases  thee  ;  but  I  will  not  wed  thee  to  bring  thee  to  starvation. 
Hast  any  money,  Filippo  1 " 

"  Thou  art  so  worldly.  But  I  have  two  scudi,  and  an  order  for  a 
picture." 

"  For  a  good  patron  1 " 

"  Ay  ! — one  who  pays  well  and  quickly." 

"  When  wiU  it  be  finished  1 " 

"  By  the  time  the  scudi  are  spent,  and  thou  askest  more  of  me." 

*^  Canst  finish  it  in  a  week  ? " 

"  Nay ;  in  a  fortnight." 

**  Then  we  will  wait  for  that,  Filippo." 

"  I  cannot !     'Tis  cruel  to  ask  it,  Bianca ! "  he  cried,  impetuously. 

**  Would  I  had  not  gone  into  the  cursed  Lotto  ! "  she  said,  sadly, 
turning  her  face  away. 

"Didst  lose,  theni  Ah  !  I  feared  so,  and  forgot  to  ask  thee  once 
more,  because  I  feared  to  lose  a  gi*eater  prize.     But,  Bianca,  I  bless 
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thee  for  uauiing  that  thing.  How  much  wilt  thou  promise  to  wed 
me  on  ]     Five  scudi  %  ten  scudi  ?  and  the  picture  % " 

"  How  wilt  thou  get  five  scudi  ? " 

"  Where  thou  didst  lose,  thou  sweetest  soul !  Bianca,  'tis  a  week, 
saving  one  day,  till  the  Lotto  comes  round  again.  If  I  win,  wilt  thou 
wed  me  that  self-same  day  ?  *' 

"  Ay  !  I  will  wed  thee  ! " 

"  Then  may  all  angels  lend  the  week  their  wings !  "  said  Filippo. 

And  the  week  passed,  and  priest  and  acolyte  and  heiuld  passed 
into  the  red-draped  balcony  \  and  into  the  piazza  streamed  the  eager 
people,  ragged,  starved,  hungry,  but  drunk  with  the  fatal  intoxica- 
tion of  a  delusive  hope. 

Taller  than  the  dark  natives  beside  him  by  a  head  and  shoulders, 
with  his  fair  locks  tossed  back  upon  his  forehead,  and.  his  pale,  manly 
&ce  upturned  to  the  wheel  of  fate  above  him,  Filippo  the  painter  is 
not  easily  mistaken. 

We  look  for  the  form  of  Bianca  beside  him,  but  we  fail  to  find  her. 
He  has  come  alone — to  hear  alone,  and  then  to  carry  to  his  mistress, 
the  tidings  of  his  weal  or  woe.  For  he  cannot  feel  it  is  Bianca's  woe 
so  all  entirely  as  it  is  his  own ;  else  had  she  never  laid  that  bar  of 
five  bright  scudi  between  them  and  their  bliss.  Yet  never  reproach 
has  neared  the  heart  or  lips  of  Filippo ;  he  loves  too  vastly,  with  his 
passionate,  headlong,  blinded,  new-found  love. 

The  sun,  that  strikes  down  hotly  now  upon  ill-covered  or  un- 
covered heads,  seems  to  have  only  touched  the  fairer  skin  of  the 
young  painter,  while  round  him,  like  bronzed  statues,  the  sallow 
Romans  group  themselves  in  whispering  knots  of  twos  and  threes ; 
statues  in  all  but  the  wretched  fluttering  garments  or  ill-fiiJling  coats 
they  wear  for  togas. 

The  wheel  is  flying  now,  in  a  quick  whirl :  madly  the  little  papers 
dance  and  leap  and  crackle  as  they  go.  The  acolyte  turns  back  his 
sleeves,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  draws. 

Filippo's  hand  is  tightly  closed  upon  his  nimiber ;  he  opens  it  a 
moment  to  make  sure  that  it  is  safe.  Number  twenty-one.  He  has 
taken  it  from  the  age  of  Bianca ;  and  surely  such  a  number  cannot, 
cannot  fail ! 

"  Fifty-five ! " 

Well,  that  is  but  the  first     Filippo  has  yet  four  chances  still. 

"  Eighty-nme ! " 

The  hoarse  wail  and  murmur  from  the  crowd,  and  tightening  of 
many  hands  over  many  tickets. 

"  Sixty-three ! " 

The  numbers  are  all  nmning  high  to-day  ;  and  Filippo's  number  is 
so  far  from  high.     Poor  Filippo  ! 

"  Thirty-eight ! " 
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Ah !  that  is  nearer  ;  it  may  fall  yet. 

"  Twenty " 

Filippo's  heart  gives  a  bound.  Yes,  twenty,  poor  Filippo  I — but  not 
twenty-one." 

All  the  fair  locks  come  falling  on  his  forehead  ;  wearily  the  tired 
eyes  turn  upon  the  crowd.  Filippo  feels  hopelessly  in  liis  empty 
pocket.  He  has  risked  all,  and  now  he  has  lost  all.  It  Avas  worth 
risking  all  for  such  a  prize.  He  is  a  man  still,  and  he  has  something 
more  than  Roman  blood  within  him.  He  bears  up  bravely  ;  but,  ah 
me  !  that  empty  home  !  that  cursed  Lotto  !  that  unfinished  picture  ! 

"  Friend  Filippo,"  says  one,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he 
looks  up,  or  rather  down,  to  find  a  little  cluster  of  folk  about  him ; 
"  friend  Filippo,  thou  hast  well  done  ! "  , 

"  How  so  ] "  he  asks,  sharply.  -• 

"  How  so  !  in  so  nearly  drawing  the  prize.  Twenty-one  is  thy 
munber,  eh  1  and  twenty  was  the  winner !  Try  thy  luck  again,  good 
painter ;  thou'lt  reach  the  mark  next  time  !  " 

"  Idiot !  "  said  Filippo,  pushing  himself  out  through  the  crowd. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  shout  a  dozen  voices  ;  "  go  not,  we  pray  thee,  till  thou 
hast  given  us  a  number.  Thou  art  so  nearly  winner.  Say,  where 
didst  thou  find  thy  '  twenty-one  *  % — by  blood,  or  age,  or  accident,  or  4 

howl"  ^  "  I 

"  By  a  way  thou  canst  not,"  he  answered,  gruffly,  pushing  the  last  ' 

speaker  aside.     But  lialf-way  up  the  street  they  still  followed  him, 
with  their  cr^',  "  Date  me  un  numero !     Per  amor  di  Dio  ! " 

One,  seeing  a  child  playing  with  stones  or  walnuts,  darted  across 
the  street  to  count  them.  Another  hurried  home  repeating  the 
number  of  a  shop,  upon  which,  doubtless,  by  the  direct  interposition 
of  the  Holy  Mother,  his  eye  had  fallen.  And  the  rest,  seeing  no 
help  likely  to  be  dealt  them  by  Filippo,  dropped  oflF  one  by  one,  and 
suffered  him  to  pass  on  in  peace. 

A  sorry  peace  it  was.  And  yet  the  time  was  not  long  before  he 
had  reached  the  Trastevere.     As  he  went  he  had  done  as  a  man  in  I 

trouble  should ;  he  had  bethought  him  how  to  reclimb  the   height 
from  which  he  had  fallen. 

Somewhat  cheered  by  the  hope  before  him  and  Bianca's  priceless 
love,  his  face  had  lost  a  little  of  its  distress  before  the  church,  where 
she  was  to  await  him,  appeared  in  sight.  But  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  her,  so  true  to  her  promise,  watching  by  the  porch  there,  shining 
like  a  bright  jewel  from  out  the  shadows,  and  with  the  hope  he  had 
laid  by  hovering  upon  her  parted  lips  as  she  smiled  out  his  welcome, 
his  courage  ebbed  away,  and  she  read  the  message  in  his  silence. 

" Bianca,"  said  he,  drawing  close  to  her,  "it  is  all  lost — all  the 
three  scudi — thy  one,  my  two.  And  now  adieu  happiness  for  two 
weary  weeks  ;  "  and  he  sat  down  wearily  ujwu  the  steps,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 
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Biauca  neither  spoke  uor  moved. 

"Did  never  good  come  of  that  cursed  Lotto?"  said  she,  pre- 
sently. 

"  How  canst  thou  say  that  % "  he  asked  reproachfully,  looking  up  ; 
and  she  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  his  sad  eyes  ;  "  how  canst  thou 
say  that,  when,  save  for  the  Lotto,  maybe  my  eyes  had  never  rested 
on  thee  ?    Was  never  good  in  that,  Bianca  \ " 

"  That  God  thou  speakest  of  knows,"  she  said,  gravely ;  "  I  know 
not.     But  I  fear  sometimes  it  were  not  wholly  good." 

"  For  thee  %  "  he  asked,  sharply. 

"Nay,  Filippo,  for  thee.  To  me  thy  love  is  an  eternal  good. 
Thou  knowest  that  if  I  lose  thee  I  have  naught.  Thy  love  is  meat 
to  me  and  drink ;  I  want  no  other  thing." 

"  Then  wed  me  so,  my  life  ! "  he  cried  out,  catching  at  her  skirt 
with  both  his  hands,  and  gazing  up  into  her  face  as  she  stood  above 
him,  on  an  upper  step. 

A  beautiful,  soft,  almost  holy  smile  broke  upon  the  hard  face  of 
Bianca.  She  stooped  a  little,  she  laid  her  hands  upon  Filippo's 
shoulders,  and  her  dark  eyes,  looking  into  his,  overshadowed  their 
clear  blue  for  an  instant  while  their  souls  touched. 

"  Good  fUmll  come  of  it,"  said  she,  "  so  far  as  Bianca  can  carve  out 
thy  destiny.  For  to-day,  at  least,  do  thou  command,  and  let  me  be 
obedient.  Thou  hast  commanded — I  am  obedient.  We  will  wed 
to-day,  if  thou  fearest  not,  and  if  thou  find  the  priest  will  do  it." 

"  Fear  ! "  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet ;  "  I  fear  nothing  but  to 
leave  thee — but  to  lose  thee  !  My  Bianca  ! — my  life,  my  heart,  mine 
own!" 

So  with  the  passionate  utterances  of  that  passionate  language  set 
in  the  mouth  of  a  lover,  a  painter,  and  a  poet,  Filippo  besieged  his 
mistress's  ear;  and  before  noon  had  passed,  the  priest  had  been 
found,  and  the  woi-ds  been  spoken,  and  Filippo  and  his  bride  stood 
without  the  chmx'li  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

"  Thou  blessed  church,  thou  house  of  God  !  "  said  he,  looking  up, 
and  always  holding  Bianca's  hand ;  "  Tis  here  I  have  wooed  my 
love ;  'tis  here  I  have  won  my  bride.  By  all  the  saints,"  and 
Filippo'  lifted  his  hat  as  he  made  the  bow — "  by  all  the  saints, 
(and  Holy  Mother,  do  thou  bear  me  witness  !)  so  soon  as  Filippo  the 
painter  shall  have  a  scudo  not  needed  to  stay  the  very  hunger  of  his 
tirife,  that  scudo  shall  be  offered  here,  to  her  who  hcus  prospered  him 
so  greatly !  Say  '  Amen,'  wilt  thou  not,  Biauca  ? "  he  asked,  looking 
down  at  her. 

"  Ay !  Amen  and  amen  ! " 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  down  the  street  together. 

"  Where  art  going,  Filippo  1 "  asked  Bianca,  stopping  suddenly. 

"  To  my  home — our  home,  my  life :  where  else  wouldst  thou  go, 
Bianca  ? " 
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"To  that  place  first  I  will  not  call  my  home,"  she  answered. 
"  Thou  dost  not  mind  that  I  have  left  all  I  have  behind  me !  " 

"  What  hast  left,  angel,  that  thou  lovest  as  well  as  me  ? "  he  asked 
her,  with  a  joyous  smile. 

"  What  I  have  loved  before  Filippo  came  into  any  dream  of  mine ! 
Beppo  lives  all  alone  in  my  garret  yonder ;  and  beside  him  are  all 
my  worldly  goods." 

"  Hast  any  goods  of  value,  Bianca  %  " 

"  Ay  1  of  value  to  me,  Filippo." 

"  Why  then  to  me,"  he  said,  softly ;  and  they  turned  towards  the 
place  that  Bianca  will  not  call  her  home. 

Arriving  at  the  outer  door,  Filippo  would  have  halted,  but  Bianca 
bade  him  follow  her  up  the  stairs. 

"  Thou  shalt  see  the  place  I  leave,"  she  said,  "  before  I  change  it 
for  another.  Hast  been  lonely,  Filippo,  in  thy  studio,  with  thy  great 
head  and  heart  to  bear  thee  company  ?  Think,  then,  how  lone  my 
life  has  been ;  a  woman,  and  so  bound  to  stay  at  home  when  men 
could  go  abroad ;  a  woman,  so  suffered  only  such  toil  as  this — ^that 
gives  but  the  more  time  for  sad  and  troubled  thoughts ; "  and  she 
pointed  to  her  bobbins  and  lace-pillow,  with  the  unfinished  work 
upon  it. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  find  it  dull  and  sad  hereafter,  thou  sweet  soul," 
said  Filippo,  fingering  the  delicate  web  with  an  admiring  tenderness. 

"  Nay,  if  I  may  work  beside  thee,"  she  said,  as  she  gathered  her  few 
small  possessions  and  bound  them  up  in  a  large  scarlet  handkerchief, 
**  and  it  may  chance  to  help  thee,  too,  a  little.  For  by  that  only 
have  I  held  to  life  these  last  two  years  since  I  was  left  alone." 
•  **  Ay,  it  will  help  us  surely.  And  I  will  paint  thee  as  thou  sittest 
working,  thou  sweet  Penelope,"  said  he,  his  whole  face  beaming  with 
a  tenderness  of  smiles,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  bundle. 

"  Nay,  but  I  have  foi^tten  a  good  firiend  ! "  said  Bianca  suddenly. 
And  pausing  a  moment  to  think  where  she  had  laid  it,  after  feeling 
vainly  at  her  side,  she  stepped  to  her  bed,  and  drew  the  little  silver 
dagger  from  beneath  her  pillow. 

"  Ah !  would  thou  hadst  forgotten  that,  my  life,"  said  Filippo. 
"  It  seems  not  in  keeping  with  thy  face  and  womanhood  ;  and  I  am 
with  thee  now  for  a  protector !  " 

"  It  M  beseeming  my  womanhood,  seeing  I  am  a  Trasteverine,"  said 
Bianca,  firmly  but  kindly.  "  There,  thou  canst  take  the  bundle,  if 
thou  wilt.  I  will  not  lose  my  time  in  saying  farewell  to  a  place  that 
has  no  dear  memories  for  Bianca.  And  stay  a  moment,"  she  added, 
after  they  had  passed  the  outer  door  ;  "  there  is  a  son  of  Israel  here 
will  do  me  a  service."  So  saying,  she  entered  a  dark  pawnbroker's 
shop  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

"  Wilt  part  with  something.  Bianca  1  Ah,  sweet  soul,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  ciursed  Lotto." 
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''  Hush  on  that !  'tis  past  by.  I  have  a  trifle  here  will  keep  us." 
And  pulling  out  an  earring  from  each  ear,  she  threw  them  on  the 
counter  before  a  thin  wiry  man  who  seemed  master  of  the  shop  and 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Bianca's. 

"  How  much  1 "  she  asked  shortly. 

''  Mezzo  scudo,"  said  the  man,  throwing  the  poor  little  ornaments 
down  disparagingly. 

Bianca  closing  the  bargain  with  a  nod,  the  money  was  pushed 
towards  her,  and  gathering  it  up,  she  gave  it  into  Filippo's  hand. 

The  Jew,  watching  them  both,  leered  hatefully.  Had  Filippo  been 
less  tall  and  strong,  the  leer  would  probably  have  beoome  a 
taunt 

Bianca  saw  it,  and  with  true  woman's  tact  prepared  to  rigbt  her- 
self and  Filippo  in  his  eyes,  without  allowing  it  to  transpire  thai 
she  cared  a  whit  for  his  opinion  or  his  sneer. 

"  Thou  hast  still  my  other  goods  1 "  she  asked. 

"Ay,  ay!" 

''  WeU,  part  not  with  them,  if  thou  hast  any  kindness  or  courtesy, 
since  I  am  married,"  said  she  carelessly,  ''  and  may  daim  them  for 
my  home."  And  so  saying  she  stepped  out  of  the  shop,  Filippo 
following. 

''  I  thought  maybe  thou  wouldst  have  parted  with  the  dagger 
rather  than  those  comely  rings,"  Filippo  said  presently. 

''Nay,  nay,  ask  not  that,  Filippo;  'twas  my  mother's.     It  shall 
never  do  but  a  good  turn  for  thee,"  she  answered  smiling.     ^'  And 
when  I  need  it  no  longer,  then  thou  shalt  part  with  this  too.     But 
'twill  be  a  sorry,  sorry  day  for  thee  and  me,  my  Filippo." 
How  so,  sweet  life  %  " 
Because  I  would  part  with  life  sooner,"  she  answered  solemnly. 

And  so  they  came  to  Filippo's  home. 

It  was  February,  late  in  February,  and  violets  were  growing  rank 
in  all  the  earth  round  Rome.  A  little  girl  was  selling  them,  with 
bunches  of  white  hyacinths,  close  to  Filippo's  door. 

''  Dost  love  flowers  ? "  he  asked  of  Bianca^  as  he  looked  into  the 
child's  basket 

"  Ay,  I  love  them ;  but  we  have  naught  to  spend  in  such  ways  as 
these."    And  she  would  have  passed  on,  up  the  stair. 

"  Nay,  but  if  thou  lovest  them  we  will  have  bridal  flowers  to-day." 
And  he  took  a  bunch  of  each  flower,  and  emptied  a  handful  of 
centissimi  into  the  child's  hand.  ''There,  little  maiden,  get  thee 
gone,  and  sell  thy  flowers  to  as  happy  hearts  as  his  who  now  buys  of 
thee."    And  the  little  maiden,  wondering,  turned  away. 

Then  taking  Bianca  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  up  the  old  marble 
stair,  and  drawing  the  key  from  his  pocket  opened  the  door. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  pausing  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
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''  shalt  thou  givo  me  thj  first  wifely  kiss.  Hast  never  commended 
me  that  I  have  waited  all  this  time,  Bianca  1 " 

''  'Twas  but  what  thou  skotUdgt  do  1 "  she  answered  laughing  ;  but 
she  put  her  roimd  arms  about  his  neck,  and  bent  his  forehead  to  her 
lips. 

''  Beautiful  lips  ! "  said  he,  holding  her  close  and  speaking  softly,  as 
if  he  dreamt,  "  how  cruel  they  have  been  to  me,  and  now  how  kind ! 
Thank  God  who  has  made  them  my  wife's  lips  at  length — ^thank 
Godr 

*^  At  length  !  "  she  murmured, ''  and  yet  that  length  is  but  a  week ! 
Ah,  Filippo,  if  'tis  indeed  the  great  God  has  worked  this  for  us,  I  will 
learn  to  love  Him  as  dost  thou." 

"  Thou  wilt  soon  learn,  sweet  wife — learn  to  teach  me.  Women  are 
wisest  in  such  lore  as  this.  But  findest  thou  this  too  poor  a  home 
to  hold  thy  beauty,  Bianca  1— too  small  for  thy  comfort  or  thy 
liking  r' 

"  Ay,  'tis  too  small  for  my  liking."  Then  Filippo  looking  pained, 
she  flung  her  arms  about  him  and  said  gaily — 

"  Thou  foolish  one  !  I  meant  but  that  'twas  too  small  to  hold  my 
love.'' 

And  he  made  answer,  "  O  cruel  Bianca  !  " 

So  with  sweet  torments,  and  long  moments  of  speechless  silence, 
when  the  beating  of  their  hearts  only,  and  the  language  of  their  eyes, 
told  each  to  each  what  words  had  foiled  to  utter,  the  first  day  of 
married  life  passed  by. 

And  so  passed  many  days  as  sweetly :  while  Filippo  painted  and 
Bianca  wove  her  web  of  flBLiry  tracery  upon  its  pillow,  and  love  and 
hope  wove  traceries  and  painted  pictures  as  fair  in  either  heart. 

''  'Twill  be  done  to-morrow  1 "  asked  Bianca  one  day,  leaning  over 
her  husband's  easel,  and  smiling  to  see  herself  pourtrayed  there,  and 
so  fair. 

"  Ay,  sposa  mia.  I  will  touch  it  no  further.  As  thee,  it  pleases 
mo  but  ill :  as  Santa  Caterina  for  the  Marchese's  gallery,  it  may 
pass." 

"  And  yet  I  make  but  an  ill  saint,"  she  said. 

**  Thinkst  thou  so  1  My  next  then  shall  be  a  Lucretia.  Thou 
canst  look  that  part  well,  my  Bianca ;  for  thou  hast  su£fered,  and  the 
suffering  has  left  its  hand  upon  thee,  to  my  thinking.  Ay,  and  thy 
Boman  blood  will  stand  my  stead — ^that  quick  bright  eye  of  thine, 
those  firm  sweet  lips.     Wilt  sit  for  my  Lucretia,  Bianca  1 " 

"  If  thou  wilt  tell  me  how.  Was  she  unhappy,  then,  this  Lucretia  1 " 

"  Woeful  enough.  Losing  what  made  life  dear,  she  turned  to  death 
— and  died  bravely." 

"  By  her  own  hand  1 " 

"  Ay,  by  her  own  hand." 

"  And  dagger  1 " 
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"  Ay — ^and  dagger." 

'<  Then  mine  shall  do  thee  a  good  service  yet,  Filippo  ! '' 

And  the  moiTOw  came,  and  the  picture  was  carried  from  its  easel. 

And  the  good  patron  paid  its  piice,  and  over ;  for  the  face  of  Bianca 

looking  from  the  canvas  pleased  him  well. 

IV. 

It  had  been  well  for  Filippo  the  painter  had  patrons  like  the 
Marchese  been  plentiful  as  violets  in  spring.  But  with  the  violets 
patrons  too  passed  away.  May  drove  foreigners  from  the  scorched  city, 
and  Albano  and  Tivoli  filled  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Rome. 

A  grand  Lucretia  hung  on  Filippo's  easel,  unnoticed  and  unsought. 
Bianca  sat  bravely  stitching  at  her  pillow,  with  its  countless  bobbins, 
and  now  and  then  she  sallied  forth  to  that  dark  shop  in  the  Trastevere, 
leaving  a  goodly  piece  of  lace  behind,  and  bringing  such  pittance  with 
her  as  the  niggardly  Jew  would  deal. 

But  what  had  sufficed  to  feed  and  scantily  clothe  Bianca  as  a 
maiden  was  never  enough  to  feed  luid  clothe  both  man  and  wife. 
And  the  daily  meals  grew  smaller  and  coarser  every  day ;  and  the 
poor  clothes,  grown  dusky  with  the  summer's  wear,  hung  limper  and 
limper,  while  Bianca's  busy  band  flew  from  the  pillow  and  the  bobbins 
to  patch  and  dam,  and  patch  and  dam  again. 

There  were  other  artists  living  in  the  same  house  with  Filippo  and 
Bianca,  and  to  their  doors  visitors  would  sometimes  come ;  or  the 
postman's  knock  would  tell  of  good  news  for  them — maybe  of  disap- 
pointments too,  but  at  least  that  they  were  known. 

But  to  FHippo's  door  came  never  patron,  or  postman,  or  even 
promise. 

"  Thou  art  not  old  enough,"  Bianca  would  say,  comforting  him  as 
best  she  might ;  '^  thy  name  has  not  been  heard  abroad,  as  yet.  Take 
heart  and  patience.  By-and-by  thou  wilt  find  thyself  fiunous,  and 
the  great  world  will  have  thee  ever  on  its  lips." 

''  If  Heaven  would  grant  but  that  it  come  before  thy  cheek  has  lost 
its  bloom  from  want,  my  sweet  wife,  Bianca!"  he  would  answer 
earnestly,  looking  wistfully  into  the  face  that  has  certainly  grown 
somewhat  thin  and  colourless  since  first  we  saw  it.  ''  That  white 
wan  look  of  thine  plays  in  my  dreams,  and  makes  me  woeful  if  I 
sleep  or  -wake.  Ah,  Filippo,  why  wert  thou  made  with  long  thin 
hands  like  these  % "  he  said,  looking  sadly  at  them,  ''  that  are  not  fit 
for  honest  common  labour  in  the  fields,  like  other  men's,  that  have 
but  one  work  made  for  them,  and  that  work  fruitless — aU  in  vain,  in 
vain !  What  'vails  it  that  thou  hast  a  poet's  soul,  that  thou  canst 
lay  it  bare  to  men,  and  with  these  fingers )  So  many  here  in  Rome 
have  poets'  souls  !  and  none  it  seems  have  any  care  to  find  God  ren- 
dered by  this  Filippo !  Ah,  Bianca,  sposa  mia  1 "  he  would  say 
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passionately  again,  ''  thou  dost  not  curse  me  that  I  led  thee  fit>ni 
thy  placid  loneness  to  drag  thee  through  the  thicket  and  the  desert 
to  mj  side ) " 

''  Nay,  Filippo,  thou  knowest  that  I  would  not  turn  in  thought^ 
far  less  in  truth,  to  that  sad  past,"  said  she ;  ^  and  yet  not  sad,  'twaa 
neither  grief  nor  joy.     *Twas  therefore  death  to  me — no  more." 

And  he,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  would  say — 

"  Thou  brave,  sweet  soul !  thou  hast  the  passion  and  the  poesy,  then^ 
I  read  in  thee  when  first  I  saw  thee  !  Thou  wouldst  not  linger  in 
the  cruel  calms  of  life,  but  rather  suffer  sometimes  to  be  sometimes 
glad.  Thou  brave  Lucretia,  taking  joy  when  Heaven  gives  it  thee^ 
and  also  sorrow  when  Heaven  gives  it  thee.  Would  I  were  brave  aa 
thou,  sweet  life  1  but  'tis  thy  wan  whiteness  so  iitittirtih  me.  Say,  art 
thou  ill,  my  Biancal"  " 

"  Nay,  I  think  not.  Nor  do  I  want  for  aught.  The  pain  i'  the 
side  it  is,  methinks,  that  draws  the  coloiu-  from  me  ;  I  had  it  then  an 
instant,  whilst  thou  didst  speak.  'Tis  gone  now :  look  not  so  sad» 
dear  heart ! " 

''  I  had  forgotten  of  that  pain.  Hast  been  greatly  troubled  lately^ 
Bianca  7  Thinkst  thou  it  is  not  better  %  It  surely  must  be  better,  angel 
mine,  or  thou  hadst  spoken  of  it  more  often  1 " 

"  Ay,  maybe  it  is  better.  I  know  not,  Filippo.  It  will  be  better 
when  cool  days  come  again.  Lay  down  thy  brush  ;  come  out  with 
me,  wilt  thou  1    Let  us  sit  where  first  we  sat  together." 

"  Where  was  that  ?  "  he  asked.  j 

"  Mindest  thou  not  T — at  the  Marmorata^—on  the  marble  blocks,  at 
sunset ;  dost  remember  ?  " 

"  I  remember  well ;  and  how  hard  thou'wert  to  me — how  like  a 
marble  statue  on  its  marble  pedestal.  -  '  Did  never  hope  that  I  should 
be  Pygmalion,  and  love  my  statue  into  life  and  love.' " 

"  And  yet  I  was  not  hard,"  said  she,  "  when  I  looked  back  ;  dost 
remember  1 " 

"  Ay,  I  remember." 

"  I  said  I  looked  but  for  my  dagger  ;  didst  believe  that,  Filippo  %  " 

«  Why  not  % " 

"  I  meant  thee  to  believe  it.     And  yet,  I  think  I  did  not  want  -* 

thee  to  believe  it !  I  looked  but  to  see  it  had  not  been  a  dream,  that 
golden  hour.  I  looked  but  that  I  might  come  again,  and  sit  there 
lonely,  and  think  of  what  had  been,  when  lo !  I  entertained  an  angel 


unawares." 


«  Where  didst  read  that,  Bianca  \    Hast  a  Bible  1 "  • 

"  Read  1  A  Bible  1  Thou  knowest  I  have  no  Bible.  I  knew  not 
twas  writ  in  any  Bible." 

"  They  say  'tis  a  very  human  book,  and  very  god-like,"  said  Filippo 
mumi^ ;  "  and  thou  art  very  human  and  very  god-like  too." 

And  here  seeing  Bianca's  face  contract  with  sudden  pain,  while  she 
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pressed  her  hand  against  her  heart,  he  lifted  her  in  his  .arms  and 
carried  her  until  they  reached  the  Marmorata. 

June  like  a  parched  scroll  rolled  by,  to  suffer  other  montiiB  to 
follow  her.  By  August  there  was  never  a  blade  could  be  called  green 
in  all  the  gardens  about  Rome. 

And  as  the  sun  sapped  out  the  life  from  tree  and  flower,  so  from 
the  face  of  Bianca  more  and  more  the  life-blood  foded. 

Still  she  kept  courage,  and  still  she  comforted  the  saddened 
Filippo. 

''When  cool  days  come,''  said  she,  ''the  pain  will  slacken.  For  'tis 
woefully  worse  through  this  long  summer."  But  other  maidens  and 
matrons  waxed  stout  and  strong,  and  opened  like  sun-flowers  to  the 
burning  heat ;  and,  like  sweet  fruit,  they  grew  but  the  fairer  as  they 
ripened :  while  Bianca's  beauty  waned  and  waned,  and  no  summer 
colour  dyed  her  cheek. 

But  there  were  times  when  she  was  gay  and  blithefril,  and  when 
the  pain  ceased  to  torment  her;  and  then  she  and  Filippo  were  hopofbl 
as  before. 

"  When  cool  days  come,"  said  he,  "  when  cool  days  come  ! "  And 
she  would  echo,  "  Ay,  when  cool  days  come." 

But  they  tarried  long,  these  cool  days.  And  before  they  came, 
the  Marchese,  back  in  Rome  again,  blessed  Filippo  the  painter  with 
another  order. 

"  Paint  me  a  picture  after  thine  own  heart,"  said  he. 

And  Filippo  showed  >iim  the  "  Lucretia." 

"  Ay,  that  is  fine.  I'll  have  that  of  thee,  so  thou'lt  finish  it  before 
the  week  is  out.  A  day  later  and  thou'lt  find  my  house  dosed  upon 
thee,  for  I  move  to  Florence."  « 

Now  so  it  fell  that,  while  Filippo  would  fain  have  painted  and 
finished  the  Lucretia,  Bianca  was  so  troubled  with  the  sharp  and  oft- 
recurring  pain,  that  but  for  his  anguish  there  was  no  room  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  painter. 

"  Take  up  thy  brush,  my  Filippo,"  she  would  say,  trying  to  rise 
from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  laid  herself.  ^  I  will  sit  to  thee,  if  the 
pain  will  give  me  time." 

But  while  he  sat  before  her,  conning  the  frtce  that  had  grown  so 
infinitely  dear,  across  him,  into  his  inmost  soul,  the  truth  would  flash 
that  little  by  little  she  waa  slipping  from  him. 

And  so  the  week  slipped  by,  and  so  slipped  the  brush  from  the 
hand  of  Filippo.  And  Bianca  laid  herself  upon  her  pillow,  and 
wept. 

It  is  nigh  on  a  fortnight  later.  Still  hot  and  fierce  on  Rome  beats 
the  great  sun  from  out  a  cloudless  heaven.  It  is  yet  early  in  the  day ; 
but  there  is  stirring  in  the  streets,  as  of  some  sight  to  be  seen,  some- 
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thing  of  sympathy  that  draws  one  here,  one  there,  from  amongst 
Rome's  poorest,  towards  a  common  centre. 

Out  of  the  low  doorway  in  the  Via  Condotti,  haggard  and  hollow- 
cheeked,  stalks  Filippo  the  painter. 

What  draws  him  thence  % — he  who  for  so  many  days  gone  by  has 
never  crossed  the  threshold  %  And  yet  his  business  has  not  held  him 
bound  to  home ;  for  he  and  his  easel,  once  so  dear,  have  nothing  now 
in  common. 

With  face  turned  sadly  to  the  wall,  Lucretia  lies  imfinished.  Dry 
on  the  forsaken  palette  lie  the  gay  colours  mixed  for  her  adorning, 
and  painter's  brush  and  painter's  fingers  have  alike  stiffened  into  sad 
disuse. 

Ah,  Filippo,  'tis  no  festive  scene  has  drawn  thee  fix>m  thy  despairing 
idleness.  It  is  a  gaunter  figure  yet  than  thine  has  driven  thee  before 
him. 

It  drives  him  forth,  and  now  it  stands  cruellv  and  faces  him. 
Want  is  its  name,  this  cruel  spectre ;  and  never  so  close  has  his  cold 
breath  been  till  now,  when  hand  in  hand  he  stalks  with  the  yoimg 
painter. 

"  There  is  one  way,  Filippo,"  he  says,  beckoning  always  with  his 
bony  finger.     ''  Cast  thy  last  die,  and  be  a  man  ! " 

And  Filippo  follows,  his  last  die  held  tight  between  his  fingers. 

A  moment  sooner  these  words  were  spoken — 

"  Where  goest  thou,  dear  love  1 " 

"  But  for  a  little  while,  my  life." 

"  To  the  cursed  Lotto,  Filippo  1 " 

"  Ay— to  the  Lotto." 

"  Wilt  stake,  then,  all  we  have  1 " 

"  'Tis  such  a  little — this  our  all,"  he  said,  "  we  lose  but  little  if  we 
lose ;  and  if  we  gain — ^then,  love,  my  love,  we  may  do  better  in  the 
time  to  come  !    Wilt  bid  me  God  speed,  Bianca  % " 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  that  she  had  raised  from  her  pillow  upon 
her  hand. 

''Did  never  good  come  of  that  accursed  thing,"  she  answered. 
And  she  bade  him  kneel  beside  her  while  she  laid  her  arms  about  him, 
and  leaned  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

He  rocked  her  to  and  fro  gently,  while  he  said — 

''  Thou  sweet,  sweet  life  of  mine !  it  kills  me  but  to  see  thee  thus. 
I  cannot  bear  it,  if  I  bide  here  doing  nought.  Let  me  away  to  the 
Piazza,  Bianca — ^Ay,  sweet  one — suffer  me  to  go  !  " 

Long,  long,  ho  strove  with  her  while  with  a  clinging  strength  that 
was  almost  fierceness  she  held  him  fast.  At  length,  because  he 
pressed  her  so,  she  loosed  her  hold,  and  both  arms  falling  at  her  side 
she  said, — 

''  Amen,  since  it  must  be  so.  Yet  kiss  me  once  again,  thou  swoet, 
sweet  love  I " 
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He  kissed  her  many  times,  her  forehead  and  her  listless  hands. 
But  she  lay  still,  as  if  her  conflict  with  him  had  been  beyond  her 
strength. 

"  Art  very  weary,  Bianca  %  "  he  asked,  still  delaying. 

"Ay — ^very  weary."  She  turned  her  face  upon  the  pillow,  and 
opening  the  door  softly  he  went  out. 

And  all  up  the  street  while  the  gaunt  spectre  beckoned  him,  the 
words  of  Bianca  lay  heavy  at  the  painter's  heart — "  Did  never  good 
come  of  that,  Filippo  ! " 

Once  more  the  Piazza  fills  with  its  eager,  hungry  crowd.  Once  more 
the  balcony  is  draped  with  its  mocking  red ;  and  once  more  stands 
Filippo  the  painter,  looking  up. 

The  priest  is  there  j  the  herald  is  there;  the  acolyte,  with  his 
white  dress  and  innocent  face,  is  there. 

And  the  innocent  face  looks  down  and  catches  the  sunken  eye  of 
Filippo. 

"  Poor  soul ! "  says  the  innocent  heart,  **  would  I  could  draw  thy 
number  for  thee  ! "  But  the  priest  is  speaking,  and  the  herald  wait«, 
and  the  hungry  crowd  below  is  waiting  likewise. 

One  by  one  the  gaping  spaces  filL  One  by  one  the  hopes  of  Filippo 
fall  from  him.  Hope,  did  I  say?  I  think  he  knew  no  hope.  At 
least,  his  pale  face  changes  not ;  his  dim  eye  grows  no  brighter ;  and 
the  last  number  with  a  shout  and  mujmur  runs  into  its  place. 

There  is  an  echo  of  the  murmur  a  moment  after,  and  a  little 
stirring  in  the  crowd, 

"  'Tis  Filippo  tlio  painter,  has  fainted — ^that  is  all,"  says  a  voice 
rough  but  not  unkindly.  And  they  set  him  on  his  feet  again ;  and 
he  thanks  them,  and  says  that  'twas  the  sun  had  done  it,  and  so 
moves  on  and  leaves  the  square.  But  tight  within  his  hand  he  holds 
one  hundred  lira.     For  he  has  won. 

Fast  move  the  feet,  but  lately  trailed'so  wearily  along,  the  self-same 
path.  A  strange  wild  light  looks  from  the  eyes  that  have  been  so 
dim. 

"  Where  goest  thou  ? "  asks  a  friend  in  passing,  marking  his  altered 
mien. 

But  Filippo  laughs  only,  with  a  low  laugh  of  triumph,  and  hiuries 
on. 

"  He  was  so  tall  and  comely,"  says  the  paaser-by  to  another.  "  And 
now  he  looks  no  taller  than  his  fellows.  He  has  carried  full  weight  on 
those  rounded  shoulders.     £h,  friend  1    And  yet  he  is  but  young." 

But  still  fast,  fast  move  the  feet  of  Filippo,  and  quickly  the  Via 
Condotti  is  gained. 

"  Food — clothes  for  her — a  leech  that  shall  cure  her  of  her  ill ! " 
he  miumured,  as  with  imcertain  steps  he  sped  along.  "  All  this  of 
thee,  thou  blessed  Lotto — ^thou  gift  of  God ! "  and  [then   his  very 
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thoughts  stood  still  to  think  he  was  so  near,  and  of  the  tidings  he 
should  bring  her  as  he  entered. 

And  at  the  outer  door  he  paused ;  and  his  hand  trembled  to  his 
pocket  for  the  rusty  key,  and  he  said,  ''  Maybe  she  sleeps  !  The 
house  is  very  stilL  How  wilt  thou  break  the  tidings  and  not  hurt 
her,  Filippo  1" 

And  the  fingers  brought  out  the  key  at  length,  but  trembled  so 
that  clank  upon  the  threshold  it  fell  down,  and  rang  out  sharply 
through  the  echoing  stair. 

"  She  sleeps,"  he  said,  "  she  sleeps  !  How  soundly,  since  she  does 
not  hear  my  voice — ^nor  yet  the  falling  of  the  key  upon  the  marble  ; 
nor  that  so  clumsily  I  turn  the  lock — and  open.  Sleepst  thou, 
Biancal" 

There  is  no  answer.  Stealthily  across  the  room  he  passes,  lifts 
the  white  sheet  fix)m  oflF  the  curtained  pillow — stoops  down — ^sees 
something  flash  there  in  the  dark,  as  the  light  breaks  upon  it. 

"Ay!  she  sleeps  very  sound,"  says  he,  dropping  the  curtain 
suddenly,  and  looking  round  with  a  gaze  of  stupid  wonder  at  the 
bare  walls  about  him.  And  a  paper  flutters  softly  to  the  ground, 
and  Filippo  stoops  and  gathers  it  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  letter  writ  in  Rome  that  day,  ill  spelt,  ill  figured, 
with  an  uncertain  childish  hand.     So  ran  the  letter : — 

"BiANOA  TO  Filippo. — ^When  thou  touchest  this,  stay  thy  hand 
there,  nor  meddle  farther. 

''  Hear  first  from  me,  nor  find  out  for  thyself,  the  truth  will  pain 
thee  now,  but  after  shall  release  thee. 

''  That  I  have  loved  shall  never  hand  of  mine  have  need  to  trace  ; 
and  hand  of  mine  can  trace  but  badly  at  the  best. 

"  Let  this  be  token  of  my  love  between  us.  I  could  not  live  to 
see  thy  living  death — to  see  thy  manhood  going  from  thee — and  I 
the  cause.  Accursed  Lotto  did  I  say  %  Tis  I  that  am  accursed ! 
Tis  I  have  wrought  this  ill  to  thee  ! — I  that  have  loved  thee  but  too 
welL 

"  Thou  knowest  that  foul  thing  in  Rome — that  breath  of  poison 
that  makes  men  breathing  it  to  sicken  and  to  die )  ^Tis  so  with  me. 
My  breath  is  that  miasma  that  has  blighted  thee,  taking  the  colour 
from  thy  cheek,  the  light  from  thine  eye,  and  the  very  painter's  heart 
from  without  thy  body. 

''  Now  I  have  brought  thee  to  this  pass,  there  is  but  one  way  I  can 
make  amends.  Had  thy  God  suflered  me  to  live,  indeed  methinks 
I  would  have*8hnmk  from  casting  myself  from  thee.  Never  to  see 
thee  more — to  rest  mine  eyes  on  thee — to  fill  my  soul  with  gazing  at 
thee 

■ 

"  But  now  the  word  is  spoken.     I  sought  a  leech  one  day  gone  by. 
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and  he,  true  friend,  deceived  me  not,  but  told  me  I  must  suffer  many 
things,  live  many  woeful  days,  and  die  at  length  in  torment.  That 
were  but  little,  seeing  that  Bianca  knows  the  lesson  well.  But  for 
thee 

"  Farewell,  Filippo.  Forget  not  the  scudo  thou  hast  vowed  thy 
God.  I  die  happy.  Methinks  thy  GJod  is  merciful — He  may  forgive 
me,  for  the  sake  of  thee.  Take  my  dagger ;  I  told  thee  it  should 
serve  thee. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  win  to-day :  I  know  it  well.  Did  never  good 
come  of  that  cursed  Lotto. 

'^  There  is  a  necklace  here  upon  the  table.  I  loose  it  from  my 
neck  for  thee.  Sell  that,  or  keep  it,  as  thou  wilt.  If  any  pleasing 
reaches  where  I  go,  'twill  pleajse  me  best  so  thou  wilt  sell  it. 

"  And  so  go  free.  And  when  thou  prayest  to  thy  God,  to-day,  to- 
morrow, in  the  years  to  come,  plead  for  a  sinner — a  poor  sinner— who 
sinning  loves  thee  still,  and  dies." 

I  have  heard  say,  that  that  same  night  in  Rome  there  was  a  sound 
of  heavy  footsteps  in  that  upper  chamber — a  sound  as  of  a  rusty  key 
that  turned  a  lock — a  sound  as  of  the  footsteps,  slow  and  heavy, 
passing  adown  the  marble  stair. 

And  then,  behind,  there  came  a  sound  as  of  a  dog  that  followed 
silently  ;  and  then  below  the  opening  of  the  outer  door. 

And  I  have  heard  that,  since  that  night,  Rome  knows  nought  of 
Filippo  the  painter. 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytleu. 
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It  is  matter  of  the  most  familiar  knowledge  that  men  and  women 
differ  in  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
of  their  differences  are  among  the  commonplaces  of  literature. 
Every  child  has  been  called  upon  to  wonder  at  the  savage  or  half- 
iiavage  who  thinks  it  a  sacred  duty  to  kill  his  aged  parents,  or  to 
expose  them  to  die  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  river ; — at  the  Spartan 
boy  trained  to  steal  adi-oitly  ; — at  the  Grand  Custom  of  Dahomey ; — 
at  the  Happy  Dispatch  of  Japan ; — ^and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Grown 
persons  of  course  know  more  of  these  matters  than  are  disclosed  in 
detail  to  the  young;  and  most  cultivated  adults  have  been  told,  and 
many  of  them  have  believed,  that  there  is  not  a  single  act  which  has 
not  been  recognized  at  different  times  and  places  by  different  races  as 
a  crime  and  a  virtue. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  hope  that  there  are  but  few  thoughtful 
persons  on  whom  such  commonplaces  have  imposed.  It  has  been 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  been  inclined  for  speculative 
reasons  to  make  the  most  of  these  discrepancies  of  moral  practice, 
that  the  good  men  and  heroes  of  every  race  which  has  Jiad  good  men 
and  heroes,  have  be^ n  wonderfully  alike,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
wonderful  unanimity  of  sui&age  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  .  Nor 
has  it  been  hidden  from  candid  eyes  that  the  moral  motives  of  some 
very  abnormal  actions  have  been  similar  in  kind  to  those  of  the  most 
normal.  Thus,  the  motive  for  training  youth  to  dexterity  in  theft 
may  have  been  patriotic,  and  referring  solely  to  exigencies  of  war ; 
and  the  reason  for  killing  or  exposing  an  aged  parent  may  have  been  a 
pious  one,  (however  mistaken)  having  some  reference  to  his  welfare  in  a 
future  state,  or  to  something  else  of  supreme  import  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children.  These  also  are  commonplaces,  and^  as  far  as  they  go,  they  help 
to  restore  our  faith  in  certain  bases  of  morality  common  to  the  race. 

Not  the  less,  however,  do  they  introduce  us  to  fresh  difficulties. 
It  seems,  upon  this  showing,  that  errors  of  opinion  \ipon  very 
difficult  matters  may  lead  to  wrong  practice  of  the  most  dreadful 
kind  :  and  a  foHiori  that  errors  of  judgment  may  lead  us  astray  in 
minor  matters.  Missionaries  will  tell  us  of  savages  who  have 
expressed  the  most  conscientious  grief  at  having  neglected  to  kill  and 
eat  certain  persons.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  persecuted  the  Christians  from  the  most 
conscientious  motives.  From  similar  motives  a  Torquemada  de- 
nounces his  own  daughters  to  the  Inquisition,  and  helps  to  light  the 
pile  that  bums  them  to  death. 
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It  is  just  tlie  same  in  minor  matters.  The  best  of  us  know  what 
it  is  to  have  to  sav,  ''  I  did  wrong  on  such  and  such  occasions,  but  it 
was  from  error  of  judgment ;  I  thought  I  was  right."  In  the  ordinary- 
affairs  of  life,  as  regulated  by  law  in  different  coimtries,  we  find  very 
diverse  standards.  And  in  fixing  those  standards  varieties  of  senti- 
ment or  feeling  have  acted  in  the  most  perplexing  manner.  The 
feelings  of  a  Chinaman,  or  even  of  a  Frenchman  towards  his  mother, 
strike  an  Englishman  as  being  exaggerated.  To  swear  by  the  soul 
of  your  mother — jejure  par  Tdme  de  ma  mere! — has  been  described 
as  indicating  quite  an  advanced  stage  of  French  piety.  Yet  there  is 
little  in  France,  and  less  than  nothing  in  China,  in  the  general  level 
of  feeling  towards  women,  to  account  for  this.  The  tendency  of  the 
German  tribes  to  associate  the  highest  and  piirest  ideas  with  women 
ha.s  long  been  a  commonplace — (it  is  not  affected  by  any  recent 
etlinological  speculations) — and  among  the  German  youths  there  are 
societies  boxnid  together  by  pledges  of  chastity.  Yet,  opposed  as 
such  a  concomitant  may  be  to  English  notions  of  right  and  ^Tong, 
divorce  is  easy  in  Protestant  Germany,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
northern  races  has  always  been  to  make  it  so.  Take  what  we  call 
"  politics ; " — ^here,  indeed,  we  are  misled  by  a  word,  for,  though  we 
do  not  usually  think  of  politics  as  matters  of  right  or  wrong  m  the 
sense  in  which  kindness  and  fidelity  rank  in  those  categories,  politics 
ai*e  in  reality  as  much  "  stuff  o'  the  conscience  "  as  all  the  rest.  In 
the  question  of  the  marriage  laws,  as  between  England  and  Scotland, 
we  have  an  obvious  and  instant  case  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
what  is  ordinarily  called  morality  and  what  is  ordinarily  called 
politics-  osculate.  "Whether  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  shall  by  main 
force  on  the  part  of  the  English  majority  in  the  common  parliament 
be  assimilated  to  the  marriage  law  of  England,  is  a  question  hnilante 
m  politics,  to  which  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Scotchmen  say  ?20, 
upon  moral  grounds.  And  here  the  difference  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  the  contract. 

Nor  can  we  stop  here.  For  at  this  point  we  are  forced  to  confront 
other  and  still  nicer  questions,  which  show  how  widely  all  matters 
of  morality  strike  their  roots,  and  how  widely  men  and  women  of 
equal  goodness,  and  apparently  equal  acuteness,  may  differ  about 
them.  If  the  majority  of  mankind  were  satisfied  that  some  of  the 
deepest  questions  of  morality  are  altogether  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
government,  there  would  be  an  end,  abstractly,  of  much  controveray, 
— of  course  9i,  pi^acticoL  doubt  as  to  the  consequences  is  assumed  in  the 
facts  as  they  are, — but  civilized  men  and  women  cannot  yet,  as  a 
rule,  even  agree  to  differ  in  such  matters ;  and  we  have  thus  a 
state  of  facts  which  is  most  confusing  to  all  but  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  spectdative  duties  in  the  face.  Into  the  innermost 
confusions  of  that  confusion  we  will  not  go, — ^it  is  on  the  veri'^  surface 
quite  bad  enough  to  alarm  one.  In  qvestions  of  morality,  those  tcho 
know  miff  think  the  moft  h/rve  th^  deefrest  and  most  painf*il  dovhti*,  as 
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well  as  ifie  higliest  and  most  joyful  certainties.  The  question  of  the 
right  to  BubBiBtence,  which  means  existence,  is  in  all  conscience  high 
enough  and  deep  enough,  and  yet  this  question,  and  no  other,  is  the 
ultimate  translation  of  this  capital-and-labour  question,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  Not  merely  the  right  to  appropriate  a  park  or  a 
game  cover  or  a  salmon  stream,  but  the  right  to  appropriate  an  iron- 
iield  or  the  product  of  an  iron-field,  is  ultimately  a  question  of  the  same 
order  as  the  right  to  have  standing  room  on  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

Where,  indeed,  shall  we  stop  1  What  means  have  we  for  deciding 
any  questions  of  this  kind  1  Do  we  employ  even  the  same  instru- 
ments when  we  work  out  such  decisions  as  we  do  in  fact  attain  to  ] 

I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  with  emphasis,  that  in  the  series 
of  papers  to  which  this  belongs,  the  reader  is  not  asked  to  assume  the 
truth  of  what  is  called  "  the  science  of  Phrenology  "  or  even  of  Cranio- 
scopy ;  I  assume  nothing  as  to  the  division  of  the  brain  into  "  organs;" 
nothing  about  the  correspondence  of  the  outer  and  inner  plates  of  the 
skull ;  and  nothing  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  psychology  of  the 
phrenologist.  I  do  not  ask  the  reader  actually  to  assume  anything  in 
these  matters,  but  merely  that  he  will  permit  me  to  use,  for  a  while, 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  phrenological  text-books  and  speak,  to 
avoid  circumlocution,  of  the  organ  of  this  and  the  organ  of  that,  when 
it  suits  my  purpose.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  great  clearness  of 
view  is  obtained  by  using  the  phrenological  classification  of  the  facul- 
ties; or  else  I  should  not  be  writing  these  papers. 

As  everybody  who  has  looked  at  a  marked  bust,  or  read  a  list  of 
the  ''  organs  "  knows,  the  phrenologists  have  a  specific  organ  of  Con- 
scientiousness. They  say  it  is  associated  with  the  sentiment  of  justice, 
and  no  doubt  it  is,  though  I  never  could  find  their  diagnosis  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  function  of  the  faculty.  For  the  reader's  sake  I 
refrain  from  discussions  which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  keep 
as  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  subject  as  is  consistent  with  my 
general  purpose.  It  is  believed,  then,  that  where  the  organ  of  Con- 
scientiousness is  large,  we  find  in  the  possessor  a  sense  more  than 
usually  keen  of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  the  duties  which  come 
under  the  head  of  truthfulness  of  character.  The  organs  which  are 
least  commonly  found  in  high  development  are  Ideality  (the  sense  of 
sublimity  and  beauty).  Causality  (the  deductive  feculty),  and  Con- 
scientiousness.* You  find  plenty  of  kind  men  and  women,  plenty 
who  are  religious ;  but  you  find  comparatively  few  who  are  just 
— that  poets  and  good  reasoners  are  scarce,  need  not  be  added. 
We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  fairness  of  mankind ;  their 
justice  in  the  long  run ;  the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  moral 
decisions ;  the  confidence  with  which  you  may  look  to  the  verdict  of 
your  fellows — and  all  the  rest  of  the  kindred  commonplaces.     But 

*  In  iiBing  language  of  this  kind,  I  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  scientific  psycho- 
logist. Hut,  in  truth,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  his  impatience  may  at  first  suggest 
to  him. 
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these  things  will  not  bear  looking  at.  At  the  first  touch  of  a  resolute 
analysis  they  are  pulverised.  This  world  is,  in  stubborn  feet,  a  very 
hard  world  indeed,  in  which  the  chances  are  heavily  against  the  best 
consciences ;  a  world  in  which,  after  wearily  indefinite  struggles,  a 
very  little  bit  of  justice  gets  done  somehow ;  largely  by  what  looks  like 
downright  blunders.  I  should  be  the  first  to  protest,  not  merely 
with  earnestness,  but  with  passion,  against  putting  these  facts  to  any 
cynical  use  :  but  they  are  facts.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  real  truth 
which  is  roughly  represented  by  such  fine  phrases  as  ''the  great 
heart  of  mankind," — "this  wise  world  of  ours,*' — and  their  like  \  but, 
on  the  other,  it  is  not  implied  in  that  real  truth  that  the  sense  of 
justice  is  quick  in  the  mass  of  the  human  race,  even  when  that 
race  is  most  highly  developed.  The  greater  part  of  what  ''goes 
on"  beneath  the  sun,  the  very  staple  of  history,  the  main  warp 
and  weft  of  the  social  activities  that  proceed  under  your  eyes  and 
mine,— exists  and  flourishes,  under  whatever  fine  names, — ^in  defiance 
of  the  first  dista  of  the  instinct  of  simple  justice.  If  all  the  admis- 
sions which  the  human  mind  has  let  fall  from  time  to  time  in 
this  matter  were  collected  in  a  volume,  what  a  Book  of  Anguish 
they  would  make!  However,  I  do  not  want  to  get  sentimental; 
but  merely  to  state  the  fact  that  the  prime  element  for  deciding 
questions  of  justice  is  weak  in  the  majority  of  human  beings.  A  very 
strong  love  of  truth  and  justice  for  their  own  sake  is  as  rare  as  the  love 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  nearly  as  rare  as  the  poetic  instinct. 

As  the  poetic  instinct  enters  largely  into  our  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  I  have  said  that  a  large  organ  of  Ideality  is  only 
more  rare  than  a  large  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  I  may  as  well 
diverge  for  a  moment  to  expose  a  conunon  fallacy.  We  often  hear 
or  read  of  "the  fund  of  poetry  that  there  is  in  almoet  every 
human  heart."  Now  the  proper  response  to  this  cant  is, — Fund 
of  fiddlesticks !  There  is  in  nearly  every  human  heart  more  or  less  of 
what  may,  in  proper  hands,  become  material  of  poetry ;  but  that  there 
is  a  fund  of  poetry  in  every  human  bosom  is  about  as  true  as  that 
there  is  a  fund  of  mathematical  genius  in  every  hiunan  bosom. 

To  return.  In  the  group  of  organs  especially  distinguished  as 
moral  (the  whole  classification  is  objectionable,  except  as  matter  of 
convention  and  expediency)  there  is  an  organ  of  Veneration.  The 
story  of  the  placing  of  this  organ  is  like  that  of  most  of  the  others 
fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Gall,  who  proceeded  empirically.*  He  noticed  that 
in  many  "religious"  persons,  the  summit  of  the  head  was  elevated 

*  That  is  to  wy,  he  noticed  deTelopments  of  the  aknll  in  gronps,  and  made  the  beet 
induction  he  could.  Si^urzheim  often  adopted  another  method.  Thus,  supposing  the 
organ  of  Locality  fixed,  he  would  say,  "Well,  there  is  probably  an  oigan  of  Order 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood — let  us  look  for  it."  Or,  again,  supposing  Ideality, 
and  Oausality — (the  latter  giving  the  sense  of  rational  or  necessary  sequence)  he  would 
say,  *'  It  is  probable  that  the  organ  of  Wit  or  Humour  lies  between  these  two." 
And  the  indications  of  the  busts  do,  in  fact,  correspond  with  these  lines  of  pursuit. 
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and  roimd.  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Cranioscopy,  but  it  will  be 
helpful  if  w^e  go  a  little  into  detail  here  ;  of  course  upon  the  under- 
standing  that  even  supposing  the  reader's  observation  corresponds 
with  mine  upon  any  particular  points^  ho  is  committed  to  nothing 
more  than  the  purely  empirical  agreement  so  far.  Indeed,  I  repeat 
that  I  here  commit  my  own  self  no  farther  than  that.  Look  then,  I 
say,  at  a  portrait  in  profile  of  Archbishop  Manning  and  a  portrait  in 
profile  of  Mr.  Mill.  You  cannot  but  be  struck,  both  with  the  resem- 
blance and  with  the  difference.  The  elevation  of  the  crown  just  over 
the  forehead  is  about  the  same  in  each  cajse  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown,  the  height  is  immensely  greater  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Manning. 
Dr.  Gall  placed  his  organ  of  Veneration  under  the  summit  of  the 
crown,  and  he  affirmed  that  those  in  whom  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  brain  was  highly  developed  were  so  constituted  that  reverence 
for  authority  and  the  tendency  to  dwell  in  the  contemplation  of 
superior  natures  were  among  their  very  highest  characteristics  and 
most  deeply  felt  pleasures.  You  will  notice  that  the  expression  of 
the  eye  corresponds  to  the  differing  indications  of  the  skull.  In  Dr. 
Manning  the  eyelid  droops,  and  the  outlook  has  a  veiled  and  with* 
drawn  expression.  In  Mr.  Mill  it  is  not  so,  it  is  straightforward  and 
inquisitive.  I  may  mention  by  the  way,  that  the  common  photo- 
graphs of  Dr.  Yaughan,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  furnish  a  very 
striking  instance  of  that  expression  of  the  eyes  which  is  said  to 
accompany  a  lai^o  organ  of  Veneration.  A  strong  case  of  the  con- 
trary expression  of  the  eye  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  equally 
well-known  photograph  of  Professor  Huxley. 

I  must  once  more  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind — ^what  he  will 
soon  discover  over  again  for  himself — that  no  passing  indications  of. 
this  kind  are  to  be  taken  as  conveying  any  'preferential  judgment 
upon  the  character  of  any  person  mentioned — ^much  less  upon  his 
fitness  for  any  particular  function  or  place  in  the  work  of  his  age. 
The  organ  of  Veneration  is  well  marked  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is 
weak  in  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  yet  I  would  much  rather  see  Lord  Derby 
prime  minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  supposing  Lord  Derby  had  the 
general  qualities  and  the  ambition  which  seem  to  be  needed  in  a  premier 
now«a-days.  Of  couifie,  this  preference  implies  no  verdict  upon  the 
total  preferability  of  Lord  Derby's  character  to  Mr.  Gladstone's. 

However,  I  must  now  beg  the  reader  to  turn  his  attention  to  any 
good  full-face  portrait  of  Garibaldi  or  Washington.  My  impression  is 
that  Tom  Paine,  also,  would  serve  my  purpose  \  but  I  am  not  quite 
siu*e  about  him,  for  I  only  once  saw  his  likeness ;  and  of  course  that 
was  not  a  photograph  or  taken  from  one.  If,  then,  you  look  at  a 
portrait  of  Garibaldi,  yo\i  will  at  once  observe  how  different  it  is  from 
that  of  a  man  in  whom  Veneration  is  the  dominant  of  the  character. 
I  believe  there  is  no  ftdl-face  photograph  of  either  Dr.  Manning  or 
Dr.  Yaughan ;  but  luckily  for  my  purpose,  there  is  one  of  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  who  will  do  verv  well.     Sir  Roundell  has  a  keen  jrrcr  eve. 
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but,  in  spite  of  the  keenness,  the  expression  is  veiled,  and  withdrawn, 
— ^the  lid  falls,  and  even  the  straight-a-head  glance  has  something  of 
an  upward  quality  in  it.  But  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  head  and  fkce 
have  not  the  peculiar  "  set "  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Manning  and  Dr.  Vaughan.  There  is  more  erectness  of  carriage. 
In  the  two  clergymen  there  is  a  bowed  or  bent  %et  of  the  skull,  in 
addition  to  the  veiling  of  the  eyes.  Now  return  to  your  Garibaldi 
photograph,  and  notice,  not  only  the  shape  of  the  head,  square  as 
that  is  from  the  part  over  the  ears  to  the  forehead,  but  notice  also 
the  9et  of  the  head.  That  also  might  be  described  as  square.  I  am 
allowing  fully  for  the  military  element  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  when 
that  is  done  and  over,  I  find  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
balanced  squareness  of  the  set  of  the  head.  A  similar  set  may  be 
noticed  in  men  as  dissimilar  otherwise  as  Washington,  Count  Moltke, 
Louis  Blanc,  Robespierre,  Milton,  Priestley  and  Voltaire. 

In  the  last  case,  as  in  that  of  Sterne,  there  is  something  of  the 
peculiar  twist  or  duck  of  the  humorist's  head  ;  but  only  very  dull  or 
very  conceited  persons  will  laugh  at  this  motley  hst.  Even  a  rising 
smile  would,  I  should  think,  be  checked  by  simply  recalling  the  fact 
that  the  best  judges  among  the  warmest  friends,  ''  good  Catholics " 
all,  of  the  Cur6  d'Ars,  were  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  his 
mask  and  that  of  Voltaire.  Now,  the  Cur6  d'Ars  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  lived  a  life  of  tender  austerity  and  self- 
mortification,  and  exercised  his  calling  as  a  priest  in  a  spirit  of  the 
most  intense  saintliness.  In  speaking  of  so  self-den3ring  and  benevo- 
lent a  man,  it  seems  harsh  to  qualify  one  word  of  the  homage  he 
compels  even  from  the  most  bigoted  Protestant ;  but  when  I  say  that 
he  was  tenderly  benevolent,  my  own  convictions  compel  me  to  add, 
as  much  so  as  his  creed  would  permit  him  to  be.  Such  language 
cannot  without  qualification  be  justly  applied  to  a  man  who  could  go 
about  to  make  the  minds  of  the  young  familiar  with  the  most  horrible 
images  of  torture  in  hell.  It  is  a  top-heavy  sentiment  of  Veneration  for 
Authority  which  makes  such  discrepancies  possible ;  but,  however  large 
— to  use  strict  phrenological  language — the  organ  of  Benevolence  may 
be  in  a  man  like  this,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  must  also  be  large. 

AVhen  I  say  a  thing  with  which  I  know  some  of  my  readers  will  dis- 
agree— and  how  can  I  have  opinions  without  often  doing  so? — I  entreat 
them  to  believe  that  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  fully  mindful  of  what 
they  would  say,  and  that,  in  a  suhatiditur,  I  make  their  protests  for 
them.  I  know  perfectly  well,  for  example,  what  an  enlightened 
Romanist,  or,  indeed,  many  an  enlightened  Protestant  would  reply  to 
me  in  a  case  like  the  present*  Be  at  ease,  sir  or  madam,  I  have 
heard  and  registered  your  reply. 

To  return.  Was  it  a  fact  that  the  mask  of  Voltaire  and  the  mask 
of  the  Cure  d'Ars  resembled  each  other  1  My  answer  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  a  millionfold  presumption  in  favouijof  an  observer 
who  affirms  a  facial  resemblance  as  against  one  who  denies.     But 
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fctecondly,  there  is  in  this  case  no  presumption  whateTer  on  moral 
grounds,  against  the  existence  of  the  alleged  resemblance.  Here, 
however,  I  cannot  get  on  without  asking  the  reader  to  refer  to  a 
marked  bust  (unless  he  is  already  at  home  in  such  matters  and  carries 
the  details  in  his  head).  In  the  long  face  there  might,  of  course,  be 
any  amount  of  resemblance.  There  would  be  the  same  high  nervous 
temperament ;  the  same  thinness  ;  the  same  kindly  expression ;  the 
same  predominance  of  brow  over  jaw,  and  the  same  cheerfulness. 
But,  coming  to  the  skull  as  &r  as  the  mask  will  take  us,  there  would 
be  the  same  well-marked  organ  of  Benevolence,  and,  till  we  get  near  to 
the  temporal  ridges,  a  general  development  not  dissimilar  enough  for 
the  dissimilarity  to  strike  an  ordinary  observer.  At  or  near  the  tem- 
poral ridges,  however,  a  difference  would  arise.  That  portion  of  the 
head  known  in  the  phrenological  books  as  ''  the  poet's  comer,"  could 
not  have  been  wholly  similar  in  the  Cxu^  d*Ars  and  Voltaire.  Mirth- 
fulness  would  probably  have  been  larger  in  the  latter ;  Ideality  larger 
also ;  and  Wonder  or  Marvellousness  much  less.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Hope  was  about  equally  developed  in  both  heads,  k 
glance  will  show  any  one  that  the  organs  of  Wonder  *  and  of  Ideality 
are  contiguous  on  the  bust,  and  certain  observers  might  very  well 
take  the  large  Wonder  of  the  Cur^  adjoining  a  good  but  not  lai^ 
Ideality  for  the  same  thing  as  the  large  Ideality  of  Voltaire,  sweeping 
round  into  the  organ  of  Mirthfulness  farther  forward.  Supposing  all 
this  to  be  BO,  we  have  the  resemblance  of  the  two  masks  accounted  for. 
But,  supposing  the^  phrenologists  to  be  right,  the  resemblance 
would  cease  when  we  got  to  the  summit  of  the  head.  The  Veneration 
of  Voltaire  need  not  have  been  as  deficient  as  Richard  Carlile's,  for 
he  was  a  worshipper, — it  may  even  have  been  good, — ^but  it  would 
not  have  been  like  that  of  the  Our6  d'Ars.  The  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  authority  for  its  own  sake  was  evidently  strange  to  his 
mind — (I  leave  open  the  question  whether  that  is  or  is  not  in  itself  a 
pernicious  and  imreasonable  sentiment).  And  yet  there  may  well 
have  been  a  point  in  which  the  morale  of  Voltaire  was  i»x  superior  to 
that  of  the  Cur6  d'Ars.  It  very  often  happens,  say  the  phrenolo- 
gists, that  one  group  of  organs  is  found  largely  developed  at  the 
apparent  expense  of  another.  We  may,  and  frequently  do,  find  large 
Veneration,  Wonder,  and  Benevolence, — all  the  elements  of  an  intense 

*  Appended  to  his  sketch  of  the  functions  of  the  oiigan  of  Ideality,  Spunheim  has 
these  strildng  words  : — "I  have  here  to  mention  certain  curious  observations  without 
being  capable  of  determining  their  })eculiar  nature.  We  have  observed  that  if  Uie 
part  of  the  head,  above  the  organ  of  Ideality  and  a  little  backward  from  it,  be  very 
much  developed,  the  persons  are  disposed  to  mysticiaBa,  to  have  visions,  to  see  ghosts, 
demons,  and  phantoms,  and  to  believe  in  astrology,  magic,  and  soroexy.  I  cannot 
say  whether  this  is  a  particular  organ,  or  a  greater  development  of  the  organ  of  Hope, 
or  of  that  of  Ideality,  or  of  both  together."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  as  an  explana- 
tod^  touch  of  the  kiod  which  goes  a  long  way,  that  a  person  who  had  Veneration 
large,  might  be  a  worshipper,  but  that  unless  he  also  had  Wonder  large  he  would  be 
slow  to  believe  in  miiticles. 
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religious  life,  with  sadly  imperfect  Conscientiousness.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  recall  some  rhymes,  with  a  mad  chorus,  which  I  (perhaps 
imperfectly)  remember  in  Punch  a  great  many  years  ago.  A  phreno- 
logist lecturing  over  a  cast  is  supposed  to  be  singing  than : — 

"  LadieB  and  gentlemen,  this  cast  displays  a  oombination 
Of  Beneyolence  deficient,  with  ezcessiye  Veneration  ; 
]>estractiyeness  is  yery  large,  Acqnisitiyeness  ample  ; 
Of  a  oriminal  deyelopment  this  head  is  an  example. 

Highly  corroboratiye ! 

Bow,  wow,  wow  I 
This  man  was  executed,  bow,  wow,  wow  ! 

He  committed  the  atrocity  a  little  boy  of  killing, 
For  a  silken  pocket-handkerchief,  a  pencil  case  and  shilling ; 
Was  often  fined  for  craelty,  had  twice  been  tried  for  arson, 
Bnt  in  Newgate  was  remarkably  attentiye  to  the  parson.. 

Highly  corroboratiye  1 

Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 
This  man  was  executed,  bow,  wow,  wow  !*' 

Well,  this  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  I  am  not  about  to  make  any  ra^ 
generalization ;  but  it  is  pretty  well  known  not  only  that,  in 
business  matters,  the  exceptionally  pious  people  are  too  often 
exceptionally  slipper}',  but  that,  in  all  ages,  the  distinctively  religious 
mind  has  been  apt  to  have  but  poor  ideas  of  human  rights  in  general. 
On  the  whole  (though  I  am  ftiUy  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  any  such 
question)  I  think  I  would  rather  entrust  my  rights  to  Voltaire  than  to 
Keble  ;  at  all  events,  when  you  have  made  your  way  through  the 
foam  of  Voltaire's  irreverent  cynicism,  it  is  admitted  on,  I  hope,  all 
hands,  that  you  come  to  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and  justice  for  their 
own  sakes.  This  you  would  rarely  come  to  in  a  nature  like  that  of 
the  Cur^  d'Ars.  His  rule  is  authority,  and  his  terminuB  ad  quern  is 
edification.  It  is  the  same  in  all  ages  with  that  class  of  mind.  It  is 
the  same  with  every  clerical  mind,  without  exception,  though  the 
d^ee  of  development  differs.  It  was  plainly  visible  even  in  Arnold 
— and  in  Coleridge — and  it  has  been  visible  in  some  of  their  noblest 
disciples  since.  Of  course,  however,  in  saying  it  is  the  same  with 
every  clerical  mind,  I  reserve  that  question  of  degree ;  and  use  the 
words  "  clerical  mind "  to  indicate  a  type,  and  not  to  include  every 
deingyman.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
necessary  habit  of  the  clerical  life  tends  to  give  a  bent  towards 
edification. 

Here  again,  I  silently  register  certain  protests  which  I  overhear 
but  cannot  dwell  upon.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  the  tendency  in 
question  is  to  be  found  in  certain  methods  of  thought  quite  apart 
from  anything  that  is  ordinarily  called  Religion.  It  is,  for  instance, 
obtrusively  and  alarmingly  visible  in  the  later  speculations  of  Auguste 
Comte ;  and  it  is  latent  in  the  astoimding  overbearingness  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  some  of  the  propagandists  of  Comtism. 
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It  may  sound  very  wild  to  talk  of  eutrusting  one's  rights  to 
Voltaire  rather  than  to  Keble,.  and,  indeed,  this  must  not  pass 
without  a  distinctly  expressed  reservation,  to  which  we  shall  come 
in  a  moment.  But  the  name  of  Keble  (which,  in  its  proper  place, 
is  dearer  to  no  one  than  to  me — which  of  you  all  will  "go  in  "  with 
me  for  an  examination  in  the  '^ Christian  Year''])  came  naturally 
to  the  surface  when  the  preference  of  Edification  to  Justice  was  the 
topic  of  the  moment.  I  shall  be  at  least  representatively  true  when 
I  say  that  he  once  publicly  quoted  with  approval  the  sentiment  of 
some  old  lady  who  said  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  eternal  punish- 
ment would  keep  her  son's  behaviour  within  bounds.  I  lay  no  stress 
nmo  upon  this,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  I  should  use  to 
illustrate  the  preference  o^  Edification  to  Truth  or  Justice. 

Now  for  the  reservation.  I  defy  any  intelligent  man  to  read  the 
most  profane  of  Voltaire's  "  Dialogues  Philosophiques  "  without  feeling 
that  the  writer  loved  Justice,  and  desired  the  Truth  for  himself  and 
for  all  men :  that  he  loved  Justice,  for  that  is  the  point,  with  a  love 
which  is  alien  to  the  dacerdotal  type,  and  even,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
saintly  type  of  mind.  Yet  there  is  an  awftd  reserve  to  be  made. 
There  are  cases  in  which  I  would  trust  neither  Voltaire  nor  Keble 
with  the  custody  of  my  rights.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  I  would 
tiTist  them  with  Keble  so  far  as  the  written  law  went,  I  would  not 
trust  them  with  any  man,  on  any  conceivable  point,  at  times  of 
extreme  pressure,  unless  he  believed  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
head  in  a  Supreme  Living  Arbiter  of  all  differences.  Justice  has  a 
forked  formula, — Every  man  for  himself  and  God  for  us  all.  Without 
this,  "all  goes  to  wilderness"  sooner  or  later.  A  man  in  whom  the 
sentiment  of  Reverence  is  almost  wholly  missing,*  is  as  certain 
under  pressure  to  degrade  into  a  worshipper  of  expediency,  as  a 
man  in  whom  the  sentiment  exists  in  great  strength  without  corre- 
spondingly strong  Conscientiousness.  It  is  a  serious,  and  very 
intricate  subject  (of  course).  As  I  "ttTite,  I  have  present  to  my  mind, 
Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Comte,  J.  H.  Newman,  F.  W.  Newman  f  and,  more 
instructive  than  aU,  the  social  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
'ivith  and  then  mthout  the  "  teleology  "  (affiliated  to  Theism)  which  he 
now  disowns.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  dwell  upon  these  sugges- 
tions ;  speculative  readers  can  do  it  for  themselves. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  observe  the  difficulty  which  readers  not  accus- 
tomed to  speculation  may,  and  indeed  must,  feel  m  trying  to  think 
of  Moral  Determination  as  a  force  split  up  in  this  way.  Here,  as 
usual,  an  illustration  may  do  much.  Everybody  knows  "Vanity 
Fair,"  and  has  vividly  present  to  his  mind  its  startlingly  true  types 

*  The  "  almost "  here  is  not  an  evasion  on  my  part.  It  will  be  clear  upon  a  little 
reflection,  that  u  man  totally  without  any  one  human  sentiment  would  be  an  idiot. 

t  See  a  tract  by  the  latter  on  **  Religious  Freedom*'  for  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  two  minds  as  widely  diTcrgent  as  those  of  these  brothers  may  con- 
verge at  last  upon  a  single  point  I 
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of  character.  Who,  that  is  at  all  open  to  awe,  can  think  toUhaut 
awe  of  the  moral  problem  presented  by  a  being  like  old  Osborne  % 
We  constantly  hear  that  Love  is  more  than  Justice,  and  includes  it : 
and  abstractly  that  is  so.  Again,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  how  a  man  who  is  full  of  Benevolence  can  be  short  of  Con- 
scientiousness. And,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  perfect  Loye  woidd 
include  Justice,  so  it  is  clear  that  perfect  Benevolence  woidd.  Only, 
how  much  of  the  question  we  beg  in  using  the  word  ''  perfect"  here ! 
There  is  something  almost  terrible,  by  itself,  in  the  bare  fierceness  of 
old  Osborne's  love  of  his  son  George.  But  it  did  not  make  him  just, 
or  near  just,  even  to  George.  .The  distinction  between  kindness  and 
justice  is  recognised  in  the  well-known  proverb.  Be  just  before  you 
are  generous.    And  yet,  see  the  intricacy  of  these  questions ! — there 

^^  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which  we  are  bound  to  be  what  is  called 

generous  before  we  are  what  is  called  just.  If  I  owed  a  heavy  bill 
to  a  comfortably  rich  tradesman,  and  had  no  means  of  paying 
it,  I  should  still  be  bound  to  assist  a  starving  brother  if  the  oc(^asion 
challenged  me ;  thdugh  the  tradesman  must  go  to  the  wall  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  what  I  gave  my  starving  fellow-creature. 

There  is  no  paradox  here ;  the  rationale  of  the  case  is  as  simple 
as  possible.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  us,  if  not  the  majority, 
even  though  we  should  probably  all  act  alike,  would  have  a  confused 
sense  of  an  inexplicable  conflict  of  duties.  There  are  in  fact  two 
.  (amoDg  many)  other  elements  in  customary  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  at  this  point  suggest  themselves.     One  is,  the  strength 

^*  or  weakness  of  the  love  of  Order :  the  second,  the  strength  or  weak- 

ness of  the  deductive  faculty,  that  which  phrenologists  sum  up  by 
the  word  Causality. 

The  sentiment  of  Order  is  in  some  minds  very  strong  indeed,  and 
it  enters  largely,  very  lai^ely,  into  all  customary  virtue.  Unfortu- 
nately it  easily  allies  itself  with  Self-Esteem,  and  when  that  alliance 
has  been  formed,  we  have  at  once  that  peculiar  and  offensive  product 
known  as  bourgeois,  Philistine,  or  Spicier  morality.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  a  juryman  in  France  was  so  polite  as  to  inform  the  judge 
that  his  disapprobation  of  the  morality  of  M.  Jules  Favre  was  such  that 

I  he  could  not  listen  to  him  as  an  advocate,  without  feeling  an  aversion 

I "  that  would  prejudice  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.   The  virtue  of  this  exalted 

being  was  bouigeois  or  Philistine  virtue, — ^almost  entirely  made  up 
of  Order  and  S^lf-Esteem.  It  was  a  rootless,  stupid,  unreasoned, 
wholly-artificial  product,  whose  strength  lay  mainly  in  the  conceit  of 
its  possessor.  Probably  the  reader  knows  men,  and  women  also,  of 
the  type  in  question :  he  is  very  lucky  if  he  does  not.  I  have  one  in 
my  eye  at  the  present  moment,  and  will  rougMy  describe  him.  He 
is  an  Englishman,  well  brought  up,  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  of  the 
most  respectable  connections ;  in  fact,  ^'  a  full-fed  ruffian "  of  the 
vulgarly  blameless  order.  He  has  perfect  health,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  never  had  an  anxiety*    He  is  usually  good-tempered,  and 

VOL.  XI.  I'  *• 
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he  is  p^ootly  honest,  aocording  to  rule.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  an  exacting  oreditor;    not  cruel,   but  persistent.     He 
strongly,  though  quietly,  believes  in  the  keying  up  of  order  in 
soGietj.     He  has  severe  feelings  on  matters  of  religion  find  morality ; 
but  of  these  the  very  essence  is  routine  and  conceit.     He  has  not  ten 
atoms  of  spontaneous  reverence  or  modesty,  but  he  treats  with  the 
utmost  severity  whatever  violates  the  received  maxims  in  these 
matters.     As  I  am  drawing  from  the  life  I  cannot  be  specific,  and 
must  carefuUy  refrain  from  strictly  personal  touches*     In  spite  of  his 
morality  and  his  modesty,  or  rather  his  deoorum,  for  modesty  he 
has  none,  he  is  not  a  man  of  a  peifjpctly  pure  life, — ^he  is  a  cold- 
blooded violator  of  the  morality  which  he  cannot  bear  to  see  approached 
even  by  a  totally  imconscious  innuendo  fix>m  the  lips  of  a  simple  girl 
or  a  playful  child.     When  I  say  he  is  a  coldrblooded  violator  of  this 
morality,  I  mean  that  he  looks  upon  a  drifted  woman  as  a  creature 
who  IS  by  her  own  act  put  outside  the  circle  of  social  sympathies ; 
and  as  she  is  there  to  be  used,  he  uses  her  and  whistles  her  down 
the  wind.     Still,  he  is  a  man  of  extremely  regular  life,  and  there 
is  nothing  flagrant  about  him.     His  whole  conduct  is  as  ordered 
as  his  dress  and  his  personal  habits.     He  laughs  at  a  bad  joke,  but  can- 
not be  made  to  understand  a  good  one.     Yet  he  is,  to  end,  an  acute 
man  on  the  whole,  and  a  very  exact  and  trustworthy  man  of  business. 

Although  I  have  been  drawing  from  life,  it  will  probably  appear  as 
if  there  were  very  little  that  is  individual  in  this  portrait,  and  I  can 
almost  overhear  the  comment,  **  Why,  you  have  been  sketching  the 
typical  Briton ! "  But  the  point  in  which  I  have  failed — ^because  I 
dare  not  tell  characteristic  anecdotes — ^is  that  of  bringing  out  the 
thoroughly  routine  and  self-conceited  character  of  this  man's  morality. 
He  is  by  nature  disposed  to  keep  going  in  any  groove  in  which  he  is 
set,  and  once  he  is  in  motion  there,  it  has  immediately  become  ''my" 
groove,  and  all  his  personal  dignity  and  importance  (as  unconscious 
in  him  as  a  wolfs  cruelty)  is  pledged  to  persistence.  For  another 
person  to  break  the  rule  that  he  keeps  is  a  personal  afiront — a  breach 
of  order,  and,  above  all,  a  breach  of  the  order  that  "  I "  live  by.  But 
it  is  indispensable  to  a  nature  like  this  to  have  its  regulated  latrinoe 
(observe  the  regulated), — and  he  has  them.  Now,  when  we  break, 
as  is  natural,  into  hearty  exclamations  that  a  warm-hearted  rake  is 
betttf  than  a  cad  like  the  one  described,  we  are  often  told  that  we 
are  wrong ;  for  the  cad  is  an  exceedingly  useful  member  of  society. 
But  our  hearts  remain  unconvinced,  and  reply  that  society  had 
better  go  to  pieces  than  be  supported  on  pillars  like  this. 

The  remark  is  not  uncommon — I  have  seen  it  recently — ^that 
persons  of  heretical  opinions  are  often  of  heretical  life  also.  There  is 
not  much  force  in  the  remaik ;  for  orthodox  persons,  too,  are  often 
of  heretical  life ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  statistics.  But  that 
is  not  the  chief  point.  It  is  highly  probable  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  same  independence  of  thought  which  leads  to  difference  of 
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opinion  in  theology  should  lead  to  difference  of  opinion  in  morals. 
A  person  who  has  the  force  of  character  and  the  courage  to  upheave 
^m  himself  the  dead  weight  of  custom  in  one  particular,  will  be 
likely  enough  to  do  it  in  another.  It  may  be  from  bad  reasoning  in 
both  cases  ;  or  it  may  be  from' good  reasoning; — anyhow,  the  quality 
and  vigour  of  the  reasoning  faculty  are  intimately  concerned  in  the 
outcome  of  opinion  and  practice.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  of  property 
brought  up  among  Trinitarians  becomes  an  Arian,  mid  avows  it.  Let 
us  also  suppose  that  he  has  children,  and  that,  being  convinced  the  law 
of  primogeniture  is  a  wicked  law,  he  finds  out  something  which 
enables  him  to  evade  it  in  favour  of  his  daughters.  The  supposition 
is  a  wild  one;  but  no  matter.  It  would  sur^y  be  rather  idle  to 
remark  that  here,  as  usual,  heresy  in  practice  was  associated  with 
here^  in  belief.  But  the  point  is,  that  whether  tjie  man  was  r^ht 
or  wrong  in  either  case  is  a  question  of  ratiocination.  You  might 
talk  for  a  thousand  years  of  law  and  conscience  and  society.  He 
would  reply,  ''  I  claim  that  my  conscience  is  a  sounder  conscience 
than  yours ;  that.  I  am  moral  and  you  are  immoral"  You  then  go 
on,  perhaps,  to  say,  ''  It  is  admitted  that  we  ought  all  to  obey  the 
law,  though  we  may  all  strive  to  get  it  altered."  And  he  replies  : 
**  Admitted  by  whom  ?  Not  by  me.  I  admit  it  as  a  proposition  of 
general  public  convenience,  but  not  of  ultimate  morality.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  that  bad  laws  should 
occasionally  be  defied."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  all  this,  and  much 
more  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  such  a  case,  is  matter  of  argu- 
ment, and  that  considerable  power  of  thinking  would  probably  have 
gone  to  such  divergences  as  we  have  supposed. 

I  am  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  comic  writing  might  be  expended 
upon  these  illustrations,  but  the  emerging  of  another  point  arrests 
my  sense  of  comedy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  man  who  acted  in 
any  such  manner  as  we  have  been  supposing  would  not  have  as  large 
an  organ  of  Veneration  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  *  or  Keble.  But  he 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  in  great  strength  that  sense  of 
personal  rights  which  is  as  important  to  our  well-being  as  the  sense 
of  superior  Powers  outside  and  above  us.  He  might  have  a  strong 
sense  of  Order;  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  tyrannising  one. 
And  he  would  not  have  that  love  of  routine, — ^that  self-compelling 
instinct  of  going  with  the  crowd  and  following  all  respectable  social 
initiations  which  may  be  said  to  determine  the  conduct  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  in  every  nation  and  condition,  from  the  lowest  savages  to 
the  most  civilised  races  imder  heaven.  Here  we  have  ''  struck  ile  " 
afresh ;  and  we  will,  with  your  permission,  consider  in  another  paper 
the  relation  of  the  instincts  of  Beauty  and  Qregariousnees  to  notions 
of  ri^it  and  wrong.  Hbnrt  Holbbach. 

*  Nov  Locd  OlumooUor,  as  all  tlifi  irorid  knows. 
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Mr.  M.  a.  Titmabsh,  it  may  be  remembered,  once  had  no  money  and 
lay  in  pawn,  a  stranger  in  the  town  of  Ldlle.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  myself  in  a  very  similar  predicament  in  an  Australian  town- 
ship. A  facetious  friend  had  borrowed  my  purse  and  then  taken  his 
departure,  leaving  me  to  pay  his  hotel  bill  and  my  own,  with  mor6 
than  seventy  miles  of  my  up-country  journey  still  before  me.  Not 
knowing  a  soul  in  the  place,  and  being  anxious  to  get  to  my  journey's 
end,  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  traps  with  the  innkeeper,  as  security 
for  his  account,  and  start  on  foot,  with  a  shilling  or  two  in  my  pocket 
for  food  and  drink. 

The  fix  was  rather  awkward,  but,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  little 
inconveniences,  I  thoroughly  ei\joyed  my  tramp^  One  little  incon- 
venience at  starting  was  a  mile  or  two  of  road  which  recent  sum- 
mer rains  had  turned  into  hopeless  bog.  A  few  fitful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  "  corduroy  "  the  red  and  yellow  slush  with  logs  and 
tree-trunks,  but  the  effort  had  been  fruitless.  Bogged  drays,  with 
their  bronzed,  blue-bloused  drivers  seated,  doggedly  smoking,  on  the 
topmost  bales,  the  liberated  bullocks  having  struggled  to  dry  land, 
breeched  and  waistcoated  with  furry  mud,  seemed  to  be  sinking  into 
the  miry  abysm  like  foimdering  ships  into  the  sea.  When  the  mail- 
waggonette  came  along,  the  driver  wisely  altogether  left  the  road,  and 
sent  his  vehicle  reeling  and  bumping — ^his  passengers  holding  on  to 
their  seats  with  white-knuckled  hands,  but,  nevertheless,  popping 
about  like  parched  peas — ^between  the  standing  and  over  the  felled 
trees  at  the  roadside.  Farther  on  the  fierce  December  sun  had  baked 
the  red  road  into  cracked  brick,  with  ruts  yawning  like  Curtius-gulfs. 
Here  and  there,  at  wide  intervals,  stood  a  grey  slab  hut  with  an  over- 
lapping roof  of  ragged  bark  and  a  bulging  fireplace  and  chimney  of 
badly  made  brick.  A  somewhat  smarter  cot  called  itself  an  "  accom- 
modation-house," professing  to  sell  only  food  and  tea,  and  lemonade 
and  ginger-beer ;  but  probably  a  familiar  customer  might  have  ob- 
tained a  brandy-bottle  to  convert  the  latter  two  bibibles  into  "spider" 
and  "  stonefence."  A  farmer's  wife,  some  sixty  years  of  age,  rode  by 
in  a  sun-bonnet,  and  with  a  pair  of  fowls,  a  sucking-pig,  a  bunch  of 
greens,  and  a  pmnpkin  dangling  from  the  off-side  of  her  saddle.  A 
tall,  spare  "  currency-lad,"  in  shirt  sleeves  and  belted,  parti-ooloured 
moleskins,  with  his  lank  black  hair  flying  loose  from  his  sun-and-rain- 
brownod  cabbage-tree  hat  (a  greasy  black  cutty  pipe,  like  a  plump, 
perspiring  nigger  sprite,  peeping  out  from  the  rusty-black  ribbon),  and 
the  long  lash  of  his  short-handled  stock-whip  coiled  like  a  snake  around 
his  arm,  dashed  by  like  an  express  steam-engine  on  his  three-parts- 
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blood,  greyhound-barrelled,  bright  chestnut  gelding.  I  passed  two 
almond-eyed,  monkey-nosed,  lemon-skinned  Chinamen  trudging  along 
in  blue  chemises  and  baggy  breeches,  and  beehive  hats,  under  which 
their  pigtails  were  twisted  up  like  a  woman's  back-hair ;  each  with  a 
bamboo  pole  over  his  right  shoulder,  from  the  two  ends  of  which 
dangled  his  two  bundles  of  **  swag,"  like  the  pails  of  an  eccentrio 
milkman  who,  in  sailor's  phrase,  should  have  peaked  instead  of  squared 
his  yoke.  Then  I  came  to  a  little  township,  cuid  had  some  mutton- 
chops  that  made  me  think  of  charred  saddle-flaps,  in  a  verandahed 
public-house,  with  a  hollowed  tree-trunk  in  front  to  serve  as  horse- 
trough.  The  township  was  a  vtry  little  one,  but  it  had  two  or  three 
more  such  places  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast  in  it.  Beyond 
the  little  township  the  rough  red  road  became  more  and  more  like  a 
mere  track. 

A  lonely  roadside  public-house,  that  looks  as  if  a  dozen  murders 
;>«•  dieim.  might  be  committed  there  with  impunity,  if  only  so  many 
people  could  be  got  to  call,  and  then  not  another  house  for  miles. 
Straight,  sometimes  fenced,  but  oftener  not,  ran  the  rough  red  road 
through  the  verdigris-coloured  scrub,  from  whose  stiff  leaves  there 
steamed  up  an  aromatic  fragrance.  Motionless  in  the  rich  sunlight 
stood  the  taller  trees,  some  clad  in  bark-tatters  like  beggars'  rags, 
and  others  bare  and  white  as  a  bleached  bone.  The  locusts  filled  the 
forest  with  their  hammer-on- iron  clatter.  Flies  swarmed  on  one's 
hot  back  like  a  heap  of  black  currants.  Big  ants  swarmed  angrily 
out  of  their  red  hills  when  the  foot  came  down  upon  their  homes. 
Now  and  then  a  black  snake  wriggled  out  of  the  path.  Bright-eyed 
little  lizards  basked  on  the  black  tree-stumps,  and  crows  and  magpies 
hopped,  croaking  and  fluting,  about  the  silver-grey  logs  and  fallen 
branches,  whilst  flocks  of  paroquets  darted  with  a  scream  and  a  jewel- 
like flash  across  the  simshine.  By-and-by  I  came  upon  a  dusty, 
shaggy-coated  brood-mare  with  her  foal  at  foot,  and  a  little  farther 
on  a  wood-cart  stood  loaded  in  the  bush.  Then  there  came  a  «maize 
paddock,  and  then  a  little  cottage  almost  smothered  in  pumpkin  vine, 
and  inhabited  by  three  generations  of  broad-faced  Germans  with 
greenish-yellow  hair  and  skim-milk  eyes.  They  could  speak  very 
little  English,  and  I  could  speak  no  German.  Our  intercourse  there- 
fore was  limited.  However,  they  gave  me  a  li^t  for  my  pipe  and 
a  great  gore  of  rosy-fleshed  water-melon,  and  I  went  upon  my  way 
comforted. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on  I  turned  in  for  the  night,  on  a  green  flat 
dotted  with  low  trees.  The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  but  I  was 
very  tired,  and  a  red  cloud  of  dust  moving  over  the  tree-tops  in  the 
distance  showed  that  a  flock  of  sheep  was  going  home.  Not  very  fiar 
off  there  was  an  almost  dried-up  chain  of  ponds  over  which  hummed 
a  swarm  of  mosquitos ;  but  they  did  not  trouble  me,  since  I  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  colony  to  have  grown  mo8quito-proo£  Just 
before  I  turned  m,  I  flushed  a  couple  of  snipe.    Then  a  flock  of  white 
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the  chain  of  ponds.  The  sun  went  down.  The  cocktttoos  grew 
dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  dusk,  and  wide-winged  moUis  began  to 
flit  about.  The  trees  lost  their  shapee,  and  the  dark  bush  all  round 
felt  rather  lonely.  However,  I  soon  feU  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  the 
moon  was  shinii^  full  on  my  fEbce,  and  I  waa  so  cold  that  I  waa 
obliged  to  get  up  and  tramp  about  for  a  bit  Every  bkde  of  coarse 
grass  and  little  pebble-grain  wa9  clear  in  the  moonlight.  The  tree- 
tops  in  the  distance  were  plated  with  lights  which  looked  like  silver 
laid  on  bronze,  with  the  bronze  still  showing  through.  It  was  a 
^oriouB  night  for  a  walk.  I  felt  half  indined  to  go  on,  but  I  had 
not  had  my  sleep  out,  and  I  lay  down  again.  Wh^i  I  woke  next> 
the  sun  was  shining  on  my  face,  and  I  felt  very  hungry.  I  had  a  dip 
in  the  nearest  water-hole,  using  my  pocket-handkerchief  for  towel^ 
and  then  laying  it  upon  my  shoulder  to  dry  as  I  walked.  Hungry 
thongh  I  waa,  the  bush  in  its  morning  fteshness  was  delicious.  Later 
on  in  the  biasing  summer  day  bu^-firagranoe  sometimies  becomes 
rather  headadhy,  like  diurch  inoenae ;  but  in  the  fresh,  still,  aimcst 
cool  summer-momii^,  such  scents  are  simply  exquisite — they  inii^urit 
yoa  like  a  genuine  ELizir  Yitft.  Nevertheless,  I  did  feel  very  hungry 
— and  very  glad  when  after  half*cui*hour's  walk:  I  came  upon  a  road-, 
side  public-house.  It  was  one  of  those  places  whose  consumption  of 
solids  and  liquids  is  FalstafiBan  in  its  pn^rtions  one  to  another. 
Paiiape  if  I  had  ordered  a  meal,  the  house  would  not  have  conde- 
scended to  cook  one  for  me, — would  simply  have  offered  me  eleemo- 
synary cold  food  as  a  Mendly  acknowledgment  of  my  paid-for 
nobblers.  But  the  house  happened  to  be  eating  its  own  breakfast, 
and  so  I  got  one  of  tea  and  whisky  and  damper  and  salt  butter  and 
bacon  and  beefirteaks  and  grapes.  I  fozget  what  I  had  to  pay  for  my 
share  of  this  somewhat  curious  miztare,  but  I  remember  that  it 
seemed  to  me;  according  to  the  Australian  tariff  of  prices;,  a  veiy 
trifling  snm^  although,  tJiinking  that  I  might  be  able  to  feed  only 
once  a  day,  like  the  lion,  I  had  taken  the  lion's  share  of  the  repast 

On  again,  past  a  man  who  is  leading  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  ring 
through  its  nose,  a  vicious-^ed  pedigre&^ull,  limping  firom  its  own 
fatMas ;  past  a  brick  polio»*MTaok,  gamsoned  bythiee  troopem  in 
uniform  trousers,  and  mufti  shirtaleeves  and  cabbage-tree  hats^ 
sonmolentiy  smokii^,  in  spite  of  the  youngness  of  the  day,  widi  their 
8puil*ed  heels  cocked  up  on  chairbacks  and  their  braces  dangling  on 
the  floor ;  one  woman  perspiring  over  her  washing-tub ;  and  a  swarm 
of  yeUow-brown,  flaxen-baued,  blue  and  brown-eyed  chubby  children, 
scampering  about,  half,  and  in  one  case,  stark  naked.  The  day  waa 
even  hotter  than  the  day  before  had  been.  When  a  spider-wheeled 
American  car  Aill  of  '^  Christy"  Minstrels,  and  constantly  looking  as 
if  it  would  come  to  wreck  against  some  stump,  or  founder  in  some  rut 
(but  never  doing  so,  though  the  horses  spanked  on  like  a  flre-engine 
team)' passed  me  in  one  direction,  and  the  crammed,  and  more  lum- 
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bering  nmil-Tiraggonette  with  its  carlnne-armed  guard,  went  bj  me  on 
the  other,  the  paesodgers  looked  at  the  hapless  bdng  who  was  *'  pad^ 
ding  the  hoof,"  without  even  being  able  to  ''  hump  the  sWag  "  (/  should 
haTe  considered  that  a  very  doubtful  l^easing),  with  pitj  mingled 
with  suBpiciousl J  wondering  contempt.  I  was  constantly  thinking; 
that,  in  Charles  Lamb's  phrase,  I  had  ''  walked  a  pint,"  but  publics 
*  were  few  and  very  far  between,  and  when  reached,  had  no  beer  to  ofiSar 
except  atrocious  *'  colonial  ale  " — i,e.  stuff  as  nice  as  ''  swipes  "  and 
yet  causing  delirium  tremens.  How  grateful  was  I  when  I  came  to  a 
hut  at  which  grapes  were  sold  for  about  the  price  at.which  Portuguese 
grapes  can  be  bought  in  London,  but  fiur  fresher ;  how  grateftd  for  the 
draught  of  water  given  me  by  the  pfetty  little  newly  married  woman 
who,  from  the  door  of  their  half-canyas  house,  had  been  watching  her 
liusband  ploughing  in  the  cultivation-paddock ;  how  trebly  grateful 
when  I  reached  an  inn  which  professed  to  sell ''  Genuine  Eng^^sh 
Ale,"  and  mine  host  went  down  to  his  cellar,  and  did  bring  me  up  a 
genuine  cool,  strong  pint  of  it,  with  the  hops  floating  in  tdie  big 
rummer  like  seaweed  in  an  amber  lagoon.  Thunder  was  beginning 
to  growl,  threatening  a  downfall,  and  I  was  getting  footsore ;  but 
that  humming  pint  sent  me  on  again  like  the  Flying  Pieman. 

Hitherto  my  joumej  had  been  almost  on  the  level,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  monotonous.  But  now  I  had  to  mount  a  hill,  and  saw  a 
wide-wooded  Australian  landscape  rich  with  long  darts  of  sunset  lights 
and  gloomed  over  by  thunder-clouds,  a  little  darker  than  a  far-off 
range  of  leaden-piuple  hills.      The  thunder  growled  on  for  a  tim«> 

■ 

and  now  and  then  I  saw  a  flash  of  distant  lightning,  but  thare  was  no 
rain,  although  down  in  a  flat  below  a  melancholy  curlew  was  wailing 
as  i£  it  e9q)eeted  wet  Night  fell,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
humming  ale  I  still  trudged  on.  A  litlde  way  off  the  road  I  saw  a  red 
light  hlinking  like  a  sleepily  sullen  lion's  eye.  It  was  the  dying  fire 
of  a  camped-out  traveller,  snoring  with  his  head  pillowed  between  the 
haiiy  flannel  linings  of  his  saddle-flaps.  I  turned  in  a  little  farther 
on,  in  a  ruined,  almost  roofless  hut,  and  went  to  sleep  to  the  lullaby 
of  a  fh>g  croaking  on  the  cracked  brick  hearth  and  tiie  QUcy  of  the 
silent-winged  moreporks.  A  hideously  gnflisbwing  laughing  jackass, 
perched  on  a  bough  right  above  me,  awoke  me  before  dawn,  and  then 
went  on  guffawing  in  chorus  with  its  fellows,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  joke. 
When  the  diabolical  din  had  ceased,  I  shut  my  still  tired  eyes  again  and 
slept  until  after  ei^t  o'clock.  The  day  was  already  intensely  hot, 
and  it  went  on  getting  hotter  and  hotter.  The  pretty  little  variegated 
diamond  sparrows  were  hopping  about  me,  and  the  sooty  swifts  wei^ 
rushing  about  screaming  overhead  like  chimney-sweeps  intoxicated 
with  joy  at  having  got  to  heaven.  It  was  time  for  me  to  be  off.  No 
water  being  near,  I  had  to  content  myself  that  morning,  like  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  with  ''a  dry  polish,"  and  started  in < the  uncomf<irtable 
frame  of  body  and  mind  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  sleep  in  one's 
ekthes  without  subsequent  ablutions.     I  had  not  got  fiur,  however, 
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before  I  saw  beneath  me;a  vinding,  shrunken  river,  with  a  tiny  town- 
ship on  its  hither  bank,  and  hurried  down  for  a  wash  and  a  breakfast. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  carried  me  to  the  little  township — such  a  funny 
little  towndiip !  Most  of  the  bye-streets  running  at  right  angles  from 
the  two  parallel  main  streets — of  course  called  Geoige  Street  and 
Pitt  Street  (or  Macquarie  Street — I  forget  which) — ^were  grassy  lanes 
dotted  with  white  clover,  and  bounded  by  grey-fenced  paddocks.  The 
township  owned  also  a  grey-fenced  pound,  a  weather-board  flour-mill, 
in  which  the  floury  master-miller,  with  a  floury  copy  of  Wesley's 
Hymns  in  his  hand,  was  disputing  with  his  floury  journeyman  on 
Predestination,  a  red-brick  English  Episcopalian  church,  a  white- 
brick  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  iron  Presbyterian  church,  a  stone 
Methodist  chapel,  a  plastered  Free  church  of  no  denomination,  an  old 
store  turned  into  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  two  stores,  also  of 
weather-board,  still  devoted  to  their  original  purpose,  a  red-brick 
police  barrack,  a  red-brick  court-house,  a  few  private  houses — ^most 
slab  huts  little  better  than  bark  gunyahs,  but  others  verandahed, 
weatherboard  cottages,  veiled  with  passion-flower  and  begirt  with 
orange  trees  in  fruit  and  blossom,  and  three  or  four  weatherboard  or 
brick  public-houses,  or  inns  as  they  called  themselves.  The  oldest,  at 
which  the  local  J.P.'s  nobblerised  with  their  hail-fellow-well-met 
insubordinate  subordinate,  the  equally  legally  imleamed  C.  P.  S.,  and 
such  of  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  and  witnesses  in  the  cases  they 
had  been  deciding  as  they  thought  *' respectable "  enough  to  be 
admitted  to  their  society,  dignified  itself  with  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Hotel.  It  was,  I  repeat,  a  very  funny  little  township.  Even  in  its 
main  thoroughfares  tree-stiunps  were  uneradicated.  The  inns  were 
the  only  places  in  it  which  seemed  awake.  Horses  were  hung  up 
there  on  the  hooks  of  Hie  verandah-posts,  and  bullock-teams  stood 
outside,  the  bullocks,  tqrmented  by  the  flies,  rattling  their  yokes  in 
their  vain  attempts  to  run  their  horns  into  one  another,  whilst  their 
masters  drank  and  chatted,  wrangling  or  yarning,  at  the  bars.  On  the 
flirther  side  of  the  river  there  were  two  bullock-teams  waiting  to  ford. 
In  one  a  stubborn  strawberry-coloured  beast  lay  down  and  obstinately 
refused  to  stir.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  team,  and  managed  so 
that  his  mates  couldn't  move  him.  So  the  other  team  was  hooked 
on  to  him,  and  dragged  him  slantingly  into  the  shrunken  stream. 
When  £Ekirly  in  the  water,  he  began  to  lash  out  and  splash ;  and  then 
got  up,  and  did  his  work,  thoroughly  cured  of  his  recusancy. 

I  was  preparing  to  take  ofl*  my  boots  and  stockings  to  cross,  when 
a  man  with  a  water-cart  offered  to  give  me  a  lift,  and  so  I  made  the 
passage  astride  upon  the  barrel.  When  I  had  crossed,  I  dragged  my 
legs  over  miles  of  arid  ridge  and  gully.  The  dry  soil  was  so  bare  of 
grass,  that  it  was  a  puzzle  to  guess  whence  the  metallic-looking  trees 
derived  their  nutriment.  Almost  the  only  animal  life  I  saw  for 
hoiu»,  was  a  great,  gaunt  iguana  clambering  up  one  of  the  trees,  and 
looking  at  me,  as  it  popped  out  its  head  now  on  this  side,  and  now 
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on  that  Bide  of  the  bole,  with  wearily  wicked,  most  uncanny  eyes. 
The  sun  beat  hot  upon  my  head.  I  soon  could  scarcely  crawl  along. 
I  was  mad  with  thirst,  but  nothing  could  I  get  to  drink.  Time  after 
time  I  went  out  of  my  way,  deceived  by  a  semi-delirious  imagination 
that  to  right  or  left  I  heard  the  sound  of  running  water.  At  last, 
in  a  "  crab-hole  " — the  hardened  print  of  a  bullock's  foot — I  found 
some  liquid  stuff,  semi-liquid  stuff,  the  colour  and  almost  the  con- 
sistency of  coffee-grounds.  I  went  down  on  my  knees,  and  lapped 
it  up  as  if  it  had  been  nectar. 

Ere  long,  however,  I  had  a  superfluity  of  moisture.  The  thunder, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  growling,  roared  so  that  the  ground 
seemed  to  shake ;  I  was  forced  to  cover  my  almost  blinded  eyes,  as 
the  pink,  blue,  and  sulphur-coloured  lightning  zigzagged  down  to  my 
very  toes ;  and  the  rain  came  down  as  if  the  sky  were  the  cistern  of 
one  huge  shower-bath,  and  its  bottom  had  fallen  out. 

A  drenched,  dirty,  disreputable-looking  object,  I  dragged  my 
sodden  weaiy  legs  into  the  next  township,  at  which  my  wanderings 
were  to  end,  just  as  the  setting  sun  had  struggled  through  the 
broken  rain-clouds,  and  was  turning  dripping  green  into  dazzling  gold. 

Here,  too,  was  a  weatherboard,  verandahed  Royal  Hotel,  and  at 
my  supper  in  it,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  I  drank  seriatim  two 
reputed  quarts  of  Bass,  and  then  I  had  a  pipe  of  negrohead ;  and 
then,  piloted  by  the  pretty,  amused  daughter  of  the  house,  I  departed 
to  my  bedchamber,  and  fell  asleep  as  I  snuggled  into  its  snowy 
sheets  as  if  I  never  meant  to  wake  again. 

When  I  did  awake  in  the  morning,  the  gigantic  jolly  Irish  local 
Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  was  sitting  at  my  bedside. 

''  Isn't  your  name  Howe,  and  am't  you  going  to  mee  friend,  Mr. 
Kay's  of  MattsrMatta  1 " 

I  replied  that  my  name  was  Howe,  and  that  I  did  hope  to  get  to 
Matta-Matta,  which  I  had  been  given  to  understand  was  not  far  off. 

"  I  thought  so — sure  I  did,  when  I  first  seen  ye — ^but  how  the 
divil  did  ye  come  to  come  in  such  a  plight?" 

I  related  my  adventures. 

"  Well,  I've  hearrd  from  mee  friend  O'Connor  in  Sydney  about  ye, 
and  he  said  ye  was  a  good  fellow,  and  he  tould  me  to  look  after  ye — 
and  I  will ;  but  I  didn't  think  ye  was  such  a  fool  as  ye  are.  Kay 
will  be  precious  savage.  Why,  divil  take  it,  man,  if  ye'd  tould  them 
at  the  Southampton  Arms  you  was  comin'  to  him,  they'd  have  let  ye 
stop  for  iver,  and  he'd  have  sent  a  horse  to  meet  ye.  But  come 
along,  man,  get  up,  will  ye,  and  dress  yourself,  and  come  down  to 
your  breakfast  They've  got  it  ready  for  ye,  though  they  thought 
last  night  ye  was  an  escaped  lunatic  from  Tarban  Creek.  And  III 
have  the  horse  put  in,  when  I've  called  at  the  post  office,  to  drive  ye 
over  to  MattarMatta." 

Edward  Howe, 
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Thbre  was  onoe  a  man — I  think  it  was  a  divine — who  boasted  of 
having  written  a  conunentary  in  the  time  he  snatched  &om  waste 
while  he  was  waiting  for  his  wife  to  finish  dressing.  I  am  not  so 
ready  to  settle  down  as  this  ungallant  gentleman  appears  to  have 
been,  and  cannot  even  take  notes  while  I  am  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
uncertainty  in  waiting  for  this,  that,  or  the  other.  Bat  it  usually 
happens  while  I  am  brushing  my  hat,  or  buttoning  a  glove,  or  loung- 
ing about  at  breakfast,  or  faming  while  a  sandwich-box  is  being  filled 
for  me,  that  I  have  one  eye  on  books  and  newspapers.  Internally  I 
make  observations  at  such  times  upon  what  I  read^  and  I  jwopose  to 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  part  of  the  result  of  an  actual  bond  fide  ten 
minutes  of  such  pottering. 

Introduction  (1800  to  1815)  to  the  History  of  the  Peace. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  marginal  figure  of  page  vii  of  Chapter  I.  of  this  book  is 
'*  1800."  In  the  middle  of  the  same  page  occurs  the  following 
passage  : — "  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1799,  [Napoleon]  told  his  army 
in  Egypt  by  a  short  letter  '  in  consequence  of  news  from  Europe  I 
have  determined  immediately  to  return  to  France.'  Early  in  October, 
says  our  matter-of-faet  Annual  Register,  Bonaparte  landed  suddenly  at 
Fr^jus  in  Provence,  like  a  spirit  frx)m  another  world*  Before  the  last 
sun  c^  the  century  had  set,  he  was  the  greatest  potentate  of  the 
world." 

At  this  point  a  critical  reader  of  the  volimie  has  put  in  the  maxgin 
the  following  petusil  note :  ''  1799  !  see  pages  ix.  and  xd."  And 
the  words  ''  last  sun  of  the  century  "  are  underlined. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  page  ix.  In  this  place  we  find  Harriet 
Martineau  has  just  mentioned  the  year  1800,  and  continue  : — ''By 
the  middle  of  June  in  this  last  year  of  the  century,  Napoleon  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Marengo."  Here  the  same  reader  has  underlined 
the  words  ''  this  last  year  of  the  century,"  and  placed  in  the  mazgin 
the  pencil  note : — "  1800.     See  pages  viL  and  xxi" 

At  page  zxi.  after  mentioning  August  2nd,  1800,  as  the  date  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  Harriet  Martineau  uses  the 
words,  *^  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  of  the  century,"  and  our 
friend  again  makes  a  pencil  note,  this  time  referring  us  to  pages  ix. 
and  xxi. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  of  the  three  mazginal  notes.  The 
(!)  after  the  1799  looks  as  if  the  critic,  assuming  that  his  author  on 
that  page  treated  1799  as  the  last  year  of  the  century,  wished  to 
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express  his  surprise  at  such  au  error.  But  one  thing  is  clear, — ^the 
words  of  Harriet  Martineau  on  page  yiL  imply  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  have  quoted  them  accnu^tely,  and  the  reader  will  judge  of  that 
point  for  himself;  that  is,  he  will  come  to  the  only  conclusion 
possible  upon  the  subject. 

But,  on  the«  spur  of  the  moment,  when  I  came  to  these  notes,  I 
asked  two  persons,  quite  offhand,  the  question,  "  Which  should  you 
call  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  % ''  One  of  them  said, 
1799  ;  the  other  said  1800.  But  when  I  asked  the  friend  who  said 
1799,  what  was  the  first  year  of  the  present  half-century,  I  got  for  an 
answer  1851. 

Mechanish  IB7  Thouoht  and  Mobals. — ^An  Addkess,  with  Indies 
AifD  AriER-THouaHTs.   By  Ouv£b  Wekbell  Holmes. 

On  page  119  of  this  very  pleasant  and  thoughtful  little  book,  I  find 
the  following  : — ^'  True  Mth  and  true  philosophy  ought  to  be  one  \ 
and  these  disputes — h  dauble  verUS — these  statements,  true  according 
to  philosophy,  and  false  according  to  &ith,  condemned  by  the  last 
Council  of  Lateran,  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of  an  age 
like  our  own." 

Very  good,  Dr.  Holmes.  But  on  page  99  of  the  same  brochure,  I 
read  this  : — "  It  is  one  thing  to  prove  a  proposition  like  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  in  terms,  and  another  thing  to  accept  it  as  an  article  of 
faith.  There  are  cases  in  which  I  would  oppose  to  the  cirdo  quia 
impo$8iiiile  a  paradox  as  bold  and  as  serviceable — nego  quia  probor 
twin  est. 

If  any  one  has  a  right  to  contradict  I^.  Holmes  it  is  himself ;  and 
he  certainly  does  it  in  these  contrasted  paragraphs. 

The  same  book  (passim). 

AUOUBTE  COMTE  AKD  PoSITIVISM.      Bt  JoHN   StTJABT  MiLL. 

CONSUBLO.        EllE     ET     LuI.       LuCBBZIA     FhOBlLSly     &C,,^    dec.,     FAB 

George  Sand. 

In  Dr.  Holmes's  pamphlet,  there  are  many  anecdotes,  not  all  of 
them  new  to  students,  about  the  automatic,  and  often  automatically 
absurd  action  of  the  brain  in  our  waking  hours.  In  the  course  of 
Mr.  MiLl'&  book  above  referred  to,  reference  is  made  to  the  number 
of  ideas  which  the  brain  can  find  room  for  at  once,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  odd  limit  of  six  is  mentioned  (of  course  with  the  dis- 
approbation you  might  expect  from  Mr.  Mill).  While  I  was  per- 
forming a  manual  operation  that  required  some  little  attention,  the 
thought  was  passing  through  my  mind  that  Greorge  Sand  was  a  great 
deal  too  self-conscious  and  reflective  :  (she  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
it — see  ''Lucrezia  FlorianL")  Tins  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  in  the 
following  form : — I  saw  the  lady,  as  Margaret  Fuller  saw  her  for  the 
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iirst  time,  iu  her  violet  dress,  her  figure  '^ framed"  by  the  door-jambB, 
and  I  said  to  her  angiily — duir petting  a  razor  all  tlie  lime — (for  that 
was  the  mechanical  operation),  "Pardon,  madame,  mais  vous  6tes 
trop  r^^chisseiise/*     Now,  there  is  no  such  word  as  "  r^^hisseuse,'* 
though  perhaps  there  might  be ;  and  I  instantly  became  aware  that  I 
had  made  a  new  word  on  the  pattern  of  hlanchMseme^  and  that  I  must 
correct  myself.     And  how  did  I  do  it  1    Why,  I  went  up  to  George 
Sand,  as  before,  and  said,  ''  Pardon,  madame,  mais  vous  ^tes  trop 
blanchisseuse."     Then   suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  the   whole 
absurdity, — ^treating  the  image  of  the  lady  as  if  she  were  no  older 
than  when  she  said  ''C'est  vous"  to  Margaret  Fuller,   and  then 
addressing  the  eidolon  in  violet  with,  "  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  you 
are  too  much  of  a  washerwoman,"  and  flattering  myself  that  that  was 
the  necessary  correction  of  my  former  French,— becoming  conscious 
of  all  this,  I  laughed  aloud.     A  friendly  voice  frt)m  another  room 
said,  *'  What's  up  thU  time  1 "  and  it  was  only  in  trying  to  explain 
the  wlioU  of  what  was  ''up,"  that  I  at  all  recognised  the  long 
processes  of   sense  and    nonsense, — the  latter  with    a  mechanical 
method  in  it, — ^that  my  brain  had  been  through  in  an  immensely  small 
fraction  of  a  second  of  time.     In  that  space  I  had,  before  my  queer 
double  blunder,  had  present  to  my  thought  large  masses  of  George 
Sand's  writings,  and  Margaret  Fuller's  account  of  the  interview  iu 
question.  I  was,  moreover,  paying  minute  attention  to  the  mechanical 
operation  that  was  occupying  me, — ^and  had  then,  as  always  at  such 
times,  fully  before  me  an  occasion  on  which  I  nearly  cut  my  right 
thumb  in  two  with  a  razor.     Yet  this  multitudinous  brain-action  all 
in  a  flash  of  time  is  not  a  whit  more  wonderful  than  a  thousand  of 
the  commonest  things  of  the  kind,  which,  as  Dr.  Beattle  said,  about 
an  orator  making  a  speech,  would,  if  they  were  not  so  familiar,  seem 
more  wonderful  than  that  a  man  should  without  injury  dance  blind- 
fold on  ten  thousand  red-hot  ploughshares. — "  We  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made," — as  the  man,  quoting  Scripture,  said  to  his  friend 
as  they  were  looking  at  the  skeleton  of  a  donkey. 

Some  Newspapers. 

I  see  additional  announcements  of  the  intention  of  drapers  to  close 
their  shops  at  eight  o'clock.  Who  will  not  rejoice  %  But  I  have  not 
observed  that  any  one  has  noticed  that  the  streets  will  now  be 
partially  dark  at  an  earlier  hour  than  hitherto.  Already  T  find  a 
considerable  difference  in  certain  quarters,  where  a  rather  rough 
population  is  not  far  off.  Indeed,  too  many  of  the  lads  and  lasses 
who  are  now  released  at  an  earlier  hour  are  quite  unfit  for  their  free- 
dom. They  are  not  likely  to  pick  pockets;  but  they  do  actually 
rough-and-tumble  it  about  the  streets  in  a  very  noisy  -way,  and  play 
rude  pranks  with  women  and  girl  passengers.  Personally  I  can  stand 
almost  any  amount  of  fun  in  the  streets,  and  I  am  tolerant  of  much 
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that  the  ordinary  citizen  wants  put  down  as  ''  public  nuisances'' ;  but 
the  moment  people  pass  from  free  enjoyment,  with  toleration  of  other 
people's  enjoyment,  to  active  interference  with  other  people's  freedom 
of  action,  that  moment  I  become,  to  speak  melo-dramatically, 
"their — ^ah,  deadly  enemy — ah."  Besides,  unless  the  police  look 
sharp,  robberies  will  increase  imder  coyer  of  the  increasing  darkness 
of  the  thoroughfares  after  eight  o'clock. 

The  Contemporaby  Review,  October,  1872. 

In  his  interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review,  Dr.  Carpenter  quotes  Bums  as  saying  that  man  is  the  God  of 
the  dog.  Well,  it  is  so  obvious  a  mot  that  Macaulay's  school-boy 
might  have  said  it,  or  put  it  into  a  school-theme.  But  may  I  add 
that  somebody  said  this  before  Bums  %  Look  here  ; — "  Atheism  de- 
stroys likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  human  nature ;  for  take 
an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  ' 
will  put  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him 
is  instead  of  God,  or  '  melior  natura' ;  which  courage  is  manifestly 
such  as  that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than 
his  own,  could  never  attain."  This  passage  is  from  Bacon's  essay 
"  Of  Atheism," 

Some  Newspapers. 

I  observe  that  electors  of  Tiverton,  Preston,  and  others,  are  very 
much  astonished  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  Ballot  Act,  means  are 
found  of  pretty  accurately  "  fixing "  a  man  with  his  vote,  and  even 
that  canvassing  continues !  It  does  not  take  much  to  astonish  some 
people.  There  is  now  a  demand  that  the  Legislature  should  for  the 
protection  of  the  '^  working-man "  (principally)  make  canvassing  a 
crime.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  in  addition  that  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  it  should  be  made  a  crime 

1.  To  hold  public  meetings  at  which  persons  should  openly  declare 
their  preference  of  particular  candidates,  whether  by  show  of  hands 
or  otherwise.     Nay, 

2.  To  express  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  any  preference  for  any 
candidate,  actual  or  possible,  or  to  announce  himself  as  of  any  poli- 
tical denomination  whatever. 

As  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  man  may  express  his  political 
preferences,  the  law  must  be  very  stringent  and  very  minute  in  its 
provisions — very.  And  even  then  it  might  fail  to  protect  the  poor 
'^  working-man."  Freemasons  find  means  to  communicate  in  secret ; 
and  I  fancy  I  could  in  sixty  minutes  invent  and  dictate  to  a  short- 
hand amanuensis  sixty  different  ways  of  driving  a  coach-and-six 
through  any  ballot-law  whatever.  Could  not  a  great  deal  be  done  by 
simple  winking  ?  Women  have  been  active  in  these  matters,  but  there 
is  a  large  field  still  open  in  that  direction.  Apropos  de  bottes  and  of 
Mr.  Fox  at  Westminster,  if  a  beautifcd  woman  were  to  give  that 
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Tiverton  butcher  a  kiss  with  political  intent,  how  should  the  law  deal 
with  her? 

A  Critical  Joubwal. 

In  a  certain  literary  journal  I  find  a  country  newspaper  ridiculed 
for  writing  bombast  or  bathos  about  a  certain  romance  of  real  life ; 
and  the  following  quotation  from  the  country  paper's  article  is  pro- 
duced in  proof: — ''One  morning  he  found  his  morning-star  all  dimmed 
and  dusky-red ;  the  fair  creature  was  silent,  absent ;  she  seemed  to 
haye  been  weeping.  Alas  !  no  longer  a  morning-star,  but  a  troublous 
skyey  portent,  announcing  that  the  Doomsday  had  dawned !  She 
said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  *  They  were  to  meet  no  mora'  »  ♦  » 
Thick  curtains  of  night  rushed  over  his  soul,  as  rose  the  immeasurable 
crash  of  doom ;  and  through  the  ruins  as  of  a  shivered  imiverae  was 
he  fidling,  falling,  towards  the  abyss." 

Now,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  country  newspaper  writer  wrote 
bathos,  but  a  London  editor  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  disooveiy,  or 
the  feat  of  recollecting,  that  these  sentences  are  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
taken  from  '^  Sartor  Resartus." 

Some  Newspapers. 

A  letter  in  the  Maidstwie  Gazette  makes,  among  other  criticisms, 
the  following  upon  a  recent  article  in  this  periodical : — 

"Mr.  Holbeach,  with  reference  to  'Prehistoric  Times'  and  the 
*  Origin  of  Civilization,'  remarks  that  'one  is  somewhat  startled  to 
find  how  little  emotion  he  (Sir  J.  Lubbock)  displays  in  going  over 
his  long  story  of  misery  and  degradation.'  Now  was  it  honest  of 
Mr.  Holbeach  thus  utterly  to  ignore  Sir  John's  explanation  of  his  re- 
ticence on  this  point  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Origin  of  Civilization,' 
pp.  5,  6 1  '  Prom  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
present  volume '  (writes  Sir  John  Lubbock)  '  I  shall  have  to  record 
many  actions  and  ideas  very  abhorrent  to  us ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
if  I  pass  them  without  comment  or  condemnation,  it  is  because  I  am 
reluctant  to  fatigue  the  reader  by  a  wearisome  iteration  of  disap- 
proval. *  *  Were  I  to  express  my  sentiments  in  some  cases, 
my  silence  in  others  might  be  held  to  imply  indifference,  if  not 
approval.' " 

To  imitate  my  model  I  will  say,  "was  it  honest  of"  this  corres- 
pondent "utterly  to  ignore"  that  Mr.  Holbeach  in  the  very  same 
paragraph  wrote  thus : — "  Tlie  way  in  which  Sir  John  Lvhboch  abstains 
from  passing  moral  judgments  is  admirable,  and  his  reasons  are  wdl 
assigned  ?'*     One  to  Mr.  Holbeach !     Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! 

Nobody  was  ever  more  weary  of  a  sermon  than  thoughtful  persons 
in  general  must  be  of  the  commonplaces  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  current  discussions  about  sermona  Yet  I  see  the  controver&y, 
such  88  it  is,  is  as  lively  as  ever ;  and  at  a  Church  Congress  a  layman 
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has  been  saying  over  again,  though  in  smart  laognage,  the  sort  of 
thing  we  are  nearly  all  sick  of  by  this  time.  There  was,  however, 
this  touch  of  piquancy  in  the  case  here,  that  the  layman  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  clergymen. 

It  is  observable  that  we  do  not  hear  anything  like  the  same  quantity 
of  complaint  about  sermons  in  the  Nonconforming  communities.  Of 
course  there  are  dull  pulpits  there  as  elsewhere  j  but  the  people  settle 
such  matters  among  themselves.  If  the  minister  cannot  "  draw"  the 
''  cause  "  droops,  and  another  man  is  found.  If  the  minister,  though 
destitute  of  the  preaching  faculty,  have  high  spiritual  gifts,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  finds  his  sphere  somewhere  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  pulpit 
inefficiency,  in  the  usual  sense,  is  not  so  common  among  Dissenting 
communities  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  strong,  distinct,  and  positive 
personal  dioioe  which  ordinarily  determines  a  man  to  aim  at  the 
pulpit  among  Nonconformists.  There  are  mistakes  here  as  elsewhere, 
but  the  aspirant  has  usually  some  knack  of ''  expounding,"  and  some 
natural  taste  for  public  speaking.  And  then,  his  ''  gifts ''  are  gradu- 
ally tested.  He  delivers  addresses  at  Sunday  schools.  He  says  a 
few  words  at  prayer-meetings.  He  is  sent  out  to  "  supply"  at  humble 
chapels.  He,  in  fact,  undergoes  a  prolonged  course  of  scrutinising 
and  testing  before  he  is  definitively  sent  forth  ;  and  the  chances  are 
strongly  against  any  man's  getting  as  far  as  an  ordination  or  ''  recog- 
nition" service  who  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  attract  and  keep  a  fair 
congregation. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  pretty  fixed  conditions  of  adaptation 
between  preacher  and  hearer  which  do  not  so  regularly  exist  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  congr^ations  and  the  preachers  know  each 
other,  and  the  former  take  a  keen,  expectant  interest  in  the  sermon 
especially.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  congregations  as  a  rule 
are  much  more  miscellaneous;  the  relation  between  people  and 
preacher  has  an  air  of  officialism  about  it  which  does  not  exist  among 
Nonconformists,  and  the  preacher  is  not  by  any  means  so  often  a 
man  who  finds  himself  in  the  pulpit  because  preaching  is  his  natural 
vocation.  Whatever  is  not  in  plain  accord  with  the  spontaneity  of 
religious  emotion  is  chilling.  The  undercurrent  of  hypothesis  in  a 
dissenting  people  is  something  like  this :  — ''  This  preacher  is  our 
own  choice,  and  we  have  chosen  him  because  we  find  him  apt  to  teach. 
Before  we  agreed  to  receive  him  for  our  pastor  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the'Divine  Spirit  was  upon  him.  Souls  have  been  converted 
under  his  preaching,  and  when  we  put  him  in  that  pulpit,  it  was  as 
if  God  himself  put  him  there." 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  expression  of  opinions  upon  points  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  I  express  none.  But  Churchmen  may  depend 
upon  it  that  Nonconformists  in  general  regard  the  sort  of  criticisms 
they  hear  from  Church  laymen  upon  Church  pastors  as  little  better 
than  profane  : — '*  The  preacher  is  either  God's  divinely  commissioned 
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ambassador,  proved  apt  to  tcaxjh,  or  he  is  not.  If  not,  how  got  he 
there  ?  If  he  is,  how  can  jou  talk  in  this  manner  of  his  sermons  1 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  you  have  listened  to  a  good  essay  on 
a  given  text ;  it  is  a  question  whether  your  heart  has  been  touched, 
and  your  spirit  moved  to  holiness." 

Patents  in  Mubio. 

On  my  table  lies,  "  quite  promiscuous,"  a  publication  of  the  Patent 
Office.  It  is  "  Abridgments  of  Specifications  relating  to  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments,  a.d.  1694  to  1866."  And  what  a  startling  record 
of  human  ingenuity  it  is  !  And  enormously  the  greater  part  of  all 
this  labour  and  hope  came  to  nothing  I  The  book  is  a  volume  of  500 
close  pages.  The  index  contains  about  forty.  The  list  of  patentees' 
names  occupies  eight  pages  of  double  column.  The  Violin  occupies 
but  a  small  space.  The  Organ  a  good  deal.  The  Pianoforte,  as  might 
be  expected,  most  of  all.  Several  of  the  inventions  are  for  simplifying 
the  learning  of  music.  As  usual  in  lists  of  inventions,  there  is  great 
sameness — the  same  ideas  are  constantly  recurring. 

A  Book  op  Unequal  Verse. 

At  the  last  moment  of  my  odd  ten  minutes  this  morning  I  pick  up 
a  volume  which  has  fallen  to  the  floor ;  and  my  eye  catches  these 
verses  amons:  others : 


Again : — 


Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply, — 
**  Tib  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

Well  and  wisely  said  the  Greek, 
Be  thou  faithful,  but  not  fond ; 
To  the  altar's  foot  thy  fellow  seek, 
The  Furies  wait  beyond. 

Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill  ? 
Pay  evexy  debt  as  if  God  writes  the  bilL 

Over  his  head  were  the  maple-buds, 
And  over  the  tree  was  the  mooH, 
And  over  the  moon  were  the  starry  studs 
That  drop  from  the  angel's  shoon. 

As  I  recognise  these  old  friends  once  more,  I  wonder  how  many  would 
know  who  wrote  them,  if  I  were  to  repeat  them  casually.  It  is  Mr. 
Emerson. 

Matthew  Browne. 


Again: — 


Again:- 


"IF  I  WERE  DICTATOR." 


x^ 


I  WAS  sitting  after  supper  in  my  own  cozy  little  parlour,  and  had 
not  proceeded  farther  in  the  evening  than  my  fourth  pipe  and  second 
tumbler  of  grog  (I  have  been  a  strict  temperance-man  all  my  life,  and 
limit  myself  to  three  glasses  a  night,  except  on  special  occasions), 
when  there  came  a  loud  and  important  knock  at  the  front  door,  and 
enter  Charlotte,  our  maid-of-all-work,  with  all  her  colour  flying  in  her 
cheeks. 

*^  Here  are  suck  a  lot  of  gentlemen  asking  to  see  you,  sir,"  says  she ; 
^*  what  am  I  to  do )  I  am  sure  the  parlour  won't  hold  a  quarter  of 
them." 

"  Well  then,  Charlotte,  ask  the  quarter  of  them  in,"  said  I,  much 
wondering  at  this  sudden  irruption.  *'  A  niunber  of  gentlemen !  what 
in  the  world  can  they  want  with  me,  Deb  1 " 

"  Some  subscription,  depend  on  it,"  replied  my  wife.  "  They  are 
always  coming  bothering  with  their  subscriptions' — it  is  tiresome." 

"More  likely  a  ship  aground,  and  they  want  my  advice  about 
getting  her  off.  Look  up  the  old  pea-jacket  and  sou'-wester  at  once, 
Deb." 

"If  it  is  that,  you  shall  not  go  with  my  goodwill,  a  night  like 
this,  and  so  you  know,"  said  Deborah. 

By  this  time  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men crowded  into  the  room,  while  the  passage  remained  so  full  that 
they  still  overflowed  into  the  street. 

"  Captain  Strongways,  I  believe  1 "  said  one  of  the  foremost,  who 
scorned  to  be  spokesman. 

I  had  risen  to  make  my  bow  on  their  entrance ;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment,  as  I  looked  at  the  speaker,  to  recognize  the  royal  coim- 
tcnance  and  imperious  port — *  the  faded  splendour  wan,'  as  the  ipoet 
expresses  it — of  the  first  Englishman  of  the  day,  the  great  Premier 
himself  1 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Gladstone,"  I  replied ;  "  will  you  take  a  chair  1 " — 
"and  a  glass  of  toddy  1"  I  was  going  to  add,  but  saw  Deborah 
telegraphing  propriety  from  the  comer;  or  perhaps  she  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  whisky  would  nm  short  among  so  many.  So  ho 
missed  that. 

"  I  am  more  used  to  talk  standing,  sir,  if  you  will  excuse  me ;  and 
our  business  is  most  urgent,"  he  answered.  "  Wo  have  come  from 
London  by  special  train  to  see  you ;  but  first  allow  me  to  introduce 
my  friends.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Westbury  ;  also  this — this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Bummings — Brimmings — I  really  forget  his  name." 
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"  Citizen  Gladstone,  sir,  my  name's  Billings,"  corrected  the  seedy- 
looking  individual  referred  to ;  "  and  allow  me  to  say  the  leaders  of 
the  people  should  not  forget  each  other's  names.  I  don't  forget 
yours — why  should  you  mine,  except  for  pride — ^vUe  pride  t  *By  that 
sin  fell  the  angels  :  'ow  should  man,  then ' — But,  Citizen  Strongways, 
we  air  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

I  bowed  again,  m  return  to  all  these  compliments,  and  then  asked 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  what  I  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  their  Tisit 

''  Your  question,  sir,"  replied  the  Premier,  "  is  certainly  a  very 
natural  and  a  very  proper  one.  I  may  even  say  that  I  expected  it.  I 
grant  also  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  a  question  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. Yet,  like  many  questions  addressed  to  me  in  the  House,  it  is 
one  which,  by  so  limited  an  intellect  as  my  own,  can  scarcely  be 
answered  without  involving  oneself  inextricably  in  the  clouds  of  logic 
or  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  confusion.  It  is  a  question  which — 
whether  we  choose  to  consider  the  terms  of  the  question  itself,  or  the 
exceedingly  natural  curiosity  that  gave  birth  to  it,  or,  again,  the  fact 
of  our  presence,  and  of  our  presence  at  this  late  hour,  or  yet  more, 
the  remote  and  subtle  issues  depending  on  that  £atct,  or,  lastly,  the 
answer  that  I  might  possibly — ^for  I  cannot  venture  to  promise  a  de- 
finite answer  with  any  certainty ;  but  that  I  possibly  may  give  the 
honourable — ahem  ! — ^possibly  give  you — it  is  a  question,  I  say,  which 
will  necessarily  render  an  explanation  even  more  difiicult  to  me  than 
usual.     Still,  to  take  each  of  these  matters  in  order — " 

"  Oh,  pray,  Mr.  Gladstone,  do  not  give  yourself  all  this  trouble, 
imless  it  is  necessary,"  I  interrupted.  "  All  I  meant  to  ask  was,  what 
I  could  do  for  you." 

"  Sir,  it  is  no  trouble — it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  explain  at  length," 
he  replied,  courteously ;  "  but  to  proceed  with  the  divisions  of  your 
first  question,  before  I  attempt  to  analyse  the  second ;  and  I  may  say 
that  I  will  be  as  brief  as  it  is  possible  for  ma  to  be.  This  honour, 
then — as  you  rightly  termed  it — ^though  ordinarily  the  definition  of 
honour  might  be  perplexing  in  the  highest  degree,  since  one  person, 
taking  the  subjective  view,  would  consider  honour — and  I  will  not 
say  wrongly — " 

*^ Ile'lZ  never  get  our  business  out  under  an  hour!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Billings,  impatiently  pushing  his  withered  little  body  to  the 
front,  and  putting  himself  in  a  fine  oratorical  attitude.  '^  Brother 
Gladstone,  allow  me — allow  a  man  of  the  people  to  speak  to  the 
chosen  of  the  people.  Citizen  Strongways,  you  ask  the  cause  of  this 
great  demonstration.  Sir,  the  cause  is  in  your  own  explites — your 
great,  glorious,  and  soul-stirring  explites,  which  the  people  of 
Hengland  has  heard  of  [applause].  We  have  heard,  sir,  and  with  jy, 
of  your  daring,  your  Henergy,  and  your  skill,  in  every  comer  of  the 
'abitable  globe ;  and  we  have  said,  *  This  is  a  man ; '  what  is  more, 
we  have  said,  *  This  is  the  Man '  [applause].     Sir,  the  great  'art  of 
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Hengland  is  Hup,  and  every  vice  is  calling  you.  The  sovereign 
people  has  grown  weary  of  bloated  hairystockraeies,  and  of  the  tile 
of  penniless  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  miser's  hoard.  Sir,  the  'art 
of  Hengland  is  hup,  and  it  looks  to  you;  it  says,  'Strongways! — 
Strongways ! — Strongways ! ' — ^nothing  but  Strongways  !  Will  you 
reject  it  % "  [pathetically,  bringing  the  house  down  with  thunders  of 
applause]. 

"  If  it  is  a  lady's  heart  you  are  speaking  of,  sir,"  said  Deborah, 
rather  pettishly,  "  I  would  have  you  know  that  Captain  Strongways 
is  a  married  man."  And,  indeed,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Billings'  eloquence, 
and  Mr.  Gla(^tone's  very  polite  explanation,  I  was  still  quite  in  the 
dark  myself  as  to  the  object  of  their  visit. 

Lord  Derby  saw  my  perplexity,  and  said,  "  In  one  word,  Captain 
^  Strongways,  London  is  in  uproar,  and  there  has  been  a  revolution — 

thanks  to  !Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  moderation,  without  bloodshed. 
]Mr.  Billings  and  his  friends  headed  it,  and,  as  a  compromise,  you 
have  been  appointed  absolute  Dictator  for  six  months.  We  have 
•come  down  express,  to  ask  you  to  undertake  the  office — ^Mr.  Gladstone 
representing  the  Queen  and  Lower  House,  Lord  Westbury  and  myself 
the  Upper,  and  Mr.  Billings — well,  Mr.  Billings  representing  himself 
and  his  own  folly,  I  suppose." 

"  Citizen  Derby,  Mr.  Billings  represents  the  down-trodden  millions 
of  Hengland,"  said  that  aggrieved  individual. 

"  Dictator ! "  said  I,  musingly.     "  Well,  gentlemen,  this  w  rather 
«  sudden.     But  her  Majesty — I  have  been  a  Queen  and  Constitution 

man  all  my  life — what  does  she  say  %  " 

"  I  am  commissioned  by  her  gracious  Majesty,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
pulling  out  some  imposing  documents,  "to  acquaint  you  with  her  full 
concurrence,  and  to  inform  you  that  she  will  be  delighted  to  be 
relieved  jfrom  the  cares  of  state  for  the  period  mentioned,  which  she 
proposes  to  spend  at  Balmoral.  Here,  too,  I  have  a  paper  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  conferring  on  you  full  powers." 

"  And  you  have  also  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Upper 
House  on  the  subject  1 "  I  asked,  turning  to  Lord  Westbury. 

"As  to  the  understanding  of  the  Upper  House,  sir,  I  will  say 
-  nothing,"  replied  Lord  Westbury ;  "but,  in  what  it  is  pleased  to  call 

.  its  wisdom,  it  has  assented." 

'  "  And  absolute,  you  say  %  "  said  I,  eyeing  Billings. 

"  Absolute,  absolute  ! "  was  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  ;  and  though  I  know  the  task  will 
be  a  difficult  one,  yet,  for  the  public  good,  I  feel  bound  to  undertake 
it.  Cheer  up — the  British  £mpire  is  still  seaworthy,  and  I  have 
carried  many  a  worse  ship  into  port.     Gentlemen,  I  accept." 

"  Hurrah  I  he  accepts ! — ^hurrah  ! — hurrah  ! "  burst  from  those  in 
the  room,  and  the  cheering  spread  to  the  street,  where  it  was  con 
tinned  by  delighted  crowds  pretty  well  all  night     The  important 
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news   was  telegraphed  instantly  to  London  and    all   parts  of  the  | 

kingdom,  and  England  breathed  once  more. 

Deb  agreed  with  me  that  I  had  done  an  excellent  stroke  of  work 
that  evening,  but  said  I  had  made  one  mistake — I  ought  to  have 
insisted  on  having  money  down  for  my  first-class  ticket  to  London 
(return),  before  I  stirred  a  foot. 

"  But  how,  if  they  like  me  so  well,  Deb,  that  they  will  not  let  me 
come  back  at  all  ? "  I  asked,  laughing. 

Before  I  was  out  of  my  bed-room  in  the  morning  I  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Billings,  who  insisted  on  coming  in.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
wc  should  all  start  for  London  at  ten. 

"  Citizen  Strongways,  forgive  this  intrusion,"  said  he,  as  he  saw  I 
looked  a  little  ugly  at  him  ;  "  but  when  a  man  has  just  given  his 
friend  the  whole  British  Hempire,  he  may  be  excused  a  little  liberty. 
I  wished  to  tell  you  that  our  Committee  expects  your  Government  to 
be  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people ;  and, 
if  it  is  not,  we  shall  put  it  doTHTi." 

"  Your  Committee  ? "  said  L  "  You  must  remember  all  this  is  new 
to  me." 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  Committee  of  Five,  which  represents  the  Communist 
and  International  General-smashing  Association  of  the  Universe,  and 
which  has  brought  about  this  glorious  revolution.  We  have  placed 
you  on  'igh  that  you  might  carry  out  our  wishes."  •    '  « 

"  I  thought  I  was  to  be  absolute.  But  I  see — the  quarter-deck  to 
receive  orders  from  the  forecastle,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  many  said  'Have  Billings  ;^  but  I  said,  'Strongways.'" 

"  Much  obliged,  I  am  sure,"  said  I.  "  Well,  let  us  hear  the  wishes 
you  talk  of." 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  pride  to  me  to  express  them.  We  expect  you,  sir,  if 
you  are  still  in  the  benighted  hatmosphere  of  hantiquated  idees,  we 
expect  you  to  heducate  yourself  up  to  our  higher  stand-point.  We 
expect  you  to  make  all  men  hequal,  and  especially  the  working  man. 
We  expect  you  to  put  dov^ni  your  foot,  broad  and  strong,  on  the 
venomous  priest,  the  tyrannical  landlord,  and  the  swollen  capitalist 
— ^to  root  out  those  standing  armies  that  eat  up  the  wealth  of  the  '    | 

poor,  and  to  abolish  poverty,  crime,  and  misery  from  the  universal 
vearth." 

"  You  seem  to  expect  a  good  deal,  Mr.  Billings,"  said  I.  "Anything 
else  ? " 

"  Why,  yes — ahem  !  These  are  our  public  views.  But  we  are  both 
men  of  the  world.  Citizen  Strongways,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
Committee  have  also  private  expectations." 

"  Ah  !  rich  relatives,  eh  ?     I  congratulate  you." 

"  No,  no,  sir ; — I  mean  we  expect  you  to  do  your  best  for  us." 


I 


J. 
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"  Certainly ;  I  will  do  my  best  for  all  the  nation,"  I  replied. 

"  D — n  the  nation  !  "  said  he.  "  It  is  ourselves  I  am  thinking  of. 
Will  you  remember  Hub  %  " 

"  Why,  if  you  represent  the  International,  Mr.  Billings,  I  should 
say  there  is  little  fear  of  your  being  forgotten.  History  itself  will 
devote  some  of  its  most  stringent  pages  to  your  Paris  outbreak." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  was  a  very  grand  and  satisfactory  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  man,"  he  remarked,  complacently.  "  But,  citizen,  you  seem 
very  dull,  and,  if  so,  you  will  not  do  for  us — ^no,  I  fear  you,  will 
not  do." 

"  Mr.  Billings,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  learned  a  trick  or  two  among  the 
Yankees  and  elsewhere ;  so,  if  you  will  put  your  wishes  in  plain  Eng' 
lish,  perhaps  you  will  not  find  me  so  dull  as  you  think." 

"  Well,  sir,  in  these  delicate  matters  one  likes  a  hint  to  serve. 
However,  the  Committee  expect  you  to  feather  our  nests  for  us,  and 
to  feather  them  well — can  you  understand  tJutt  ?  " 

"  I  have,  of  course,  understood  so  much  all  along ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  you  shall  not  fail  to  get  your  deserts." 

"  All  right,"  he  answered,  his  brow  clearing.  "But  mind,  we  don't 
believe  in  promises — ^we  believe  in  nothink,  we  do — ^neither  man  nor 
God ;  nothing  but  hacts.  We  shall  watch  your  hactions,  sir,  and,  if 
they  are  not  fully  satisfactory  to  hus  of  the  Committee,  down  you  go 
again,  and  precious  quick  too." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,  Mr.  Billings,"  said  I.  "  But  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  first — come  now,  as  a  friend  1 " 

"  First !  Why  there  can't  be  two  thoughts  about  that,  man.  Lay 
hold  of  the  national  purse,  to  be  sure,  and  stick  to  it.  Then  you'll  be 
in  a  position,  you  imderstand " 

"  Ah,  I  understand.  Dear  me  !  that  is  good.  What  a  clever  fellow 
you  ore,  Billings ! " 

In  an  hour  more  we  were  on  our  way  to  London,  where  everything 
had  been  prepared  to  give  me  a  magnificent  reception.  Never  had 
the  metropolis  broken  out  into  such  exultation.  But  let  the  future 
historian  speak  of  the  banners  and  red  bunting, — the  crowds  in  the 
streets,  at  the  windows,  on  the  house-tops, — ^the  running,  the  crush- 
ing, the  shouting,  the  music  that  welcomed  His  Excellency  Richard 
Strongways,  the  Dictator,  into  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 

When  wo  reached  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  the  excited  crowds  im- 
hamessed  the  horses  and  dragged  my  carriage  to  the  Mansion  House, 
where  I  received  numerous  addresses  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
authorities.  In  reply  I  spoke  as  follows,  for,  as  this  was  my  first 
public  address,  I  prefer  giving  it  in  full : — 

"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  be  gratified  both  by 
my  somewhat  unexpected  appointment  to  the  supreme  power,  and  by 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  you  have  given  me.  It  shall  be  my  endea- 
vour to  deserve  your  kindness ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  my  gratitude,  I 
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shall  at  once  assume  the  dangerous  and  thankless  office  of  a  candid 
friend,  and  shall  tell  you  your  faults. 

"  For  many  years  your  whole  aim  has  been  to  grow  rich.  .  A  low 
ambition  and  enormous  weaith  have  produced  their  necessary  conse- 
quences. Your  upper  classes  are  selfish,  lazy,  and  luxurious — calling 
heroism  *  singularity,'  and  any  noble  emotion  '  bad  taste.'  Your 
middle  ranks  are  pushing,  servile,  greedy,  hypocritical,  and  dishonest; 
your  lower,  eager  to  enjoy  without  labour,  with  no  pride  in  their 
work,  and  no  pleasure  except  in  the  beer-shop. 

"  The  amusing  part  of  the  business  is  this — ^that  though  you  give 
up  your  whole  lives  to  the  Low  and  Little,  yet  you  are  lost  in  perpe- 
tual admiration  of  your  own  wonderful  selves.  *The  marvellous  Nine- 
teenth century !  *  is  your  cry — as  if  railways  were  high-souled  men,  or 
telegrams  virtue.  Abroad  you  bluster  and  draw  back,  and  then  are 
surprised  that  other  nations  laugh.  At  home,  with  a  thousand  abuses 
crying  for  remedy,  and  with  any  jujstice  too  expensive  for  the  poor, 
you  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  session's  work  if  you  tinker  up 
a  single  page  of  the  statute-book.  Yoiu*  painters  prostitute  their 
genius  to  supply  you  with  nursery  insipidities,  because  these  alone  arc 
what  you  can  understand  ;  and  when  one  of  your  statesmen  tells  you 
that  a  Timei  leading  article  is  worth  the  whole  of  Thucydides,  you 
clap,  and  believe  him !  Other  nations,  besides  you,  have  thought 
shoddy — done  shoddy — been  shoddy:  you  are  the  first  that  ever 
believed  your  shoddy  to  be  broad-cloth. 

^'  0  self-complacent,  self-infatuated  shoddy !  Ought  not  the  sudden 
downfall  of  France — which  had  been  going  through  the  same  course 
of  trade,  eaae,  and  luxury — ought  not  this  to  have  startled  you  into 
reformation,  or  at  least  into  some  doubt  of  yourselves  %  But  no !  you 
preferred  watching  the  storm  from  a  safe  distance,  and  thanking  God 
you  were  not  as  your  neighbours.  I  have  noticed  that  people  always 
do  thank  God  when  there  is  the  least  occasion  for  it.  Believe  me,. 
your  greatness  is  the  greatness  of  dropsy,  and  will  vanish  with  the 
first  bayonet-thrust. 

"  Are*  our  old  virtues  then  utterly  extinct  %  By  no  means,  except 
in  our  large  cities.  There  is  still  some  remnant  of  the  hardy  Viking 
in  your  prize-fighting,  fox-himting.  Alp-climbing,  athletic,  and  explor- 
ing spirit.  There  is  stem  intrepidity  enough  in  the  lajrge  classes  that 
are  perpetually  facing  death,  as  the  miner,  the  engine-driver,  and  the 
sailor.  There  are  still  the  rustic  virtues  of  honesty,  kindness,  and 
frugality  in  the  masses  that  live  away  from  the  great  towns.  It  is  in 
these  classes,  uncomipted  by  modem  civilisation,  that  the  only  hope 
of  reformation  rests.  You  must  imitate  them,  and  try  to  acquire 
their  manliness,  their  simplicity  of  life,  and  their  contentment  with 
small  things. 

"  Changes  like  these,  however,  must  needs  be  gradual  I  myself^ 
with  a  limited  term  of  office,  can  only  rescue  you  &om  your  more  press- 
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ing  dangci-s.  This  I  shall  do  with  a  fearless  hand,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  conclude  with  a  metaphor  from  mj  own  profession,  I  have 
already  determined  on  five  great  changes  as  essential.  I  shall  take 
our  good  ship  out  of  pawnj  I  shall  look  to  her  guns,  I  shall 
strengthen,  sweeten,  and  lighten  her.  Then  I  shall  resign  the  com- 
mand, with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  at  least  done  my  best  to 
make  her  seaworthy  once  more." 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  my  speech  was  better  received  than  I  ex- 
pected \  but  each  of  my  audience  considered  my  censures  admirably 
appropriate  to  his  neighbours,  and  took  my  praises  to  himself.  Thus 
at  last,  escorted  by  an  enormous  crowd,  I  arrived  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  whi(^  had  been  left  vacant  for  my  residence,  her  Majesty 
having  that  morning  whirled  away  to  Balmoral,  wishing  me  joy  of 
my  new  cares. 

«  « 

♦ 

On  consideration,  though  I  was  not  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Billings  in  all  things,  yet  his  advice  to  lay  hold  of  the  purse-strings 
first,  seemed  so  wise  that  the  very  next  morning  saw  me  at  the  Bank 
of  England.  There  I  found  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  shirt-sleeves  busily 
engaged  counting  the  national  treasures  in  a  vast  room.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  room  was  filled  with  enormous  heaps  and 
pyramids  of  gold  and  silver,  properly  assorted,  each  heap  being  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  There  were  white  heaps  of  francs,  of 
thalers,  of  rupees :  yellow  heaps  of  napoleons,  now  somewhat  worn, 
and  other  gold  coins  (very  few  dollars,  however ;  the  Yankees  gene- 
rally pay  in  paper)  :  square  heaps  of  golden  ingots  made  from  similar 
coins  already  melted  down,  each  ingot  as  much  as  a  man  could  lift : 
round  heaps  of  glittering  sovereigns  bran-new  from  the  mint.  More 
marveUous  still  were  the  huge  piles  of  bank-notes,  stuffed  into  sacks 
that  resembled  bales  of  cotton,  and  were  piled  up  on  each  other  to 
the  ceiling  all  round  the  sides  of  the  long  apartment. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  were  three  shoots  communicating  with  a 
paved  yard  above,  not  unlike  the  slides  down  which  the  London 
householder  receives  his  coal,  except  that  they  were  coated  with 
smootii  solid  stone  of  superior  finish.  In  the  yard  overhead  you  could 
hear  all  day  the  rumble  of  the  big  waggons  bringing  treasure  to  the 
national  exchequer  from  the  docks  or  provinces.  When  the  waggons 
ara  tipped,  the  gold  or  silver  is  shovelled  into  the  apartment  below 
down  the  shoots,  one  of  the  latter  being  appropriated  to  gold,  another 
to  silver,  and  the  third  to  notes.  The  contributions  of  the  taxpayers, 
Mr.  Lowe  informed  me,  had  been  usually  arranged  on  the  principle 
that  the  poorest  classes,  such  as  the  professions  and  working-men, 
should  pay  most ;  because  these  classes,  having  neither  time  to  spend 
in  remonstrance,  nor  any  representatives  who  could  make  their  re- 
monstrances heard,  might  be  fleeced  without  much  danger.     Some- 
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times,  however,  he  said,  even  these  poor  people  grumbled  loudly — as 
not  very  long  ago  in  the  case  of  a  tax  he  had  himself  imposed  on  the 
match-makers :  then  the  government  instantly  gave  way,  as  prudence 
and  dignity  required. 

I  found  him  very  pleasant  and  communicative — ^fiill  of  piquant 
remarks  on  human  nature  in  general  and  the  exchequer  in  particular. 
He  told  me  that  thirty  years  ago  the  expense  of  the  nation  had  been 
only  forty-five  millions  a  year,  but  since  that  time  the  revenue  had 
increased  to  the  amazing  stmi  of  over  seventy  millions,  and  was  still 
growing.  The  great  difficulty  therefore  with  all  recent  governments 
had  been  to  devise  means  for  spending  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  revenue — and  it  had  really  required  immense  ingenuity  to  do  it. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  had  been  veiy  successful  in  doing  so,  chiefly 
by  doubling  unnecessarily  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy ;  though 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say  these  services  were  any  more  eflfective 
than  before.  Still  the  government  had  managed  to  spend  the  money, 
and  that  was  something.  So  the  country  was  satisfied,  and  even  (he 
added  with  a  laugh)  called  them  an  economical  ministry. 

"  This  conversation,  Mr.  Lowe,"  said  I,  "  brings  me  to  the  object  of 
my  visit.  It  has  always  surprised  me  that  we  English  who  are  so 
proud  of  our  honour,  should  be  content  to  go  on  year  after  year  owing 
the  enormous  debt  of  800,000,000^.,  and  making  no  effort  whatever 
to  pay  it.  I  gr&nt  it  was  our  ancestors  and  not  ourselves  who  in- 
curred it,  and  I  grant  that  the  problem  ^How?'  is  very  difficult. 
Still  both  policy  and  justice  require  us  to  make  the  effort.  Policy — 
because  in  case  of  another  great  war,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  nation 
could  pay  the  interest  on  another  1000,000,000^.,  and  it  is  still  more 
doubtM  whether  any  one  would  lend  us  this  further  sum,  when  we  have 
not  even  tried  to  pay  our  previous  debts.  Again,  justice — ^because  we 
cannot  suppose  that  our  prosperity  will  last  for  ever,  and  if  we  do  not 
pay  while  we  are  prosperous,  what  chance  will  there  be  of  paying 
when  misfortunes  overtake  us ;  when  our  commerce,  coal,  or  iron 
begins  to  fail  us  ?  The  honourable  example  of  America  in  this  respect 
ought  to  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves.  But  we  go  on  like  the 
ostrich,  thinking  all  safe  because  we  resolutely  shut  oiur  eyes  to 
the  dangers.  How  is  it  that  no  government  has  attempted  the 
problem  % " 

Mr.  Lowe  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  muttered  something  about 
"  unpopularity  and  trouble." 

'*  Well,  at  least  I  am  determined  to  face  it  first  thing,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  yoiu*  excellency,  but  how  1 "  he  asked. 

"  By  taking  the  railways." 

"  Why,  that  is  just  what  we  are  thinking  of  doing,"  he  replied. 
"  But  how  paying  600,000,000^.  for  the  railways  will  lessen  our  debt, 
I  fail  to  see.  We  should  be  simply  owing  fourteen,  instead  of  eight, 
hundred  millions." 
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"  Certainly  we  should,  by  the  sapient  plan  your  government  pro- 
poses. But,  my  dear  sir,  take  a  cigar  and  I  will  explain — '  ex  fumo 
lucem/  you  know — and  may  I  trouble  you  for  a  light  1" 

Accordingly  I  threw  myself  down  at  my  ease  on  a  great  heap  of 
loose  bank-notes  which  formed  a  soft  and  excellent  sofisi,  while  my 
host,  '  on  hospitable  cares  intent,'  ordered  in  some  champagne,  and 
then  proceeded  to  twist  up  a  couple  of  hundred-pound  notes  to  supply 
lights  for  our  cigars. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  laughing,  and  observing  that  I  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised, "  we  always  use  notes  here  for  spills — it  is  the  least  trouble, 
and  one  must  get  through  the  money  somehow :  but  the  under-clerks 
are  restricted  to  Fives.  For  my  own  part  I  have  hated  the  sight  of 
a  lucifer-match  ever  since — since — but  will  your  excellency  please  to 
go  on  with  yoiu*  project  ? " 

"  My  project  is  this — ^not  to  buy  up  the  present  value  of  the  railways, 
though  such  a  purchase  would  be  agreeable  to  the  shareholders,  who 
would  expect  and  doubtless  manage  to  get  double  value  for  their  pro- 
perty, as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  telegraphs.  No ;  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  so  foolish.  I  intend  to  buy  only  the  Reversion  of  the  raUioays 
after  a  period  of  say  75  years.  The  present  value  of  that  reversion  is 
trifling,  perhaps  20,000,000^. ;  and  for  this  simi  the  State  will  acquire 
in  75  yetfrs  absolute  possession  of  all  the  lines  in  the  United  King-r 
dom — ^a  property  which  will  probably  be  worth  far  more  by  that 
time  than  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.  England  will  then  at 
last  be  solvent ;  while  to  the  present  shareholders  there  would  be  no 
injustice  in  such  a  compulsory  purchase  of  their  property.  They  would 
still  have  a  lease  of  it  for  75  years,  which,  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned,  is  worth  almost  as  much  as  a  freehold ;  and  they  would 
get  equitable  compensation  at  once  for  any  difference  in  value.  No 
doubt  the  value  of  railway  shares  and  bonds  would  decline,  and  at 
last  come  to  nothing  as  we  approached  the  end  of  the  term  when  the 
whole  property  lapsed  to  the  State  :  but  purchasers  would  be  aware 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  held,  and  the  decline  would  be 
80  gradual  that  it  would  be  barely  perceptible." 

When  I  had  done,  Mr.  Lowe  was  good  enough  to  say  that  the 
only  objection  he  had  to  my  scheme  was  that  he  had  not  originated 
it  himself. 

''  Make  a  decree,  then,  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  I.  And 
before  night  the  money-value  was  calculated  properly  by  the  actuaries 
the  Decree  for  the  purchase  (all  contained  in  three  paragraphs)  was 
made  and  signed,  and  in  the  morning  the  shareholders  learned  with 
surprise  that  they  had  now  only  a  75  years'  lease  of  their  property. 
Oh,  my  dear  reader,  there  were  no  red-tape  delays  in  my  administra- 
tion, I  can  assure  you. 

"  This  then  was  my  first  public  act,  and  I  congratulated  myself  that 
in  seventy-five  years  the  country  would  have  property  enough  to  pay 
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its  debts.  But  I  looked  well,  too,  to  the  current  expenditore.  I 
aboluihod  most  sinecures,  proceeding  from  the  top  downwards,  and  not 
beginning  with  the  poor  clerks  and  dockyard  laboiu*er8,  as  some 
I'cformers  have  done.  I  also  got  an  eminent  banker  to  reduce  our 
system  of  keeping  accounts  to  order  and  simplicity ;  and,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  independent  men  who  understood  eaeh  department,  I  reso- 
lutely checked  expenditure  wherever  possible.  By  these  various 
measures  I  hoped  to  reduce  the  national  outlay  to  something  like 
50,000,000/.  a  year. 

As  to  my  own  personal  expenses,  I  am  proud  to  say  they  woidd  con- 
test favourably  with  the  accoimts  of  most  presidents,  dictators,  or 
sovereigns.  Taking  a  wrinkle  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  hired  a  tempo- 
lury  clerk  at  tenpence  an  hoiu*  for  my  secretary,  which  was  all  the 
help  I  wanted  in  making  my  nimierous  Decrees.  For  myself,  I  dis- 
dained to  accept  any  salary,  nor  would  I  have  anything  '  found  mc,' 
except  my  meals — ^which,  I  may  here  remark,  were  very  often  cold.  I 
even  paid  for  my  own  whisky  and  tobacco,  though  my  consumption  of 
both  was  so  very  largely  increased  by  the  deep  excogitations  I  found 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  that  I  must  say,  I  think  I  might  very 
fairly  have  charged  these  two  articles  to  the  national  accounts — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  extra  expense  I  incurred  because  I  now  thought 
it  proper  and  more  dignified,  as  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  people,  to 
smoke  only  cigars  of  the  best  brands,  instead  of  common  tobacco.  But 
I  was  determined  not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  nation  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fsLCt,  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know,  that  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  executive  during  my  six  months  of  office  were  rather  under 

than  over  150/. 

«  •^- 

These  various  initiatory  measures  occupied  so  much  time,  that  it 
was  several  days  before  I  had  leisure  to  attend  to  a  little  matter 
which  annoyed  me  a  good  deaL  This  was  the  circumstance,  that 
the  late  Ministry,  though  they  had  been  formally  dismissed,  stiU  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  Downing  Street. 

It  was  Lord  Westbury  who,  with  his  usual  kindness,  first  informed 
me  of  the  strange  course  taken  by  his  friends,  and  he  said  he  really 
did  not  think  they  could  possibly  be  got  out  of  office  without  my 
calling  in  the  police.  He  offered,  therefore,  to  accompany  me,  as  he 
said  a  philosophic  mind  like  his  own  would  enjoy  contemplating  a 
Lord  Chancellor's  behaviour  when  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the 
law. 

One  day,  accordingly,  I  drove  with  him  to  Downing  Street,  where  we 
.found  the  form  of  a  Cabinet  Council  going  on — Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
chair.  Business,  of  course,  they  had  none,  since  all  public  documents 
now  came  to  me ;  but  each  minister,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  had 
his  empty  portfolio  before  him,  though  he  was  studying  the  Daily 
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Telegrapli.  It  was  really  rather  a  laughable  sight.  Their  remarkable 
tenacity  to  place,  however,  put  me  in  a  very  awkward  position  ;  but, 
wishing  to  break  their  fall  as  much  as  possible,  I  began  with  a  hint, 
very  delicately  worded,  that  it  might  be  as  well  for  them  to  retire 
during  my  term  of  power,  since  England  could  not  serve  two 
masters. 

They  replied  that  the  term  England  was  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  care  about  abstractions.  They  were 
very  comfortable  in  Downing  Street,  and  intended  to  stop  there  in 
spite  of  hostile  votes  or  anything. 

Finding  them  take  this  tone,  I  was  obliged  to  remind  them  of  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  other  authorities, 
and  to  say  that  I  was  determined  to  enforce  them. 

To  this  Mr.  Ayrton  replied,  that  "  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
House  of  Commons — he  had  defied  it  several  times  already,  and 
should  defy  it  again  whenever  he  pleased  :  if  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  like  his  conduct,  they  might  lump  it."  The  Attorney- 
General  too,  declared  with  a  smile,  that  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
in  the  present  case,  he  could  talk  for  a  month  if  required :  while 
Mr.  Bruce  said,  "^  had  done  nothing — ^why  should  he  be  turned  outf 

"  Your  having  done  nothing  is  perhaps  the  very  reason,  Mr, 
Bruce,"  said  Lord  Westbury,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Mr.  Cardwell  then  pleaded  with  tears,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  stop — "  they  would  do  harm  to  no  man — ^they  would  interfere  with 
nothing — only  do  a  little  harmless  talking.  It  was  very  hard.  The 
Ministry  did  not  care  about  keeping  any  real  power  in  their  hands 
— they  did  not  mind  at  all  about  the  substance — so  they  might  surely 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  shadow." 

Mr.  Gladstone  "  knew  that  his  Ministry  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Queen,  censured  by  the  Lords,  and  many  times  beaten  in  the  Commons. 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  nation  was  tired  of  them  ;  and  no  doubt  all 
precedent  was  in  favour  of  their  having  resigned  long  since.  Yet, 
himself  knowing  that  he  was  the  minister  best  fitted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  and  that  it  was  mere  misconception  or  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  not  to  see  this,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
allow  such  misconception  or  ignorance  to  deprive  the  nation  of  his 
services."  And  on  this  theme,  like  Pericles  of  old,  '  he  thundered, 
he  lightened,  he  shook  the  room '  for  a  whole  hour, — reasoning  now 
on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  and,  with  marvellous  eloquence, 
differing,  as  he  went  on,  first  from  me,  then  from  all  his  colleagues, 
and  finally  from  himself. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,"  I  replied,  "  '  I  love  you,  and  it  is  my  love  that 
speaks.'  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  no  prime  minister  in  this^ 
age  so  gifted,  so  eloquent,  and  so  earnest  as  yourself.  And  when  my 
brief  administration  is  over,  I  trust  that  the  nation  will  recall  you. 
But,   to  retain  your  power,  you  must  loam  to  tack  less  and  sail 
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straight,  Peoplo  begin  to  distrust  a  conscience  that  is  always  shifting, 
and  mostly  in  the  same  direction  as  your  interest.  However,  at 
present  I  must  insist  on  your  leaving." 

They  shut  up  their  portfolios,  therefore,  at  last,  and  retired,  while, 
like  another  Cromwell,  I  put  the  door-key  in  my  pocket.  But  it 
really  went  to  my  heart  to  do  it — they  showed  such  attachment  to 
the  place.  I  afterwards  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the  chair 
of  Casuistry  at  Maynooth,  while  Mr.  Lowe  amused  himself  during  the 
interregnum  by  rapier-practice,  in  which  he  is  a  proficient.  Mr. 
Ayrton,  I  believe,  devoted  himself  to  his  forthcoming  work  on 
'  Practical  Politeness.'  What  became  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  I  could  never  quite  make  out. 

*  * 

« 

"  No,  Mr.  Card  well,  it  will  not  do,"  said  I ;  "it  will  not  do,  Mr. 
(jroschen.  Ships  that  will  not  float — and  armies — or  rather  no  army 
at  all — the  safety  of  England  depending  in  case  of  invasion  on  a 
brigade  of  30,000  men  at  a  cost  of  15,000,000^.  Oh,  Mr.  Cardwell !" 

**  It  has  always  been  so,  your  excellency,"  said  Mr.  Cardwell. 

"  That  may  be.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Richard  Strongways.  England  shall  be  safe — utterly,  absolutely 
safe.  And  the  best  way  of  making  her  so,  seems  to  be  by  taking  a 
great  part  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the  State." 

"  Well,  v>f  have  been  called  a  Radical  government  by  our  calum- 
niators ;  but  this — ^How  in  the  world  can  you  get  the  land  1 "  said 
Mr.  Goschen. 

"  It  must  be  got  somehow." 

"  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  as  your  excellency  sup- 
poses," remarked  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  "  Curiously  enough,  I 
undertook  to  introduce  an  influential  body  of  landowners  to  you 
to-day  on  this  very  subject,  and  I  believe  they  are  now  waiting 
below." 

"  Then  show  them  up  by  all  means,"  I  said.  "  If  your  royal  high- 
ness does  not  oflen  originate  great  measures,  I  will  say  you  arc 
always  ready  to  recognise  common  sense  when  you  hear  it" 

The  Duke  of  Dundreary,  the  Marquis  of  Saltemdown,  and  several 
other  rich  noblemen  were  here  announced. 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  I  have  here  a  paper  signed 
by  forty-five  of  the  160  great  landholders  who  ow^n  half  the  island. 
In  their  name  I  am  commissioned  to  say  that  the  pressing  dangers 
of  the  empire,  and  your  own  noble  utterances  respecting  the  necessity 
of  a  more  vigorous  race  and  greater  simplicity  of  life,  have  roused  a 
marvellous  emulation  of  virtue  in  all  classes,  and  among  the  rest, 
in  ourselves. 

''  Hitherto,  we  acknowledge,  the  great  landowners  of  England  have 
been  blind  to  the  higher  duties  required  of  them.     We  have  been 
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kind  to  our  dependents,  have  adorned  the  land  with  splendid  man- 
sions, protected  the  old  abbeys,  encouraged  art,  and  occasionally 
honoured  it  with  our  criticisms.  But,  after  all,  we  feel  that  a  culti- 
vated selfishness  has  been  the  moving  spring  of  our  lives.  Like  the 
gods  of  the  Epicureans,  we  have  sat  in  our  clouds,  content  to  receive 
the  incense  of  the  millions  below,  without  bestowing  a  thought  in 
return. 

"  Now,  however,  a  nobler  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  us.  We 
feel  the  maxim,  *  Noblesse  oblige.'  We  see  that  we,  the  first  in  place, 
should  be  first  also  in  devotion.  Our  ancestors,  we  have  said — those 
great  ancestors,  whose  names  we  boast — ^were  ready  at  the  first 
trumpet-sound  to  give  up  castles  and  gold,  tenants  and  sons,  nay, 
their  very  lives,  for  the  good  of  England,  and  thought  themselves 
honoured  if  the  sacrifice  was  accepted :  we  have  given  her  nothing 
but  advice,  and  even  that,  in  these  days  of  royal  warrants,  has  been 
rarely  taken. 

"  Yet  what  more  could  we  give  her  1  Feeble,  alas  !  in  person,  and 
not  very  powerful  in  intellect,  we  felt  that  neither  our  arms  nor  our 
heads  were  likely  to  be  of  service  now.  Our  sons  were  even  less 
worth  sacrificing  than  ourselves  ;  and  our  dependents  refused  to  be 
sacrificed.  Fortunately,  some  one  remembered  the  days  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,  and  we  determined  no  longer  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
virtues  displayed  in  a  barbarous  and  unchristian  land  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  a  land  in  its  most  degenerate  days. 

"  We  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the  whole  of  our  landed 
estates  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  our  country.  Take  them  into 
your  hands  from  this  day.  Use  them  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  the 
empire.  Fill  them  with  resolute,  independent,  honest-hearted  yeo- 
men, such  as  wielded  the  bow  at  Agincourt — men  who  will  live 
simply  and  happily  on  their  own  acres,  and  will  fight  for  them  to  the 
death  because  they  are  their  own.  And  learn  by  this  act  of  devotion 
that  the  nobility  of  Great  Britain  are  not  so  hopelessly  degenerate 
from  their  famous  ancestors  as  the  world  has  supposed." 

This  noble  act,  the  most  gratifying  proof  of  confidence  that  I  re- 
ceived during  my  whole  term  of  office,  affected  me  even  to  tears. 
Yes,  gentle  reader,  Richard  Strongways  wept.  When  I  recovered 
my  self-possession,  "  My  lords,"  I  said,  "  words  fail  me  to  express  my 
feelings  at  this  glorious  act  of  generosity — so  much  the  more  gratify- 
ing because  it  was  so  entirely  imexpected.  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  our  country,  and  in  her  name  gladly  and  gratefully  accept  your 
splendid  gift.  But  do  not  think  that  England  will  accept  it  without 
compensation.  Beyond  the  seas,  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australasia, 
she  has  boundless  prairies  almost  unexplored,  forests  untrodden  by 
man,  empires  peopled  only  by  the  bison  and  the  kangaroo.  Take  of 
these  in  return  what  you  will.  Instead  of  your  English  acres  you 
shall  have  square  miles,  counties  instead  of  parishes.     Use  this  new 
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territory  at  your  pkasure — fill  it  with  your  tenants,  or  keep  it  wild 
for  your  shooting-grounds :  the  lion,  tho  elephant,  the  buffalo,  will 
give  you  better  sport  than  partridge  or  grouse.  Retain  too  your 
splendid  houses  and  parks — oiu:  country  would  be  no  longer  England 
if  you  were  deprived  of  them.     Once  more  I  thank  you." 

Thus  ended  this  very  remarkable  interview,  which  certainly  re- 
lieved me  from  a  great  difficulty.  I  found  the  land  at  my  disposal 
was  between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000  of  acres,  which  was  enough 
for  my  purpose.  I  divided  it  into  1,500,000  farms  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  as  a  first 
make-shift  I  gave  a  good  many  of  them  to  old  soldiers  of  good 
character  who  had  served  their  twenty  years  in  the  army.  But  I 
prefer  mentioning  the  details  of  my  plan  as  it  was  to  be  when 
gradually  completed. 

The  1,500,000  farms,  then,  were  to  be  ultimately  given  to  steady, 
well-behaved  men,  of  at  least  ^\(t  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  who  had 
served  five  years  in  the  regular  army.  They  were  to  be  instead  of 
pensions,  and  held  for  life,  free  of  rent,  on  condition  of  future  service 
as  mentioned  below. 

The  general  working  of  tlic  scheme  was  this.  A  young  man 
entered  the  regular  army  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  got  his  fisurm  at 
twenty-five,  when  he  could  marry.  For  ten  years  more,  i.e.,  till 
thirty-five,  he  was  liable  to  serve  in  case  of  any  war ;  for  another  ten 
years,  till  forty-five,  in  case  of  war  in  Europe  ;  and  for  twenty  yeara 
more,  till  sixty-five,  in  case  of  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
by  a  hostile  power.  At  sixty-five  he  was  finally  free  and  held  his 
farm  absolutely  during  his  own  life  and  his  wife's. 

I  calculated  that  (besides  a  regular  army  of  about  the  present  force) 
I  should  thus  have  three  reserves,  each  of  500,000  men,  sufficient  for 
any  purpose,  viz. : — 

1st  rebcrve,  500,000  men,  of  2.")  to  35  years  old,  ready  for  service  any- 
where in  case  of  war. 

2nd       „  „  35  „  45         „         making  with  tlie  Ist 

reserve  1,000,000, 
ready  for  service  in 
Europe  in  case  of 
war. 

3rd       „  „  45  „  05         „         making  with  the  1st 

and  2nd  reserves, 
1,500,000  ready  for 
service  in  case  of 
invasion. 

Each  of  the  1,500,000  men  was  to  be  drilled  for  a  month  in  the 
year  at  convenient  times  and  places,  and  rifio-butts  were  placed  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  prizes  given  to  promote  efficiency  in  shooting. 
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I  anticipated  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  farms  would  be 
kept  for  generations  in  the  same  family.  As  the  father  grew  old,  one 
.or  two  of  the  sons,  or  if  he  had  no  sons,  the  daughter's  husband, 
would  enter  the  army,  serve  five  years  and  succeed  to  the  place.  And 
thus  at  very  small  annual  expense  we  should  have  ample  force  to 
make  £ngland  both  safe  and  great,  and  a  force  besides  that  was  in- 
terested in  fighting  for  their  own  homes. 

"  But  it  would  take  your  excellency  several  years  before  your  plan 
was  complete — how  did  you  provide  for  the  national  defence  mean- 
while %  " 

My  dear  sir,  there  was  only  one  way — I  immediately  contracted 
for  it.  Till  my  scheme  was  in  working  order,  I  arranged  with  five 
of  our  largest  railway  contractors  to  supply  me  in  case  of  war  with 
half  a  million  well-drilled  men :  Messrs.  Pickford  k  Co.  undertook 
the  entire  transport  department,  and  Spiers  k  Pond  the  conmiissariat, 
at  so  much  a  man,  as  required.  No  doubt  it  was  an  awkward  thing 
to  have  to  trust  private  firms  in  affairs  of  this  importance,  but  really 
matters  were  in  such  a  helpless  state  that  anything  seemed  better 
than  the  old  arrangements. 

« 

'^  A  telegram  from  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  come  by  mistake  to 
the  late  Foreign  Office ;  so  I  hurried  off  with  it  at  once,  your  ex- 
cellency.    I  fear  it  is  very  important." 

"  Ah,  Lord  Granville,  I  believe  ?  Very  glad  to  see  you,  my  lord — 
just  in  time  for  a  cup  of  coffee — breakfast  first,  business  afterwards." 

"  Really  I  fear  my  anxiety  has  almost  taken  away  my  appetite,"  he 
replied.  "  Indeed,  the  crisis  is  very  serious.  The  city  has  caught 
up  a  report  of  serious  complications  with  Germany,  and  stocks  have 
already  dropped  ten  per  cent.     Quite  a  panic,  I  assure  you," 

"  Indeed — a  good  time  to  buy,  then,  I  suppose  %  However,  I  can't 
govern  England  without  my  breakfast — what  is  more,  I  won't.  May 
I  trouble  you  for  another  chop  ? " 

"  Excuse  my  anxiety — I  fear  it  is  this  course  your  excellency  has 
taken  with  regard  to  our  foreign  treaties  that  is  causing  all  the 
mischief." 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  had  given  proper  notice  of  withdrawal,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  from  all  the  treaties  by  which  our  ingenious 
ancestors  had  bound  us  to  prop  up  the  rotten  states  of  Europe,  or 
guarantee  the  independence  of  the  small  ones.  It  seemed  to  me 
enough  that  we  should  have  to  pay  our  ancestors'  debts,  without  being 
obliged  to  carry  out  their  exploded  ideas.  The  proper  time  for 
deciding  on  peace  or  war  is  when  the  emergency  arises,  and  I  declined 
to  have  the  question  decided  for  me  twenty  years  before.  But  my 
action  in  the  matter-  had  been  a  good  deal  misunderstood.  The 
Tories  talked  of  national   dishonoiu*,  «fec. — ^you  know  the  style  of 
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thing  :  and  on  the  continent  it  was  whispered  that  England  had  got 
another  ague-fit. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  now  that  we  have  laid  a  substantial  foundation 
for  statesmanship,  will  you  have  a  cigar,  my  lordl  No — ah,  you 
do  not  know  what  an  excellent  thing  smoking  is  for  the  nerves. 
Well,  now  let  us  see  the  telegram.  Ha !  short  and  not  sweet — here 
it  is  : 

" '  Prince  Bismarck  to  tJie  Dictator  of  Great  Britain. 

^'^  Germany  wants  more  coast  line — miLst  liave  Denmark,  Have  ordered 
our  armies  to  cross  to  Copenhagen  in  three  days,  I  suppose  England 
cannot  ohject?  " 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  This  is  most  alarming,"  said  Lord  Granville, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  much  agitation.  "  If  I  might 
venture  to  offer  my  advice,  as  having  had  much  experience  in  these 
matters ^** 

"  I  shall  appreciate  no  one's  advice  more  highly  than  your  own, 
my  lord.  You  will  not  mind  my  writing  a  few  lines  meanwhile  ]  " 
said  I,  taking  up  my  pen,  and  beginning  to  scribble  off  my  reply  to 
the  telegram  as  he  talked. 

"  Well,  I  should  answer  by  an  extremely  polite  expression  of  sur- 
prise," said  my  visitor.  "  When  he  replies,  I  should  venture  to 
suggest  something  else.  If  he  does  not  yield,  I  should  again  venture 
a  very  humble  remonstrance ;  and,  if  that  fails,  I  should  once  more 
venture  on  a  courteous  protest.  Get  him  to  talk — ^get  him  to  keep 
telegraphing  to  you — nothing  like  frequent  telegrams.  If  you  can 
only  get  him  to  keep  telegraphing,  we  are  safe." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  lord,"  said  I.     "  Send  these  two  tele-  - 
grams  off  at  once,  Mr.  Secretary. — Yes,  my  lord, — ^you  had  got  as 
far  as  venturing  a  humble  protest,  I  think?    But  what  if  Prince 
Bismarck  does  not  mind  your  protests  1 " 

"Why,  then — why,  really,  I  hardly  know  what  then.  I  think  I 
should  begin  again  my  round  of  siuprise,  suggestion,  remonstrance, 
and  protest,  wording  each  still  more  courteously  than  before.  If  they 
still  fail,  why  then,  of  course,  we  must  yield — yield  as  gracefully  as 
possible.     We  can  always  yield  at  last." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  begim  with  doing.  You  can  read  my 
reply,  if  you  like,"  said  I,  laughing,  and  throwing  the  copy  across  to 
him.     "  I  hope  it  is  in  Berlin  by  this  time." 

Lord  Granville  took  the  paper,  and  read  : 

"  Hie  Dictator  of  Great  Britain  to  Prince  Bismarck, 

"  England  Jias  not  the  slightest  objection.  Have  already  ordered 
thirty  iron-clads  to  sail  to-night  and  give  yon  light  for  your  ])assage,*^ 

My  visitor  groaned. 
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"  Your  Excellency — my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "why,  do  you  know  that 
he  might  possibly  understand  this  despatch  to  mean  war — actual 
war]" 

I  laughed,  and  replied,  '^  I  do  not  know  what  he  may  understand, 
but  I  know  that  1  mean  war  if  he  does  a  much  less  thing  than  this. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  Lord,  life  is  too  short  for  so  many  talks  and  tele^ 
grams.  Better  to  say  at  once,  and  in  one  word,  what  you  mean,  and 
to  stick  to  it  and  flEuse  the  consequences  boldly,  as  a  great  nation 
should.  But  here  is  the  prince's  reply  to  mine,  or  I  am  mistaken. 
Quick  work  in  these  days.  Yes,  I  thought  so — it  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

"  *  Prince  Bismarck  presents  his  profound  respects  to  his  Excellency  the 
Dictator  of  GrecU  Britain, 
\^  " '  My  prevkms  telegram  was  the  blunder  of  a  stupid  clerk,     Germany 

has  no  hostile  intentions  on  Denmark  at  present — at  least  can  wait  till 
Mr,  Gladstone  returns  to  power?'*'* 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  only  foreign  complication  I  had  during 
my  term  of  office.  It  ia  perhaps  Bcaroely  worth  recording  except  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  I  considered  our  foreign  affairs  should 
be  conducted.  But  I  may  add,  that  my  success  in  the  matter  gained 
me  considerable  popularity,  and  the  leading  French  papers  informed 
their  readers  that  "  they  had  it  on  undoubted  authority  that,  in  Eng- 
land, the  audacious  Palmerston,  after  a  very  long  retirement,  had 
returned  to  office,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits." 

I  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Billings,  and  his  friends  of  the  International, 
for  having  forgot  them  so  long.  They  had  praised  my  first  action  in 
making  myself  master  of  the  exchequer,  but  had  grown  doubtful  of 
me  when  I  increased  the  military^establishment,  and  positively 
hostile  aa  the  weeks  went  by  and  broughtjno  share  of  the  plunder  to 
themselves.  Mr.  Billings  had  called  often,  to  advise,  b^,  remon- 
strate— he  will  not  deny  that  he  always  found  me  polite  and  good 
humoured.  At  last  he  came  to  say  that,  "  as  the  Committee  saw  I 
I  should  not  do,"  they  had  determined  to  have  another  revolution  and 

\  put  me  down  next  day. 

.  "  My  dear  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  do  anything 
impleasant,  but  I  shall  order  the  military  to  check  your  demon- 
stration." 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  he  laughed.  "  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  soldiers 
— sons  of  the  people — ^will  not  go  with  the  people,  as  they  did 
before  I" 

Next  morning  came  the  threatened  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park — 
drums,  banners,  fervid  oratory,  and  thousands  of  the  rabble,  many 
with  arms.      On  a  commanding  situation  I  had  drawn  up  three  regi- 
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ments  of  caTalry,  which  remained  grim,  silent,  and  imperturbable,. 
notwithstandiBg  Mr.  Billings'  impassioned  appeals  to  them. 

"  Try  them  again,  Mr.  Billings,"  said  I,  laughing.      **  Pray  tdSk  as. 
much  as  Y<m  like — only  take  care  not  to  act." 

However,  even  Mr.  Billings  at  last  got  tired  of  hearing  his  own 
voice  exerted  in  vain.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  duly  impressed 
the  soldieiy  with  the  fact  that  the  International  wished  to  dissolve  all 
standing  armies,  and  that  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  promised  thent 
donble  pay  daring  the  next  six  months.  At  last  I  said,  '^  Now,  Mr. 
Billings,  yon  see  yon  can  do  nothing  with  them, — you  are  only  losii^ 
a  day's  work,  and  had  much  better  go  home  to  your  goose  "  (Mr.  B. 
is  a  tailor).  "  It  would  be  an  awkward  thing  for  you  if  I  ordered 
these  brave  fellows  to  charge." 

"  Citizen  Strongways,"  he  said,  pathetically,  "  we  gave  you  this, 
power  you  are  abusing." 

"  Then,  if  you  gave  it  me,  it  is  no  longer  yours,"  I  replied. 

'^  This  is  the  basest  ingratitude,"  he  said. 

"  Possibly,"  said  I ;  "  bat  it  is  excellent  policy.     However,  I  reafly 
thmk  you  had  better  go — I  see  the  horses  are  getting  restive."    And, 
on  considering  the  matter  over,  they  thought  it  better  to  defer  the 
revolution  for  the  present,  and  dispersed  quietly. 

Having  thus  checkmated  Mr.  Billings,  I  felt  that  my  power  wb« 
very'  firmly  established,  and  I  had  time  for  completing  that  great 
and  daring  scheme  by  which  I  trust  to  be  remembered  in  histoty. 

By  my  previous  measures  I  had  already,  as  I  hoped,  put  my  country 
in  a  fair  way  of  claiming  her  old  place  among  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  my  ambition  did  not  stop  at  this.  I  had  determined 
that  she  should  reach  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power  which  she  had  never 
before  attained,  and  which  had  not  been  attained  even  by  the 
Romans. 

Now  it  was  plain  to  me  that  she  could  not  reach  such  power 
independently  or  merely  by  her  own  efforts.  She  was  old,  over- 
peopled, rich,  luxurious,  and  unenterprising.  She  must  have  new 
blood.    Where  could  she  get  it  1 

Hiere  was  only  one  nation  that  was  likely  to  open  its  veins  to 
supply  our  wants.  To  that  nation  I  turned.  I  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  the  United  States  : 

"  Brothers  !  A  hundred  years  ago  you  went  from  us ;  this  day  we 
come  to  you.  Is  not  a  century  enough  for  us  to  have  been  divided, 
when  we  share  the  same  blood,  speak  the  same  language,  and  think 
the  same  thoughts  1  We  ask  you  to  join  us  again  on  equal  terms, 
and  become  one  great  people. 

"  Separate,  we  both  rank  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world — 
united,  we  shaU  be  the  world. 

"A  mighty  Anglo-Saxon  Conpedbration  of  100,000,000  English- 
speaking  men,  with  subject  populations  amounting  to  300,000,000 — 
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together,  a  third  of  the  eaardi's  inhabitants^-^tliis.  woidd  be  Ibe  imme- 
diate result  of  our  imioii.  At  mo  distant  date,  Soutii  Amerioa,  with 
most  of  Afi-ica  and  Asia,  most  fisJl  to  na.  Wars  irould  foe  imposs'.Ue, 
for  even  a  league  of  all  the  other  nations  woidd  be  ridioulously  weak 
against  us,  eitiiier  by  land  or  sea. 

''  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  wil^umt  expense,  danger,  or  trouble,  we 
can  eaeh  attain  nniyersal  empire*^— make  onr  own  the  nniTersal  lan- 
guage— ^bring  about  a  millennium  of  peace,  and  mould  the  whole  earth 
after  our  own  fashion.     Is  not  this  worth  trying  % " 

The  American  people  took  up  the  idea  with  muoh  ardour,  and,  to 
my  great  joy,  the  scheme  was  carried  out.  Without  entering  into  tibie 
details  (which  can  be  read  in  any  future  history  of  the  period),  ihe 
following  were  the  heads  of  this  momentous  agreement,  as  it  was 
finally  approyed  and  sealed  by  both  nations : 

''The  Anglo-Saxon  Confedsraition. 

"  1.  The  five  English-speaking  States  of  Qreat  Britain  (with  her  de- 
pendencies), the  United  States,  British  Ncnrth  America,  South  Africa, 
and  Australasia,  hereby  agree  to  form  one  nation,  with  the  above 
title. 

"2,  Each  of  the  five  States  shall  retain  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical  or  republican;  shall  be  the  maker  of  its  own 
laws  and  institutions,  without  interference  from  the  rest ;  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  its  own  debts. 

**  S.  A  Supreme  Council  of  twentynme  members,  wiili  a  Chairman 
and  Yice^^hairman,  shall  be  elected  every  five  years,  by  manhood 
.suffirage  taken  throughout  ^e  Confederation — ^the  Council  to  meet  in 
London  and  Washington  in  alternate  years. 

"  4.  The  Supreme  Council  shall  decide  all  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  and  any  other  matters  which  affect  the  whole  Confed»ation4 

''  5.  But  the  American  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  shall  remain  in 
existenoB,  and  shall  have  entire  power,  each  as  now,  over  questions 
affecting  merely  its  own  State. 

"  6.  Power  is  reserved  to  admit  at  any  future  time  Sweden,  Den- 
madc,  and  Germany,  as  subordinate  members  of  the  Confederation — 
the  population  of  these  states  being  allied  in  race  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

* 

When  it  became  known  to  the  outside  public  that  the  Anglo^ax<m 
Confederation  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  there  was  now  one 
mighty  nation  of  entirely  predominant  power,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  consternation  that  fell  on  the  aggressive  continental  powers. 
For  a  whole  month  the  French  eagle  with  one  Jiead  and  the  Austrian 
with  two  screamed  "  Pertedious  Albion  1 " — ^the  Russian  bear  growled 
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with  impotent  rage ;  and  Gennan j  pubUdy  propoeed  a  league  of  the 
remaining  powers  against  us,  but  privately  begged  to  be  admitted  at 
onoe  into  our  Confederation,  that  she  might  not  be  left  out  in  the 
cold*  On  the  other  hand,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  other  smaller 
states  were  in  a  ferment  of  joy,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  now 
safe  for  ever,  under  the  agis  of  the  great  race  that  loves  liberty. 

At  home  there  was  a  like  exultation,  except  on  the  part  of  a  few 
benighted  Conservatives.  London  illuminated  for  a  whole  fortnight ; 
there  were  thanksgiving-days  and  gala-days ;  there  was  the  letting  off 
of  giant  balloons,  and  the  thunder  of  guns  and  procession  of  ban- 
ners. To  myself  there  were  scores  of  deputations,  each  conveying 
thanks,  swords,  pieces  of  plate,  or  embossed  scrolls — deputations 
from  the  metropolis,  deputations  from  the  counties,  deputations  from 
aU  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  till  I  was  sick  of  the  very  thought 
of  a  deputation.  If  I  drove  out,  thousands  ran  after  my  carriage 
and  shouted ;  if  I  walked,  I  could  not  pass  a  photographer's  without 
seeing  fifty  copies  of  my  own  weather-beaten  face  in  the  window. 
Every  bankrupt  builder,  who  had  just  finished  a  row  of  plaster  and 
stucco,  forthwith  complimented  me,  by  naming  it  '' Strongway's 
Terrace  \ "  and  goods,  that  were  quite  too  bad  to  go  off  before,  had 
now  a  roaring  sale,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Dictator's  tie,"  or  the 
'' Strongway's  Corn-plaster,'*  or  ''Confederation  Claret"  Such  is 
popularity  1 

Perhaps  the  best  proof,  however,  of  the  reality  of  my  power 
at  this  time  was  afforded  by  poor  Billings,  who  called  one  day 
and,  touching  his  cap,  humbly  begged  me  for  a  sovereign.  ''I 
thought  you  objected  to  Sovereigns,  'Mr,  Billings,"  said  I ;  ''  however, 
as  you  seem  hard  up,  there  is  a  five-pound  note  for  you — out  of  my 
own  private  purse,  I  beg  to  say ;  so  don't  make  a  national  grievance 
or  a  revolution  out  of  it."  And  I  also  gave  him  an  old  pair  of 
trousers  to  mend,  for  which  he  seemed  very  grateful. 

Then  the  dinners  given  me— oh,  heavens,  the  dinners !  I  can  only 
mention  the  one  to  which  the  Corporation  of  London  invited  me  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  which,  in  the  rank  of  the  company,  the 
splendour  of  the  repast,  and  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  speeches, 
was  acknowledged  to  surpass  anything  before  known.  For  my  part, 
I  felt  that  my  star  touched  its  zenith,  when,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
proposing  my  health,  Alderman  Fitz-Noodle,  the  eminent  City  grocer, 
sprang  up  and  begged  to  suggest,  as  a  deserved  improvement  in  my 
title,  that  I  should  be  known  then  and  hereafter  as ."  Stbonoways 
THB  Great."  The  whole  company  leaped  to  theur  feet  as  if  electri- 
fied, and  for  at  least  ten  minutes  yeUed  out  their  cheers  and  the 
new  title. 

It  was  at  that  moment,  as  I  say,  that  I  felt  the  fortunes  of  Richard 
Strongways  culminate. 
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That  night  we  sat  late,  and  on  getting  outside^  I  was  glad  to  dis- 
miss the  state-carriage  and  set  out  for  a  stroll  by  myself  in  the  night- 
air.  I  intended  to  take  a  turn  along  the  Embankment ;  but  when  I 
had  reached  Trafalgar  Square,  the  toils  of  statesmanship  or  some- 
thing forced  me  to  sit  down  on  the  base  of  Havelock's  statue,  and  I 
think  I  must  have  gone  off  into  a  slight  dose. 

An  unusual  sound,  like  the  whirring  of  a  young  water-mill,  wakened 
me,  and,  looking  up,  I  was  startled  to  see  through  the  dim  light, 
half-fog,  half-moon,  a  monstrous  four-footed  beast  standing  over  me. 
Another  glance  showed  me  that  it  was  a  lion,  but  one  of  such  colossal 
proportions,  that  its  back  was  on  a  level  with  Havelock's  head.  The 
immense  eyes  of  the  beast  were  fixed  on  me ;  yet  he  looked  on  the 
whole  so  little  hungry  and  so  good-humoured,  that  I  was  not 
nearly  as  much  frightened  as  you  would  suppose. 

"  Good  evening.  Dictator,"  said  the  lion,  nodding  pleasantly,  ^' sorry 
to  disturb  your  nap,  but  thought  I  should  like  a  word  or  two  with 
you,  so  I  just  gave  a  little  purr  to  wake  you." 

''  You  seem  to  know  me,  however,"  said'  I,  with  some  dignity ; 
*'  what  the  deuce  are  you  ] " 

'^  I !  Why,  I  thought  every  child  of  ten  knew  me ;  I  am  the 
British  Lion." 

*'  Oh  ay,  to  be  sure,  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that — ought  to 
have  known  you — ^b^  pardon,"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  forehead : 
^'  cares  of  state  make  me  a  little  absent  to-night." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  lion,  with  a  queer 
attempt  at  a  good-nattired  laugh.  "  Well,  Dictator,"  he  continued, 
''  IVe  made  up  my  mind  at  last ;  I'm  off  to  Africa  by  this  morning's 
steamer." 

''  To  Africa ! "  I  echoed,  more  and  more  puzzled. 

''  Yes.  Mrs.  Lioness  and  cubs  already  on  board — all  our  rattle- 
traps packed  up  and  following;  by-the-bye,  hope  that  van-fellow 
will  not  drop  any ;  but  my  wife  has  bought  such  a  lot  of  the  latest 
&shions  in  Regent  Street,  to  astonish  her  African  friends,  that  really 
we  are  overwhelmed  with  band-boxes.  I  l;ke  simplicity  in  travelling, 
myself." 

''  Good  plan,"  said  I,  gaining  a  little  courage,  as  he  seemed  so 
affable ;  '^  but  pray,  Mr.  British  Lion,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  how 
long  are  you  going  for  1 " 

''  Oh,  bless  you,  I'm  going  for  good,"  said  he. 

''  For  good  !  I  really  cannot  allow  this,  Mr.  Lion.  What  could 
we  do  without  the  British  Lion  to  refer  to  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes,  I've  thought  of  that,"  he  replied,  gloomily;  ^*the 
children  will  be  very  sorry,  no  doubt,  when  they  can  no  longer  talk 
about  their  old  friend — ^used  to  be  plaguy  frightened,  though,  when 
they  came  to  look  at  me,  and  I  began  roaring  to  please  them.  I 
used  to  think  sometimes  they  preferred  that  ugly  brute  of  an 
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eiephimty  because  he  would  eat  theit  buiB  and  tuna  their  pockets 
inside  out.  However,  Dictator,  the  htii  k  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  I  won't." 

"Stand  what,  sirT'  I  asked. 

**  Why,  the  awfiil  hmnbug  and  cant  of  joa  BntisherB  in  these  late 
years.  I  used  to  be  rather  proud  of  being  your  national  representa- 
tire,  for  you  leaHy  came  as  near  the  ezoelleneies  of  my  own  luoe  as 
men  coold  be  supposed  capable  of  doing.  I  often  need  to  say, 
'  These  Britons  are  two-legged  lions,  very  well  in  all  but  sise.'  Like 
me,  you  were  a  trifle  short  with  people,  perhaps — but  resolute,  bold, 
generous,  and  noUe,  with  a  high  disdain,  above  all  liiings,  of  the 
least  trickery  or  dishonesty — bo  muidi  so  that  throughout  all  the  East 
your  good  faith  grew  into  a  proverb.  '  One  word  more,  the  word  of 
the  fkiglish,'  they  used  to  say  when  they  meant  to  talk  no  more.  I 
can  assure  you  I  used  to  be  proud  of  you  when  I  heard  that  expres- 
ikn,  and  often,  when  I  was  off  to  the  East  for  my  holidays  and  had 
stalked  down  a  party  for  my  dinner,  I  have  spared  the  Arab  that 
used  it" 

"Then  you  still — ahem  ! — eat  human  flesh  sometimes,  sirT'  said 
i,  easting  half  an  eye  round  to  see  the  best  way  for  a  bolt,  if  it 
seemed  advisable. 

"Tes,  when  I  can  get  it,"  he  answered ;  "  but  don't  be  Mghtened, 
X  have  had  my  supper  to-night.  Besides,  the  late  government  have 
tamed  me  so  completely,  that  I  think  I  have  hardly  strength  to  pull 
down  a  man." 

"And  you  think  us  so  changed  that  you  are  leaving  us?" 

"Chained  !  nay,  there  is  no  knowing  you  at  aU  since  you  took  to 
trade  and  growing  rich.  Once,  as  I  say,  you  used  to  be  all  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  but  now  it  is 

*Kem 
Si  pofisis  rectd  ;  si  non,  qnoconque  mode  rexxL* 

— ^yes,  sir,  I  have  studied  the  classics — ^Mr.  Forster  insisted  on  it" 
"  Indeed !"  said  I.     "  He  is  not  generally  so  particular." 
"  No,  sir  \  but  I  fancy  the  government  wished  to  furnish  me  with 
occupation  during  the  late  continental  war,  or  to  soften  my  manners. 
However,  I  am  so  disgusted  with  the  cheating,  the  adulteration,  th^ 
short  weights,  the  long  charges,  the  almost  general  dishonesty  that 
disgraces  the  name  of  the  English  trader  at  present,  that,  as  I  say,  I 
am  off  to  the  wilderness.     There  one  will  be  able,  at  any  rate^  to 
dine  off  honest  negro ;  if,   indeed,  jour  Sheffield  needles,  without 
eyes,  have  not  corrupted  even  him." 
"  You  are  severe  on  us,"  said  I, 

"  Not  so  severe  as  you  deserve,"  he  answered.  "  You  boast  of 
your  trade,  and  your  trade  is  rotten  to  the  core.  Why,  I'U  just  give 
you  an  instance — ^my  own  poor  half-doesen  legs  of  beef  a  day — ^the 
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TftHiwilly  tvadeamen  haTe  poBitively  of  late  only  given  me  fourteen 
oimces  to  the  pouxidy  and  charge  it  sixteen^pence.  Famiiie  juices, 
air.  Nay,  they'll  ireigh  you  the  knuckle-bone  ivitii.  the  jseat,  then 
•  cut  it  off,  and  always  fbiget  to  send  it.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing 
I  am  fond  ol^  it  is  mumbling  a  knadde-bone  after  my  dinner." 

"  But  why  don't  yoii  change  your  butchers  f  I  asked. 

"  I  have  changed  over  and  over  again,  and  eaten  some  of  them, 
too ;  but  they  are  all  alike.  All  other  trades  the  same.  Ah,  I  hear 
the  poor  talk  how  they  are  beiujg  cheated  and  poisoned,  I  can  tell 
you. — ^Yes,  I  am  comu^,  dear*^  (this  was  in  answer  to  a  distant  roar 
that  shook  the  ground,  and  set  half  the  church  bells  in  the  city 
jingling) ;  '^  it  is  only  Mrs.  Liousss — don't  be  frightened." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lion,"  said  I,  "  we  must  try  to  reform  these  things — 
you  know  that  I  am  in  some  little  authority  here?" 

''  Yes ;  when  I  first  heard  you  were  made  dictator,  Captain  Strong- 
ways,  I  thought  there  might  be  a  change  for  the  better.  But  I 
find  you  are  only  like  the  rest  You  take  up  the  changes  that  are 
popular  and  pleasant,  and  dare  not  touch  the  really  vital  evila" 

. "  Dare  not,  indeed  1 "  I  exclaimed.     "  Beally,  sir,  if  you  were  not 
the  British  Lion " 

He  set  up  a  great  roar  of  a  laugh  that  might  have  been  heard  to 
Paris — ^his  manners  certainly  do  want  softening.  When  he  had  done, 
^'  No  offence,  Dictator,"  he  said,  '^  but  really  you  don't  know  how 
ridiculous  you  looked  just  then.  Now  do  be  reasonable.  Are  yc»i 
not  beyond  all  measure  jHroud  of  being  flattered  and  befooled  by 
•cheats  like  your  Alderman  Fitz-Noodle,  who  sells  tea^ust  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  pound,  and  advertises  it  as  the  best  tea  in  the  world  f  Come, 
now." 

I  was  a  good  deal  conscienc&«truck  now ;  and  after  a  pause  1  re 
plied :  '^  Well,  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,,  I  confess.  I  aw, 
too  proud  of  my  popularity,  and  have  been  hitherto  afraid  to  meddle 
with  the  worst  abuses.  But  I  will — I  really  will,  cost  what  it  may. 
Now,  just  you  put  off  your  voyage  for  a  month  or  so,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  and  you  shall  see  for  yourself." 

By  reiterating  such  promises,  I  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  stay  till 
the  next  steamer,  on  condition  of  the  government  paying  his  forfeited 
passage-money.  He  therefore  took  his  way  back  to  his  old  quarters ; 
and  I — but  indeed  I  never  quite  knew  how  I  got  to  the  palace ;  only 
the  housemaid  found  me  in  the  morning  lying  on  the  breakj&st-room 
^flofa  with  my  boots  on. 

* 

<<  Mary,  what  time  is  it  ? "  said  I  to  the  housemaid. 
"  Sefven  o'clock,  your  Excellency ;  and  I  want  to  do  the  room,  if 
jou  please." 

''  YeSy  all  right ;  hard  ^work  this  governing  a  great  natiop,  Maiy ; 
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robs  one  of  one's  natural  rest^  you  see— obliged  to  sleep  in  one's 
clothes,  or  anyhow.     And,  bless  me,  what  a  head-ache  I  hare  got ! " 

''  No  doubt,  sir;  but,  beg  pardon,  sir,  if  it  had  been  anybody  but 
your  Excellency,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  whisky,  sir." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Mary — ^pray  don't  let  such  a  notion  get  abroad — 
might  do  England  harm.  Has  anything  been  seen  of  the  British  Lion 
this  morning  1 " 

"  The  British  Lion,  sir  1" 

'^  Ah,  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  dreaming.     Never  mind." 

I  went  therefore,  had  a  bath,  and  sat  down  to  my  breakfast  and 
the  Timei.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  glowing  article  on  the  ban- 
quet and  '  our  Great  Dictator,'  comparing  me  to  Cromwell,  Wash- 
ington, <bc.  I  secretly  owned  the  justice  of  the  comparison,  and 
glowed  as  I  cast  my  eye  down  the  page  and  caught  such  swelling 
phrases,  as  ^  the  unprecedented  grandeur  of  Great  Britain,'  '  laurels 
imperiiAiably  green,'  and  '  an  immortality  of  good  renown.'  They 
oven  carried  me  to  the  Elysian  shades  (no  thanks  to  them  for  that — 
I  beg  to  inform  the  Timu  I  am  not  yet  fifty),  and  made  me  "  sup  with 
Solon,  with  Lycuigus,  with  Plato,  Aristides,  and  others  of  the  ^illus- 
trious dead." 

''  I  wish  I  had  not  met  that  confounded  Lion,"  I  said  to  myself. 
''  It  is  very  hard — ^just  when  I  had  got  things  ship-shape  and  com- 
fortable. However,  as  I  have  passed  my  word  to  him,  here  goes  for 
a  little  unpopularity^ — Herciiles  and  the  Augean  stable,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  bother  Hercules  all  the  same,  say  I. — ^Mr.  Secretary, 
give  orders  to  all  the  chief  tradesmen  in  London  to  meet  me  to-mor- 
i-ow  in  St.  James'  Hall  at  one  o'clock,  punctual  to  a  minute." 

When  I  entered,  the  Hall  was  densely  packed,  but  the  crowds  rose 
like  one  man  and  cheered  me  for  many  minutes  before  they  would 
allow  me  to  speak. 

^'  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  at  last,  "  this  is  very  kind,  and  I  hope  you 
will  always  continue  your  kindness  to  me.  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have 
determined  to  carry  out  another  great  idea.  You  no  doubt  feel, 
better  than  I  can  myself,  that  Commerce  is  the  main-spring  of  our 
greatness,  and  that  a  wise  ruler  ought  to  devote  himself  to  the  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  Commerce.  [Applause.]  Now  for  this 
purpose  nothing  seems  to  have  been  so  effectual  as  holding  exhibitions 
on  a  large  scale.  Commenced  by  Albert  the  Good,  and  supported  by 
you,  such  exhibitions  have  been  approved  by  all  nations.  I  propose, 
gentlemen,  to  hold  another  great  international  exhibition."  [Great 
applause,  and  a  voice,  ''  We'll  make  it  a  success."] 

"  But,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  been  content  with  repeating  the 
labours  of  other  men.  I  wished  to  have  not  merely  an  exhibition,  but 
an  exhibition  of  an  entirely  new  kind.  At  first  this  seemed  difficult. 
Wo  have  had  exhibitions  of  paintings,  of  manufactures,  of  eatables, 
of  inventions — of  all  trades  together  and  each  trade  separately — in- 
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temational  exhibitioiiB — ^metropolitan  exhibitions — ^local  exhibitions. 
What  was  there  left  to  exhibit  ? " 

^'  Hold  them  all  over  again/'  cried  some  one. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  there  was  one  great  branch  of 
our  national  industry  which  had  always  been  strangely  forgotten  and 
passed  by.  Yet  it  is  a  branch  in  which  I  yenture  to  say  Great  Bri- 
tain is  at  this  day  paramount  among  the  nations  of  the  world — a 
branch  in  which  the  skill,  the  daring,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  money- 
making  power  of  our  race  have  easily  distanced  all  competitors.  It 
is  a  branch  too  to  which  almost  all  of  you  can  contribute  without 
trouble.  Of  this  branch,  therefore,  I  propose  to  hold  an  Exhibition 
on  a  colossal  scale." 

I  was  stopped  by  thunders  of  applause.  After  which  Alderman 
FitK-Noodle  jumped  up  and  begged  leave  to  interrupt  my  speech  for 
a  moment,  while  he  proposed,  amidst  great  enthusiasm,  that  before  I 
spoke  another  word,  all  present  should  put  down  their  names  to 
guarantee  the  expenses  of  the  Great  Dictator's  Exhibition.  And  a 
list  was  soon  handed  up  to  me  with  the  names  of  numerous  city 
magnates,  who  had  promised  to  subscribe  some  10^.,  some  100^.  and 
some  1000/.     I  then  resumed  after  thanking  them. 

'^  WeU,  gentlemen,  little  then  remains  for  me  to  say,  except  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  recognise  the  importance,  the  novelty,  and  the 
usefulness  of  my  proposed  exhibition,  when  I  mention  its  exact  nature. 
It  will  be,  gentlemen,  a  grand  International  Exhibition  of  Adulterated 
Goods,  with  the  name  of  the  Adulterators  attached  to  each  case  in 
large  and  imposing  letters.  And  every  care,  I  assure  you,  will  be 
taken  by  skilful  analysts  to  make  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  in 
each  case  as  conspicuous  as  possible." 

Alas !  where  was  now  the  applause )  What  meant  that  dead 
silence,  that  pale,  half-frightened,  half-angry  look  on  the  sea  of  &ces, 
each  of  which  gazed  stolidly  up  to  me,  as  if  I  were  some  great  mes- 
merist who  had  fascinated  them  1 

"  In  conclusion,  gentlemen — as  I  see  you  are  tired  or  unwell — I 
may  say  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  yourselves  much 
trouble  about  sending  specimens  of  your  goods.  My  officers  have  al- 
ready been  round  to  each  of  your  shops  and  purchased  the  necessary 
samples,  which  are  already  in  the  analysts'  hands  and  wiU  be  exhi- 
bited in  due  course  with  your  names  and  full  particulars." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion ;  but,  with 
my  usual  obstinacy,  I  carried  out  the  scheme  and  made  it  a  success. 
Indeed,  we  soon  found  that  in  magnitude  it  would  throw  all  previous 
exhibitions  into  the  shade.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  occupy 
not  only  all  the  vast  buildings  at  South  Kensington,  but  Exeter  Hall 
and  the  nine  other  largest  rooms  in  the  metropolis  besides;  for  almost 
every  tradesman  had  a  number  of  adulterated  articles,  and  I  wished  to 
exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  each. 
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Mr.  Cole  kindly  gave  me  his  invaluable  assistance  in  classifying  the 
yarious  articles,  but  as  Mr.  Lowe  was  known  to  hare  a  penehasit 
for  doing  disagreeable  things^  I  gave  the  supreme  management  to  that 
gentleman. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  in  the  exhibition  I  may  iHastrata  by 
a  single  case — that  of  my  warm-hearted  friend  Alderman  Fitz- 
Noodle. 

First,  marked  No.  1,  came  his  own  adyertisement  of  the  ''Eighteen- 
penny  tea,  unriyalled  for  purity  and  excellence  in  the  world.  No 
other  is  genuine.  Be  in  time.  This  was  printed  in  lai^e  letters,  with 
the  Alderman's  name  and  address  specially  prominent. 

Under  this,  No.  2,  was  a  pound  of  the  tea  as  sold  to  the  public. 

No.  3  was  another  pound  of  the  same  tea  resolved  by  my  (demists 
into  its  constituent  parts,  each  of  which  was  placed  in  a  neat  little 
jK)roelain  tray,  labelled  ''  Substance — sloe  leaves,  8  oz. ;  warehouse- 
dust^  6  oz.,"  &c.     "  CoUnirinff  mtOteT — Prussian  blue,"  <fcc. 

No.  4  was  merely  a  label  mentioning  the  "  FUux  of  manufacture, 
London ; "  and  ''  Coit  price  to  the  Alderman,  2d,  a  pound." 

Lastly,  No.  5,  was  another  label  summing  up  the  great  "  RwuU  " 
of  the  Alderman's  ingenuity,  in  two  divisions,  viz. — 

'    '*  1.  Result  to  the  purchaser — ^loss  of  appetite,  nervousness,  ema- 
ciation and  death,  if  persisted  in. 

"  2.  Result  to  the  alderman : — 

A  carriage  and  pair  with  a  splendid  country-house. 
A  fortune  of  100,000/.  in  the  funds. 
A  seat  in  parliament. 

A  bishop  standing  godfather  to  his  children. 
The  certainty  of  the  Mayoralty. 
The  universal  respect  of  his  countrymen. 
Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 

The  same  plan  was  followed  out  in  the  case  of  every  exhibitor. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  Fxhibition  was,  that  in  each  depart- 
ment I  appointed  two  clever  and  experienced  persons,  one  as  pur- 
chaser, one  as  salesman,  to  illustrate  practically  the  yarious  sagacious 
tricks  by  which  fortimee  are  made  in  that  branch  of  business.  Thus, 
in  the  linendrapers'  department,  a  girl  ^nployed  by  me  would  act  the 
part  of  a  lady-purdiaser,  and  would  ask  the  salesman  for  a  shawl 
which  was  offered  in  the  window  at  a  guinea.  He,  pleading  a 
reluctance  to  ^disarrange  the  window,'  would  endeavour  to  pass 
off  on  her  another  shawl  of  half  the  value,  but  which  he  assured  her 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  first.  He  would  detain  her  as  long  as 
XKNSsible,  placing  other  goods  before  her  meanwhlLe  to  tempt  her ;  and 
the  spectators  were  much  amused  at  his  yarious  tricks  and  strata- 
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gemSy  which  generally  ended  by  the  bewildered  lady  leaving  the  shop 
not  only  vn^ovi  what  she  wanted,  but  witk  a  number  of  articles  she 
had  not  the  least  use  for,  and  which  she  could  iU  afford  to  buy; 
especially,  as  they  were  charged  double  their  worth  on  account  of  the 
plate-^ass  and  other  splendours  of  the  establishment.  But  then  each 
was  'a  wonderful  bargain/  or  ' part  of  a*  bankrupt's  stock,'  or  'the 
remnant  from  a  fire,  and  never  before  offered  at  the  Office,'  or  at  least 
*  suited  her  complexion  exactly.' 

This  kind  of  acting  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  crowds  who  flocked 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  who  had  no  doubt  seen  similar  tricks  per- 
formed a  thousand  times  on  themselves.  Here,  however,  the 
wizard  played  his  tricks  above-board,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ex- 
posing them. 

But,  indeed,  the  rogueries  and  unblushing  tricks  practised  in  almost 
eveiy  trade  were  found  to  be  so  numerous  and  so  subtle,  that  I  do 
not  think  we  are  able,  even  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  to  expose 
above  a  himdredth  part  of  them ;  and  yet  this  small  part  took  five 
thick  octavo  volumes  to  describe.  I  wiU  simply  say,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  was  unprecedented,  though  very 
few  of  them  were  tradesmen.  All  the  foreigners  agreed  that,  in  the 
special  branches  here  brought  under  their  notice,  Great  Britain  was 
without  a  competitor  \  and  many  American  merchants  in  particular 
were  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  they  had  got  numerous  trade  hints 
from  the  Exhibition,  which  would  be  new  and  useful  even  in  their 
country. 

Such  was  my  Exhibition,  which  certainly  did  some  good ;  for  many 
of  the  worst  cheats  and  adulterators  lost  their  business  in  con- 
sequence, while  others  were  deterred  from  practising  their  tricks  by 
the  fear  of  a  similar  exhibition  being  held  again.  I  turned  my 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  other  classes  that  fatten  on  the  poor. 
For  instance,  I  reduced  the  public-houses  to  a  reasonable  number  \ 
and  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  profits  of  the  several  middle-men  which 
raised  so  exorbitantly  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  meat,  ^fish,  coal, 
d^c,  I  appointed  'pvhlic  salesmen,  at  fixed  salaries,  to  each  of  our 
markets.  The  salesman's  business  at  Billingsgate,  for  example,  was 
to  receive  all  fish  sent  to  him  from  the  provinces,  dispose  of  it 
directly  by  public  auction  without  charge,  and  remit  the  full  price 
obtained  to  the  fisherman  who  sent  the  fish.  Thus,  this  last  honest 
fellow  got  most  of  the  profit,  as  the  risk  of  his  occupation  deserved  ; 
whereas,  before,  I  had  seen  fresh  cod-fish  sold  in  Whitby  market  at 
\d^  or  iiL  per  pound  (which  was  all  the  poor  fishermen  got),  while 
the  same  fish  would  be  sold  retail  in  London  at  9cL  or  lOd  a  poimd 
— ^being  the  moderate  profit  in  one  day  (reckoning  a  penny  a  poimd  * 
for  railway  carriage),  of  at  least  1500  per  cent,  divided  between  the 
several  middlemen  and  the  retail  fishmooger.  But,  by  my  system, 
the  profits  which  the  middlemen  lost,  went  direct  to  the  public :  so 
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that  butcher^s  meat  dropped  from  16(f.  to  8<f.,  fish  frx)m  1<.  to  id, 
and  many  other  things  in  the  like  degree. 

I  most  not  foi^get  to  add,  that  most  of  the  fish  was  sold  by  auction 
to  the  retail  fishmongers,  but  a  certain  part  to  the  public  in  yeiy 
small  lots,  so  that  any  private  person  who  cared  to  have  his  fish 
really  cheap  had  now  only  to  go  to  Billingsgate  for  it,  and,  except 
for  raOway  carriage,  could  really  buy  his  fish  direct  frx)m.  the 
fisherman. 

But  oh,  my  poor  popularity  !  I  was  at  a  discount  in  the  city — at 
zero  in  every  shop — and  roared  at,  stamped  at,  drunk  at,  in  eveiy 

pothouse  throughout  the  land. 

»  * 

* 

I  was  now  overwhelmed  with  deputations  of  another  kind— depu- 
tations to  grumble,  deputations  to  remonstrate,  deputations  to 
threaten.  Prominent  among  them  was  a  lai^e  one  from  the  Licensed 
Yictuallers,  which  was  very  fierce  and  noisy. 

"  You  have  closed  half  oiir  houses,"  said  they  3  **  as  to  the  others,  you 
have  restricted  our  hours,  damaged  our  business,  lessened  our  profits. 
Your  excellency  must  see  that  immense  compensation  is  necessary." 

"I  have  never  denied  it,"  I  answered.  "How  many  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops  are  there  in  Great  Britain  1 " 

"  There  are  no  exact  returns,  but  we  estimate  them  at  150,000  at 
least." 

"  And  the  quantity  of  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  drunk  this  last  year 
on  the  premises  %  " 

"  Well,  say  20,000,000Z.  in  value — and  now,  your  excellency,  not 
above  half  that  amount  is  drunk.  Compensation,  your  excellency ! 
You  must  see  what  large  compensation  is  necessary ! " 

"  I  do  see  it,  I  tell  you :  and  if  you  will  have  a  moment's  patience 
and  sit  down,  gentlemen,  I  will  reckon  it  up,  now  that  you  have 
kindly  supplied  me  with  the  data." 

Accordingly,  I  took  a  pen  and  wrote  out  my  calculation,  and 
handed  it  to  them.     (Set  opposite  page.) 

"The  accoimt  for  compensation  therefore,  gentlemen,"  said  I, 
"seems  to  leave  you  owing  us  nearly  215,000,000Z.:  and,  though  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  hard  on  you,  I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  have  the 
money  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  pay." 

The  deputation  vanished. 

V 

I  had  now  dealt  pretty  effectually,  I  thought,  with  some  of  the 
trades  which  grew  rich  on  cheating  and  corruption.  But  a  great 
number  remained,  which,  though  honest  in  themselves,  were  either 
injurious  to  the  physique  of  our  race,  or  tended  to  overburden  our 
crowded  country  with  a  population  simply  useless.  To  these  I  re- 
solved to  devote  the  month  of  office  which  still  remained  to  me. 
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First  and  foremoBt  was  the  great  Cotton  question.  No^  my  dear 
Mr.  Bright,  not  the  question  whether  sea-island  is  scarce,  or  Surat  an 
eighth  of  a  farthing  too  high — ^hut  the  isx  more  important  question, 
whether  Cotton  is  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  stunt  the  growth, 
hollow  the  cheeks,  and  wither  the  limbs  of  3,000,000  of  our  popula- 
tion— ^whether  Cotton  is  worth  having  at  the  price.  As  to  the  fact, 
fiye  minutes  in  any  manufacturing  town  will  show  you  the  puny, 
sickly,  degenerate  weaklings  that  Cotton  makes  of  all  it  employs. 

Granted,  that  Cotton  brings  gold — ^what  is  the  gold  worth  if  the 
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5  years  back, 
10,000,000i.  x5=  .../ 

„  say  1  drankard  only 
made  by  each  of 
yoar  150,000  hoases 
in  one  year.  Lobs 
of  hiei  work,  reck-  ) 
oned  atU  a  week 
for  an  ayerage  of  5 
years,  150,000x522. 
X  5«    


>    50,000,000 


39,000,000 


» 


f» 


cost  of  keep  of  wiYes\ 
and  ohildrenof  said 
drankards,  say 
400,000  perBons  at  )  26,000,000 
5f .  a  week  for  5 
years,  400,000  x  5 
X  13i.=    / 

damage  done  to  oon->^ 
stitation     of     say 
5,000,000  other  pez^ 

sans  by  adolterated  I  ioo,ooO,000 
beer  and  spirits —  ' 
diffioalt  to  estimate, 
bat  say   202.  each, 
5,000,000  X  20Z.  =  / 


A215,000,000 
35,375 


Licensed     Victnal- 
lers  still  indebted 
Great  Britain  


^1 

4 


214,964,625 
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getting  of  it  takes  away  our  health  1    A  nation  poor  but  8tr6ng  is  a 
better  and  happier  nation  than  one  which  is  weak  and  rich. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  gladly  would  I  have  tried,  if  I  could 
find  no  milder  remedy,  eren  to  drive  away  this  pernicious  manu- 
&cture  fix>m  our  soil  altogether.  I  would  have  said  :  ^^  Let  our  mills 
perish  sooner  than  our  nation  ;  let  other  countries  take  the  trade  if 
they  will — ^I  wish  them  joy  of  it;  it  has  done  us  harm  enough 
already."  But  my  time  was  short ;  while  the  interests  involved  were 
so  vast  that  even  Richard  Strongways  shrank  from  the  task.     He  |      ^ 

leaves  it  to  the  statesmen  of  the  future  with  his  best  compliments. 

I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  walling  off  Lancashire  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire  (I  found  a  twenty-foot  wall  sufficient),  and  re- 
stricting as  much  as  possible  the  communication  and  marriage  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  people  of  other  counties.     I  hoped  in  this  way  "^      * 

to  prevent,  at  least  in  some  measure,  their  alarming  physical  de- 
generacy from  spreading. 

Against  other  injurious  trades,  however,  I  took  stronger  measures. 
Some  I  put  down  altogether ;  and  in  others,  such  as  match-making 
(not  the  kind  of  match-making  dear  to  the  feminine  mind,  but  the 
matches  Mr.  Lowe  managed  to  set  in  a  blaze),  in  these  I  forbade  the 
employment  of  any  person  except  those  who  were  crippled,  blind,  or  ^ 

deformed — for  I  considered  the  lives  of  such  persdns  of  little  national 
value,  and,  if  they  could  earn  a  trifle  to  support  themselves,  why,  it 
was  so  much  the  better. 

What  became  then  of  the  poor  fellows  thus  thrown  out  of  employ-  ^        ^ 

mcnt  1  I  shipped  them  off  to  the  Colonies  at  once,  sir,  wih  their 
wives  and  families,  that  there  might  be  no  useless  biuden  on  the 
nation.  I  saw  scores  of  government  vessels  lying  idle,  and  I  em- 
ployed them  for  the  purpose,  without  the  voyage  costing  the  emigrants 
or  the  nation  a  penny.  I  took  the  same  course  with  the  street  Arabs, 
flunkies,  toadies,  and  all  persons  that  had  neither  means  nor  work.  , 

Oh,  London  was  wonderfully  cleared,'  I  can  tell  you.  But  I  provided 
land  for  them  in  the  colonies,  and  made  men  of  them.  I 

"  But  did  you  do  nothing  for  tw,  then.  Captain  Strongways  %  "  says  I 

a  gentler  voice.     My  dear  madam,  how  could  you  think  I  should  foi^  <^ 

get  yowF     No:  I  considered  your  'rights'  and  sympathised  with  ^      'I 

your  '  claims.'  I  even  found  out  a  new  profession  for  you,  one  which 
I  believe  you  have  not  yet  aspired  to — ^guess  what  it  was — ah,  you 
give  it  up  1  Well,  I  made  a  Decree  that  for  the  future  at  least  half 
the  Clergy  should  be  women.  . 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  Captain  Strongways."  ' 

Yes,  what  man  can  soothe,  or  encourage,  or  persuade  people  to 
virtue,  as  you  can  %  Don't  tell  me.  Besides,  every  one  says  there  ia 
no  getting  gentlemen  to  attend  church  now-a-days ;  but  think  how 
they  will  flock  to  hear  a  pretty  lady-curate  preach  her  first  sermon.  ^ 

Indeed,  madam,  I  consider  this  the  very  wisest  of  all  my  wise 


have  heard  that  be  poeHiTely  swore  at  me.    He  did  indeed. 

It  was  the  last  morning  of  my  reign.  At  noon  my  power  was  t(y 
end — my  popularity  was  orer  long  since.  "  By  Jove,  how  glad  I  am  1 
I  wooH  not  be  dictator  another  sis  months  for  any  money,"  I  thought 
as  I  lighted  my  cigar  after  breaJdaat. 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  a  hurried  meaaenger  coming  is ;  that  was 
the  bore  of  it— one  conld  never  have  a  quiet  puff  at  one's  oigar,  or 
mix  oneself  a  little  toddy,  without  some  infernal  fellow  bringing  one 
a  tel^ram,  or  a  most  important  bit  of  bosiaess  jnst  at  that  veiy 
moment  of  aU  otheni. 

"Weill"  laaked. 

"  Your  excellency,  seren  ship-loads  of  the  men  yon  were  sondii^ 
to  Australia  have  refused  to  embark,  have  seized  arms  and  are  march- 
ing on  the  palace.  Half  London  has  joined  them,  shouting,  'Down 
with  the  Dictator — tear  him  to  pieces.'  They  will  be  here  in  half  an 
hour — ^your  excellency  must  fly  at  once." 

"  Ob,  no ;  I  shall  remain  dictator  till  twelve,"  said  I ;  so  I  tele- 
gr^^ed  to  the  Horse-Guards,  and  had  5000  or  6000  troops  dnmtx  up 
in  front  of  the  palace  before  the  mob  arrired. 

"  Your  orders  are  simple — take  care  that  you  execnte  them  to  the 
letter,"  I  said  to  tbo  general  in  command.     "  If  any  individual  enters 
the  palace  groimds  without  permission,  shoot  him  ;  if  a  crowd  comes 
in,  mow  them  down  with  grape.    We  will  have  no  Communist  triumph   ' 
while  Richard  Strongways  is  in  ofBoe." 

When  the  mob  saw  the  troops  and  had  heard  my  cmdaTS,  they 
yelled — but  stopped. 

"  And  thoie  behind  oried  '  Forwaid,' 
Bat  thoae  in  fiant  cried '  Back  I " 

So  I  occupied  the  rest  of  tbo  morning  in  signing  the  last  papers,  and 
watching  the  mob  from  the  balcony,  as  I  strolled  about  and  smoked. 

What  hundreds  of  thousands  there  were  !  Aad  how  they  groaned 
and  shook  tbeir  fists  when  they  saw  me  I  "  Trtutor  to  tbe  people  !  " 
"  Bou^t  by  the  Yankees  !  "  "  You'tc  ruined  our  trade."  "  Emigra- 
■tion-monger,"  "  hypocrite,"  "  tyrant,"  "  slave  ! " — ^these  were  tiie 
least  coarse  of  the  terms  in  whidi  they  addressed  me.  I  consoled 
myself  with  quoting  to  myself  Horace's  "  Justum  et  tenacem  pro- 
positi virum  " — and  lauded  and  waved  my  hand  to  them  when  ttiey 
grew  a  little  moro  violent  than  usual. 

As  the  last  atroke  of  twelve  thundered  from  the  great  clock-tower 
at  Westminster,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  shoulder  arms  and  march  off, 
leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  mob.     And  as  the  troops  filed  out,  the 
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others  swarmed  in  by  tens  of  thousands — on  the  gro'^,^x  gfcp^«^  Is  ft  ^ 
the  first  floor — up  to  the  second  floor,  where  I  stood  by  ^  ^'^^ 

gaUery  to  receive  them.  "^  j  ^^^ 

They  crowded  into  the  room  below,  and  nearly  yelled  the       w*on„       i( 
when  they  saw  me  only  some  twenty  feet  above  them.     "  I^*^-      -n        ^. 
"  A  rope  ! "    "  Axes  to  break  down  the  gallery-door  ! "    Bang— ^^     .* 
bang  they  went  at  this  door  which  I  had  taken  care  to  secure^^m^ 
which  I  knew  was  strong  enough  to  resist  a  good  deal  of  hammerr^^  " 

Meanwhile,  I  secured  a  hearing  by  an  appeal  to  my  friend  Mr.BillinjP 
to  remember  the  five  pounds  I  had  given  him.  - 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  while  you  are  breaking  down  the  door,  yov. 
will  perhaps  allow  me  a  few  last  words,  by  way  of  giving  an  account 
of  my  stewardship.  I  found  the  country  overburdened  with  debt, 
population,  and  dishonesty.  I  have  shown  you  the  way  of  gradual! 
emancipating  yoiu*selves  firom  these  evils.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
you  that  the  great  problem  of  the  day  is  not  to  increase  our  ric 
and  our  comforts,  but  the  physical  strength  and  moral  well-boi 
of  our  race.  Some  methods  of  doing  this  I  have  already  put 
practice." 

"  Bang — ^bang — ^bang !  "  went  the  door  by  way  of  applause. 

*'  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  your  ministers  will  have  th 
sagacity,  and  you  the  moral  courage,  to  carry  on  these  reforms.     Ou 
present  diseases  cannot  be  cured  by  the  peddling  statesmanship  o' 
late  years.     And  if  you  fail  to  see  this,  you  will  be  swept  off  the^ 
earth  by  some  rougher  and  stronger  race,  as  you  will  richly  deserve 
to  be." 

"  Bang — ^bang — ^bang  ! " 

''In  conclusion,  gentlemen — as  the  hinges  seem  giving  way — I 
bid  you  farewell ;  and  since  many  of  you  seem  so  kindly  interested 
in  my  welfare,  I  assure  you  that  you  need  be  under  no  at^rm  for  me. 
I  am  off  for  a  cruise  to  New  Zealand  "  [roars  of  sarcasti^  laughter]. 
"  Fact,  gentlemen ;  and  if  we  do  not  meet  again,  the  faUt  will  be 
quite  your  own.  Wou}d  it  also  interest  you  to  hear  frat,  as  a 
feeble  attempt  at  imitating  yom:  Communistic  glories,  I  ha^  had  the 
palace  mined,  and  perchance  in  half  a  minute  it  will  be,  lik|  myself, 
in  the  airl    Adieu,  gentlemen — au  revoiry  \ 

My   question    hoaxed  them   completely,   and  glorious  w^    the 
'skedaddle'  that  followed!     I  myself,   however,  as  the  do^  was 
falling,  sprang  to  a  rope  suspended  through  a  trap-dopr,  and 
second  was  in  a  balloon  on  the  palace-roof,  with  the  wind  &ir 
yacht  at  the  Nore.     In  another  second  we  were  five  hundred 
above  the  building,  and  I  had  waved  a  last  adieu  to  crowd,  pal: 
and  Dictatorship. 
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I  CHAPTER   XXXUI. 

**  I  wad  gie  a*  my  gowd,  mj  baixxi, 
Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee, 
I  For  ae  blast  o'  the  westUn'  wind 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee.*' 

1 


It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  some  people  ill — I  suppose  so,  at  least, 
I  for  the  next  morning,  after  lying  awake  nearly  all  night,  I  saw  the 

.  daylight  com^Jp,  and  I  was  not  ill. 
I  I  had  wished  to  be  left  alone,  and  had  asked  to  have  my  window- 

ctirtains  undrawn'  that  I  might  look  out  as  I  lay  in  bed  ;  for,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  illness  or  trouble,  I  did  not  like  to  look  at  things 
near  at  hand. 

f  I  did  not  think  very  intently  about  my  changed  prospects ;  all  sorts 

of  irrelevant  matters  pushed  themselves  into  the  foreground  ;  and  my 
only  intervals  of  calm  were  when  I  could  watch  the  slow  movements 
of  the  clouds  over  the  sky  and  the  quiet  southing  of  the  stars.  I 
heard  steps  about  the  house  all  night--~openings  of  outer  doors, 
wheels,  and  movements  of  furniture ;  the  place  only  became  quiet 
about  dawn  ;  but  this  made  no  difference  to  me.  I  did  not  want  to 
sleep,  and  yet  I  felt  the  profound  quiet,  during  which  light  came  on, 
resting  and  sustaining  me. 

At  last  there  were  noises  again-— the  usual  sounds  of  unclosing 
shutters  and  knocking  at  doors;  then  I  began  to  notice  how  un- 
changed eveiything  else  was  in  spite  of  the  change  in  me.  What  a 
commonplace  experience  ! — ^and  yet  we  are  all  surprised  by  it  in  our 
turn,  and  with  it  comes  the  first  power  to  understand  how  (greatly  as 
some  of  us  may  be  loved)  we  shall  make  no  abiding  change  even  in 
any  one  humxm  face  by  our  going  away. 

The  snow  lay  on  the  frozen  trees,  glittering  and  pure  in  the  morning 
simsbine,  and  my  pulse  was  beating  as  usual,  and  there  was  the  little 
church  tower.    This  was  the  wedding-day,  and  the  bridegroom's  letter 

V  was  under  the  pillow. 

^  vol..   XI.  SB 
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''  I  am  glad  he  is  not  dead,"  I  whispered  to  myself;  and  all  my  sen- 
sations were  dull,  and  the  words  in  which  my  thoughts  shaped  them- 
selves were  few  and  moderate.  We  can  spend  a  great  deal  of  vivid 
emotion  on  unimportant  matters  when  the  senses  are  keen  and  fresh, 
but  let  them  be  e^aujated  with  vatching^  or  waiting^op:  fear,  and  bow 
|)^ent  and  tame  ^we  ace  about  the  most  .remarkable  and  heart-sicken- 
ing things  I 

Mrs.  Heufrey's  little  maid  came  and  helped  me  to  dress;  she 
trembled  more  than  I  did,  and  could  not  speak  to  me  at  alL  Then 
Mrs.  Henfrey  came  herself,  and  brought  me  down  to  breakfast.  I 
saw  that  everything  had  been  restored  to  its  usual  state.  The  ever- 
greens and  the  plants  were  gone;  the  tables  were  set  as  they 
generally  stood.     I  was  so  quiet  that  no  one  could  offer  any  sym-  \ 

pathy;  I  think  they  were  thankful  to  find  that  I  could  behave 
almost  as  usual,  and  I  dare  say  they,  little  supposed  that  my  com- 
monplace cogitations  were  as  much  occupied  with  wonder  as  to  what 
Mrs.  Henfrey  would  do  with  the  great  wedding-breakfast  for  eighty 
guests,  as  with  the  leUer  that  I  had  to  send  to  Valentine,  and  what 
I  should  say  in  it. 

$ome  of  the  wedding  guests  *vere  then  in  the  house^  though  I  did 
.  not  kno^  it  till  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  was  told,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that  the  Augustus  Mortimers  and  the  John  Mortimers 
were  about  to  drive  hfyjpa^ ;  but  the  confusion  of  the  previous,  evening 
I  never,  heard  nvvLcb  about  till  long  afterwards;  nor  of  the  rage  of 
"  Uncle  Augustus,''  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  how  John  Mortimer 
and  Mr.  Brandon  sent  in  all  directions  to  stop  the  wedding  guests ;  . 
how  aQgry  they  got  with  the  wedding  presents,  which  kept  coming 
.  in  by  the  dozen ;  how  Dick  k  Court  (the  deigyman  who  was  to  perform 
th^. ceremony)  had  to  be  sent  to;  and  the  best  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  Valentine's  old  rival,  Prentice,  had  to  be  met  at  the 
atation  and  desired  to  keep  his  distance. 

All  these  things  I  knew  nothing  about.  They  had  done  everything 
they  could  to  prevent  mortification  to  me, — more  indeed  than  was 
necessary,  for  as  the  great  fact  had  to  be  borne,  the  little  incid/^rtB 
grouped  about  it  got  swallowed  up  in  its  more  important  shadow. 

One  strange  thing,  how^ever,  liappened  in  spite  of  all  their  care : 
the  old  footman  c^me  to  my  side  at  breakfast-time  with  a  waiter  in 
his  hi^id ;  but  just  as  he  said, '',  With  Miss  Braithwaite's  love,  ma'am," 
and  before  I  had  turned,  St.  George  snatched  whatever  was  on  the 
tray,  and  flung  it  under  the  table. 

The  man  retired  under  a  battery  of  looks  fix>m  the  fiunily ;  but  the 
present  still  came  to  me,  falling  at  my  feet.  I  felt  that  it  was  some- 
thing delicate  and  soft,  and  touched  it  several  times  with  my  foot  as 
it  lay  there.  At  last  I  was  impelled  to  stoop  and  draw  it  out  <  It 
was  a  bride's  bouquet,  made  of  white  camelias,  and  tied  with  satin 
ribbon. 


Mias  BcttHhiradtey  in  the  deep  snow,  eould  n(y 
mj  misfortune  j  indeed,  no  one  did  who  had  not  bei 
night.  There  was  fish  of  acme  ikind  on  the  table 
glasses  stood  about.  I  began  to  untie  the  flowers 
my  glass;  and  as  I  did  it  slowly  and  weavil; 
Hei^y'fi  astonishment,  and  said. to  her,  '^I  do 
must  fade  and  die,  because  I  am  not  to  be  happ^ 
she.  and  Liz  gave  way  to  tears  and  sobs,  and  1 1 
longed  in  vain-  to  follow  their  example. 

I  recollect  little  of  that  morning.  About  eie 
Graying  for  work  came  upon  me,  and  I  sat  bet 
Henfrey,  silent  and  quite  unaUe  to  shed  a 
camie!in  and  asked  if  I  thought  there  was  anythin 
good^  and  I.  said  yes,  I  wished  to  go  out  and  wa] 
He  went  away  to  have  Sk  pa;^  swept,  and  when  i 
me  out.  There  was  a  oold  north  walk  behind  t 
bare  of  snow,  and  there  I  began  mechanically  to 
The  inability  to  shed  tears  was  telling  cm  me.  1 
in  my  brow ;  but  I  longed  for  exertion  and  bodil; 
not  talk,  or  bear  him  to  talk  to  me. 

When  he  found  that,  he  let  me  walk  alone, 
sometimes  watchmg  ine.  '  The  drrving  w&d  waj 
the  ohiH  earth  made  my  feet  numb ;  but  the  mie 
walking  seemed  to  lie  a  relief  to  me^  and  I  pae 
spite  ci  his  expostulations. 

C3o8e  to  this  walk,  but  facing  south,  wasa  littl 
only  of  one  room.  Sometimes  we  had  used  it  f( 
but  it  was  fitted  up  for  a  study,  and  Giles  often 
as  I  walked,  saw  him  drag*  wood  into  it,  and  then 
from  the  house.  I  thought  it  was  that  he  might 
ready  to  go  in,  but  instead  of  that  he  lingered  n< 
to  walk  till  I  was  chilled  to  piy  veit^  bones. 

At  hist  he  oonfronted  me  in  the  path,  saying,  " 
here  any  longer." 

I  was  too  weak  to  contend,  and  he  took  me  b 
me  till  we  had  emeiged  from  the  dull,  dark  si 
facing  the  little,  cottage.  He  brought  me  in,  i 
fire  of  wood  \>n  the  andirons ;  a  bftsket^work  o( 
it,  which  was  filled  with  the  tushiouB  that  he  ha 
house. 

The  sun  was  streaming  throu^  the  stained  gk 
the  place  was  cheerful,  and  light,  and  warm.  *Bi 
moaning,  outside,  and  longed  to  be  out  in  it,  ^ 
shrubbery;  for  sitting  thus  d^sriTed  of  movemen 
to  shed  tears,  I  began  to  feel  as  if  all  power  of 
And  yet  this  misery  did  not  xouse*>me'  to  any  e 
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foeblj  that  I  complained  to  him  while  my  limbs  trembled,  and  my 
head  swam — 

"  Oh,  it  is  much  worse  for  me  indoors !  why  did  you  bring  me 
herel" 

''  I  brought  you  that  you  might  speak.  You  are  breaking  your 
heart  in  this  silence.  Complain  to  me,  and  say  what  you  please  that 
is  bitter,  either  of  Valentine  or  of  me." 

'*  You  are  good  to  me  now :  I  have  no  complaint  against  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  have." 

'^  I  did  not  know  it.     I  don't  care  about  it." 

<'  And  against  him  Y  " 

'^  If  I  must  talk  of  him,  I  will  justify  him." 

*'0h,  have,  pity  on  me!  It  is  as  I  thought.  You  could  not 
excuse,  if  you  did  not  love  him.     Oh  the  diagiaoe,  the  misery  of  it ! " 

He  spoke  huskily,  but  struggled  with  himself;  and  presently 
returned  to  the  ohaiig;e,  saying,  ^'  Don't  turn  away  your  face ;  give 
this  trouble  words." 

"  I  can't.     You  don't  understand." 

^'  Don't  1 1 "  he  answered,  and  sighed ;  ''  tell  me,  then,  and  make 
mo  understand." 

His  sympathy  was  so  keen  that,  for  the  moment,  it  drew  m<vout 
of  myself:  I  experienced  a  sharp  pang  of  pity  for  him,  for  I  saw 
lie  was  suffering  from  the  sense  of  disgrace  that  Valentine  had 
brought  on  hiuL  So  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  had  not  been  utterly 
unprepared  for  this ;  and  with  that  a  burst  of  tears  came  to  my  relief, 
and  I  felt  that  the  comforting  warmth  and  sunshine  were  thawing 
my  numb  limbs,  and  that  my  heart,  for  all  its  aching,  was  less 
oppressed. 

'^  There,"  he  said,  putting  some  cushions  about  me  that  I  might 
rest  on  them,  ''let  us  reckon  over  the  things  that  are  lost,  and 
consider  whether  any  of  them  can  possibly  be  supplied.  If  Valentine 
had  been  your  true  and  faithful  lover,  and  had  been  taken  from  you 
by  death  yesterday,  would  that  have  been  a  greater  misfortune  than 
it  is  to  find  him  weak  and  dishonourable  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  a  deeper  sorrow ;  but  then  I  should  have  felt 
that  he  had  once  been  mine  :  now  he  has  taken  himself  away  even 
from  the  past;  he  has  robbed  me  not  only  of  his  affection,  but  of  my 
own  faith,  my  own  idea.  Oh,  he  is  gone  !  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
think  of  what  he  must  have  suffered  before  he  could  have  behaved 
in  this  way.     You  ought  to  have  brought  him  home." 

"  Brought  him  home — ^brought  him  here  ? "  exclaimed  St.  George 
as  if  in  amazement.    ' 

''  For  then  at  least  we  should  have  known  what  he  was  about  I 
am  tormented  by  the  thought  of  his  suspense.  What  is  he  doing,  do 
you  think  1 " 

''  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  bitterly ;  ''  perhaps  longing  for  the 
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letter  that  he  expects  from  you — ^the  letter  which,  it  seems,  since 
Move  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,'  will,  without  any  reproaches  or 
resentment,  give  him  all  he  wants — ^his  release." 

I  wrung  my  hands  and  wept  while  he  spoke,  and  then  covered  my 
face  with  them.  The  forlomness  of  my  position  seemed  to  press  upon 
me  at  that  moment  unbearably  :  my  maid  was  sent  away,  my  uncle 
was  at  sea;  where  shotdd  I  gol  what  should  I  do)  I  had  no 
relations,  no  friends,  no  home. 

''  Don't,  oh  don't !  I  cannot  bear  it,''  I  s^d,  when  he  added  more 
about  Valentine :  ^^  he  shall  have  ihe  letter  at  once,  and  it  shall  be 
what  he  wishes.     It  will  make  me  ten  times  more  unhappy  to  thi^  ^ 
that  he  is  miserable  too.     Don't  talk  to  me  any  more." 

He  went  to  the  window  when  I  said  this;  and  I  shivered  in  spite  of 
the  glowing  wood  fire,  and  longed  to  get  away  firom  him  and  from 
everyone,  and  after  this  short  rest  to  go  out  and  pace  again  along  the 
frozen  paths.  I  hiad  risen,  and  drawing  my  cloak'  about  me  had 
reached  the  door,  when,  rousing  himself  frx)m  his  reverie,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  latch,  and  said  with  ia,  kind  of  reproachful  pleading^ 
"  Dorothea ! " 

''  I  want  to  go  out  and  walk,"  I  entreated  piteously. 
'^  You  are  trembling ;  you  are  &int.     I  will  take  you  back  to  the 
house,  if  you  please ;  but  you  must  not  walk  in  that  bitter  Wind 
agam — I  dare  not  allow  it." 

So. restrained,  I  lost  all  self-command,  and  threw  myself  on  the 
couch  sobbing.  He  wotdd  not  let  me  go  and  walk,  that  was  clear, 
though  I  begged  and  entreated  like  a  child. 

He  held  my  hand,  and  reasoned  with  me  almost  with  a  woman's 
patience.  *'  Oh  I "  I  exclaimed  when  I  had  tried  to  rise  and  found'  I 
could  not,  "  if  you  will  not  let  me  walk,  pray  for  me." 

During  the  last  sleep  I  had  fallen  into,  I  had  dreamed  of  iJie  raft ; 
we  stood  upon  it  in  the  night,  he  and  I,  and  I  knew  of  Valentine's 
desertion,  and  begged  him  then  to  pray  to  God  for  me.  '  My  dream 
went  on  to  show  that  he  asked  what  he  should  pray  for,  and  I  had 
replied,  *'  that  God  would  make  me  contented,  and  make  Valentine 
happier  without  me  than  we  had  hoped  to  be  together." 

It  was  with  this  recollection  in  my  mind  that  I  repeated  the 
request  of  my  dream,  and  it  was  certainly  the  last  thing  that  could 
enter  my  head  to  suppose  that  he  would  refuse  it. 

"  To  pray  for  you  % "  he  repeated ;  "  what,  aloud  1    Oh,  I  cannot  do 
,that.     Hasn't  there  been  enough  of  this )"     Then  when  I  looked  up 
at  him  with  feeble  wonder,  he  begged  me  to  forgive  him,  and  repeated 
in  a  choking  voice  that  this  was  a  thing  he  coidd  not  do. 

.  ^<  I  did  not  want  you  to  pray  that  the  marriage  might  come  on 
again,"  I  replied ;  and  when  he  made  no  answer,  I  went  on,  *'  and  if 
I  had,  I  always  thought  you  wished  it  to  be,  though  none  of  the 
others  did." 
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''  N(mt  of  the  othen  did  f  "  he  repeated,  as  if  ehooked. 

''  No/'  I  said,  **  none  of  them.  I  told  Mrs.  Henfrej  so  last  night. 
Nothing  matters  very  mueh  novr,  and  I  have  had  time  enough 
sinoe  I  came  here  to  be  sure  that,  if  they  had  wished  it,  they  would 
hove 'Said  so,  and  the  absent  ones  would  have  sent  kind  messages.- 
Emily  and  Louisa  have  never  so  much  as  sent  their  love  to  me.  Not 
one  of  them  has  been  kind.  So  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  is  just  as 
well." 

''  If  you  say  that  I  have  not  been  kind«*^,'^  he  began,  and  stopped 
fihdrt  ' 

^'  No — I  do  not  say  so  ;  besides,  you  told  me  that  I  had  something 
to  forgive  you  for." 

"Yes." 

^\  I  cannot  listen  to  what  it  was ;  I  do  not  care.  But  it  reminded 
mc  of  what  I  have  felt,  believed,  and  said  about  you.  I  remembered 
it  in  the  night.  If  you'only  knew  it  all,  how  displeased  you  would 
be  !— ^-and  I'  suppose— <—  " 

"  Yea — ^try  to  tell  me  about  this." 

"  I  mesmt  to  do ;  but  everything  is  such  a  long  way  eif;  I 
suppose  we  can  never  be  friends  imless  I  tell  you  about  this.  I  wish 
I  cbidd  ; '  it  was  so  unjust,  and  besides  it  was  absurd." 

My  thoughts  Were  getting  dim  by  this  time,  and  I  heard  and  saw 
everything  as  if  it  was  taking  place  in  some  other  world.  "  It  was  a 
pitjps"'  I  remember  saying  when  I  saw  him  come  up  to  me,  '*  and  it 
scemir  that  it  was  all  my  own  mistake." 

Should  he  forgive  me  ?  he  inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  let  us  be  fiiends." 

But  i£  a  man  forgives  on  his  knees,  with  a  fac^  of  passionate 
enti*eaty,  it  is  likely  to  confuse  the  person  forgiven,  especially  if  there 
is  alarm  in  his  face. 

I  looked  down  at  him,  and  said,  "  I  am  not  ill.  Why  are  you 
afraid  1 "  Agitation  made  his  voice  falter,  and  I  did  not  hear  his 
answer ;  but  I  went  on,  "  You  don't  understand ;  it  is  you  that  are  to 
forgmK— yo»." 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  far  away,  some  one  said,  Yes,  he  knew  that. 
Would  I  let  him  kisa  my  hand,  then  9 

I  believe  I  said,''  There  is  no  need ;  and,  besides,- 1  have  got  my  glove 
on."  I  remember  that  I  lifted  up  my  hand  then,  and  considered  that 
I  could  not  have  taken  off  that  glove,  however  much  I  might  have 
tried.  Then  I  observed  that  he  had  risen,  that  he  was  standing 
before 'the  fire,  and  that  he  told  me  I  had  not  really  forgiven  him. 
But  I  was  too  utterly  weary  to  contradict  him ;  indeed,  I  had  begun 
to  feel  that  I  did  not  much  care  whether  we  were  friends  or  not. 
Then,  after  a  time,  I  noticed  that  he  put  some  of  the  cushions  against 
the*  high  end  of  the  basket-work  oouoh ;  I  leaned  my  cheek  against 
them,  and  he  untied  the  ribbons  of  my  cloak  and  hat. 
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Oh  !  I  thought,  how  delightful  it  woilld  be  if  I  could  slefep  \  and 
then  there  came  a  moment  of  conscious  delightful  rest,  and  then  I  fell 
into  a  dosie,  and  next  into  a  dream. 

It  was  liie  only  dream  I  ever  had  that  realities  often  brought' to  my 
mind  in  after-years;  not  that  any  of  its  details  were  repeated 
correctly,  but  things  often  occur  which  remind  me  of  it,  and  I  have 
believed  in  pre-visions  ever  since. 

I  was  walking  in  a  wood,  by  the  margin  of  a  stredm  hardly  three 
feet  wide.  A  little  child  was  holding  me  by  the  hand,  and  in  its 
othei*  hand  and  under  the  arm  was  tucked  a  straggling  po6y  of  long 
daisy  asters  and  tall  willow  herbs ;  and  it  was  singing  all  the  while, 
for  its  own  delight,  in  the  sweetedt  smair  voice  ever  heard. 

I  saw  some  one  standing  on  a  rise,  budding  a  tree.  I  perceived 
directly  who  it  was, -and  said,  with  all  the  composiu*0  and  indifference 
of  sleep,  ^'  Dear  me,  that  is  Valentine,  and  no  doubt  I  have  married 
hinr  afte^  all."  Then  I  looked  about  for  ferns,  for  I  understood  that 
this  was  a  New  Zealand  wood,  but  I  only  noticed  clumps  of  primroses, 
the  skeletons  of  poplar  leaves,  and  there  was  watenare^s  in  the 
fitream. 

I  observed  a  familiar  look,  and  said,  '^  I  did  not  think  the'two  ehds 
of  the  world  were  so  much  alike ;  ^  and  I  suddenly  became  awai^that 
a  little  blue  smoke,  which  was  sifting  through  the  branches  of  a  cedar 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  came  from  the  chimneys  of 
Mr.  Mortimer^B  house;  and,  without  surprise,  I  saw  St.  €^rge 
coming  down  to  meet  me.  We  approached  a  flat  plank  which  served 
as  a  bridge.  *  He  set  his  foot  upon  it  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  safe, 
held  out  his  hand  to  my  little  charge,  and  between  us  we  guided  her 
over. 

Then  I  thought  he  snatched  her  tip'  in  his  fa.rms  and  kissed  the 
small  singing  mouth  with  a  rapture  of  passionate  lovd.  ^'  Oh  ! "  I  said 
to  him  with  a  sudden  unsatisfied  longing  in  my  heart,  ^^  I  love  -diat 
little  creature  too."  But  as  he  held  her  fkce  to  meet  mine,  I  fblt,  as 
one  sometimes  does  in  a  dream,  that  I  was  too  late ;  my  arms  would 
not  take  her,  my  Ups  could  not  reach  her,  and,  in  another  instant,  I 
knew  this  was  only  a  sleep,  and  that  all  of  it  was  meltmg  away. 

I  got  myself  awake  with  a  strange  yearning  at  hecut.  I  remembered 
that  I  did  not  have  that  bab/s  kiss,  and  sighed  for  it  before  I 
remembered  my  own  troubles;  but  there  was  whispering  ih  the 
room.  How  seldom  one  hears  people  whisper :  it  is  the  strangest,  the 
most  exciting,  and  the  most  suggestive  sound  in  the  world. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  saw  Mr.  Brandon  sitting  6n  'the  floor  mending 
the  fire  'with  fresh  wood,  and  leaning  over  him,  with  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  was  a  lady.  I  saw  some  ftirs  lying  on  the  floor,  I  heard  the 
crackling  of  the  wood ;  but  as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  me,  looking  up 
at  her  while  she  listened  intently,  not  a  word  of  the  whisper  that 
floated  from  one  of  tliem  to  the  other  was  audible  to  me,  tfll,  as  he 
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still  spoke,  this  lady  bent  on  one  knee^  and,  putting  her  other 
about  him,  drew  his  head  on  her  shoulder  and  held  it  there  with  her 
hand.  Then  she  answered,  and  I  heard  her  words,  "  As  if  I  did  not 
love  you,  except  for  that  little  squalling  treasure  of  mine,  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together."  And  she  began  to  excuse 
herself  lovingly  for  not  having  been  able  to  come  to  him  before. 

After  this  they  whispered  again,  and  I  saw  him  take  out  Valen- 
tine's letter ;  then  I  gathered  strength  to  rouse  myself  a  little  more, 
and  as  I  lifted  up  my  head,  the  basket-work  couch  creaked,  on  which 
the  stranger  rose,  and  very  gently  came  forward,  as  if  she  did  not  wish 
me  to  be  startled.  No  doubt  I  had  heard  of  her^  she  said ;  she  was 
Emily, — St.  Geoige's  sister,  Emily, — and  she  was  come  to  see  what 
she  could  do  to  help. 

She  had  St.  George's  dark  cloudy  hair,  and  a  mouth  like  his^ 
which,  when  she  smiled,  only  showed  the  tips  of  the  white  even  teeth ; 
and  when  I  held  out  my  hands  to  her,  she  leaned  over  me  with  much 
the  same  movement  she  had  used  to  her  brother.  '^  Don't  go,'|  I  en- 
treated. No ;  she  would  stay  as  long  as  I  liked ;  and  she  took  me  into 
her  arms,  and  into  her  possession,  in  a  way  that,  in  spite  of  her  youth, 
was  quite  motherly. 

I  soon  managed  to  say  something  to  her  about  the  letter,  and  pro- 
posed that  St.  Geoi*ge  should  go  in  and  write  one  to  Valentine,  leav- 
ing her  there  with  me.  I  could  nojb  bear  the  thought  of  her  going  ; 
and  when  St.  George  went  away,  I  occupied  myself  with  listening  to 
her  voice,  and  looking  at  her  hand,  till  &lling  asleep  again,  I  heard 
still  the  gentle  plashing  of  drops  from  the  thatch,  and  the  crackling 
breakage  of  small  icicles  from  the  trees ;  for  there  was  a  thaw  in  that 
sheltered  place,  though  on  the  other  side  where  the  north  wind  was 
raging,  and  the  snow  had  been  drifted  away,  and  swept  away,  the  very 
snowdrops  seemed  to  tremble,  and  hang  lower  for  the  cold. 

Shortly  Liz  came,  and  St.  George  with  her :  they  brought  a  letter 
and  some  wine  and  jelly,  which  they  gave  me.  I  did  not  like  the 
letter  at  all ;  it  was  neither  kind  enough,  nor  decided  enough ; 
whereupon  Emily  produced  a  pencil,  and  said  she  would  add  any- 
thing I  pleased  at  my  dictation,  if  I  was  quite  sure  I  knew  my  own 
mind. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  do.  I  wish  entirely  and  for  ever  to  release 
him  from  his  engagement  to  me  \  and  I  send  my  love  to  him  itod  for- 
give him,  for  he  has  behaved  better  under  the  circumstances  than  I 
could  have  expected." 

As  they  all  looked  amazed  at  this,  and  asked  whether  it  was  really 
to  be  sent^  I  had  to  explain  that  I  knew  he  was  weak :  it  would  have 
been  more  like  him  to  have  yielded  to  circumstances;  then,  when  it  wa& 
too  late,  let  me  find  out  his  deep  attachment  to  another  woman.  I 
should  have  been  miserable  then  about  him,  and  he  would  have  spoilt 
both  our  lives :  now  he  could  out  have  spoilt  one. 
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"  Wait  a  minute/*  said  Emily ;  '^  if  that  message  is  sent,  the  Cubit 
must  do  something  in  return." 

^' What  need  he  do?"  I  inquired,  hurt  at  her  calling  him  ''the  Oubit" 
and  speaking  so  indifferently. 

"  He  must  answer  that  he  also  entirely  and  for  ever  releases  you 
from  your  engagement  to  himl" 

''  He  will  be  glad  enough  to  do  that/'  said  Liz,  contemptuously. 

''  Unless  there  comes  any  hitch  about  this  new  affair/'  continued 
Emily,  appearing  to  consider. 

I  felt  at  that  moment  that  the  Oubit  did  not  deserve  either 
the  bitter  contempt  of  Liz  or  the  disparaging  suspicions  of  Emily, 
and  I  could  not  help  saying — 

''  But  he  has  met  with  a  woman  whom  he  loves  now, — whom  he 
truly  and  deeply  loves." 

''  No  matter,"  said  Emily,  "  this  thing  he  must  and  shall  do ; "  and 
she  actually  added  the  condition  she  had  mentioned  ;  after  which  the 
little  pony  chaise  was  brought  over  the  lawn  to  our  retreat,  and  Emily 
drove  me  to  the  house  in  it,  and  shortly  I  felt  so  unwell  that  I  went 
to  bed  and  they  sent  for  their  medical  man. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  told  him  I  had  got  the  influenza,  and  he  said  my  nerves 
had  sustained  a  shock.  I  did  not  much  care  for  anything  so  long  as 
I  might  lie  still  and  have  Emily.  No  tragical  impressiians  could  keep 
their  dark  hues  long  in  the  light  of  Emily's  presence ;  and  though 
she  would  call  Valentine  ''  the  Oubit,"  and  sometimes  ''  that  boy,"  I 
felt  that  so  long  as  I  might  hear  her  voice  now  and  then  in  my 
chamber,  and  feel  her  comforting  arms,  she  might  take  whatever 
views  she  pleased  of  life,  of  Valentine,  and  of  me.  She  came  and  sat 
by  me  in  the  night,  and  talked  to  me  while  the  rest'  of  that  weary 
household  slept. 

I  said  to  her, ''  You  like  mc  well  enough  now  that  we  have  met,  and 
yet  I,  knowing  you  were  coming  home  from  India,  almost  hoped 
you  would  not  be  in  time  for  our  wedding ;  for  you  had  never  taken 
any  notice  of  me." 

''  I  did  not  care  to  be  in  time,"  she  answered ;  "  and  I  do  not  like 
weddings." 

I  was  not  going  to  betray  to  her  that  I  had  heard  her  tell  her  step- 
brother how  much  she  loved  him ;  nor  how,  while  she  said  it,  I  had 
noticed  the  wedding  ring  upon  her  hand ;  but  she  went  on  to  talk  of 
her  husband.  Poor  Fred  was  so  unwell  that  she  had  been  obliged 
to  settle  him  in  the  south  of  France,  at  Cannes ;  but  she  got  a  tele- 
gram that  things  were  going  all  wrong,  so  she  came  home  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Then  of  her  own  accord  she.  told  me  that ''  Fred  was 
fond  of  her." 

"  Every  one  must  be,"  I  said ;  "  how  can  they  help  it  1 " 

"  You  told  sister,  last  night,"  said  Emily,  "  that  no  one  in  the  world 
cared  very  much  for  you." 
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^' Valentine  has  proTed  that  he  does  not;  and  he  was  the  only 
person  who  professed  to  feel  anything  particular/'  I  replied.  - 

*^  Yes/'  she  answered,  as  if  deep  in  thought ;  '^  and  yet  how  little  we 
can  know  of  the  inner  life  of  those  about  us.  The  affection  we  rested 
in,  and  that  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  may  fiule  and  perifi^,  -while, 
unsuspected  by  us,  our  names  may  be  precious  to  some  common 
acquaintance,  whom  we.  seldom  trouble  ourselves  to  think  about. 
Who  can  tell  %  Have  you  ever  considered  this  question  1    I  offcefn  do." 

''  No ;  such  an  illusion  could  not  come  to  me.  I  wish  to  look  at 
things  as  they  are.  I  had  but  one  lover,  and  him  I  could  not  retain. 
Oh,  yon  cannot  think  how  titterly  alone  I  am  ! " 

She  let  me  cry  in  her  arms,  and  then  she  laid  her  head  by  mine 
on  the  pillow,  and  soothed  me  to  sleep.  It  was  high  day  when 
we  two  awoke,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  real  change  in  things  about 
us ;  but  yet  the  snow  I  thought  did  not  now  look  so  cold,  nor  any 
of  the  bare  hills  so  desolate. 

For  three  days  I  could  hardly  lift  my  head  from  the  pillow,  and 
yet  I  was  free  from  some  of  the  wont  discomforts  of  illness ;  I  had  no 
fever,  I  could  sleep,  and  generally  I  could  eat. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Henfr^  was  exceedingly  kind,  she  tended  me 
with  motherly  care ;  but  the  one  person  I  wanted  was  Emily.  Emily 
isat  with  her  feet  on  the  fender  and  told  me  all  sorts  of  things ;  and 
when  I  was  nervous  about  Valentine,  Emily  lai^hed  ait  me.  Nobody 
was  better  able  to  take  care  of  himsdf :  he*  did  not  feel  the  matter 
half  as  much  as  I  did,  I  might  be  sure.  I  began  to  love  Sister  more 
warmly  when  I  saw  how  generoujdy  good  she-  was  to  Emily,  taking 
care  that  she  should  have  her  share  of  all  Mr.  Mortimei's  little 
personal  possessions.  ''  I  saved  this,  or  I  put  by  that  for  you,  my 
dear,  for  he  was  so  fond  of  you." 

I  had  never  seen  anyone  so  free  from  jealousy,  and  I  mentiobed  this 
to  Liz  and  Emily  one  day.  ''  She  and  our  mother  were  always  like  the 
most  loving  sisters,"  they  answered ;  <'  but  poor  Mr.  Mortimer  had  a 
very  imhappy  youth,  and  perhaps  that  made  a  difference  in  his  one 
daughter's  love  for  the  woman  who  at  last  came  to  his  home  to  make 
him  happy ;  for  sister  was  about  ten  years  old,  quite  of  an  age  to 
remark  things,  when  her  mother  eloped  with  a  low  eoarae  man,  and 
lived  nearly  twenty  years  not  many  miles  from  her  old  home,  in 
misery,  disgrace,  and  wickedness.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  her, 
and  Mr.  Mortimer  for  all  those  years  was  a  broken^iown  unhappy 
man.  At  last  she  died,  and  the  second  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  very  easily  won,  was  received  by  both  husband  and  step- 
daughter as  if  she  had  been  an  angel — and  in  their  opinion  she 
always  behaved  like  one." 

On  the  fifth  day  when  I  woke,  I  heard  to  my  dismay  that  Emily 
was  going  to  Bath.  Old  Walker  had  given  out  that  the  gout  would 
certainly  fly  to  his  heart,  unless  Emily  came  and  gave  him  a  true 
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and  particular  account  of  his  dear  Fred.  So  Emily,  who  did  not  think 
much  of  the  old  man's  ailments,  was  to  set  forth  that  very  morning. 

She  sat  by  me  before  she  went,  and  talked  \  she  was  full  of  life 
and  hope.  To  be  sure,  she  rather  shocked  me  when  she  gave  way  to 
irrepressible  laughter  over  the  Oubit's  letter  to  me  which  came 
by  that  morning's  post.  How  angry  I  should  have  been  if  anyone 
but  £mily  had  laughed  at  this  effusion  T  How  yexed  I  was  when  I 
found  that  before  it  was  shown  to  me  Giles  had  read  ii  aloud  to  her ; 
for  it  seemed  that  poor  Valentine  had  humbly  sent  it  to  his  brother 
to  ask  if  it  would  do.  I  cried,  but  I  laughed  too,  when  I  read  that 
letter ;  there  was  something  so  painfiilly  ridiculous  in  it,  for  Valentine 
was  quite  devout  and  solemn.  He  conveyed  the  notion  to  me  that 
pious  gilititude  for  my  kindness  almost  overpowered  him.  He  did 
not  mean  it,  but  a  man  should  be  careful  how  he  thanks  Gk)d  that  he 
has  been  permitted  to  accomplish  an  unworthy  action. 

"Did  St.  George  laugh  over  this?"  I  inquired,  when  I  had  very 
nearly  sobbed  and  laughed  myself  into  hysterics. 

Emily  hesitated.  "  He  always  laughs  over  his  own  misfortimes," 
8he  said  ;  so  by  that  I  knew  he  miust  have  done  it  over  mine. 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  conthiued  Emily,  "you  may  take  for 
granted  that  I  know  everything  you  know  about  him,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  So,  my  darling,  when  you  get  better,  do  encourage  him  to 
talk  about  that  love  affidr  of  his." 

"  Do  you  think  he  woxdd  like  to  talk  of  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  he  would ;  and,  as  you  once  said  to  him  you  know,  a 
woman  can  often  do  so  much  to  help  in  such  cases." 

"  I  will  try ;  but  oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  love  aflfains." 

"  Well,  here  is  one  at  least  that  you  will  never  be  >  troubled  with 
again,"  said  Emily,  taking  up  the  letter.  "  You  see  Val  is  so  fervently 
desirous  to  show  you  that  he  complies  with  your  condition,  that  he 
gives  you  up  in  all  the  long  and  strong  words  he  can  think  of.  I 
.never  read  anything  more  convincing  than  his  serious  aasuiunees  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  ever  put  forward  his  suit  or  his  claims 
any  more." 

Then  with  all  the  encouraging  words  she  could  think  of,  with 
motherly  caresses,  and  philosophical  declarations  that  I  should  soon 
find  this  sorrow  of  mine  was  no  great  matter  after  all,  the  delightflil 
young  creature  departed,  and  the  tragical  shadows  she  had  kept  away 
instantly  began  to  settle  down  over  me  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  It  never  raina  but  it  pours/' 

Old  Proverbs 

It  was  not  till  Sunday  morning,  a  full  week  after  the  proposed  wed- 
ding-day, that  I  suddenly  felt  quietude  intolerable,  and  contrived, 
with  the  maid's  help,  to  get  up  and  lie  on  the  sofa. 

When  this  was  accomplished  I  felt  miserably  weak;  but  it  was  time, 
I  thought,  that  something  should  be  done,  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  seemed 
to  think  so  too,  for,  expressing  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me  up,  she 
added, — 

''  And  I  am  so  particularly  glad  that  it  should  happen  to<lay,  for 
Giles  has  got  another  letter  firom  Valentine — a  very  humble  one,  I  am 
sure,  poor  fellow,  begging  his  brother  to  forgive  him  and  come  to 
him.  The  dear  boy  is  very  ill ;  but  Giles  says  he  shall  not  leave  the 
housd  till  he  hears  Vhat  your  wishes  are." 

*'  Poor  Valentine  I"  I  said,  '^  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  him  ! " 
and  I  was  a  little  struck  by  their  having  begim,  as  of  old,  to  call  him 
a  boy. 

"Would  you,  my  lovel"  she  answered,  with  eager  surprise — 
"  would  you  ?  You  would  not  object  then  to  his  coming  home  while 
you  are  here )    Dear  me,  I  wish  Giles  could  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Object !  dear  Mrs.  Henfrey,  of  course  not.  Object  to  his  coming 
home ! '' 

She  seemed  to  reflect.  "  I  don't  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  wish 
for  him,  poor  fellow,"  she  said ;  "  and  now  his  dear  father  is  gone,  I 
have  but  him  to  cling' to." 

'*  Oh,  do  tell  Mr.  Brandon  I  hope  he  will  not  keep  Valentine  away 
on  my  account" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  would  tell  him  so  yourself— you  get  moped 
frcmi  seeing  only  me.  I  should  like  you  now  to  take  possession  of  my 
little  sewing-room,  and  then  we  could  come  in  and  out,  and  you  would 
lose  that  nervous  dread  of  seeing  people.  It  is  close  to  this  room,  you 
know." 

So  I  was  moved  into  the  little  sittin|^-room,  and  saw  the  people 
coming  from  church  over  the  fields ;  saw  Liz  and  Mr.  Brandon  walk- 
ing home,  and  very  soon  the  latter  ^as  brought  into  the  room,  and  I 
exerted  myself  to  beg  that  he  would  bring  Valentine  iiome. 

'*  The  boy  has  not  been  used  to  this  sort  of  treatment,"  said  Mrs. 

.Henfrey,  in  her  usual  dispassionate  tone.     "  I  am  sifre  I  don't  know 

why  ikey  should  make  such  a  fuss.     Thty  have  nothing  particular 

to  blame  him  for ;  and  it's  my  belief,  after  this  letter,  that  when  he 

sees  the  dear  girl,  and  reflects  on  her  kindness  to  him " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Henfrey ! "  I  exclaimed ;  and  this  immediate  opening 
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again  of  the  whole  question  completely  overcame  me  in  my  then  weak 
state.  I  began  to  cry  most  piteously,  and  felt  so  hurt,  so  humiliated 
by  that  expression,  ''  the  boy/' — perhaps  his  impending  marriage  was 
all  that  had  hitherto  made  a  man  of  him  in  their^opinion,  or  perhaps 
they  had  spoken  of  him  with  more  respect  out  of  politeness  to  me. 

"  Tliere,"  she  went  on  and  sighed,  "  I  told  you  how  it  was,  Giles. 
Yes,  my  love,  yes,  he  shall  come." 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Brandon  looked  amazed,  till,  roused  by  her 
composure  and  his  surprise,  I  fired  up  into  something  very  like  a 
passion,  and  asked  them  what  right  they  had  to  suppose  I  would  ever 
condescend  to  think  of  Valentine  again,  even  if  he  wished  it,  which 
he  never  would.  '^  I  feel  myself  degraded,''  I  exclaimed, ''  by  the  mere 
siipposition." 

At  this  most  unexpected  retort,  both  to  myself  and  to  them,  Mrs. , 
Henfrey  coloured  with  surprise  and  vexation.  She  had  meant  to  be 
so  kind,  and  now  I  had  spoken  of  Valentine  with  a  contempt  which  in^ 
all  calmer  moments  I  had  been  so  careful  to  avoid,  lest  her  feelings 
should  be  hurt.  She  rose  quietly  and  left  the  room,  while  I,  sobbing 
with  a  painful  compunction,  exclaimed  that  I  had  never  known  that 
I  felt  any  contempt  for  Valentine  till  she  made  me  say  this. 

St.  George,  however,  soon  made  it  evident  to  me  that  he  was 
entirely  on  my^side,  and  there  was  even  something  of  the  charm  of 
Emily's  manner  in  his  gentle,  almost  loving  way  of  talking,  trying  to 
calm  me,  and  promising  to  take  an  apology  to  ''  sister "  from  me ; 
flattering  and  soothing  by  turns,  and  saying  how  pleased'  he  was  to 
find  mc  getting  well. 

"  And  you  will  not  let  any  of  them  do  this  sort  of  thing  any  more  ?  " 
I  entreated.     '^  You  will  see  that  it  is  not  done  % " 

He  assured  me  most  earnestly  that  he  would. 

"  Because,  you  know,  I  am  your  guest" 

"  Yes,  you  are  my  guest.  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  fetch 
Valentine  V 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  for  I  think  he  may  take  great  harm  in  his  present 
delicate  health  from  want  of  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  want 
of  nursing  ;  but  there  is  something  else  I  should  like  to  say,  only  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  think  me  heartless." 

'^  I  shall  not  find  it  possible  to  think  that."  ^ 

**  Then  I  hope  yoii  will  make  as  light  as  you  can  to  him  of  my 
illness.     I  hardly  know  how  I  came  to  be  so  ill." 

Here  I  paused.  My  host,  partly  perhaps  because  he  had  just  been 
reminded  of  his  position,  was  very  unwilling  to  be  seen  to  smile  at 
my  words.  He  looked  down,  he  looked  everywhere  but  at  my  face, 
and  he  could  not  manage  to  hide  how  much  he  was  both  amused  and 
pleased. 

V  And  so,"  I  went  on,  with  some  feeling  both  of  pain  and  pride 
about  the  matter,  ''  I  should  like  you  to  make  him  (incidentally) 
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quite  rare  that  I  am  not  JhneaUog  mj  h&^  about  him  \ "  aiid  having 
said  thiSy  I  was  ot>lJged  to  017  a  little  more. 

I  felt  too  weak  to-  explain  to  him  that  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  I  had  not 
discuflsed  this  sul^eot  before ;  I  could  only  ask  him  some  question  as 
to  YalmtiBe's  letter. 

He  answered  that  the  letter  was  not  altogether  a  displeasing  one 
to  him ;  and  then  he  gradually  unfolded  to  me  wh^t  he  had  dis- 
coi^ered  concerning  Valentine's  love  afikir.  He  had  known  the 
Nelson  family  about  four  months^  and  the  eldest  daughter^  Lucy,  had 
delighted  him  &om  the  first.  St.  Geovge  had  seen  the  mother,  who 
wa»  ezeee^ingly  indignant,  thoHgh  it  appidared  that  Valentine  had 
never  paid  any  great  a^ntions  to  her  dau^t^rj  he  had:  only  been 
unable  to  keep  away  froni  her,  and  imable  to  conceal  his  exceeding 
admiration. 

Some  nuBour,  it  seemed,  had  reached  them  as  to  a  boyish 
engagement ;  but .  he  seemed  so  young  and  was^  so  unsophisticated 
that  they  did  not  belieye  it.  It  was  because  he  hoard  that  Lucy  had 
been  taken  ill  that  he  had  felt  impelled  to  pay  iii^  last  visit  there, 
and  th^i  in  the  despair  of  his  heart  he  had  told  alL  He  had  been 
attacked  by  severe  influensa^  and  the  Nelson  family  could  not  dismiss 
him  at  onoe ;  but  Mrs.  Nelson  had  dene  her  best  to  impress  him  with 
his  dishonourable  oonduct,  and  bad  parted  mUt  him  believing  that  he 
would  go  straight  home ;  but  that,  it  seems,  he  could  not  possibly  do, — 
he  could  not  &oe  and  acoept  the  destiny  he  had  been  once  at  so  much 
pains  to  carve  out  for  himself^  and  he  had  lingered,at  a  village  iim, 
and  at  last  had  gone  to  London. 

"  In  short,"  said  his  usually  indulgent  brother,  >' he  had  behaved 
almost  as  badly  as  he  could  have  dode." 

"  Did  you  see  Miss'Nelson  1 "  I  inq|uired. 

"  Tes  j  her  mother  brought  her  in ;  but,  of  course,  nothing  on  that 
subject  was  said." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  her  9 " 
'  He  hesitated,  and  almost  stammered,  "  I  thought-r-oh,  I  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  self-command  and  womanly  dignity  about  her." 

I  could  not  have  asked  whether  he  thought  she  loved  Valentine  ; 
but  his  belief  that  she  did  had  been  betrayed  by  the  caution  and 
embarrassment  of  his  words. 

"Then* his  &te  is  in  your  hands,"  I  observed,  ''just  as  it  always 
has  been — only  you  will  have  me  to  help  you." 

''  Shall  I  ?  That  is  a  partnership  which  would  greatly  please  mc." 
His  face  expressed  so  much  {Measure  as  fully  to  confirm  his  words;  but 
I  think  he  was  very  tuudbi  surprised  when  I  went  on  to  ask  if  I  might 
write  to  Lucy. 

At  last,  when  I  felt  calm  again,  I  begged  him  to  go  forthwith  and 
fetch  his  brother ;  and  he  agreed  to  go  that  very  night  by  the  two 
o*;clock  train. 
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YalentAiie  was  very  ill^  had  a  serious  oooghi  was  feverish,  and  oould 
not  be  so  well  nucsed  as  at  home.  I  knew  Giles  had  alwaje  thought 
badly  of  his  state  of  health,  and  I  oould  not  bear  to  think  of  utaiidjiig 
in  the  way  of  his  being  comfortable  and  among  hisDwn  people. 

They  Wisre  to  travel  down  on  Tuesday  morning ;  but  Valentine, 
when  GHes  reached  him,  was  wcnrse  than  had  been  expected^  and  their 
retium  was  put  off  several  times. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  leisure  and  quiet  to  think  of  what  I  would 
do,  and  there  wa&  no  one  to  advise  or  to  interfere.  The  old  doctor, 
who  came  to-see  me  daUy,  {M^omised  to  name  the  earliest  day  on^ which 
I  might  ixavel  safely,  and  I  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  get  away.  I 
wished  to  see  Valentine,  make  it  evident  both  to  him  and  to  his  family 
that  I  completely  fergave  him,  and  then  go,  and  in  a  new  8oene>  try 
to  ferget  him  and  this  miserable  episode  in  my  life. 

I  wrote  to  Mr»  Mompesson  again,  and  this  time  had  &  fevouk^ble 
answer ;  he  and  his  wife  would  be  truly  pleased  to  take  me  home  to> 
them.  They  liad  given  up  their  pupils,  and  were  gone  to  live  in  .the 
Isle  of  Wight,  near  Ventnor.  They  would  make  me  as  happy  as  they 
could. 

It  was  several  days  before  Valentine  and  Giles  were  reported  as 
likely  to  appear ;  and  I  was  sitting  one  sunny  morning  with  my  feet 
upon  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Henfrey's  little  fitting-room,  when  she  entered 
and  said  quietly, — 

"  My  dear,  they  are  come." 

They  followed  close  on  this  announcement,  €Uleswith>  fece  of 
guarded  gravity,  and  Valentine  slinking  behind,  blushing  and  crest- 
fallen. Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Giles  kept  up  a  short  conversation,  fer  tho 
purpose  of  setting  us  more  at  our  ease,  and  then  left  us  alone. 

But  Mr.  Brandon  turned  back  firom  the  door  to  put  some  fresh 
wood  on  the  fire,  and  request  us  not  to  tallL  very  long.  It  would 
tire  me,  he  said,  and  make  Valentine  cough. 

He  then  retired,  and  Valentine,  relieved  from  his  presence,,  laid  his 
head  down  on  the,  end  of  the  sofa  and  sobbed  out, — 

'^  She  won't  liave  me,  D.  dear  I  she  says  she  never  will ;  so  now  I've 
lost  you  both,  and  serve  me — serve  me  right,  too." 

I  had.  begun  to  shed  tears  also  from  sympathy,  and  I  replied  that 
he  must  not  dei^ir.  Lucy  would  most  likely  accept  him  after  a. 
timci  if  he  would  only  persevere. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  undignified  remark  on  such  an-ooeasion,  or 
such  an  undignified  answer  1 

We  sat  side  by  side,  and  ho  condoled  with  me  on  aeeount-of  all  I 
had  gone  through,  as  if  it  had  been  no  feult  of  his  >  and  I,  utterly 
without  any  feeling  of  indignation  against  him,  eond(4ed  in  my 
turn. 

He  was  comforted  to  have  his  old  friend  to  talk  to ;  and  s«ch  was 
the  confiding  ease  and  simplicity  of  his  nature,  that  when  he  had 
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humbly  begged  my  forgiveness,  and  I  had  most  heartUy  assured  him 
of  it,  he  could  find  consolation  in  unbosoming  himself  as  of  old,  and 
in  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  even  fewer,  he  was  mourning  and  lamwt- 
hig  again  oyer  the  hard-heartednesa  of  his  beloyed  Lucy. 

It  appeared  that  he  and  Lucy  had  exchanged  several  letters  already. 
How  odd,  I  thought,  that  this  should  have  been  allowed  by  the 
mother !  « 

'^She  won't  have  me,"  he  sighed;  ''it's  in  vain  that  I  tell  her  you 
always  declared  that  you  did  not  particularly  love  me ;  she  says  I 
trifled  with  her.     I ! — ^why  *  I'm  quite  sore  witti  loving  her.* "    ■ 

"  Oh,  Valentine  ! "  I  said,  a  little  reproachfully.  ''  What,  quoting 
already,  and  on  such  a  subject." 

Valentine  had  a  very  bad  cold,  and  looked  wretchedly  ill ;  but  this, 
and  his  love  for  Lucy,  and  the  dread  he  had  felt  of  seeing  me,  and 
the  humble  apology  he  had  just  made,  could  not  keep  him  grave  and 
low-«pirited  for  Jong  together. 

''  Fm  just  come  home,"  he  pleaded  ;  ''  and  you're  such  a  brick,  D., 
you  blessed  little  creature ;  your  behaviour,  after  the  way  I've  been 
treated  lately,  is  such  a  change,  such  a  treat  that  I  can't  help 
rejoicing." 

"  Have  they  been  so  severe  with  you,  then  ] "       • 

"  Severe !    *  Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know  what  wood  a 
cudgel's  of  by  the  blow.'    Yes,  D.,  if  it's  any  pleasure  to  you  to  know 
•    it,  they  have  been  very  severe." 

"  Your  brother  % " 

''  Giles !    Ah,  when  first  he  foimd  me " 

«  Well,  Valentine  1" 

''  Oh,  don't — I  cannot  think  of  it.  He  has  been  so  good  to  me 
since,  minded  it  so  much  less  than  a  fellow  could  have  expected, 
considering  what  he  said  at  first" 

"Indeed!" 

''  Yes ;  but,  D.,  I  am  disgraced  in  his  eyes,  notwithstanding,  for  he 
will  scarcely  let  me  mention  your  name." 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  hun  I  do  not  really  know,  Valentine,  what 
I  should  have  done." 

''  Oh,  my  dear  D.,  I  am  so  sorry.  Yes,  of  course  he  would  be  kind 
and  attentive  to  you ; "  then  came  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing,  and  he 
continued,  ''  but  I  am  so  utterly  tired,  so  jaded,  that  I  hardly  care 
for  anything." 

"  Excepting  for  Lucy  % " 

''  Yes,  for  Lucy ;  but  I  shall  never  have  her."  He  rested  his  chin  on 
his  hand,  and  mournfully  gaeed  into  the  fire  with  his  beautiful  brown 
eyes ;  then  sighed,  "  Shell  be  sorry,  perhaps,  when  it's  too  late,  for  I 
shall  never  recover ;  she'll  get  some  one  else  to  love  her,  '  and  monks 
shall  sing,  and  bells  shall  ring,  for  him  that  goes  to  pot.' " 

At  this  most  unlikely  point  he  shed  two  more  tears,  and  I  felt  a 
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choking  in  my  throat  that  forced  me  to  weep  .too.  '*  I  shall  never 
recover/'  he  had  said.  Alas  !  whether  he  truly  believed  that  or  not, 
I  did.  I  thought  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  constitution  had  mot 
with  a  shock  that  it  would  not  withstand,  and  I  ceased  to  wonder 
that  his  family  wanted  him  home  to  be  nursed,  and  that  his  brother 
should  be  so  anxious  that  all  should  be  forgotten  and  foi^ven. 

Poor  fellow,  he  said  he  had  had  no  sleep  that  night,  and  had 
eaten  no  breakfast,  being  so  much  afraid  of  seeing  me ;  his  cold  was 
so  bad  that*  he  could  not  speak  in  his  natural  voice,  and  his  whole 
manner  showed  how  ill  he  was,  and  how  much  he  had  suffered.  Yet 
there  was  a  strange  want  of  seriousness  about  him,  though  1 4X>Qld 
see  plainly  that  in  a  fitful  sort  of  way  he  was  both  ashamed  and 
sorry ;  and  that  in  l^e  same  manner  and  degi^e  that  he  had  always 
liked  me,  he  liked  me  stilL 

Giles  was  the  person  of  whom  he  seemed  chiefly  to  think  :  he'  was 
far  more  ashamed  that  his  brother  should  know  how  badly  he  had 
acted  than  that  I  should  j  and  he  acknowledged  one  or  two  things  to 
me  which  proved  that  even  before  our  engagement,  and  while  he  was 
on  his  probation,  he  had  not  always  been  very  constant ;  but  GUes 
had  pulled  him  up  for  it — ^had  talked  to  him,  as  he  said,  about  me, 
and,  between  his  pride  and  his  affection,  had  kept  him '  tolerably  true 
till  a  real  passion  came  in  his  way. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Brandon  had  meant,  then,  by  saying  that  I  had 
somewhat  against  him ;  he  had  calculated,  it  seems,  on  Valentine's 
making  a  loving  husband,  though  he  was  but  a  half-hearted  suitor 
and  lover  of  mine,  as  he  was  earnest  in  assuring  me  he  never  truly 
was. 

''  Ypu  ought  to  have  confided  in  me,"  I  remarked,  *'  and  then  we 
should  neither  have  been  made  so  ridiculous  nor  so  unhappy." 

And  how  did  he  reply  1  First  by  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  then, 
when  he  could  speak,  which  he  did  in  a  broken,  cracked  voice,  and 
shivering  all  the  time,  he  did  it  in  these  words  : — 

"  When  bndding  manhood  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  life  betrays, 
What  oharm  can  soothe  his  melandioly  ? 
What  art  recall  his  jollier  days  ?  " 

Another  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  coughing,  and  sniffing,  and  he  went 


on,- 


"  The  only  art  when  taunts  are  bitter, 
The  only  charm  his  sonl  to  ease, 
To  harrow  the  conflicting  critter, 
And  wring  her  bosom,  is  to  eneeze. 

I  invented  that  as  I  came  along,**  he  said. 

I  could  not  say  anything.  The  tragedy  of  life  seemed  to  shrink 
down  into  a  comer  as  if  ashamed  of  itself,  and  I  cried  while  I  felt 
that  it  did  so ;  and  yet  I  laughed,  too,  rather  bitterly.     I  began  to 
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tJuuk  iu  good  truth  that  surely  this  was  all  for  the  best.  He  was 
soon  exhausted  with  talking,  and  glad  to  betake  himself  to  his  own 
room. 

The  next  day  I  was  so  well  that  I  came  down  to  breakfost ;  but 
Valentine  was  not  able  to  rise,  and  we  all  felt  tineasy  about  him.  I 
found  out  soon  after  breakfast  another  thing  that  disturbed  them. 
Mr.  Crayshaw,  who  had  several  tinies  stayed  at  Wigfield,  and  been 
repeatedly  pressed  to  fix  a  day  for  coming  again,  had  telegraphed 
&om  Chester  to  say  that  if  quite  convenient  he  would  come  with  his 
wife  and  child,  and  her  two  young  broth^s ;  he  coxild  only  stay  for  a 
day  or  two. 

*'  But  Giles  had  to  write  and  put  them  off,  of  course,"  said  Liz. 

I  had  noticed  that  all  the  fidends  and  neighbours  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  Not  a  creature  came  near  the  house,  and  liiis  no 
doubt  was  out  of  consideration  for  their  mortifying  and  ridiculous 
position. 

'^  I  think  if  the  Crayshaws  are  put  off  on  my  accoimt,"  I  said,  '*  it 
i^  rather  hard.  I  cannot  bear  that  there  should  be  so  many  annoy- 
aaees  about  me." 

'^ Never  mind,"  she  answered;  ''we  really  could  not  &€e  our 
friends  just  yet  Besides,  your  dear  Emily  is  coming  back  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  will  console  you  and  us." 

The  dear  Emily  did  come,  and  I  begged  her  not  to  let  that  letter 
be  posted.  The  Crayshaws  had  not  been  a  week  in  England,  could 
know  nothing  of  om*  afiairs ;  if  they  might  come,  I  would  keep  in  my 
room,  and  they  need  not  even  know  I  was  in  the  house. 

At  her  request  I  went  up  with  her  to  the  room  at  the  top  of  the 
liouse,  and  was  surprised  and  touched  at  the  pleasure  St.  George 
expressed  at  my  kindness  in  "  letting  ike  Crayshaws  came.^* 

I  perceived  that  she  supposed  us  to  be  quite  intimate  and  very 
jEriendly,  and  really  under  the  influence  of-  this  notion  of  hers,  and 
her  own  easy  openness,  we  actually  for  the  time  became  so.  St. 
George  was  made  to  write  another  letter  to  the  Crayshaws,  mainly  at 
her  dictation,  and  my  presence  as  a  guest  was  openly  mentioned  in  it. 

"  But  I  do  not  intend  to  be  present,"  I  remarked. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  you  will ;  a  little  society  will  be  the  very  thing 
to  do  you  good.  Besides,"  she  continued,  "  I  wish  to  dress  you  up 
myself  in  one  of  the  Parisian  gowns,  and  cut  out  the  lovely  little 
American,  if  we  can  !  " 

St.  George  held  the  pen  suspended  over  the  page,  and  appealed  to 
me  with  Ifis  eyes.  I  felt  my  heart  fail  me  at  the  notion  of  being 
present  among  a  party  of  strangers,  but  I  saw  very  plainly  how  much 
he  wished  it,  and  when  she  said,  "The  sooner  you  appear  among  your 
friends,  the  less  you  will  feel  it,"  and  he  said  appealingly  "  Dorothea,'* 
I  consented.  Now  that  I  was  likely  always  to  be  Miss  Graham,  he 
had  at  last  given  up  addressing  me  by  that  name.     He  thanked  me  ; 
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and  said  while  he  sealed  the  letter,  ^'  Crayshaw  will  be  pleased  to  see 
this  old  house  again  ;  he  is  perfectly  infatuated  about  it/' 

''  I  do  not  wonder.  I  think  it  the  most  charming  old  house  I  erer 
was  in.  How  you  can  think  of  leaving  it  (perhaps  selling  it),  to  go 
and  live  in  that  dreary  New  Zealand,  I  cannot  imagine  ! " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  leave  it,"  he  answered  with  a  sunny  smile. 
**  I  told  Val  so  this  morning.  I  hope  to  live  here  all  my  life ;  but  I 
thought  you  liked  the  notion  of  going  to  New  Zealand." 

No  ;  I  always  thought  it  a  great  disadvantage :  but  then  you  know 
it  sometimes  is  the  disadvantages  that  reconcile  one  to  a  thing.  Is 
it  one  o'clock,  Emily  \ " 

"  Yes.     Why  1 " 

''  I  had  better  go  down,  then.  Valentine  sent  word  that  he  should 
be  down  about  one  o'clock." 

'*  What  business  had  he  to  send  you  any  such  message!"  said  Emily 
indignantly. 

"  He  is  duU,"  I  replied,  rather  coldly ;  "  and  I  suppose,  as  I  hav« 
formally  declared  that  I  foi^ve  him,  he  naturally  expects  me  to 
behave  to  him  as  usual." 

^'  I  will  go  down  and  tell  him  you  are  coming  soon,"  said  Emily,  and 
she  looked  a  good  deal  vexed ;  whereupon  I,  remaining  behind  in  a 
comfortable  easy  chair,  began  to  expostulate  with  St.  G^ige  about 
the  change  in  their  manner  towards  Valentine.  I  hoped  they  would 
behave  to  him  a^  before.  "Why  should  any  one  resent  for  me 
what  I  do  not  resent  for  myself  1"  I  went  on;  "  I  have  forgiven  him." 

"  I  never  pretended  to  resent  it,"  sdid  St.  George.  "  And  I  for- 
gave too,"  he  presently  added  in  a  cogitative  tone ;  "  I  forgave  you  ! 
It  was  very  kipd  of  me." 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  it  was  for,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

"  And  I  have  no  intention  that  you  should,"  I  answered,  feeling 
that  Valentine  was  already  passed  into  the  background,  and  that  I 
could  not  help  it. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  went  on,  standing  on  the  rug  and  looking  down  on 
me,  '**  how  you  mean  to  show  your  sense  of  my  kindness  1 " 

"  If  I  thought  there  was  anything  that  you  had  particularly  at 
heart,  perhaps  I  might  offer  you  my  valuable  advice  upon  it." 

"Woidd  youl"  he  exclaimed  with  such  a  sudden  surprise,  and  such 
a  lighting  up  of  his  whole  £Etce,  that  I  saw  at  once  he  knew  what  I 
intended ;  and  I  was  vexed  to  feel  that  while  I  only  meant  to  allude 
to  something  remote,  I  had  brought  the  whole  subject  over  him  and 
about  him.  "  And  you  smiled  again.  I  like  to  see  you  smile,"  he 
presently  went  on,  without  looking  at  me.  "  What  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  me  if  I  could  talk  of  that— of  this  ! " 

"  Your  good  genius  said  to  me  that  she  thought  you  were  in  better 
spirits  about  it,  more  hopeful  lately.     I  am  glad." 

T  T  2 
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"  My  good  genius  1 " 

"  Yes— Emily." 

I  saw  that  he  was  not  only  moyed,  but  exceedingly  pleased ;  and 
as  he  stood  turning  his  face  towards  the  window  his  eyes  were  full  of 
broodings  orer  some  passionate  dream.  My  words,  so  unexpected,  ap< 
peared  to  have  brought  his  love  vividly  before  him,  to  stand  in  his 
presence;  but  his  smile  had  hope  in  it,  and  his  eyes,  more  moist  than 
usual,  wandered  over  the  wide  leafless  wood  and  the  simny  fields. 

"  And  so  you  will  help  me  1 "  he  said  at  last. 

'^  I  have  no  thought  that  I  can  help,  but  I  can  give  you  at  least 
my  sympathy.  You  cannot  think,"  I  presently  said,  when  he  continued 
silent,  "how  much,  since  I  have  been  unhappy  myself,  I  have 
wanted  something  to  be  glad  about  for  some  one  else." 

"  I  am  far  from  sure  that  there  will  ever  be  anything  to  be  glad 
about  for  me." 

No,  I  thought  to  myself,  and  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  allude  to  this 
again  :  too  great  an  effect  follows,  and  this  hope  of  his  may  be  all 
moonshine,  for  anything  I  know  about  it. 

I  heard  the  lunch  bell  just  then,  and  we  rose  and  went  down. 
That  luncheon  among  them  all  wsus  a  refreshing  meal.  They  talked 
of  common  matters ;  how  Louisa  and  her  husband  were  slowly  return- 
ing through  France  with  "  dear  Fred  "  and  little  Fred.  Emily  was 
very  eloquent  about  little  Fred — a  charming  child  indeed  by  her 
account,  only  she  wished  us  all  to  know  that  he  had  white  eyelashes. 

I  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  out  and  walk  after  luncheon,  so  I 
sat  in  the  morning-room  with  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Valentine,  who 
preserved  still  a  great  degree  of  silence  and  re5cr\'e  towards  each 
other;  the  room  in  fact  became  so  quiet  that  1  wearied  of  it,  and  went 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  dining-room,  pleased  to  find  myself 
gaining  strength  and  spirits ;  but  I  could  not  do  this  long,  and  was 
glad  to  go  upstairs  and  rest  till,  the  short  winter  afternoon  closing  in, 
Emily  came  and  fetched  me  down  to  afternoon  tea  in  the  morning- 
room;  after  which,  in  spite  of  the  murmur  of  voices  about  me,  I  fell 
fast  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  when  I  awoke  the  curtains  were  drawn 
and  the  room  was  dark  ;  but  Emily  went  and  stirred  and  shifted  the 
logs  on  the  hearth  till  a  lovely  red  glow  moimted  up  the  walls,  and 
lighted  their  faces,  and  gleamed  in  their  eyes ;  for  Qiles  was  in  the 
room,  as  well  as  herself,  though  at  first,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  he  was  so  much  withdrawn  iiito  the 
shadow  that  I  did  not  see  him.  As  the  rosy  light  fell  over  me  he 
remarked,  speaking  of  me  by  name,  how  well  I  was  looking.  This 
name  of  mine  always  seemed  to  be  rather  different  in  his  mouth 
from  its  ^.miliar  sound  and  meaning ;  he  hesitated  a  little  over  the 
syllables  so  that  they  took  an  appreciable  time  to  be  said  in. 

"  And  so  are  you,"  said  Emily,  laughing.  "  I  never  saw  you  look- 
ing so  well  in  your  life  :  I  believe  she  must  have  put  something  into 
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your  head  this  morning ; ''  and  I,  turning  mj  face  towards  him,  could 
not  help  saying  rather  anxiously,  "  No,  I'hope  not." 

"  But  I  promised  I  would  go  and  play  to  the  Oubit,"  she  continued 
rising  ;  ''  you  are  so  determined  that  he  shall  be  treated  with  all  con- 
sideration that  I  dare  not  refuse  him  anything/' 

"  Why  did  you  say  *  I  hope  not']"  he  asked,  the  moment  she  had 
shut  the  door.    . 

*'  Emily's  way  of  talking  about  this  kind  of  thing  appears  always  to 
make  it  of  less  importance,"  I  said  by  way  of  answer;  ''  mine,  I  think, 
does  not :  besides,  I  knew  so  little  about  it  that  I  am  afraid  of  saying 
the  wrong  thing." 

"  But  I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  it,  if  you  will  listen." 

I  said  I  would,  and  then  there  came  a  long  silence  which  at 
las(  had  to  my  mind  almost  a  ridiculous  effect,  and  I  broke  it  by 
saying,— 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  talk  about  this  unless  we  give  the 
lady  a  name.  Suppose  I  say  that  her  name  is  Margarita ;  may  I  ask 
whether  you  correspond  with  Margarita) " 

"  No,  I  have  not  that  honour." 

''  I  suppose  she  is  not  engaged  1 " 

'^  No,"  he  answered,  but  he  faltered  and  hesitated  af  little.  I  was  so 
much  afraid  of  producing  again  the  bad  effect  of  our  morning  talk, 
that  I  said  to  him  only  half  in  earnest, — 

"  The  reason  why  you  cannot  get  on  with  her  is  that  you  are  so 
very  deferential.  Now,  Margarita  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  girl  to  be 
treated  with  deference ;  evidently  not,  or  this  would  not  have  been 
going  on  so  long." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  1 " 

''  Yes ;  Emily  find  I  are  friends :  we  know  all  about  it.  We  con- 
sider that  you  are  a  little  too  faint-hearted ;  and  as  you  and  I  only  a 
few  days  ago  came  so  very  near  being  brother  and  sister,  and  as  you 
have  expressly  asked  for  my  advice,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  as 
freely  as  under  any  circumstances  I  could  have  done." 

''  But  you  are  not  going  to  treat  the  matter  in  what  you  and  Emily 
call  a  tragical  spirit;  that  is  pvident." 

*'  No ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  some  really  excellent 
advice,  which,  I  assttre  you,  I  have  considered  deeply.  I  advise  you, 
without  any  further  delay,  to  go  to  Margarita,  and  tell  her  she  muBt 
many  you ;  say  you  insist  upon  it,  and  make  her  do  it." 

"  Make  her ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  **  make  her ! "  but  he  could 
not  help  laughing ;  "  how  can  you  give  me  such  ridiculous  advice,  you 
spiteful  fairy ! " 

''  I  am  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  say 
it  in  so  many  words,  though  even  that  might  have  a  very  good  effect. 
But  you  must  get  the  mastery  over  her ;  you  easily  can,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  real  truth  was  known,  that  you  not  oiily  could  get 
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alinoBt  any  woman  to  many  you  (who  does  not  care  for  som^  one 
eke),  but  that  you  think  so  /^ 

The  tragical  element  was  overcome ;  to  my  delight  he  laughed,  and 
declared  that  he  never  could  hold  his  own  when  he  talked  to  me ;  then 
he  added, — 

"  Well,  since  I  am  at  confession,  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  think, 
with  a  &,ir  field  and  no  favour,  I  could  persuade  almost  any  woman  to 
marry  me  excepting  this  one,  this  only  one  that  I  love  and  live  for." 

'^  There,  I  said  so ;  I  always  used  to  think  you  had  rather  a  high 
opinion  of  yourself  when  first  I  knew  you." 

"  Had  1 1    Well,  it  is  all  beaten  out  of  me  now." 

''  That  is  a  pity ;  it  became  you.  It  was  not  in  the  least  unreason- 
able. In  fact,  I  think  it  was  decidedly  moderate,  considering  your 
various  advantages." 

"  Advantages  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  evident  surprise. 

'*  Of  course  ;  I  know  few  men  who  have  so  many." 

I  stopped  short  here,  surpnsed^again  at  the  effect  of  my  words,  and 
wondering  at  the  amount  of  hope  that  seemed  to  arise  in  his  heart  at 
another  person's  suggestion.  I  felt  a  pang  of  compunction  to  think  I 
•should  have  said  with  so  little  thought  words  that  moved  and  stirred 
him  so  much ;  for,  as  the  firelight  flickered  on  his  face,  I  saw  its  strange 
sweet  elation,  and  then  that  there  was  something  which  was  almost 
shame  in  it — a  change  of  hue,  which^^k^  a  fair  nuan,  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  blush. 

Wondering  what  meaning  he  could  attach  to  my  words,  and  think- 
ing to  show  my  real  one,  I  presently  said, — 

"  You  have,  for  instance,  the  advantage  of  a  fine  voice,  a  very 
delightful  voice.  If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  be  eloquent  otherwise, 
you  can  sing — sing  to  her  and  tell  her  so,  anything  you  wish  her  to 
leam ; "  but  here  he  hastily  interrupted  me,  said  he  had  been  foolish, 
and  with  a  certain  caution  and  choosing  of  his  words,  which  attracted 
my  attention,  declared  that  he  had  not  meant  the  conversation  to  go 
to  such  topics — ^that  he  could  not  accept  these  flattering  remarks  of 
mine. 

Vexed  with  himself,  but  not  content  to  give  up  talking,  he  began 
again  in  quite  a  different  tone. 

"  Valentine,  I  believe,  made  you  many  offers  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  dozens  and  dozens  ;  I  refused  a  great  many  of  them." 
Here,  quite  unexpectedly  to  myself,  I  could  not  help  shedding  a  few 
tears.  "  But,  you  see,  I  accepted  him  at  last,  ajs  I  hope  Margarita  will 
accept  you." 

Thereupon  he  informed  me  that  he  had  not  yet  found  fitting  occa- 
sion tojQoake  even  one  offer. 

"  Not  one ! "  I  exclaimed  in  amazement ;  **  and  not  find  fitting 
occasion?  Why  anything  and  everything  will  do  for  an  occasion,  as  I 
have  had  ample  experience.     Valentine  once  made  one  on  occasion  of 
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his  having  a  new  bat,  with  a  brim  that  I  said  was  too  broad  !  I  have 
known  him  make  one  when  you  gaye  him  one  pound  eighteen,  the 
change  out  of  a  bilL" 

I  was  a  little  angry  at  this  moment,  partly  because  I  had  been 
excited  to  shed  those  tears,  partly  because  St.  George,  who  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  be  a  brave  and  manly  person,  appeared  now  to  show  a  back- 
wardness towards  this  Margarita,  which  was  something  more  than 
deference,  and  which  amazed  almost  as  much  as  it  puzzled  me.  I  had 
felt  desirous  to  get  the  conversation  away  from  its  more  serious 
phases,  and  now  I  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it ;  and  yet  I  saw  that 
he  wanted  to  go  on  discussing  this  unlucky  love  of  his,  so  I  presently 
said,'  for  I  remembered  that  he  was  my  host,  and  I  ought  to  be 
moderately  civil  to  him, — 

"  Margarita  must,  indeed,  be  formidable  since  you  find  it  so  difficidt 
even  to  speak  to  her.  Your  caution,  too,  warns  me  to  use  all<  respect. 
Is  she  veiy  lovely  I " 

'^  Yes,"  he  answered ;  ''  but  she  does  not  think  so." 

''  In  that  case  her  beauty  is  no  bar ;  it  does  not  signify.  Is  she  very 
rich  % " 

Here  there  was  a  pause ;  then  he  answered, — 

^'  Yes  \  but  she  does  not  know  it." 

<<  Amazing  Margarita !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  mysterious  creature  1 
I  might  answer,  '  Then  thA  does  not  signify ' ;  only  that  all  you  say 
is  more  and  more  remarkable." 

**  Yes,  it  is.     Will  you  consider  what  it  probably  means  % " 

''  Dear  St.  Geoige,  I  am  afraid  it  means  that  you  have  a  rival." 

*'  YeSy  a  rival.  I  had  a  rival ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  my 
rival  still,  but  he  was  such  a  one  afi  I  found  it  impossible  to  stand 
against." 

"  His  advantages  were  so  great  1 "  ^ 

<<  My  disadvantages  were  so  great !  " 

'^  One  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  was  that  you  loved  her  much  more 
than  he  did,  and  that  your  love  took  away  your  self-possession,  so  that 
you  had  not  so  much  to  say  for  yourself  as  you  should  have  had." 

''  You. feel  sure,  then,  of  my  love  for — ^for  Margarita] " 

'^  Of  course ;  who  could  doubt  it  ?  I  am  quite  sure  you  love  her  &r 
more  than  I  ever  loved  anything;  but  you  should  at  least  have 
entered  the  lists  with  your  rival." 

''  I  loved  her  first,"  he  answered ;  ^^  and  I  never  counted  on  such 
an  evil  chance  as  her  being  won  before  I  spoke." 

'^  But  you  speak  of  many  disadvantages ;  may  I  learn  something  of 
one  of  them)" 

''  One  of  them  was  a  family  obligation,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 
'^  I  oould  not.  enter  the  lists  with  my  rival :  duty  and  honour,  on 
account  of  this,  weie  against  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  towards  me,  and  something  in  his  voice,  in 
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the  low  clear  tone  and  the  weighting  of  his  words,  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, and  fixed  it  on  him  more  and  more. 

I  had  wondered  at  him.  It  was  hardly  manly,  I  thought,  to  have 
been  afraid  to  speak ;  and  now,  with  a  strange  thrill  of  astonishment 
and  perplexity,  I  looked  and  listened. 

''A  lady/'  he  repeated,  "  a  kinswoman  of  mine,  was  under  a  great 
obligation."* 

"  To  your  rival  %  " 

"  No ;  to  his  fiither." 

"  Indeed ! " 

''  Yes ;  but  nothing  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  demands  any  answer. 
I  intend  to  convey  nothing  to  you  but  information.  My  self-rec^ct 
will  not  suffer  me  to  withhold  that  any  longer,  at  whatever  disadvan- 
tage to  myself  it  may  be  given.     That  lady  whom  I  spoke  of ^" 

'^  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  Wait  a  moment.  I  have  not  wished  to 
talk  of  this  because  it  seemed  to  bring  your  love  so  vividly  before 
you.  It  is  not  because  I  take  no  interest  in  it,  or  in  you,  that  I  have 
laughed  sometimes  to-night.  Pardon  me,  I  have  been  unhappy.  I 
think  this  must  have  made  me  dull." 

Something,  I  knew  not  what,  but  certainly  other  than  the  truth 
and  the  reality,  seemed  to  draw  near  to  me  then.  It  was  a  light — ^it 
was  a  shadow — it  was  a  wonder — and  through  all  it  was  a  keen  con- 
sciousness of  the  intense  life,  and  passionate  feeling,  and  cautious 
words  I  was  encountering  and  sometimes  baffling. 

I  gave  it  up,  and  said  to  him  gently — ^perhaps  even  humbly — for  I 
was  puzzled,  ''  I  wish  you  would  let  me  look  at  your  face." 

Thereupon  he  moved  in  his  chair,  and,  turning  it  towards  me, 
smiled,  and  there  flashed  a  sudden  thought  into  my  heart,  that,  if  I 
had  been  Margarita,  I  should  not  have  liked  him  to  smile  so  on  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  but  only  on  me. 

"  Go  on  now,"  I  ventured  to  say  to  him ;  "  you  were  talking  of 
your  rival." 

*'  Yed,"  he  replied,  ''  and  his  father.  That  lady  whom  I  spoke  of, 
die  was  under  a  great,  almost  a  supreme  obligation  to  him.  (I  would 
&in  have  told  you  this  more  gently,  and  now  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
only  too  soon,  but  it  will  be  an  astonishment  and  a  shock  to  you  after 
all.)  She  was  a  widow,  that  lady;  she  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  her. 
There  was  a  lawsuit  instituted  which  threatened  to  deprive  her  and 
her  son  of  every  shilling  they  possessed.  And  this  man — ^this  old  man 
— when  she  wa«  so  more  than  poor,  married  her  and  brought  up  all 
her  young  children  as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  and  watched  over  her 
affairs,  and  at'  last  gained  the  lawsuit  for  her,  risking  much  of  his  own 
property  to  do  it,  and — — " 

"  This  old  man,"  I  repeated  to  myself  as  he  paused.  I  had  heard 
him  say  thos^  words  before,  and  always  in  such  a  loving  tone.  My 
heart  trembled  in  me,  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  seen  him 
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again,  Valentiue  seemed  very  dear  to  me,  while  with  a  choking  voice 

and  tears  falling  I  said, — 

<<  Who  was  that  lady  1     I  wish  to  know*  her  name/' 

"  Who  was  that  lady  % "  he  answered,  with  a  low,  clear  thrill  in  his 

voice  that  sounded  in  my  ears  long  afterwards.    ^'  Who  was  that  lady  1 

My  mother  was  that  lady,  and  my  rival  was  my  only  brother — ^he  was 

the  old  man's  son." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'*  Evezy  one  is  the  son  of  his  own  works." 

Ckrwi'nJUs, 

Not  beautiful,  not  intellectual,  scarcely  even  accomplished.  How 
strange  the  infatuation  which  could  invest  such  a  common  life  and 
being  with  a  halo  so  lovely  and  so  lasting !  The  misfortune  of  it  for 
the  moment  completely  overcame  me,  and  with  passionate  tears  and 
keen  self-reproaches  I  remembered  first  of  all  how  coolly  I  had  treated 
his  attempts  to  enlighten  me ;  then,  his  words  that  '^  she  had  some- 
times  said  very  cruel  things,"  and  then  what  a  little,  what  a  very 
little  while  it  was,  since  I  had  come  down  to  that  house  very  well 
content  to  marry  Valentine.  I  was  sorry  next  that  I  had  ever  let 
him  know  I  did  not  love  Valentine,  and  I  believe  when  he  came  round 
to  the  back  of  the  sofa,  my  first  words  were  something  very  like  a 
reproof. 

The  whole  situation  came  before  me  with  such  miserable  clearness : 
Valentine  having  had  no  one  to  help  him,  no  one  to  depend  on  but 
this  very  brother,  and  my  having  accepted  it  all,  utterly  unconscious 
of  its  cost. 

''  Oh !"  I  exclaimed,  when  he  leaned  towards  me, -begging  me  to  be 
calm,  "  this  is  all  so  strange,  and  then  the  sorrow  came  such  a  little 
while  ago." 

"  Yes,  you  do  not  think  that  I  forget  this,  and  that  if  all  had  gone 

•well  with  you  I  should  then  have  given  you  away  myself,  and  put 

you  out  of  my  reach  for  ever  1    Do  not  be  afraid ;  you  are  not  asked 

to  bestow  anything— only  to  be  aware  of  something  that  you  receive, 

and  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  say,  nothing." 

'^  I  wish  much  to  say  something  if  I  could — I  feel  that  I  must  have 
appeared  very  ungrateful,  and  I  cannot  understand  this  at  all." 

"  But  you  will  believe  it — and  you  will  trust  me.  You  told  Emily 
there  was  no  one  in  the  world  who  deeply  loved  you.  If  you  think 
my  love  for  you  has  cost  me  any  suffering,  if  you  think  it  was  bitter 
not  only  to  forego  the  hope  of  you  myself,  but  to  keep  active  in  my 
young  brother's  heart  the  affection  that  I  believed  you  lived  for, 
will  you  now  trust  me  so  far  as  to  let  me  bestow  my  love  in  peace  1 
and  will  you  be  sure  that  when  a  time  to  speak  comes,  I  will  found 
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no  hope  on  any  regard^  and  interest,  and  confidence  you  may  have 
shown  me  in  the  meantime  % " 

''  There  is  no  one  whom  I  ought  to  trust  so  much ;  but  make  me  a 
promise  in  your  tiun,  promise  me ^** 

"  Ask  me  this  to-morrow,"  he  interrupted  3  "  not  now.  Give  me 
your  hand  now,  and  let  me  have  it  in  mine  for  a  m(Mnent." 

''  But  you  will  try  to  overcome  this  imagination  t  for  no  one  even 
who  loved  you  could  content  it  The  person  whom  you  cherish  in 
your  heart  is  not  in  the  least  like  me/' 

A  small  unimportant  life,  an  insignificant  hand.  How  hard,  I 
thought,  as  he  took  it,  that  it  should  have  even  for  the  moment  so 
much  power !  for  I  knew  that  his  trembled. 

I  never  felt  so  again.  I  perceived,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
when  it  touched  his  lips,  the  true  attitude  of  manhood  towards 
womanhood.  To  some  few  men,  and  these  are  generally  the  best, 
God  gives  that  exaltation  of  heart,  that  wonderful  addiUon  to  what 
is  commonly  known  to  be  love,  which  makes  it  all  one  to  them  as  if 
they  were,  shown  the  ideal  wife  as  first  she  was  given :  the-  pm'eness 
and  the  per£ectness  that  is  waty  and  yet  is  destined  to  raise  them  as 
if  it  wa%. 

"  Now,  whatever  happens  I  shall  not  be  always  hampered,  and 
sometimes  put  to  shame,  by  the  wretched  feeling  that  I  am  obliged 
to  conceal  things  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  let  you  say  what  you 
never  would  say  if  only  you  knew  the  truth" 

Before  he  left  me  he  was  very  anxious  to  impress  on  me  that  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to-do  or  to  say ;  but  there  was  certainly  a  good 
deal  for  me  to  think,  and  when  I  got  up  to  my  own  room  to  dress  I 
cried  so  heartily  over  both  those  two  brothers  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly come  down  to  dinner.  I  seemed  to  have  done  such  irretrievable 
mischief  to  them.  There  was  Yalentine,  sneaking  about  the  house 
crest-fallen  and  silent  on  my  account.  I  often  felt  ashamed  of  him, 
and  yet  very  angry  with  myself  for  seeing  that  he  deserved  it.  And 
now  here  was  St.  Geoige.  I  could  not  overcome  altogether  the  long 
reserve,  and  cddness,  and  jarring  words,  an^^  imeaay  recollections, 
there  had  been  between  us.  How  enthusiastic  my  feelings  had  been 
once  towards  him  !  I  knew  he  more  than  deserved  them  all  now,  but 
they  were  gone  and  would  not  revive,  and  the  more  I  thought  over 
all  that  he  had  said  the  more  puzzled  I  felt 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come  down  the  next  day  till  after 
breakfast,  when  Emily  entered  silently,  and  kissed  me,  and  took  me 
with  her  into  the  morning  room,  where  a  discussion  was  going 
on  as  to  the  dinner  party  in  the  evening.  There  would  only  be 
eleven  people,  not  counting  the  two  boys,  and  there  ought  to  be 
twelve.  Lou  was  expected  about  lunch  time,  and  Jemmy  and  dear 
Fred. 

That  being  one  of  my  lucky  days,  I  said,  ^  There  is  Mr.  k  Courts 
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will  he  do?"  I  knew  he  was  a  good  and  stupid  man,. and  that  I 
should  not  mind  seeing  him. 

It  appeared  that  he  would  exactly  do  if  I  did  not  mind  his  coming, 
and  a  note  was  sent  off  to  him ;  but  it  was  no  sooner  despatched  than 
he  called,  accepted  the  invitation  to  dinner,  and  proposed  to  stay  lunch 
also,  on  his  way  to  see  some  poor  people  in  his  father's  parish. 

.Valentine,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  was  wonderfully  better,  and  he 
was  so  relieved,  poor  fellow,  at  the  prospect  of  yisitois  ii^  the  house, 
for  as  his  health  improved  his  sisters  made  more  evident  a  certain 
difference  of  feeling  towards*  him,  and  he  knew  they  could  not  be 
uncivil  to  him  before  strangers. 

"Isn't  it  wu^  of  them?"  he  said  to  me,  confidentially;  "if 
it  wasn't  for  St.  George  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do." 

We  went  in  to  lunch,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dick,  appa- 
rently lifted  quite  out  of  himself,  actually  made  a  jdie, — ^something 
at  least  that  he  meant  for  a  joke,  and  he  laughed  at  it  himaftlf  till 
we  all  burst  out  into  laughter  too. 

There  was  a  hare  for  lunch,  and  in  course  of  time  Dick  said  he 
would  take  some  more. 

"  More  hare  1 "  exclaimed  St.  George,  "  why  this  is  the  bare  with 
many  Mends.  I  don't  think  there,  is  any  more,  Dick,"  he  went  on, 
and  poked  it  about,  "  excepting  the  shoulders,  and  they  aro  getting 
cold." 

"  And  you  would  not  offer  the  cold  shoulder  to  me  surely,  Giles," 
exclaimed  Dick,  and  repeated  "  the  cold  shoulder,"  as  if  he  regarded 
the  notion  of  any  coolness  between  himself  and  St.  Geoige  as 
exquisitely  droll. 

Then,  as  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  lunch,  Dick  said,  quite 
deliberately  and  composedly,  to  Liz,  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 
Liz  rose  and  went  into  the  morning  room,  and  he  followed.  The 
extraordinary  efforts  that  they  all  made  not  to  laugh  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  little  man  opened  the 
door  again,  crossed  the  haU,  and  went  his  way,  and  Liz  caooe  back. 
She  looked  puzzled — seemed  to  be  reflecting ;  her  gold  watch-chain 
had  come  off,  and  as  she  advanced  into  tiie  room,  she  kept  pQuring  it 
carefully  from  one  hand  into  the  other,  in  a  little  heap  of  links. 

Valentine  looked  very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  and  at  last,  when 
no  one  else  spoke,  Emily  said,  "  Well  ?" 

"He  says  I'm  just  suited  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife,"  said  Liz, 
simply,  and  St.  George  started  up. 

"Give  me  a  kiss,"  he  said,  "and  don't  be  a  ridiculous  little 
goose." 

Liz  kissed  her  brother.  He  had  evidently  been  quite  right  in  his 
suspicion  as  to  what  her  thoughts  might  be,  for  she  then  said,  "  I 
would  rather  not,  you  know,  dear ;  but  if  I  don't  take  him  I  don't 
believe  you  will  ever  get  rid  of  me  at  all."    Then  she  freed  herself 
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from  hlm^  and  again  pouring  her  chain  into  her  palm,  she  said, 
"  And  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  I  don't  accept  him  I  shall  be 
sorry  for  it  afterwards." 

It  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  such  a  speech  as  this ;  but  Emily  took 
Liz  upstairs  with  her,  and  they  prepared  to  walk  to  the  station ;  the 
carriage  was  to  go,  but  it  would  be  empty,  and  as  it  was  a  sunny, 
pleasant  afternoon,  Sister  proposed  that  I  should  go  a  little  way  in  it, 
and  then  get  out  and  walk  home. 

I  knew  very  well  who  would  be  my  companion ;  but  if  he  had  not 
gone  with  me,  he  would  have  stayed  with  me,  so  I  set  forth  with  him, 
enjoyed  the  delightful  air,  and  hoped  I  should  not  meet  anyone  whom 
I  knew  i 

'^  What  could  I  do  I**  he  presently  said,  as  if  he  meant  to  apologise. 
'*  I  was  obliged  to  speak ;  you  were  so  unconscious.  Any  other 
woman  would  have  discoyered  that  open  secret  long  ago." 

^'  I  thought  tke  was  a  Londoner.  You  said  to  me  that  you  ^  fell 
into  that  pit'  when  in  London." 

^'  So  I  did,  when  I  took  Tom  away,  you  know,  and,  as  you  said  to 
Valentine,  '  deprived  you  of  your  home  beoaiue  I  could  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  amusing  him.'  I  forgave  you  for  something  or  other, 
perhaps  it  was  for  that — an  easy  thing  to  foi^ve,  as  it  arose  from 
ignorance,  and  Valentine  did  not  tell  me  your  idea  till  it  was  too  late 
for  me  to  trust  myself  with  any  justification.  Do  you  see  that  tree 
stump  1 " 

"Yes;  certainly." 

"  On  it  the  girl  was  sitting — Clara,  you  know,  now  his  wife." 

'^  I  never  knew  she  came  here." 

''She  followed  him,  and  I  thought  his  only  chance  lay  in  my 
taking  him  off  without  her  knowledge.  He  was  watched,  and  could 
not  get  a  letter  to  her  before  he  left; — he  coimted,  no  doubt,  on 
writing  from  London.  I  was  beforehand  with  him.  I  wrote  out  a 
telegram  ready  before  we  started,  telling  her  to  come  to  town  by  the 
very  next  train.  I  knew  that  was  a  slow  train,  and  would  not  get  in 
till  the  middle  of  the  night.  Graham  chancing  to  lay  down  his 
cigar-caae  soon  after  we  started,  I  threw^it  ftirtively  out  of  the 
window,  and  my  own  too.  When  we  hunted  we  naturally  could  not 
find  them  !  He  got  out  as  soon  as  he  could  to  buy  cigars,  and  I  to 
send  my  telegram.  Graham  was  sulky  that  night — no  wonder !  He . 
openly  wrote  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  the  waiter  at  the  hotel  in  my 
presence.  I  argued  afterwards  and  reasoned  with  him.  We  went  out. 
'  Acis  and  Galatea '  was  given,  and  we  took  tickets ;  he  endured  the 
music,  and  afterwards  retired  early. 

'^  His  room  was  next  to  our  sitting-room.  I  sat  up  over  the  fire 
till  it  was  time  to  go  and  meet  this  train.  I  had  another  hour  on  my 
hands,  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  draw  his  attention,  in  case  of  his  being 
still  awake,  to  the  fact  of  my  sitting  up,  I  had  turned  down  the  lamp. 
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and  let  the  fire  get  low.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  I  began 
to  doze  and  shortly  to  dream.  I  thought  I  saw  my  mother.  I  have 
no  recollections  of  her  that  do  not  present  her  as  healthful,  joyous, 
and  lovely :  she  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  when  she  was 
about  forty-four  years  of  age.  I  knew  it  was  my  mother,  but  I  did 
not  see  her  face,  for  she  stood  with  her  back  to  me,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  leaning  over  some  one  who  sat  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire.  A 
girl  I  thought  it  was,  and  my  mother  had  gathered  some  of  her  long 
fisbir  hair  into  her  hands,  and  was  plaiting  it  for  her.  I  have  seen  her 
do  this  for  my  sisters  while  they  sat  on  a  sea-beach,  having  dried 
their  hair  after  bathing  by  leaving  it  loose  in  the  wind. 

"  But  as  she  went  on,  and  the  braid  got  longer,  she  moved  asidej  and 
I  saw  the  girl's  face.  It  was  yours.  You  took  my  mother's  attention 
and  caresses  very  quietly.  I  have  no  other  incident  to  relate  to  you : 
no  account  to  give  of  what  so  suddenly  came  upon  me  but  only  this 
dream.  J  saw  my  mother's  white  hands  pass  softly  over  your  shining 
young  head ;  and  then,  as  I  looked  at  you  again,  I  found,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  I  loved  you ;  that  you  were  my  hope  and  my  fate. 
I  woke  instantly,  and  congratulated  myself  with  strange  elation  of 
heart..  Yes,  I  did.  You  were  jso  young,  I  thought  you  would  be 
sure  to  come  to  me.  I  had  been  delighted  with  you  ever  since  the 
day  when  you  had  come  to  Wigfield,  and  I  had  felt  a  very  great 
interest  about  you  before.  I  had  left  that  station  in  the  morning  a 
free  man.  I  got  back  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  deeply  in 
love  as  a  man  can  be,  who  loves  with  scarcely  any  fear  as  to  the 
success  of  his  suit.     Do  you  wonder  at  me  ]" 

"  Yes ;  and  at  poor  Tom,  who  would  not  in  the  end  let  himself  be 
saved." 

''  No ;  I  got  to  the  station  just  in  time,  and  when  Clara  saw  who 
met  her  I  think  she  felt  she  was  mastered.  I  told  her  there  was  no 
chance  for  her — ^that  Mr.  Graham  was  not  aware  of  her  coming — 
would  soon  be  on  board  the  yacht.  I  told  her  I  knew  she  was  not 
a  woman  of  character.  '  No,  sir,'  she  angered,  poor  girl.  '  But,'  I 
said,  '  your  word,  for  anything  I  know,  is  to  be  depended  on — shall  I 
trust  yout*  '  You  will  be  a  fool,'  she  answered,  'if  you  do.'  Per- 
haps you  think  that  was  an  unsatisfactory  answer." 

**  Yes ;  and  very  impertinent." 

"  I  liked  it.  She  might  have  answered  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Well/  I  said, 
'  I  shall  stand  here  for  five  minutes  and  read  the  paper.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  I  shall  trust  you.'  I  looked  at  her  once,  her  black 
eyes  were  flashing,  hard  and  defiant.  I  went  on  reading.  When 
I  looked  again  I  saw  that  it  would  do.  'I  am  going  to  trust 
you,'  I  remarked.  *  Very  well,  sir,'  she  answered,  with  great  reluct- 
ance. 'I  am  going  tp  give  you  four  hundred  pounds,  and  you  are 
going  to  promise  me  solemnly  that  you  wUl  neither  go  within  ten 
miles  of  Southampton  for  two  full  years,  nor  communicate  with  Mr. 
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Graham  all  that  time,  in  any  way  whaterer.'  I  thought  two  full 
jeaiB  and  four  hundred  pounds  would  surely  see  her  married,  and  cure 
him  of  such  a  disastrous  iniBatuation.  '  Two  full  years — ^that^s  a  long 
time/  was  all  she  answered.  I  only  wished  I  had  dared  to  propose  a 
yet  longer;  and  presently,  with  a  sulky  air,  she  said, '  111  take  three 
hundred,  and  say  eighteen  months.'  So  I  was  obliged  to  accept  that 
promise,  and  she  ga^e  it  so  grudgingly,  that  I  was  siu*e  she  meant  to 
keep  it ;  which  she  did.  I  got  back.  Graham  discoTcred  nothing.  I 
began  to  feel  a  deep  longing  to  get  home  again,  but  I  knew  Graham 
would  not  stir  till  he  had  discoyered  Clara's  absence  from  the  cottage 
where  she  had  lodged.  He  telegraphed  when  she  did  not  answer 
his  letter,  and  found  this  out.  Then,  sullen  and  miserable,  and  deaf 
to  my  request  that  he  would  go  back  to  Wigfield,  he  insisted  on  our 
running  down  to  Southampton ;  and  there,  to  my  joy,  he  could  not 
find  her.  She  was  actually  keeping  faith  with  me.  We  staid  there 
two  days;  then  your  uncle  stood  in,  and  we  went  on  board  the  yacht. 
I  was  very  desirous  to  let  him  know  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  also  to 
ask  a  favour  of  him,  and  get  away  home.  That  very  afternoon,  as  we 
sat  in  the  chief  cabin  at  dinner,  it  suddenly  seemed  to  occur  to  Graham 
that  I  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  discomfiture.  And  as 
he  reflected,  he  began  to  say  very  galling  things  to  me,  which  I  tried 
to  pass  off,  and  that  attracted  your  uncle's  attention,  and  made 
Graham  more  sure  of  his  ground.  But  I  had  two  reasons,  beyond 
the  ordinary  ones,  for  commanding  my  temper  :  first,  I  felt  he  had 
guessed  the  truth  ;  and,  next,  I  saw  that  he  was  drinking  a  good  deal 
of  wine.     He  never  mentioned  Clara." 

Here  the  carriage  stopped,  as  I  was  told,  by  Mrs.  Henfrey's  orders. . 
She  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  walk  further  than  this  point  was 
from  home.  So  we  went  back  through  the  woods.  All  the  snow  was 
gone  ;  a  delightful  south-west  wind  was  moving  among  the  trees ;  but 
I  hardly  cared  to  look  about  me — I  wanted  to  hear  the  end  of  this,  to 
me,  strange  story,  and  I  soon  brought  St.  Geox^  to  speak  of  Tom 
again. 

**  After  dinner  he  took  more  wine — got  first  heated,  then  insolent. 
The  old  man  sat  between  us,  aware  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
waiting  to  find  out  what  it  was.  At  last  Graham  informed  him  that 
Old  Mortimer's  reason  for  asking  you  ashore  was,  that  we  knew  you 
would  have  a  large  fortune,  and  I  wanted  to  secure  it  for  myself. 
Then  I  flamed  out.  I  might  have  known  this  was  only  said  to  enrage 
me,  and  throw  me  off  my  guard,  till  he  could  accuse  me  of  things 
more  real ;  but  I  had  not  the  sense  to  keep  my  temper,  and  we  began 
to  storm  at  one  another — the  old  man  filling  Tom's  glass  as  fast  as  he 
emptied  it,  and  listening  to  his  now  incoherent  bluster  with  qtuet 
gravity.  We  had  both  risen  by  this  time.  Graham  showed  a  great 
wish  to  get  at  me,  and,  taking  your  uncle  by  the  arm,  they  began  to 
sway  about  together,  the  old  man  keeping  between  us,  and  pushing 
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me  towards  the  door,  till  we  reached  it.  By  that  time  I  had  said 
what  trenchant  words  had  been  burning  in  me  for  utterance,  and  wiien 
he  told  me  to  go  into  the  after  cabin  till  he  came  to  me,  I  marched 
into  it  in  a  high  state  of  indignation,  while  he  kept  Graham  where  he 
was.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  been  in  such  a  passion  in  my  life.  It  was 
something  new  to  be  accused  of  meanness  and  mercenary  hypocrisy, 
<bc.,  (&c.,  and  I  sat  down  glowing  with  wrath  ;  and  yet  I  felt  almost 
directly  that  my  position  was  peifectly  ridiculous,  for  this  had  really 
€ome  upon  me  in  consequence  of  my  interference  about  Clara,  and  was 

meant  to  punish  me  for  that,  and  for  nothing  else. ^There  is  a 

very  pretty  looking-glass  in  your  cabin ! " 
"Yes." 

"  Draped  about  with  lace,  and  delicate  with  all  sorts  of  feminine 
surroundings  1  I  saw  a  small  woriL-basket,  too,  hanging  up  by  a  hook 
— a  graceful  little  thing ;  and  various  other  beautiful  possessions  of 
yours  were  evident  all  about  me.  They  mada  me  tremble  when  I 
saw  them,  with  a  great  longing  to  get  home  again,  and  I  sat  brooding 
over  my  newly  waked  love  tiU  your  uncle  came  in  again. 

"  *  Now  then,'  he  exclaimed,  '  Tom's '  drunk — a  very  little  wine 
gets  into  his  head.  Out  with  it  all,  man,  what  does  it  mean  T  So 
1  told  him." 

^*  And  he  thanked  you,  of  course  1 " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  felt  how  hard  Graham  had  made  it  to  mention  you. 
But  he  went  on,  '  And  as  to  •my  little  girl,  I  suppose,  that's  all 
moonshine  1 '    I  soon  undeceived  him.     I  wonder  what  you  will  think 
if  I  tell  you  his  answer  % " 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

"  Perhaps  I- may  tell  it  you,  then;  it  will  do  me  neither  good  nor 
harm,  for  if  it  marks  his  approval,  which  is  something  in  my  &Tour, 
it  links  a  certain  advantage  to  it ;  and  advantages,  as  I  plainly  per- 
ceive, and  as  you  have  said,  are  not  what  reconcile  you  to  things. 
He  said,  ^  I  shall  give  my  little  girl  eight  thousand  pounds  when  she 
marries ;  but  if  you  can  get  her,  I  will  leave  her  thirty  thousand 
more.' " 
j|  I  had  no  reply  to  make  to  this  speech,  and  he  presently  went 

on, — 

"  In  an  hour  or  two  I  went  on  deck,  and,  to  my  amazement,  we 
were  out  of  sight  of  land.  '  Oh,  yes,'  Brand  sai^,  '  master  was  run- 
ning down  to  Bordeaux — about  some  wine.'  We  soon  ran  down ;  but 
oh,  the  beating  up — such  weather !  We  were  sixteen  days  on  that 
passage,  beating  about  the  Channel.  *  Graham  and  I  were  soon 
reconciled,  and  he  never  asked  me  one  question.  Your  imcle  was  very 
kind ;  we  suited  one  another  well  enough.  I  almost  always-  get  on 
comfortably  with  an  old  man.  We  landed  at  last;  but  I  did  not  come 
home  unwarned  ;  letters  from  my  step-&ther  and  from  Sister  were 
waiting  for  me  at  Mr.  Roilin's  hotel    They  confiimed  my  worst  fean 
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when  I  got  home.     Within  a  month  I  wont  back  to  the  old  man, 
reported  my  fMlure,  and  he  called  me  a  fool  f<M*  my  p^ins." 

The  carriage  coming  after  us,  loaded  with  Walkers.  Lou  got 
out  and  walked  home  with  us,  and  Emily  held  up  her  boy  to  the 
window.  I  was  very  tired  when  we  reached  the  house,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  new-comers  with  a  certain  distinction,  which  was  cer- 
tainly  owing  to  my  somewhat  mortifying  circumstances  The  two 
shabby  little  Captains  soon  went  away  to  smoke  with  Valentine,  and 
the  ladies  all  streamed  up-stairs  together  into  the  nursery,  to  introduce 
little  Fred  to  Frances  and  Nannette.  All  their  tovs  were  set  6ut,  but 
little  Fred,  overpowered  by  the  number  of  strangers,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  crying,  and  fought  his  aunts,  and  scowled  at  the  children,  till  we  all 
retired. 

The  Crayshaws  were  to  appear  soon,  and  I  was  ordered  by  Emily  to 
lie  on  my  sofa  till  it  was  time  to  dross  for  dinner,  that  I  might  not 
look  tired  and  pale.  I  was  not  sorry  to  obey,  for  the  walk  had 
fatigued  me.  Emily  and  Lou  came  in  course  of  time,  and  chose 
among  my  beautiful  dresses  what  I  should  wear.  They  fixed  on  a 
silk  dress  that  looked  yellowish  by  daylight,  but  which  at  night  be- 
came a  cream-like  white.  I  thought  it  would  not  suit  mo,  but  was 
not  sorry  for  that,  because  Valentine  had  said,  when  alone  with  me 
that  day,  that ''  I  was  hot  acting  by  him  in  the  generous  way  he  could 
have  hoped  \ "  and  I  made  out,  not  without  some  trouble,  that  ho 
thought  I  was  trying  to  attract  him  again  by  my  array  ! 

So  I  let  the  cream-coloured  gown  go  on,  and  the  faintly  tinged 
rose  with  it ;  then,  going  up  to  the  glass,  secretly  hoped  Valentine 
would  not  think  it  as  becoming  as  I  did. 

My  heart  trembled  a  little  when  I  entered  the  draw^ing-room,  and 
a  very  pretty  delicate  young  woman  met  me  with — "Is  this  the 
rose  of  England  then — the  white  rose  ?  I  have  so  much  wished  to  see 
her." 

Cirayshaw  was  there  also,  looking  handsomer  than  ever,  as  I  had 
time  to  observe,  when  after  having  spoken  to  me  he  sat  down  between 
Nannette  and  Frances  and  tried  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
remembered  him  ;  but,  as  if  there  was  to  be  no  end  to  the  children, 
the  baby  Crayshaw  was  shortly  announced,  and  being  forthwith  taken 
from  his  nurse  by  Valentine  began  to  crow  and  make  himself  agree- 
able, seizing  Vfdentine  by  the  nose  and  then  trying  to  suck  the 
buttons  of  his  coat.  Crayshaw  looked  on  surprised  at  Valentine's 
audacity  in  daring  to  take  a  baby,  but  desiring,  as  it  seemed,  to 
show  himself  a  valiant  man,  he  presently  received  his  son  and  heir 
himself,  and  holding  him  rather  tightly,  made  an  effort  to  appear  at 
his  ease. 

St.  Geoige,  not  at  all  taken  in  by  it,  proposed  to  carry  the  little 
thing  himself ;  but  Mr.  Crayshaw  was  quite  above  that, — ^what  another 
man  could  dare  he  would  dare,  and  he  held  his  boy  while  Giles 
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tickled  the  small  nose  with  a  feather ;  and  the  little  creature,  after 
nibbing  it  with  his  dimpled  fist,  sneezed  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible. 

That  was  the  strangest  evening  I  "ever  spent.  Our  host  was 
changed  back  again  to  the  man  of  my  earlier  recollection.  Valentine 
having  no  lady  to  talk  to  was  sullen  and  discomforted  ;  he  looked  at 
me  every  now  and  then  with  an  air  of  reproof,  which  I  hoped  would 
not  be  as  evident  to  other  eyes  as  to  mine.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs. 
Crayshaw  and  Emily,  having  merely  exchanged  glances,  understood  each 
other  perfectly,  and  Mrs.  Crayshaw  soon  made  her  husband  imderstand 
too,  so  that  as  I  sat  by  him  and  he  talked  of  the  old  days  and  the 
yacht,  I  felt  and  knew  that  they  supposed  Mr.  Brandon  to  be  my 
lover,  that  they  approved,  and  without  saying  one  single  word  they 
would  convey  their  thought  to  him  and  even  manage  to  congratulate 
him. 

Little  Dick  and  Liz,  accustomed  to  be  often  together,  had  now 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  nothing  to  talk  about.  And  the 
two  yoimg  boys,  neither  of  them  more  than  thirteen,  discoursed  with 
perfect  gravity  on  the  institutions  of  their  country. 

I  was  thankful  when  we  got  upstairs ;  but  as  I  sat  by  Emily,  and 
she  comforted,  and  rallied,  and  tried  to  make  me  feel  at  ease,  Lou 
said  in  passing  us,  ^'  The  Oubit  will  want  to  sing  to-night." 

"  Why  shouldn't  hel"  answered  Emily  ;  ',*  it  won't  hurt  him." 

"  He  will  ask  Dorothea  to  play  for  him." 

f*  Tell  him  beforehand  then,"  said  Emily  to  me,  "  that  you  will  not 
do  it." 

Valentine  soon  came  up  and  sat  beside  me.  "How  lovely  you 
look,  D.  dear,''  he  said,  "  and  what  a  shame  it  all  is  ! " 

"  If  you  address  me  again  in  that  manner  I  shall  call  you  Mr. 
Mortimer  !  and  that  reminds  me,  I  cannot  play  for  you  to-night,  so 
do  not-ask  me." 

Valentine  replied  that  I  was  very  unkind,  very  disagreeable,  and 
I  knew  he  liked  to  sing,  and  could  always  sing  even  if  he  could 
hardly  speak,  and  I  knew  also  that  none  of  them  could  accompany 
him  properly. 

"  Have  you  written  to  Lucy  to-day  1 "  I  enquired. 

"  You  are  always  asking  me  that :  of  course  I  have." 

At  this  moment  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up.  I  hoped  they 
would  not  ask  St.  George  to  sing,  being  sure  that  if  they  did  I  should 
be  in  request  to  play  for  him.  I  remembered  how  I  had  told  him  to 
sing  to  "his  Margarita,'^  and  I  felt  that  he  was  sure  to  remember  it  also. 

They  did  ask  him  to  sing,  and  he,  as  I  had  expected, .  came  up 
to  me.  "  D.  is  so  tired,  she  says  she  cannot  play  to-night,"  said 
Valentine. 

"  You  have  asked  her  1 "  exclaimed  Giles  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment and  reproof,  but  in  a  low  voice. 

VOL.    XI.  u  u 
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"  Yes,"  said  Valentine,  quite  surprised. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  of  your  taking  such  a  liberty  again," 
said  Giles  in  a  still  lower  tone;  then  he  went  on  to  me,  "I  am 
almost  afraid  it  will  excite  remark  if  you  do  not  play  once  for  me ; " 
and  I,  nervous,  and  thinking  more  of  Valentine  than  of  him, 
replied,  " I  should  not  think  of  declining,  of  course" 

**  Because  I  am  your  host  ? "  he  asked  as  we  went  to  the  piano. 

I  made  no  answer.  That  was  what  I  had  meant,  but  I  soon  knew 
that  I  had  hurt  him  without  appeasing  Valentine,  who  went  and 
sulked  openly  in  a  place  by  himself.  And  I  began  to  feel  so  much 
that  I  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  that  it  made  me  very  conscious  how 
little  my  host  cared  to  sing  ;  he  lost  his  place  and  was  nervous,  he 
looked  dispirited,  and  I  was  so  vexed  with  myself  that  when  the 
song  was  over  I  did  not  rise,  but  presently  obliged  myself  to  say  to 
him,  "  That  song  went  badly.  I  must  play  you  a  second  to  atone 
for  the  first." 

"  Not  as  my  guest  then,"  he  whispered. 

"  No,  as  your  friend — and  to  atone." 

So  now  it  was  right  with  St.  George ;  but*  it  was  all  the  more 
Wrong  with  Valentine,  and  it  got  worse,  because  the  Oubit  was  very 
desirous  to  sing  himself,  and  everybody  else  wanted  to  hear  St. 
George ;  and  also,  as  I  could  not  but  know,  it  amused  and  pleased 
them  to  see  me  playing  for  him.  I  played  four  times,  and  each  time 
he  told  me  the  story  more  and  more  plainly,  carrying  out  my  own 
advice  to  him  to  the  letter,  and  making  me  very  nervous,  lest  others, 
including  Valentine,  should  feel  and  perceive  what  he  was  doing. 

*^  I  knew  you  would  not  let  me  sing  any  more,"  he  said;  as  I  closed 
the  book,  "  but  at  least  you  are  my  Margarita,  my  pearl ;  I  was  only 
telling  you  so " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  telling  everybody  else " 

"  Delightful,  Brandon  !  "  said  Mr.  Crayshaw,  coming  up  with  grave 
audacity;  "  what  a  pity  Miss  Graham  is  not  always  here  to  accompany 
you!" 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  to  be  haunted  by  a  vision  of  Valentine's 
displeased  face,  and  the  ghost  of  St.  George's  sigh  when  I  began  to 
play  for  him. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  that  was  Wednesday,  the  old  Doctor 
had  paid  me  his  last  visit,  and  said  I  might  travel  on  Saturday  if  I 
pleased.  I  thought  I  had  better  do  it  if  they  would  let  me,  for  I 
could  not  please  them  all,  and  I  hardly  knew  yet  which  I  most  wished 
to  please,  or  rather  not  to  displease. 

I  knew  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Crayshaw,  always  beautifully 
dressed,  came  down,  and  we  were  all  arrayed,  as  is  the  way  with 
women,  so  as  not  to  be  outdone  in  taste  if  we  could  help  it.  The 
unlucky  blue  dress,  which  Giles  had  declared  it  was  dangerous  to 
look  at,  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  that  morning.     He  looked  at  it 
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so  often  that  Valentine's  attention  was  attracted,  and  I  saw  on  his 
face  not  only  that  h%  did  not  like  this,  but  even  the  dawn  of  a  curious 
kind  of  dismay. 

"  Mrs.  Crayshaw's  nurse  has  been  asking  for  plate-powder,"  said 
Liz,  coming  into  the  morning  room  about  eleven  o'clock,  "  pink  plate- 
powder — what  can  she  want  with  it  ?  She  and  Mrs.  Crayshaw  are 
boxed  up  together." 

"  Some  jewels  are  to  be  cleaned,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

I  soon  discovered  what  they  had  wanted  with  it.  St.  Geoi^ge  and 
Mr.  Crayshaw  were  walking  about  the  garden  together,  and  Smokey 
beside  them.  When  Mr.  Crayshaw  came  in,  he  presently  went  upstairs, 
and  then  he  and  his  wife  came  down  together.  True  to  the  customs  of  his 
nation,  Mr.  Crayshaw  was  always  grave  and  melancholy  when  saying 
anything"  humorous,  much  more  so  than  at  other  times,  and  his 
making  us  frequently  laugh  as  he  had  done  since  he  came,  had  been 
rather  a  relief,  for  Valentine  was  far  too  crest-fallen  to  joke  at  all,  and 
St.  George  hardly  seemed  inclined  for  laughter. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Crayshaw  come  in  with  more  than  usual  gravity, 
I  was  th^efore  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  had  something  droll  to 
sayj  especially  as  Mrs.  Crayshaw  followed  with  laughter  in  her  eyes. 
I  was  soon  undeceived;  she  produced  a  pretty  little  gold  chain,  with 
a  curious  locket  hanging  to  it,  a  small  locket  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 
She  and  her  husband  hoped  I  would  accept  it.  The  heart  was  of 
wood,  a  little  piece  of  some  hard,  dark  American  wood,  highly  polished 
— a  piece,  she  said,  of  one  of  the  planks  out  of  which  they  had  made 
the  raft.  Of  course  I  accepted  it ;  she  put  it  round  my  neck. 
Would  I  always  wear  it  ?  I  promised.  It  was  a  pretty  little  thing, 
with  a  gold  rim,  but  it  would  not  open;  I  tried  it. 

"  But  it  will  open,"  she  presently  said;  "  the  insiders  the  best  part 
of  it.     George,  go  and  find  the  key." 

George  hesitated.  "  Some  other  time,"  he  said ;  but,  after  various 
declarations  on  her  part  that  she  was  sure  I  should  forget  to  wear  it, 
and  protestations  on  mine,  that  I  would  not,  the  key  was  at  last 
fetched.     A  minute  gold  key. 

"What's  in  it  has  a  certain  value,"  said  Mrs.  Crayshaw ;  "  but  it's 
not  a  precious  stone,  not  a,  stone  at  all." 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Mr.  Crayshaw ;  "  it's  what  here  they  sometimes 
call  a  brickJ*  Emily  immediately  pricked  up  her  head  ;  nobody  else 
was  present  but  Sister. 

"  It's  British,"  he  went  on.  "  I  wish  I  could  get  this  open.  It's 
altogether  British,  but  it's  what  we  term  '  true  grit.'  " 

"  If  you'll  give  it  me,"  I  exclaimed,  suddenly  suspicions,  "  and  gn  e 
me  the  key,  I'll  open  it  when  I  have  an  opportunity." 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  went  on,  still  poking  at  the  lock,  "  God  never  mac'e 
anything  better  worth  having ;  but  you  must  open  it  and  look  at  it 
pretty  often,  for  there  are  some  things  that  cannot  live  if  they  ere 

u  u  2 
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always  kept  in  the  dark.  There.  Opeu^atlast!  Mrs.  Crayshaw?" 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  George." 

"  I'll  give  you  back  the  key,  because  this  will  want  opening  often." 

St.  George's  face  of  course,  the  portrait  we  had  taken  ourselves — 
"  He  sweetly  dreameth."  The  walls  of  some  of  the  bedrooms  were  half 
covered  with  photographs — it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  get  one. 

*'  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  iti"  he  went  on,  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  holding  it  before  me.  Neither  Emily  nor  Mrs.  Henfrey  lifted 
up  her  face  at  all. 

I  looked.  •  "  It's  not  very  often,"  he  went  on,  with  melancholy 
gravity,  "that  anyone  has  a  chance  of  such  a  possession.  Mrs. 
Crayshaw  never  had." 

"  Did  she  ever  tell  you  so  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Crayshaw,  and  he  smiled. 

''  Look  at  it  again,"  he  said. 

I  did. 

"  WeU,  now,  you'll  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it  ? " 

I  felt  amazed  at  his  still  and  gentle  audacity,  and  he  went  on : 
"  There's  a  certain  beauty  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  there's 
a  brooding  tenderness  in  the  eyes.  There  are  some  people,  however, 
in  this  world  that  have  never  yet  had  any  one  thing  that  they  most 
wanted." 

StiU  I  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

"  It's  a  fine  thing,"  he  observed,  in  a  dispassionate  tone,  "  to  have 
it  in  one's  power  to  enrich  a  life,  to  give  enough,  and  all  that  was 
lacking." 

I  believe  I  answered  "  Yes." 

"  But,"  he  went  on,  "  some  people  are  a  long  time  before  they  can 
believe  that  is  their  case ;  and  when  at  last  they  have  learned  to 
believe  it,  I  have  known  them  spend  so  long  thinking  about  it, 
that  all  the  grace  of  the  gift,  indeed  the  opportunity  of  making  it, 
altogether  went  by." 

Utterly  deceived,  perfectly  wrong;  he  knew  nothing  about  me 
and  Valentine,  as  was  evident. 

Just  the  same  party  at  dinner  that  night.  Valentine  having  been 
shamefully  complimentary  to  me,  I  was  bent  on  not  having  to  play 
for  him ;  but  he  was  determined  to  sing,  and  he  so  managed  matters 
that  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  once.  But  Emily  and  Mrs.  Crayshaw 
were  far  too  clever  to  let  that  sort  of  thing  go  on.  St.  George  was 
soon  put  in  his  place  by  particular  desire  of  his  guests,  and  I  went  on 
playing  for  him  some  time,  not  without  a  certain  contentment,  for  I 
knew  that  as  long  as  he  was  so  occupied  they  would  hardly  even  look 
at  me. 

I  wanted  Valentine  to  be  displeased,  and  he  remained  so  all  that 
evening;  but  the  next  morning,  to  my  dismay,  as  I  sat  writing 
up-stairs  in  the  drawing-room — writing  to  Mr.  Mompesson  to  come 
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on  Satiirday  and  fetch  me— ^he  came  in.  I  observed  that  he  had  put 
on  his  pious  air,  and  I  felt  dreadfully  disconcerted  when  he  said, 
seriously,  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me ;  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  say. 

He  was  so  deteriorated  even  since  he  had  come  home,  that  I 
should  hardly  have  known  him  for  the  frank-hearted  fellow  I  used  to 
be  so  attached  to. 

**  No,"  I  answered.    "  I  would  rather  not  hear  it,  Valentine." 

"  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  this, 
because  it  would  disturb  you  very  much,  I  know,  if  it  occurred." 

This  not  being  in  the  least  like  anything  I  could  have  anticipated, 
ciuiosity  triumphed,  and  I  went  and  sat  on  a  sofa  near  him,  ^'  It  is 
not  about  myself,!'  he  went  on,  and  I  decided  to  hear  it. 

'"It's — it's  about  St.  George;"  and  as  he  spoke,  leaning  on  the 
chimney-piece,  he  took  up  a  small  china  vase,  and  out  of  mere 
embarrassment,  because  his  hand  trembled,  he  let  it  slip,  and  it  fell 
into  the  fender  and  smashed  itself  into  twenty  pieces. 

A  curious  sort  of  shame  in  his  face,  and  this  awkwardness,  made 
me  see  that  he  really  had  something  important  to  say,  and  I  thought 
it  could  not  well  be  anything  unworthy,  because  it  concerned  his 
brother ;  but  he  began, — 

"  You  have  been  so  generous  and  so  gentle  since  I  came  home, 
and  somehow,  D.  dear,  you  are  so  much  handsomer  than  I  expected, 
that  you  have  more  than  once — I  do  not  deny  it — made  me  waver  in 
my  allegiance  to  Lucy ;  but — ^" 

"  No  more  of  this  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  If  you  are  unmanly  enough 
to  feel  so,  you  woidd  not  be  ridiculous  enough  to  say  it,  if  you 
knew  what  it  makes  me  think  of  you." 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  was  only  by  way  of  opening.  You  need  not 
be  so  warm — I'm  coming  to  St.  George,  and  you  know  he  is  a  very 
clever  fellow." 

"  Yes." 

"  My  father  used  to  hope  that  some  day  he  would  get  into  parlia-* 
ment,  and  -distinguish  himself." 

"  Well,  Valentine,  this  is  an  odd  beginning." 

*'  I  shouldn't  like  to  stand  in  his  light,"  said  the  Oubit,  looking 
almost  sheepish.  "  I  should  not  like  to  think  that  what  I've  done 
would  be  any  disadvantage  to  him." 

I  wondered  what  he  was  thinking  of  now,  and  more  when  he  said,-^- 

"  Giles  has  never  had  any  attachment,  you  know,  any  paiticular 
attachment,  as  I  have." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  he  continued,  arguing  partly  with  himself,  and 
partly  with  me,  "if  he  had,  I  must  have  known  it;  he  has  always 
been  so  jolly,  too,  so  sure  things  would  come  right,  and  so  dis- 
gusted if  a  fellow  ventured  to  be  sentimental.     A  man  who  finds  his 
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pleasure  in  adventure,  in  knocking  about  the  world,  and  in  public 
speaking  and  politics,  passes  over  domestic  matters  lightlv.  Love, 
so  important  to  some  men,  and  to  most  women,  he  could  soon  tread 
down,  and  push  away  even  if  it  came — ^^ 

« Indeed ! " 

"  You  are  curt  this  morning," 

"  Because  you  made  me  suppose  you  really  had  something  im- 
portant to  say,  and  now  you  are  merely  occupying  the  time  with  a 
dissertation  on  your  brother's  character." 

"  But  that's  ^hat  I  want  to  say — ^he — in  spite  of  all  that,  he  has  a 
vein  of  chivalry  in  his  thoughts  about  women,  which  sways  him  so 
much  that  I  believe — ^yes,  I  almost  believe — if  he  thought  any  one — 
or,  indeed,  /,  was  what  I  meant  to  tell  you." 

"  Do  go  on,  Valentine ;  what  can  it  be  T* 

"  I  believe  if  he  thought  my  having  thrown  you  by — and  I'm  sure 
I  beg  your  pardon — I  believe  he  has  such  a  chivalrous  nature,  liiat 
rather  than  such  a  thing  should  be  any  disadvantage  to  you,  he 
would  propose  to  marry  you  himself." 

For  the  moment  I  felt  as  if  Valentine's  idea  of  what  St.  G(eorge 
might  do  was  more  noble  than  what  he  had  done.  "  Are  you  in 
earnest  ? "  I  exclaimed  ; ''  do  you  mean  this  %  does  it  at  all  occur  to 
you  to  consider  what  a  noble  generous  nature  you  are  imputing  to 
him  1 "  and  he  blushed  and  looked  so  sheepish,  that  I  was  impelled 
to  go  on.  ''  You  need  not  suppose,  however,  that  any  such  dis- 
advantage will  accrue  to  me.  I  do  not  see  that  your  ferult  reflects 
itself  upon  me  in  any  way  whatever." 

Valentine's  face  shocked  me  so  then,  both  for  old  affection's  sake 
and  from  present  deterioration,  that  I  burst  into  tears,  for  I  was  so 
ashamed  of  him,  it  seemed  so  plain  from  his  manner  that  he  knew  he 
WHS  acting  hypocritically. 

"  And  so,"  he  went  blundering  on,  "  as  I  felt  that  after  all  you 
have  a  constant  nature,  not  affected  by  my  inconstancy  (which  I 
could  not  help),  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  warn  you,  so  that  you 
might  not  be  annoyed  by  an  offer  that  naturally  would  hurt  you — 
your  sense  of  what  was  due  to  yourself,  for  as  you  have  said  this  has 
been  no  disadvantage  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  never  wish  to 
be  a  disadvantage  to  him,  poor  fellow " 

"  Stop  ! "  I  burst  out  as  soon  as  I  could  speak ;  *'  I  can't  bear  you  to 
make  me  despise  you  so." 

"  What  I "  he  answered,  not  able  to  fire  up  in  the  least,  but  more 
than  ever  crest-fallen  and  ashamed  of  himself,  "  can  you  really  think, 
D.,  do  you  really  suppose  that  I  am  trying  to  keep  you  mine,  in  case 
I  should  fail  with  Lucy  % " 

"  If  you  are  not,"  I  replied,  crying  heartily,*  "  if  such  a  thought 
never  entered  your  head,  say  No,  like  a  genileman-^like  a  man,  and 
I  will  believe  you*" 
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He  blustered  a  little,  and  tried  to  get  off  with  some  protestations 
as  to  the  high  respect  he  felt  for  me,  but  he  could  not  say  what  I  had 
asked  of  him ;  and  when  I  inquired  how  he  coidd  presume  to  talk  to 
me  of  constancy,  he,  very  cross  and  very  much  out  of  countenance 
too,  replied  that  he  only  wanted  me  to  be  warned  in  time. 

"  You  are  determined  to  drive  me  out  of  his  house,"  I  exclojmed ; 
^'  and  the  very  first  day  that  I  can,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 

go." 

"  He  certainly  will  make  you  an  oflFer,"   cried  Valentine ;  "  but 

perhaps,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  astonishment,  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  some  new  reflection  on  what  Giles  had  looked  or 
said,  '^  perhaps  he  has  done  that  already." 

''  No,"  I  answered,  sure  for  once  and  for  ever  of  what  he  was,  and 
what  the  other  was  not.  '^  He  is  very  good  and  very  noble,  but  this 
he  has  not  done.     If  he  had,  it  would  be  no  aflair  of  yours." 

"  Then  he  will,"  said  Valentine,  angrily ;  "  I  know  he  will." 

And  I,  deciding  then  and  there  what  should  be  and  what  must  be 
if  he  did,  replied,  "  Then  \f  he' does,  I  shall  accept  him." 

I  had  never  felt  so  astonished  in  my  life,  and  it  was  at  myself. 
And  I  meant  it  all  too,  but  it  was  scarcely  spoken  when,  drying  away 
the  tears  from  my  face,  I  beheld  Mrs.  Craysbaw  and  Giles  advancing 
-into  the  room,  and  talking  as  they  came.  x 

One  instant  and  less  was  enough  to  show  her  Valentine's  confusion 
and  my  tears,  and  without  changing  her  voice  she  seemed  to  go  on 
as  with  a  sudden  thought,  '*  But  you  must  let  me  go  and  see  my 
baby  first  j "  and  so  she  turned,  and  quietly  leaving  the  room  she 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  while  Giles  advancing  to  the  sofa  laid  his 
hand  on  the  high  end  of  it,  and  exclaimed,  with  considerable  indigna- 
tion, "  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  ofl^nded  in  this  way.  What 
have  you  dared  to  say  to  Dorothea  1 " 

Valentine  did  not  answer  a  single  word,  but  I  knew  I  had  no  power 
over  him.     When  he  did  speak  he  would  say  what  he  chose. 

But  Giles  I  could  do  something  with  to  jM^vent  their  quarrelling, 
so  I  laid  my  hand  down  on  his,  and  kept  it  there. 

He  could  not  well  move  away  then,  but  in  a  high  state  of  indig- 
nation he  again  demanded  of  Valentine  how  he  had  dared  to  annoy 
me ;  and  the  Oubit,  instead  of  answering,  looked  at  him,  and  while 
he  looked  his  whole  face  changed  till  I  thought  I  saw  again  the 
better,  sweeter  expression  of  his  boyhood, — his  good  angel  perhaps 
was  pleading  within  him, — and  when  Giles  broke  out  into  invectives 
and  said  several  angry  and  bitter  things,  he  not  only  could  not 
answer,  but  a  kind  of  joy  appeared  in  his  face,  and  then  there  came 
the  frank,  beautiful  blush  thai  I  had  several  times  so  much  admired. 
He  looked  his  brother  fiill  in  the  face,  waiting  tiU  he  should  pause, 
and  still  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece.  And  I,  keeping  my  hand  in 
its  place,  wondered  how  much  of  the  truth  had  dawned  on  him^  and 
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wondered  what  he  wovdd  say ;  but  when  he  did  speak,  oh  how  dis- 
pleased I  was ! 

"  It's  only  three  months,**'  he  began,  "  since  first  I  saw  Lucy,  and 
we've  kissed  each  other  dozens  and  dozens  of  times " 

"  How  dare  you  !  how  dare  you ! "  exclaimed  Giles,  stimg  to  the 
quick,  and  glowing  with  passionate  indignation,  that  almost  seemed 
to  choke  him ;  "  what  object  can  you  have  in  saying  this  to  me,  unless 
you  know  how  I  shall  feel  under  it  ? " 

I  put  my  other  hand  to  his,  and  with  both  of  them  held  it  gently 
in  its  place.  I  felt  how  wildly  the  pulses  went.  "  Don't  quarrel,"  I 
entreated.     "  Now,  Valentine,  say  the  rest  of  it." 

Valentine  had  been  arrested  by  surprise. 

"  You  have  always  been  careless,"  Giles  burst  out,  "  you  have  been 
heartless  lately ;  but  I  have  deserved  better  of  you  than  that  you 
should  torment  me  in  this  way,  and  you  know  it.  Do  you  think 
either  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  ivorld  whom  I  love  better  than 
myself,  or  that  I  will  suffer  any  words  from  J'ou  that  are  meant  for 
the  least  disparagement  of  her? " 

Whatever  dawning  suspicions  may  have  been  awakened  in  Valen- 
tine's breast  were  so  immensely  over  justified  by  this  outburst  of 
complete  betrayal,  this  absolute  throwing  away  of  reserve  on  the 
part  of  Giles,  that  for  the  moment  he  stood  amazed. 

"  Well,  Valentine — ^well,  Valentine  % "  I  repeated. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  old  fellow,"  said  Valentine,  advancing  a  step  or 
two,  and  speaking  with  the  gentleness  they  sometimes  used  to  one 
another  when  either  was  irritated — "  don't  be  angry — hear  me'  out 
— that  young  lady  "  (looking  at  me) — "  I  am  not  to  address  her  by 
the  old  name  now  it  seems,  and  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  another — 
I  told  you  I  had  kissed  Lucy  many  times,  but  I  never  kissed  that 
young  lady  in  my  life,  Giles — never  once — never  !  no,  never  ! " 

Giles  heaved  up  a  mighty  sobbing  sigh ;  he  was  not  master  of  the 
situation ;  he  had  pinned  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  at  last,  and  for 
the  moment  it  had  seemed  that  this  "  daw  "  had  pecked  at  it ! 

Generous  people,  though  they  may  be  wholly  on  the  right  side  of 
any  quarrel,  sometimes  feel  keenly  any  little  TNTong  they  may  have 
done  in  the  small  details  of  it. 

Giles,  trying  to  calm  himself,  presently  said, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"What for r'  Valentine  inquired. 

Giles  was  now  rather  holding  my  hand  than  I  his. 

"  What  for  1"  Valentine  repeated. 

"  I  need  not  have  been  so  angry ;  and  last  night,  it  seems,  I  need 
not  hate  been  so  hard  upon  you.  I  did  not  understand  that  was 
aU -^' 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  did  not  imderstandl  That  was  not  my 
fault,  Giles,  was  it  ?  but  you  are  always  so  i-eserved." 
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Then,  while  Giles  stood  stock-still,  trying  to  overcome  his  temper 
and  his  siuprise,  the  Oubit  came  and  sat  down  near  and  opposite 
to  us. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  let  me  do  this  to  you,"  he  said,  gently,  but 

almost  reproachfully, — "  and,  perhaps,  it  has  been  going  on  a  long 

time — ^perhaps  even  my  father  knew  of  it."     Then,  Giles  making  no 

•   answer,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  opened  more  and  more.     "  Did  he, 

D.  % "  was  his  inquiry. 

"I  think  so." 

"  You  have  been  very  generous  to  me,"  continued  Valentine,  be- 
coming more  and  more  his  old  self  every  instant.  "  Curious,"  he 
went  on,  lifting  up  his  face  as  if  to  think,  "  very  curious  !  You  gave 
up  to  me  all,  so  that  I  might  have  married  her,  and  never  have 
known.  And  yet,  nothing  short  of  all  would  have  given  you  back  all 
as  you  have  it  now,  for,"  he  continued  with  his  own  remarkable 
frankness,  **  it  would  not  have  been  in  human  nature,  Giles,  to  have 
neglected  her,  forgotten  her,  and  thrown  her  by,  even  for  another 
woman,  if  I  had  known  that  another  man  was  waiting  for  her, 
though  that  man  had  been  you, — no — I  feel  now  that  the  least 
opposition  would  have  kept  me  true.     Ask  him  to  forgive  me,  D." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  had  anything  to  forgive  you  for  till  to-day." 

By  this  time  they  were  both  very  hard  put  to  it  to  preserve  that 
mastery  over  emotion,  or  rather  the  appearance  of  that  absence  of 
emotion,  so  dear  to  the  pride  of  an  Englishman. 

It  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time  the  most  important  affairs 
can  be  transacted,  and  how  little  dignity  there  is  in  conversations  on 
which  depend  the  most  important  events  in  some  of  our  lives. 

Set  and  sustained  sentences  there  were  none  then ;  only  a  great 
outbreak,  a  sudden  subduing  of  it,  a  certain  thing  discovered,  a  little 
broken  evidence  of  affection, — all  the  rest  taken  for  granted,  then  the 
grasp  of  two  hands,  and  the  younger  of  the  party  turned  round  half 
choked  and  "  bolted." 

I  would  fain  call  his  exit  by  a  gi'ander  name  if  I  could  with  the 
least  approval  from  my  conscience ;  but  if  men  will  be  so  very  much 
ashamed  of  showing  their  feelings,  even  to  their  own  brothers,  they 
must  either  run  away,  or  be  comforted,  as  I  endeavoured  to  comfort 
Giles,  by  putting  my  cheek  down  also  on  his  hand  and  kissing  it. 


CHAPTEB   XXXVI. 

Silviu».  O  Conn,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her ! 
Corin,  I  partly  guess,  for  I  have  loved  ere  now. 

The  next  day  the  Crayshaws  departed, 'and  when  St.  George  found  I 
had  arranged  to  be  fetched  away  on  Saturday,  he  was  at  first  un- 
reasonably vexed. 


T 
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My  situation,  however,  had  been  eminently  uncomfortable  almost 
ever  since  Valentine's  return ;  now  it  was  comical  beside. 

The  first  time  I  met  him  after  the  scene  in  the  drawing-room  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  exhausted  himself  with  laughter. 
"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  never  hoped  to  see  this  day  !     There  is  no  • 
misfortune  in  this  world  that  I  could  not  be  consoled  for,  by  the  fun 
of  seeing  Giles  make  a  muff  of  himself — Giles  in  love  ! " 

It  never  was  of  the  slightest  use  being  angry  with  Valentine,  but 
I  felt  that  to  remain  under  his  eyes  any  longer  was  quite  impossible. 

In  the  afternoon  came  what  Valentine  had  predicted.  When  Giles 
found  I  would  go,  he  said  that  to  offer  his  hand  so  soon  was,  he  felt, 
to  give  himself  no  chance  of  its  being  accepted.  I  replied  that  he 
was  right,  and  that  I  could  not  think  of  such  matters  at  present, 
whereupon  he  immediately  did  make  an  offer  in  set  terms,  giving 
much  the  same  reasons  for  this  that  Valentine  had  mentioned.  I  did 
decline  it.  This  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him  at  all ;  he  said  he 
meant  to  tell  Dick  k  Court,  and  perhaps  Miss  Braithwaite,  as  a  great 
secret,  that  he  had  been  refused,  and  then  it  would  become  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  believed  he  must  have  made  this  proposal 
even  if  he  had  not  loved  me. 

'^  And  now,"  he  went  on,  '*  I  ask  you,  as  the  greatest  fiivour  pos- 
sible, to  reflect  seriously  on  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  marriage 
that  I  hope  one  day  to  propose  to  you  again." 
The  disadvantages  %  " 

Yes ;  as  you  remarked  yourself,  the  disadvantages  are  sometimes 
what  reconcile  (they  satisfy,  I  suppose,  the  craving  for  self-sacrifice). 
I  thought  it  was  very  sweet  of  you." 

"  You  have  many  singular  thoughts ;  but  I  had  better  hear  the 
disadvantages." 

<'  There's  my  temper,-«*I  am  afraid  my  temper  is  sometimes  rather 
stormy." 

"  Is  it  1  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  call  that  a  disadvantage,  not  an 
attractive  one  at  least.  I  do  not  like  a  man  to  be  so  tame  that  he 
cannot  fire  up  on  any  occasion  whatever." 

"  Then  I  am  so  ugly."  S 

"  You  don't  think  so  yourselfl" 

**  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  self-<3onceit  of  man." 

"  And  nobody  else  does ! " 

"  That  shows  nobody  eMs  bad  taste." 

"  And  I  don't." 

"  You  don't  1 1  understood  that  you  did,  and  I  have  been  hideously 
ugly  ever  since." 

"  All  this  is  because  I  once  said  that  portrait  of  you  was 
flattered." 

"  Yes,  that  blue^yed  muff,  as  Emily  called  it ;  nobody  but  thj  dear 
old  man  could  bear  the  sight  of  it." 


I 
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"  If  yovi  cauuot  think  of  any  better  disadyantagcs  than 
these " 

"  You.  will  be  obliged  to  point  them  out  yourself  1  but  I  can. 
There  is  my  having  no  profession." 
-  "  That  is  one,  I  confess ;  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass." 

"  It  came  first  from  my  mother  and  Mr.  Mortimer  being  so  de- 
sirous that  I  should  take  orders.  I  did  not  feel  that  '  call '  which 
the  English  office  makes  indispensable,  and  I  knew  very  well  that 
my  mind  was  too  active  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  steady  fixed  routine  of 
a  clergyman's  Ufe,  with  little  chance  of  roving.  So  they  sent  me  to 
travel,  while,  as  they  thought,  I  made  up  my  mind.  Then  it  came 
secondly  from  my  having,  as  soon  as  I  was  of  age,  about  eight  hun^ 
dred  a  year,  and  discovering  that  if  my  time  was  given  in  addition  to 
that  money,  and  I  bought  bits  of  land  here  and  there,  I  could  help 
people  over  to  them.  As  l6ng  as  I  remained  unmarried  I 'expected  to 
make  a  regular  occupation  of  that." 

^*  Surely  you  cannot  have  settled  all  those  people  that  I  know  of 
with  eight  hundred  a  year.  How  little  my  uncle  has  effected  in  the 
world  with  almost  seven  thousand ! " 

'^  Some  few  things  that  I  have  written  have  brought  in  money  also, 
but  while  Mr.  Mortimer  ^ved  I  had  no  more  income ;  now  it  is  about 
doubled." 

''Is  it  too  late  then  to  have  some  regular  occupation  or  pro- 
fession 1 " 

"  Certainly  not,  thd  thing  is  half  arranged  already.  I  found  I 
must  have  regular  work  when  coming  home  after  rushing  about  the 
world  on  purpose  to  forget  you ;  I  thought  I  had  managed  to  do  it  to 
a  great  degree,  and  was  undeceived  by  being  with  you  for  a  fen^  days. 
You  are  afraid  of  cows,  you  know — cows  with  long  horns.  I  was  de- 
spicably near  betraying  myself  when  I  had  to  remain  and  take  care 
of  you  then.  If  I  had — —  How  strange  it  was  of  Valentine  to  say 
those  words  to  me  yesterday ! — I  think  they  were  true." 

I  felt  that  they  had  been  true ;  it  was  security  that  had  made 
him  neglectful,  and  this  he  never  would  have  had  if  he  could  have 
known  of  his  formidable  rival. 

Giles  went  on,  '^  Sometimes  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  rii^  I 
gave  you." 

"  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  told  Valentine  that*  you  had 
given  me  a  ring  for  a  remembvanoe  when  first  we  were  acqtiainted. 
I  thought  also  that  he  told  you  everything.  So  when  we  were  en- 
gaged I  wished  him  to  know  this,  that  he  might  think  nothing  of 
it,  and  you  that  you  might  not  think  I  carelessly  neglected  to 
wear  it." 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  itf" 

"  Yes,  we  lay  at  anchor  in  a  lovely  little  cove,  and  they  were  taking 
in  water.     I  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  looking  at  the  superb 
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pale  cliffS;  like  shafts  of  cinnamon,  and  at  the  clear  blue  water,  so 
deep,  yet  showing  the  wonderful  sea  flowers,  the  pink  and  orange 
anemones,  spreading  below.  I  had  on  a  chain,  and  a  locket  hanging 
to  it,  with  a  little  piece  of  ray  mother's  hair  within,  and  that  ring. 
And  as  I  looked  down  and  do^vn,  and  saw  the  swaying  of  the  long 
leaves  of  dulse,  the  chain  slipped  from  my  neck,  flashed  like  a  gold 
snake  into  the  water,  and  seemed  to  eddy  down  under  layers  of  the 
weed.  The  people  spent  two  days  in  trying  to  find  it ;  such  won- 
derful creatiures  and  plants  and  shells  came  up  by  drags  in  buckets, 
but  not  my  locket  and  my  ring.  No  wonder,  for  it  was  below  the 
tide  line,  and  the  water  was  forty  feet  deep.  This  was  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  It  was  the  only  morsel  of  our  mother's  hair  that 
we  had.  Tom  made  a  dot  on  the  chart,  to  show  the  exact  latitude 
and  longitude  where  these  treasures  went  down." 

"  Valentine  never  told  me  that." 

I  was  working  in  the  morning  room  while  we  talked  thus.  He 
presently  began  to  speak  of  the  Mompessons;  two  or  three  tears 
had  dropped  on  my  hand,  for  his  manner,  so  gentle  and  easy,  and 
his  face,  so  full  of  hope  and  happiness,  touched  me  more  now  than 
any  sorrow  of  my  own  \  but  he  loved  far  too  much.  I  could  not 
answer  this  love,  and  I  wanted, — I  knew  I  wanted,  to  get  away  from 
him,  and  rest.  I  could  not  say  anything  so  unkind,  but  I  did  say 
how  much  I  wanted  Tom,  and  asked  him  to  try  if  he  could  not  bo 
a  brother  to  me.  He  answered,  "  We  have  caused  you  nothing  but 
misery,  both  Valentine  and  I." 

"  Have  you  1 " 

"  But  you  do  not  want  to  forget  % " 

"  No ;  and  if  I  would,  I  could  forget  nothing." 

"  For  the  sake  of  which  brother,  then,  Dorothea,  are  you  content 
to  remember  the  other  ] " 

"  I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as  you  think,  nor  so  imdiscei*ning.  I  am 
not  willing  to  forget  you  on  any  terms — on  any  terms  whatever." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  venture  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion more.  Have  you  any  wish  that  you  could  care  more  for  me — 
should  you  be  glad  to  love  me  if  you  could  1 " 

Perhaps  that  was .  a  singular  question  to  ask ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  was  a  question  that  I  found  suitable,  and  to  which  I  eould 
answer  fmnkly,  "  Yes." 

"  Then,"  he  answered,  gravely  and  gently,  "  I  will  teach  you  to 
love  me,  my  sweet,  if  you  will  let  me." 

Our  circumstances  were  most  peculiar.  I  felt  it,  and  was  never 
equal  to  the  making  of  philosophical  reflections  ;  I  am  not  equal  to 
that  sort  of  thing  now  ;  but  I  know  that  when  I  heard  those  words  I 
was  exceedingly  glad — very  much  comforted.  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
over  self-esteem  in  them, — nothing  but  a  confidence  not  at  all  mis- 
placed. 
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Saturday  came  j  I  had  a  ten-or  upon  me  of  leave-takiug.  Not 
even  the  seiTants  could  I  think  of  speaking  to,  or  shaking  hands 
with,  without  alarm.  As  to  Valentine,  it  made  me  nervous  to  think 
what  I  could  say  to  him.  Emily  found  this  out,  and  Giles  knew  it 
by  instinct.  Soon  after  breakfast  they  got  me  to  put  my  out-of-door 
dress  on,  and  step  into  the  garden  with  them.  A  few  primroses  were 
in  flower  already,  and  the  snowdrops.  When  we  had  reached  the 
wood,  Emily  retired^  Sister  and  Liz  soon  came  up,  stood  talking  a 
few  minutes,  then  they  found  occasion  to  kiss  me,  and  went  away. 

"  We  are  not  going  back  into  the  house  any  more,"  said  Giles  ; 
*'  the  carriage  will  come  in  about  an  hour  to  the  comer  of  the  wood, 
Emily  in  it." 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  think  of  this  1 — how  considerate  you  all 
are!" 

He  brought  me  up  the  slope  to  that  little  one-roomed  cottage  where 
I  had  spent  such  a  bitter  morning.  The  sun  was  warm  upon  its  small 
casement.  I  went  in,  and  saw  again  the  wicker  couch,  and  the  white 
embers  as  we  had  left  them.  And  then,  just  as  Valentine  had  done 
long  ago  in  the  railway  carriage,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  kiss.  I 
replied, — 

"  You  promised  to  teach  me  to  love  you.  If  I  can  leam,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  that." 

Thereupon,  drawing  nearer,  he  immediately  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me  on  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  first  sensation  of  astonish- 
ment over,  I  released  myself  from  him  (as  soon  as  he  would  let  me), 
and  exclaimed,  involuntarily, — 

"  Valentine  told  you  that  he  never  did  anything  of  tJuit  kind." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  never  saw  your  sweet  fiice  cover  itself  with  such 
blushes,"  he  answered,  with  a  low  laugh  of  heartfelt  amusement. 
"But  that  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance;  I  wonder  how  it 
happened." 

I  replied,  "It  happened  partly  because  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  allowing  this." 

"  How  did  you  prevent  it  ]  "  he  inquired,  as  he  pulled  the  couch 
forward  for  me  to  sit  on. 

"  I  made  a  compact  with  him  at  first.  I  said  he  was  not  to  be 
absurd."- 

"  You  did !  but  sit  down,  my  Margarita,  my  pearl,  and  tell  me 
about  this.     You  know  it  is  my  last  day  with  you." 

He  had  pushed  the  couch  into  a  sunny  place,  then  he  brought  a 
long  piece  of  matting,  by  way  of  a  carpet  for  me,  and  chose  to  kneel 
on  it,  with  his  elbow  on  the  seat  of  the  couch,  and  look  up.  Some- 
thing of  the  beauty  I  had  seen  when  we  two  watched  for  Valentine  in 
the  night  had  dawned  upon  his  face.  That  strange  fancy  about  a 
loveliness  and  sweetness  which  his  own  heart  supplied  made  him  look 
as  if  he  had  got  up  into  some  higher  and  happier  sphere.     There  was 
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nothing  for  it  but  either  to  weep  or  to  rally  my  spirit«  and  laugh.     I 
chose  the  latter,  and  said,-^ 

"  I  shall  not  say  another  word  till  you  get  up." 

"  Why  not  ? — ^why  should  I  not  be  here  1  '*  he  answered,  and 
laughed  also. 

"  Because — partly  because  I  do  not  care  to  see  you  make  yourself 
ridiculous." 

"  What !  are  you  sensitive  about  my  making  myself  ridiculous  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

^'  A  pleasant  hearing ;  but  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  this 
fashion  is  natural  to  mankind.  How  charming  it  is  to  me  to  see  you 
blush  !     Do  tell  me  about  that  compact." 

"  I  shall  not  say  another  word  till  you  rise  and  sit  on  the  chair." 

"  This  sofa  will  do  as  well ;  I  may  sit  beside  you.  Valentine  never 
once  kissed  vou  !     What  could  he  mean  by  it  %  " 

This  was  not  by  any  means  the  view  I  had  intended  him  to  take  of 
Valentine's  conduct ;  but  I  had  declined  his  homage,  and  I  was  to  be 
rallied  instead. 

'*  I  said  to  vou  that  I  should  not  have  chosen  to  allow  it,"  I 
replied. 

"  Sweet  little  peremptory  voice !  Valentine  knew  what  ho  was 
about  when  he  told  me  that ;  and  all  this  talk,  too,  is  like  enchanted 
English — it  floats  over  to  me  with  a  comforting  charm.  This  is  a 
delightful  hour. — Margarita  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  Considering  how  badly  that  plan  answered,  I  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  follow  it.  I  must  look  on  his  conduct  in  that  particidar 
as  a  warning.". 

^'  He  did  not  say  I  had  never  kissed  him.  I  did  once,  because  it 
was  necessary." 

"  Necessary  ! — you  are  a  strange  creature — strange  as  sweet  Tell 
me  why  it  was  necessary." 

I  told  him,  and  he  pondered  over  the  little  narrative  for  awhile, 
saying,— 

•  "He  had  told  me  several  times  before  that  day  that  he  knew  you 
loved  him.  I  treated  it  with  scorn  always.  That  day  I  went  and 
fetched  him  home,  and  told  him  he  was  right.  Well,  this  is  some- 
thing like  a  confidence  on  your  part — people  only  talk  confidentially 
to  those  whom  they  trust." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  like  ] " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  talk  'so  to  Valentino  when  first  you  and  ho  were 
friends  1 "  • 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  and  look  so  delightftiUy  shy  1     I  have  never 


of  me." 

"  Yea  ;  I  wondared  at  that.     I  asked  you  to  pray  for  me." 

"  And  how  cotild  I  do  it  t  I  could  not  send  up  such  a  lie  to  heaveu. 
I  could  Dot  pray  at  all  in  your  hearing  without  gross  hypocrisy, 
when  I  knew  that,  even  with  no  hope  on  my  own  account,  I  found 
the  failure  of  that  marriage  ituoh  a  respite- — euch  a  reprieve." 

"  As  you  could  not  do  that,  you  are  going  to  grant  me  a  fevour 
now  1 "  , 

"  Yes,  I  am— what  is  iti  " 

"  You  are  going  to  try  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  see  through  tlio 
glamour  with  which  you  have  invested  me — all  this  beauty  and 
BweetnesB  that  you  have  invented  yourself!  I  should  prefer  that  you 
would  see  me  as  I  am — with  such  good  qualities  as  I  have,  and  not 
these." 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered. 

And  folding  his  arms,  as  it  seemed  between  joke  and  earnest,  he 
began  to  look'  at  me  quietly  and"  attentively.  I  soon  found  that  I  had 
done  no  good  by  this  request  of  mine.  Moreover,  looking  at  him  from 
time  to  time,  it  seemed,  strangely  enough,  that  his  whole  &ce  and 
figure,  his  voice  and  his  words,  were  fast  acquiring  a  beauty  and  an 
interest  that  I  had  never  found  in  them  before. 

"  But  these  good  qualities  that  you  really  have,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"may  I  hear  what  they  are,  my  pearl  1  What  ia  your  'favourite 
virtue '  1     TeU  me,  that  I  may  admire  and  cherish  it." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered ;  "  lest  when  you  find  out  your  mistake, 
you  should  underestimate  me  for  a  change.  I  can  be  docile  and 
faithful,  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  my  requirements,  and  I  never 

He  looked  at  me. 

"  These  shall  be  added,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I  will,  since  you  wish  it, 
try  to  feign  you  other  than  you  are.  In  return,  I  ask  you  what  you 
think  you  should  feel  in  my  place!" 

"  How  can  I  tell  1  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  without  illusions  aa 
regards  Margarita." 

"  Ah  !  you  laugh."  Then  changing  his  manner,  "  You  are  vory 
fond  of  little  children  t  " 

"  Yes,  I  love  them." 

"  Can  yoii  feign  yourself  in  the  place  of  some  poor  woman,  who, 
being  in  prison,  sees  her  child  outside,  and  hears  it  cry,  in  another 
woman's  arms )  Do  you  think  that  hers  would  acha  for  it,  especially  if 
that  other  neglected  it,  starved  it — was  cruel )  Can  you  feign  your- 
self in  the  place  of  such  a  woman  )  If  you  can,  how  would  you  feel 
in  the  place  of  a  man  whose  dearest  object  in  life  had  eluded  his  grasp 
before  he  had  felt  the  comforts  of  expression  and  avowal )  Think  how 
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impatience,  and  i*egret;  and  long  restraint  would  wound  and  wear 
him.  Can  you  tell  how  such  a  man  would  feel  if  he  saw  the  blessing 
that  his  nature  craved  for  carelessly  used  or  roughly  hurt  by  its 
owner  %  If  you  can,  then  do  you  also  think  that,  when  as  through 
some  blissful  enchantment,  contrary  to  all  sober  hope,  he  found  this 
being  that  he  loved  flung  away,  and  lying  on  his  breast,  he  would 
weary  of  holding  her  there  %  or  would  he  find  in  her  a  long  consola- 
tion—a once-forbidden  thing  made  holy  and  right  for  him  ?  Would 
he  comfort  her  for  what  she  had  lost — would  he  be  patient  with  her 
regrets  for  the  past  %  Tell  me  whether  he  would,  and  -whether  you 
can  sympathise  with  him." 

Silence  then  ;  and  soon  after,  the  grating  of  the  carriage-wheels  at 
the  comer  of  the  wood.  We  went  together  to  it,  and  so  on  to  the 
station.  Emily  was  within.  St.  George  and  I  were  both  absolutely 
silent,  and  when  he  had  put  us  into  the  carriage  to  go  on  together  to 
the  junction,  where  we  were  to  meet  Mr.  Mompesson,  he  took  leave  of 
me  with  scarcely  a  word. 

That  same  evening  I  entered  my  new  home.  Such  a  quiet,  pleasant 
home,  such  a  comfortable,  easy,  an^  indulgent  hostess,  and  such  an 
affectionate  host !  There  was  nothing  to  do,  and  I  entered  on  a  will- 
ing course  of  idleness  which  it  still  surprises  me  to  think  of.  Nature 
is  evidently  sometimes  in  need  of  repose  :  my  nature  certainly  wanted 
it,  and  I  used  to  lie  on  the  sofa  for  hours  in  the  gay  little  drawing- 
room,  reading  some  book  that  amused  me,  or  doing  a  piec0  of  fancy 
work.  Also  I  had  a  letter — a  remarkably  long  letter — which  1  often 
read  over ;  the  only  real  love-letter  I  ever  received.  It  was  put  into 
my  hand  at  the  station,  and,  being  written  in  a  clear,  roimd  hand, 
was  easy  to  read,  wonderful  to  ponder  on,  and  very  convincing,  as 
well  as  comforting. 

I  had  pictured  to  myself  that  I  should  be  so  useful  in  the  house — 
act  like  a  daughter,  save  trouble  to  my  kind  hostess,  and  read  aloud 
in  the  evening  to  my  old  friend.  Nothiijg  of  the  sort  happened. 
Mrs.  Mompesson  had  lately  lost  her  two  elder  children  by  fever,  the 
other  two  were  delicate,  and  were  kept  very  much  in  one  tempera- 
ture. I  used  to  pity  them  sometimes,  and  go  into  their  nice  airy 
niu^ery  to  tell  them  stories,  when  the  day  was  not  fine  enough  for 
them  to  go  out-of-doors  \  but  beyond  this,  and  doing  a  little  needle- 
work for  Mrs.  Mompesson,  I  do  not  think  I  undertook  any  kind  of  use- 
ful occupatiouj  and  I  soon  perceived  that  no  species  of  exertion  was 
required  of  me. 

The  only  day  of  the  week  when  I  felt  restless  was  Tuesday,  because 
then  I  always  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brandon.  It  was  not  a  love 
letter — so  he  always  said — ^for  I  had  made  an  agreement  with  him 
that  he  was  to  write  in  a  brotherly  fashion,  and  try  to  be  reasonable. 

These  letters  were  very  interesting — ^very  amusing  to  me,  and  a 
great  resource ;   but  the  better  I  liked  them  the  harder  it  was  to 
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answer.  This  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  evidently  betrayed 
to  him  the  fact  that  absence  was  obliterating  that  intimate  ease  which 
we  had  begun  to  feel  in  one  another's  society.  I  began  to  feel  afraid 
of  him,  and  my  letters  through  Februaryand  March  grew  shorter  and 
more  reserved  constantly. 

But  the  second  week  in  March  saw  me  suddenly — ahnost  in  one 
day — quite  well,  perfectly  active,  and  as  strong  as  ever.  The  sofp, 
was  intolerable ;  I  began  to  teach  the  children,  take  long  walks  with 
them,  and  wonder  why  it  was  that  I  had  been  so  inert  I  began  also 
to  copy  out  Mr.  Mompesson's  sermons  for  him  in  a  clear  hand.  This 
was  a  duty  that  his  wife  had  long  performed,  but  she  was  very  glad 
to  hand  it  over  to  me ;  and  it  was  soon  made  more  interesting  by  his 
dictating  them  to  me,  in  the  evening,  instead  of  composing  them  in 
his  study  and  giving  me  the  manuscript.  His  sight  was  not  good,  and 
his  hand-writing  being  small,  he  could  not  read  it  in  the  pulpit. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  there  was  no  letter.  The  perver- 
sity of  human  nature  being  very  great,  I  was  disappointed.  Still,  I 
thought  it  must  be  because  Giles  would  shortly  appear,  and  I  went 
out  into  the  landslip,  and  walked  with  the  children  among  the  green 
trees,  all  delicate  with  their  freshly-opening  leafage. 

As  I  walked  on  the  narrow  pathway,  lost  in  pleasant  thoughts,  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  not  looked  at,  stepped  aside  to  let  me  pass  ; 
and  when  I  moved  carelessly  by,  a  delightful  voice  said  "  Dorothea ! " 
I  looked  up  at  him 

No  pretence  of  shyness  could  survive  such  an  unpremeditated  meet- 
ing. Before  there  was  time  to  consider,  he  had  ezprel^Bed  his  delight 
at  meeting  me,  and  I  had  shown  him  my  delight  at  seeing  him  again. 

We  turned  back,  and  walked  homewards  with  the  children.  There 
was  always  an  early  dinner,  but  if  Mrs.  Mompesson  had  not  expected 
a  guest  that  day  I  felt  that  I  was  very  much  mistaken  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Mompesson  had  not  put  on  his  best  coat,  and  otherwise  furbished  him- 
self up,  I  felt  that  my  eyes  deceived  me. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  we  left  the  dining-room;  then 
Giles  said  he  had  brought  some  papers  to  be  signed.  He  had  been 
made  my  trustee  under  the  Carriage  settlement  which  never  was 
completed,  and  my  uncle  now  wanted  to  take  back  some  property  that 
had  been  made  over  to  him  for  my  benefit. 

I  think  this  was  the  account  he  gave  of  his  errand,  and  he  went 
away,  telling  me  he  should  return  in  the  evening.  It  was  warm  and 
fine  ;  the  French  window  was  open,  and  I  was  sitting  by  it  when,  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  I  saw  him  returning.  He  seemed  unwilling 
to  startle  me,  and  did  not.  enter  till  I  spoke.  What  a  little  while  it 
was  since  ho  had  read  me  Valentine's  letter !  Yet  I  was  not  now 
ashamed  to  feel  that  my  heart  had  turned  to  him,  and  in  my  silent 
thoughts  I  vowed  him  a  life-long  fealty,  and  gave  him  my  love  and 
allegiance  for  evermore. 

VOL.  XI.  X   X 
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Finding  tliat  he  did  not  speak,  but  stood  looking  at  me,'as  the'moon 
pushed  up  a  little  rim  from  the  sea,  and  shone  on  us  with  a  yellow 
feeble  light,  I  mentioned  Valentine  for  the  first  time,  and  asked 
about  his  affairs.  He  answered,  **  I  said  to  you  this  moming'that  I 
had  come  on  business ;  I  meant  to  have  unfolded  it  all,  but  changed 
my  mind.  It  concerns  Valentine.  It  is  his^h  time  that  he  should 
think  of  sailing." 

"  And  Lucy  1 " 

"  I  have  seen  Lucy  again." 

"  She  will  sail  too  1 " 

"  That  depends." 

'*  On  what  does  it  depend,  and  on  who}i  ?  " 

"  On  you." 

"  But  I  gave  my  full  consent  long  agi>,  and  I  wrote  to  her  ;  what 
more  can  I  do  ] " 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  She  cannot  make  up  her  mind  that  she 
shall  not  wrong  you  by  such  a  marriage." 

"  I  can  but  assure  her  that  it  is  not  so." 

"  She  is  not  easy  to  persuade.  She  is  thoughtful,  and  I  like  'and 
admire  her.  She  would  improve  and  elevate  .Valentine,  and  I  sup- 
pose she  loves  him." 

"  And  you  believe  that  he  really  loves  her  ] " 

"  Yes,  heartily." 

"  And  he  must  not  risk  another  winter  in  England  1 " 

"  No ;  and  I  promised  you  that  I  would  promote  their  marriage. 
She  did  indeed  suggest  a  proof  of  your  contentedly  resigning  Valen- 
tine that  it  waa  possible  you  might  one  day  give.  She  said  that  it 
would  be  enough,  and  I  considered  that  her  words  gave  me  a  right  to 
invade  your  quietude  before  the  time  you  had  mentioned.  The  real 
proof  of  Valentine^s  being  free  would  be  your  becoming  engaged  to 
another  man." 

As  he  said  no  more,  I  presently  observed,  with  a  certain  demure - 
neas,  that  I  thought  such  a  proof  ought  to  satisfy  any  woman. 

"  What  may  I  say  to  her  ] "  he  asked. 

"  Unless  you  can  think  of  a  more  appropriate  answer,  you  may  feay 
that  (entirely,  of  course,  for  her  sake)  I  will  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itself  of  obliging  her." 

I  could  hardly  believe  it,  when,  an  hour  after  this,  the  candles 
coming  in,  I  took  occasion  to  look  at  the  pearl  ring  that  I  had  got  on 
my  finger.  It  had  seemed  natural  enough  while  we  were  alone 
together  that  I  should  be  engaged  again,  and  I  felt  that  the  kind  of 
deference  which  was  habitual  with  him  gave  him  power  and  mastery 
far  more  than  any  of  his  reasons  and  persuasions,  more  indeed  than 
anything  but  the  love  itself  which  now  he  had  scarcely  skill  either  to 
conceal  or  to  express. 

Considering  that  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  jealous  now  and  then. 
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a  little  unreasonably  vexed  when  it  occuiTed  to  him  that  I  had  lately 
been  quite  willing  to  many  someone  else,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  me  that  just  at  first  we  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  Letters 
to  write  to  Anne  Molton,  letting  her  know  what  of  my  possessions  she 
was  to  send  me  home,  what  she  might  keep  for  herself,  and  what  was 
to  be  the  prop^y  of  Mrs.  Valentine  Mortimer ;  letters  to  my  uncle 
and  to  Tom,  these  latter  being  copied  and  sent  to  throe  different 
ports  as  their  best  chance  of  being  received. 

Then  I  wrote  to  Lucy  and  to  Lucy's  mother,  and  St.  George  super- 
intended, making  suggestions  now  and  then,  which  I  copied  in ;  and  so 
when  we  read  the  letters  aloud  afterwards,  we  discovered  that  the 
grammar  was  confused,  and  that  firesh  letters  must  be  undertaken. 
He  also  wrote  to  Valentine  several  times,  setting  forth  his  views  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  line  of  action  for  him  to  take,  but  in 
these  last  a  feminine  instinct  warned  me  to  show  as  little  interest  as 
possible. 

I  had  presently  shoals  of  letters  from  the  family,  full  of  love  and 
congratulations  ;  Dick  a  Court  also,  as  hoping  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
familv,  wrote  and  delivered  his  soul  of  various  earnest  reflections  on 
life,  and  love,  and  duty.  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  answer  this 
effusion  from  my  future  husband's  future  step-brother-in-law.  Giles, 
however,  read  it,  and  said  Dick  was  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  that  next 
to  commanding  intellect  he  thought  there  was  nothing  so  attractive 
as  honest  and  sober  dulness.  So  I  answered  it  in  the  light  of  that 
opinion,  and  began  to  shar  e  it. 

Sometimes  Giles  had  to  go  away  for  a  few  days.  I  should  have 
been  almost  perfectly  happy  when  we  were  together  but  for  his  now 
and  then  choosing  to  talk  of  marriage.  I  was  nervous  still  about 
this,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  ever  should  be 
married.  I  would  not  hear  of  such  things  as  bridesmaids,  a  cake, 
wedding  guests,  wedding  presents.  I  soon  brought  Giles  to  agree 
that  none  of  these  alarming  adjuncts  should  come  near  me. 

Though  I  had  no  intention  of  hunying  my  own  wedding,  I  consi- 
dered Lucy  and  Lucy's  mother  were  very  unreasonably  slow  in  making 
up  their  minds,  and  the  more  delicate  Valentine  became,  the  more 
tardy  they  were  in  fixing  a  day.  Mrs.  Mompesson  seemed  to  think 
this  very  natural,  and  one  morning,  being  called  to  our  counsel  by 
Giles,  I  observed  her  looking  so  very  grave  over  one  of  Mrs.  Nelson's 
letters,  that  I  begged  her  to  tell  us  what  she  thought  of  it. 

She  thought  it  seemed  uncommonly  like  breaking  the  whole  thirg 
off — "  they  were  both  very  young — their  means  were  not  large — ^1i"b 
health  was  so  delicate, — but  she  would  consult  her  brother-in-lav-, 
and  had  no  doubt  he  would  agree  with  her  to  allow  it." 

I  was  very  much  vexed  with  Mrs.  Nelson,  not  only  for  pot  r 
Valentine's  sake,  but  because  anything  which  seemed  to  threaten 
uncertainty  as  to  his  prospects  made  me  feel  that  St.  George  was 
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inclined  to  be  jealous  still.  I  was  sometimes  quite  hurt,  and  often  a 
little  displeased,  that  he  could  dare  to  be  jealous ;  but  I  would  not 
venture  to  say  anything  on  the  subject.  I  wanted  to  ignore  the 
feeling  altogether,  till  I  should  have  made  him  quite  forget  that  he 
had  ever  entertained  it. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  new  papers  and  paint, 
with  certain  renewings  of  carpets  and  hangings,  were  in  progress  at 
Wigfield.  I  mentioned  to  Giles  that  it  was  early  days  to  think  of 
these  things  yet  with  any  reference  to  me,  and  he  replied,  much  as 
Valentine  had  done,  only  with  gentlemanlike  deference,  that  '^  time 
would  show."  He  thought  it  behoved  him,  he  remarked,  to  have 
his  house  ready  at  any  time,  as  ours  was  not  like  an  ordinary  engage- 
ment. 

"  In  what  respect  1 "  I  asked. 

No  preparations  were  needed — no  guests  were  to  attend.  My 
tf'oiuseau,  filling  many  boxes,  was  already  at  Wigfield.  We  had  no 
one  to  consult ;  it  was  evident  that  I  could  be  married  whenever  I 
pleased.  "  As  to  the  settle;aient8,"  he  went  on,  "  I  told  your  uncle  what 
I  possessed  when  first  I  hoped  to  win  you,  and  he  said  then  what  he 
should  wish  me  to  settle  on  you." 

On  the  afternoon  when  he  talked  thus,  he  was  going  away,  partly 
to  superintend  some  alterations  at  Wigfield,  and  partly  to  consult 
with  Dick,  who,  having  come  into  about  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
thought,  with  the  1000^.  that  Liz  was  to  have,  and  his  curacy,  that 
they  might  set  up  housekeeping,  and  as  Sister  said  they  could  not, 
and  Emily  was  indignant  at  the  very  idea,  Dick  wanted  to  go 
abroad,  get  a  chaplaincy  somewhere  in  India,  or  go  to  Australia. 

I  felt  very  sorry  for  them  all  when  I  got  St.  George's  first  letter.  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  now  distinctly  proposed  that  the  young  people  should 
wait  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  hoped  Valentine's 
health  would  be  restored.  Lucy  had  consented  with  as  much  docility, 
and  it  seemed  as  much  contentment,  as  if  Valentine's  life,  health, 
and  love  were  all  secured  to  her  by  special  contract  with  heaven. 
Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a  fury — he  had  been  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  whole  thing  depended  on  me ;  he  was  incensed  with 
Mrs.  Nelson,  deeply  hurt  with  Lucy,  and  the  summer  weather 
having  now  come  on  and  brought  his  summer  health  with  it,  he  desired 
to  go  and  show  himself  at  once  at  Derby ;  but  this  Mrs.  Nelson  de- 
clined :  he  was  to  wait  awhile.  All  this  was  detailed  to  me  by  Giles 
and  Mrs.  Henfrcy  by  letter,  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  his  health 
was  what  really  alarmed  Mrs.  Nelson,  for  she  had  not  shown  any 
remarkable  delicacy  about  appropriating  him  on  my  accoimt;  all 
this  had  come  from  the  daughter. 

I  wrote  to  Giles  begging  that  he  would  exhort  Valentine  to 
patience,  and  also  to  importunity.  In  the  meantime  I  took  every- 
thing very  easily  myself,  and  when  Giles  came  back  and  declared 


would  BO  cover  tiim  with  ridicule ;  besides,  he  loved  Lucy,  and  she 
was  Buppoaed  to  love  him. 

Giles  took  me  out  for  a  walk,  and  presently,  as  we  sat  on  a  lovely 
grass  slope,  looking  out  to  sea,  ho  began  to  ask  mo  to  fix  the  time  for 
our  wedding,  I  begged  h'f"  to  leave  it  for  a  time.  I  could  not 
believe  that  it  would  really  take  place,  aad  wanted  to  rest  in  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  present ;  but  this  view  he  did  not  share, 
and  at  last  I  proposed  a  day — a  distant  one  certainly — and  he  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  I  asked  him  what  his  own  views  were. 
He  replied,  laughing,  that  he  thought  next  Wednesday  would  be  a 
good  day, 

"Neit  Wednesday!"  I  exclaimed  in  amazement;  "why  this  is 
Thursday !" 

But  there  was  no  preparation  needed,  he  replied  ;  and  the 
lovely  white  dress  that  I  had  on  would  surely  do  to  be  married  in. 
Wednesday  had  always  been  his  favourite  day  ;  he  should  like  to  be 
married  on  a  Wednesday. 

I  was  so  surprised  at  him,  that,  instead  of  answering,  I  began  to 
look  at  my  white  piqu^  gown,  and  he,  choosing  to  consider  that  I 
was  yielding  to  his  arguments,  began  to  press  me  further,  till,  be- 
coming extremely  nervous,  I  begged  him  to  desist,  and  confessed  how 
uomplctely  the  notion  had  takea  possession  of  my  mind  that  some-  ' 
thing  (I  could  not  shape  to  myself  any  idea  what)  would  certainly 
intervene  to  prevent  the  marriage.  It  was  the  only  remnant  of  the 
terror  and  suspense  I  had  gone  through,  and  when  ho  reasoned  with 
me  it  became  more  vivid,  till  at  last  ho  asked  what  I  could  possibly 
suppose  would  intervene.  It  must  be  a  presentiment  of  death,  he 
remarked— nothing  else  could  part  us.  No,  it  was  not  death':  I  could 
give  no  account  of  what  it  was.  He  wished  to  pcrsflade  me  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  nervous  fancy — that  the  longer  I  indulged  it  the 
worse  it  would  become. 

What  could  possibly  have  put  it  into  his  head,  I  iuquired,  that 
I  would  bo  married  so  soon  1  Nest  Wednesday,  indeed !  And  though 
he  argued  the  matter  all  the  way  home,  and  laughed  a  good  deal 
over  it,  yet,  as  it  had  been  proposed  only  half  in  earnest,  he  gave  it 
up  with  a  very  good  grace.  But  the  nest  morning,  when  he  came  to 
see  me,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  he  was  out  of  spirits,  so 
much  out  of  spirits,  that  I  really  did  not  like  to  ask  iim  the  reason. 
We  went  to  walk  in  the  landslip,  and  sat  down,  and  then  he  told 
me  what  was  the  matter.  He  had  got  a  letter  from  Valentine  ;  Mrs. 
Nelson  declined  to  make  any  change  as  to  the  two  years  that  he  was 
to  wait ;  he  had  positively  refused  to  wait,  and  she  had  accordingly 
desired  that  he  would  return  her  daughter's  letters,  and  give  up  the 
engagement,  which  he  had  done. 
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I  was  more  than  distui*bed  at  this ;  I  was  eveu  shocked.  That 
Valentine  should  render  himself  ridiculous  and  behave  ill  was 
nothing ;  but  that  Giles  should  condescend  to  be  jealous  of  him  now 
(and  he  made  this  veiy  evident),  was  more  than  I  could  bear ;  and  I 
spoke  to  him  with  an  asperity  that  I  am  sure  astonished  him,  and 
when  he  answered  gently,  I  burst  into  tears. 

This  I  could  not  bear.  "And  he  wants  to  come  down  here," 
said  Giles. 

"  He  shall  not  come,"  I  answered.     "  I  will  not  have  him  here." 

**  Surely,  my  dearest,  you  are  not  afraid  of  seeing  him  again  % " 

Afraid  !  Oh,  how  my  whole  heart  rebelled  against  such  an  idea  I 
But  I  insisted  that  he  should  not  come,  he  was  always  making  some 
mischief  in  what  concerned  me,  there  would  be  no  more  peace  if  he 
appeared  ;  and  being  excessively  hurt  at  seeing  St.  George's  discom- 
fiture, I  declared  that  his  being  annoyed  at  this  matter,  jealous,  and 
distiurbed,  was  almost  cruel  to  mc  ;  it  was  nearly  insulting. 

"  He  shall  not  come,"  I  repeated. 

St.  Geoi^e  answered  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  prevent  it. 
Valentine  had  left  Wigfield,  and  come  witji  the  Walkers  to  London  ; 
they  would  take  lodgings,  and  might  not  write  to  give  him  their 
a(^dress  before  Wednesday.  Valentine  proposed  to  come  on  Thursday. 

Thereupon,  being  destined  to  cure  him  of  his  jealousy  once  and  for 
ever,  but  being  only,  to  my  own  apprehension,  very  soigry  with 
Valentine,  and  feeling  hurt  at  his  distrust  of  my  love,  I  replied,  not 
without  some  of  the  most  passionate  tears  I  had  ever  shed,  and  not 
without  certain  upbraidings  too.  "Very  well,  then,  I  said  I 
would  not  be  married  on  Wednesday — should  not  think  of  such  a 
thing;  but  rather  than  he  should  trouble  my  peace,  and  see  that  you 
condescend  to  be  jealous  of  him — I  will ! "  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  I  said  this  in  a  soi^ewhat  threatening  s][Hrit  against  Valen- 
tine— he  should  find  me  gone  ;  and  as  to  Giles,  I  certainly  meant  it 
to  mark  my  sense  of  his  conduct,  which  was  displeasing  me. 

But  when  I  dried  my  eyes  and  saw  his  face,  when  I  heard  him  say 
that  he  never  would  condescend  to  be  jealous  again  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  when  I  found  that  as  we  walked  home  together  he  was  very 
silent,  and  never  said  a  word  about  Wednesday,  I  could  not  summon 
courage  to  mention  it  either ;  but  while  I  sat  in  my  room  waiting  till 
it  was  dinner-time,  and  considering  whether  he  would  treat  my  words 
as  if  they  had  been  said  without  due  consideration,  Mrs.  Mompesson 
came  in.  "  Love,"  she  said  gently,  "  Mr.  Brandon  wants  you  to  go 
out  fishing  this  afternoon,  but  if  I  buy  the  silk  for  you,  tlie  dress  can 
easily  be  made  by  Wednesday."  This  was  said,  I  was  certain,  at 
St.  George's  instance,  to  discover  whether  I  would  hold  to  what  I  had 
said.  I  sat  a  minute  lost  in  thought,  but  my  good  angel  pleaded 
with  me ;  St.  Geoi^ge  had  gone  through  enough  worry  already,  and 
too  much  about  me.     When  could  there  be  a  more  convenient  time. 
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and  how  could  Valentine  be  kept  from  making  me  uncomfortable  if  he 
came  ?  I  had  determined  as  we  walked  home  to  let  things  be  ;  so  at 
last  I  said  :  "He  always  promised  me  that  I  should  walk  to  church 
through  the  fields.  So,  as  he  is  rather  infatuated  about  a  white 
morning  gown  that  I  have,  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  wear 
that."    Thus  the  thing  was  settled. 

Wg  had  letters  from  New  Zealand  on  Monday,  and  to  my  deep 
delight  and  thankfulness  I  found  that  my  dear  Anne  Molton  would 
never  feel  my  not  coming  to  my  home  there,  as  I  had  feared  :  Anne 
had  met  with  an  excellent  man,  a  missionary,  and  they  had  found 
each  other  so  Avell  suited  that  she  had  married  him. 

It  was  not  till  Tuesday,  the  very  day  before  my  wedding,  that  I 
let  Giles  write  and  tell  them  all  at  Wigfield.  I  also,  as  well  as  he, 
wrote  to  Liz  and  Dick,  and  as  Valentine  was  not  now  to  go  to  New 
Zealand,  we  made  over  that  house  and  everything  in  it  to  them ;  Liz 
was  to  have  it  instead  of  her  portion.  A  right  good  exchange  ;  for 
an  English  clergyman,  as  we  had  good  reason  to  know,  would  be 
a  most  welcome  arrival  in  that  particular  locality,  and  if  he  had  not 
a  church  to  begin  his  ministration  in,  he  would  have  a  bam  on  which 
Giles  had  worked  many  a  day  with  his  own  hands ;  and  Liz  would 
have  a  garden  that  was  the  envy  of  the  colony. 

I  was  very  nervous,  the  days  of  snow  and  silence  all  over  the 
country  during  which  I  had  waited  for  a  wedding  before,  kept  con- 
stantly recurring  to  me  unless  St.  George  was  by,  tind  he  would  not 
allude  to  the  past.  At  last  Wednesday  came.  I  woke,  and  could 
hardly  believe  it.  We  breakfasted  precisely  as  usual ;  then  the  two 
children  and  their  parents  set  oflF  on  foot  to  the  little  quiet  church, 
and  Giles  and  I  followed  over  two  or  three  fields.  We  sat  down  on  a 
grassy  bank,  to  put  on  some  new  gloves.  These  were  not  white, 
however,  and  I,  though  I  wore  a  white  dress,  as  I  usually  did  in  the 
morning,  had  no  other  bridal  array.  I  di(l  not  even  then  believe 
that  all  would  go  well ;  I  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  telegrams  ; 
but  we  rose,  and  he  took  me  on  to  the  church,  a  little  rural  building, 
that  stood  open.  There  I  saw  Mr.  Crayshaw,  who  had  come  from 
London  to  give  me  away,  and  no  one  else'  at  all  but  Mr.  Mompesson 
with  his  white  gown  on,  and  Mrs.  Mompesson  with  the  children. 

The  ceremony  actually  began,  and  I  perceived,  almost  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  we  certainly  were  being  married  after  all !  But,  as  if  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  anything  concerning  me  could  be  done  as 
other  people  do  it,  all  on  a  sudden,  while  Giles  held  my  hand,  a 
thought  seemed  to  flash  straight  out  of  his  heart  into  mine,  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  ring.  I  was  quite  sure  of  it.  He  did  not  even  put 
his  finger  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  a  man  might  have  done  who 
had  bought  one  and  left  it  behind.  There  was  no  ring ;  he  had  for- 
gotten it. 

A  pause. 
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"  Fanny? "  said  Mr.  Mompesson;  and  Mrs.  Mompesson^  with  all  the 
good  will  in  the  world,  and  with  Mr.  Crayshaw  to  help  her,  tried  to 
get  her  ring  off  her  dear  fat  friendly  hand,  and  tried  in  vain. 

Giles  almost  groaned.  He  had  expected  me  to  bo  more  than  com- 
monly nervous.  Now  seemed  some  ground  for  it ;  but  real  and  sheer 
nervousness  often  goes  off  when  there  is  anything  to  be  nervous 
about,  and  I  now  felt  very  much  at  my  ease,  and  whispered  to  Giles 
that  a  ring  would  be  found  somewhere.  So  it  was.  The  clerk  had 
darted  out  of  the  chiu'ch  at  the  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Mompesson's  hand, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  following  a  lovely  fresh-com- 
plexioned  young  woman,  in  a  linen  sun-bonnet,  and  with  a  fat,  crow- 
ing baby  on  her  arm.  She  was  out  of  breath ;  and,  coming  up  to 
Giles  quickly,  she  thrust  out  her  honest  hand,  and  allowed  him  to 
draw  her  ring  off,  and  many  me  with  it.  A  healthy-looking  young 
fellow,  in  a  paper  cap,  which  he  presently  removed,  camo  slouching 
in  after  her,  and  looked  on,  unable  as  it  seemed  to  repress  an  occa- 
sional grin  of  amusement ;  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  they 
followed  us  into  .the  vestiy,  and  we  all  sat  talking  a  little  while,  till 
£ome  rings  were  brought  from  a  shop  for  me,  and  Giles  chose  one, 
and  paid  for  it.     Then  I  felt  that  I  was  Mrs.  Brandon. 

He  returned  the  ring  he  had  used  to  the  young  woman,  but  I  ob- 
served that  she  made  her  husband  put  it  on  for  her  again ;  and,  as 
he  did  so,  he  remarked  to  Giles,  with  a  certain  quaint  complacency, 
that  wives  wanted  humouring,  and  for  his  part — ^he  might  be  wrong,  but 
he  considered  it  was  their  due.  Then,  in  all  good  faith,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  never  repent  what  he  had  that  day  done,  he  set  his 
paper  cap  on  his  head,  and  retired  with  his  family ;  while  we,  having 
taken  leave  of  our  friends,  stepped  out  into  the  fields,  and  departed 
together,  to  begin  our  story. 


THE  END. 
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a  head  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  in  diameter — so  that 
the  coming  comet  must  be  expected  to  extend  far  beyond  the  20,000 
miles  separating  its  track  from  the  earth's.  The  terrible  head  of  the 
comet  would  therefore  envelop  the  earth,  and  either  the  earth  would 
be  dissolved  with  fei^vent  heat,  or  else,  perhaps,  drowned  by  a  second 
flood.  Even  if  the  earth  escaped  either  form  of  destruction,  the 
shock  of  the  collision  would  destroy  every  living  creature  on  her 
surface.  Nay,  gi-anting  even — though  many  were  too  frightened  to 
admit  the  possibility — that  a  comet  is  but  a  thin  luminous  vapour, 
was  it  not  all  but  certain  that  this  vapour,  permeating  our  atmosphere, 
would  asphyxiate  men  and  animals  ? 

Astronomers  were  rather  surprised  at  the  interpretation  put  upon 
their  prediction.     They  were  tolerably  well  assiu-ed  that  the  comet 
would  cross  the  earth's  track  very  nearly  at  the  time  indicated ;  but 
they  had  said  nothing  about  the  earth's  encoimtering  the  comet.     In 
fact,  they  had  announced  that  the  comet  would  at  the  end  of  October 
cross  the  part  of  the  earth's  track  which  she  traverses  at  the  end  of 
Xovember.     The  fears  of  a  collision  were  as  absurd  as  would  be  the 
fears  of  passengers  by  a  certain  train,  who  should  be  in  terror  of  their 
lives  because  another  train  was  to  cross  their  line  at  a  certain  point 
an  hour  before  they  reached   that  point.     But  it  was   useless  for 
astronomers  to  point  out  that  the  intersection  of  two  patlis  did  not 
imply  the  collision   of    bodies  following  those  paths.*    The  alarm 
having  once  been  soimded,  no  reasoning  would  allay  the  fears  of  the 
general  public. 

Nay,  some,  who  understood  that  the  earth  herself  would  not 
come  into  collision  with  the  comet,  were  in  dread  lest  the  earth's 
orbit  should  suffer ! 

"  Even  among  those,"  says  GuiUeniin,  "who  placed  confidence  in 

*  It  is  rather  singular  that  mistakes  should  be  luade  in  a  matter  seemingly  so 
obTioos, — and  not  only  by  the  ignorant,  but  by  weU  educated  persons.  Thus,  in 
one  of  Cooper's  novels  (I  forget  which  at  the  moment^  but  ha^e  an  impression  that  it 
ia  the  ^*  Pathfinder,"—  it  is  one  of  those  in  which  Leatheistockings,  alias  Hawkeye, 
appears  as  a  young  man),  a  shooting  contest  is  elaborately  described,  in.  which  the 
great  feat  of  all  depends  on  precisely  such  a  mistake  aa  was  made  about  the  comet  of 
1832.  The  young  marksman  (not  yet  called  Hawkeye)  succeeds  in  all  the  trials  of 
skill,  until  only  he  and  a  rival  in  the  heroine's  affections  are  left  in  the  contest.  Then 
the  great  trial  is  made.  Two  persons,  standing  some  distance  apart,  throw  each  a 
potato,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  paths  (as  seen  by  the  marksman^  intersect^  and 
the  marksman  is  to  fire  so  as  to  hit  both  potatoes.  The  favoured  lov«r  saoceeds,  but 
the  future  Hawkeye  generously  misses.  Afterwards,  however,  to  show  the  heroine 
that  he  abio  could  have  accomplished  the  impossible  feat,  he  aocompUahas  another. 
He  invites  her  attention  to  two  birds  high  overhead,  and  traveUing  on  converging 
paths ;  and  offers  to  kill  the  two  with  a  single  bullet.  The  birds  obli^ii{^y  consent 
to  this  arrangement^  and  when  their  dead  bodies  fall  at  the  leet  ol  the  oiaideA  she 
recognises  the  generosity  of  the  young  rifleman.  But  not  a  word  ia  said  about  the 
aelf -sacrificing  ingenuity  of  the  birds,  and  the  amaung  skill  whioh  the  pototo-throwers 
must  have  acquired  to  render  the  zifleman's  feat  a  possibitity. 
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liad  also  been  seen  (having  returned  four  times  in  the  interval)  bj 
Pons,  on  November  10,  1805.     On  this  occasion  it  presented  a  some- 
what remarkable  appearance,  its  head  having  an  apparent  diameter 
equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  the  moon's.     On  December  8,  the  astro- 
nomer Olbers  saw  it  without  a  telescope.     From  calculations  made  on 
that  occasion,  some  astronomers  were  led  to  suspect  that  this  comet 
might  be  the  same  which  Montaigne  had  seen  in  1772 ;  but  the  art 
of    calculating  cometic   orbits   had  not  then   been   so   thoroughly 
mastered  as  to  enable   any   mathematicians   to   speak    confidently 
on  this  point.     Indeed,   at  that  time  the  idea  was  very  generall}' 
entertained  that  comets  travel  for  the  most  part  in  orbits  having 
enormous   dimensions.      Only   one   instance — Lexell's    comet — had 
hitherto  been  known  to  the   contrary,   and   there  were   excellent 
reasons  for  regarding  that  instance  as  altogether  exceptional. 

In  1826,  however,  the  comet  was  too  carefully  observed  for  any 
doubts  to  be  further  entertained.  It  was  shown  by  several  eminent 
mathematicians  that  the  comet  has  a  period  of  about  six  years  and 
nine  months.  Santini  and  Damoiseau  assigned  November  27,  1832, 
as  the  date  of  this  domet's  return  to  its  point  of  nearest  approach  to 
the  sun.  Olbers  confirmed  this  result,  showing,  moreover,  that  the 
comet's  course  would  bring  it  within  20,000  miles  of  the  earth's  path. 
Remarking  on  this,  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote,  in  1866,  "The  orbit  of 
this  comet  very  nearly  indeed  intersects  that  of  the  earth  on  the 
place  which  the  earth  occupies  on  or  about  the  30th  of  November. 
If  ever  the  earth  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  comet,  or  to  swallow 
up  one,  it  will  be  on  or  about  that  day  of  the  year.  In  the  yeai* 
1832  we  missed  it  by  a  month.  The  head  of  the  comet  enveloped 
that  point  of  our  orbit ;  but  this  happened  on  the  29  th  of  October, 
so  that  we  escaped  that  time.  Had  a  meeting  taken  place,  from  what 
we  know  of  comets,  it  is  probable  that  no  heum  would  have  hap- 
pened, and  that  nobody  would  have  known  anything  about  it" 

It  is  important  to  notice  how  closely  the  calculations  of  astronomers 
agreed  with  the  observed  event  on  this,  the  first  occasion  of  the 
comet's  return  after  its  orbit  had  been  calculated.  If  it  be  remem- 
bered that  after  1826  the  comet  was  out  of  sight  for  nearly  six  years, 
during  all  which  time  it  was  more  or  less  exposed  to  disturbing 
attractions,  it  will  be  admitted  that  astronomy  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  if  the  comet  had  returned  to  its  point  of  nearest 
approach  to  the  sun,  within  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  of  the  appointed 
time.  But  the  actual  difference  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
time  was  less  than  twelve  hours.  To  illustrate  this  by  a  terrestrial 
instance,  the  case  is  much  as  though  an  express  train  from  Edinburgh 
should  arrive  in  London  within  a  second  of  the  appointed  time — a 
degree  of  accuracy  not  invariably  attained,  though  the  terrestrial 
engineer  has  the  power,  wliich  the  comet  has  not,  of  making  up  for 
lost  time. 
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It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  at  each  return  of  a  comet,  its  course 
can  be  predicted  with  greater  accuracy ;  since  the  error  noticed  at 
any  particular  return  afi^rds  the  means  of  rectifying  former  calcula- 
tions, and  providing  against  similar  error  at  future  returns.  The 
reader  will  presently  see  why  this  point  is  insisted  upon  :  it  is 
essential  to  notice  the  degree  of  mastery  which  astronomers  had 
acquired,  even  so  far  back  as  1832,  over  the  motions  of  this  particular 
comet. 

In  1839  the  comet  returned,  but  was  not  seen,  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  sun  at  the  time  when  the  comet  was  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Throughout  its  passage  near  us,  in  fact,  the  comet  was  lost  to  sight 
in  the  splendour  of  the  sun's  beams. 

At  the  next  return  the  comet  was  detected  very  early, — for  where- 
as it  passed  the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the  sun  on  February  1 1 , 
1846,  it  was  recognised,  precisely  in  its  calculated  place,  on  November 
28,  1845. 

And  now  one  of  the  most  singular  events  recorded  in  the  history  of 
comets  took  place.  In  1846,  "all  seemed,''  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"  to  be  going  on  quietly  and  comfortably,  when,  behold !  suddenly,  on 
the  13th  of  January,  the  comet  split  into  two  distinct  comets !  each  with 
a  head  and  coma  and  a  little  nucleus  of  its  own.  There  is  some  little 
contradiction  about  the  exact  date.  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  of  the  United 
.  States  Observatory  of  Washington,  reported  officially  on  the  15th, 
having  teen  it  double  on  the  Idth;  but  Professor  Wichmann,  who  saw 
it  double  on  the  Ibth,  avers  that  he  had  a  good  view  of  it  on  the  14^A, 
and  remarked  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  comet  from  a  single  became  a  double  one.  What  domestic 
troubles  caused  the  secession  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  the 
two  receded  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  up  to  a  certain 
moderate  distance,  with  some  degree  of  mutual  communication,  and 
a  very  odd  interchange  of  light,^-one  day  one  head  being  brighter, 
and  another  the^other, — ^till  they  seem  to  have  agreed  finally  to  part 
company.  The  oddest  part  of  the  story,  however,  is  yet  to  come. 
The  year  1852  brought  roimd  the  time  for  their  re-appearance,  and 
behold  !  there  they  both  were,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  and  both  visible  in  one  telescope." 

The  oddest  part  of  the  story  had  not  yet  come,  however,  when 
Herschel  wrote  the  above  lines.  But,  before  passing  on  to  relate  the 
fate  of  this  comet,  it  may  be  well  to  correct  a  few  of  the  statements 
in  the  above  passage  (presented  just  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
because  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  more  femiliar 
style  of  science-writing). 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  companion  comets  had  each  a  tail,  as  well 
as  a  head,  coma,  and  nucleus.  Then,  as  the  object  was  passing  out  of 
view  in  1846,  the  two  comets  seemed  to  approach  each  other.  The 
greatest  distance  between  them  was  attained  on  or  about  March  3, 
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1846,  and  amounted  to  about  157,000  mileB.  On  the  return  of  the 
double  comet,  in  1852,  the  distance  had  by  no  means  remained  im- 
changed,  as  Herschel  states,  but  had  increased  to  about  1,250,000 
miles.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  passing,  that  Plantamour,  of 
Crenoa, — the  same  astronomer  to  whom  the  prediction  of  the  world's 
destruction  by  a  comet  on  August  12,  last,  was  mistakenly  assigned, — 
calculated  the  paths  of  both  the  components,  and  the  motions  of 
the  comets  were  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  his  results  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  comets  continued  visible. 

In  1858,  the  comet  probably  returned;  but,  as  in  1839,  the  part  of 
the  heavens  traversed  by  it  was  too  close  to  the  sun's  place  to  permit 
the  comet  to  be  seen.  I  say  that  the  comet  probably  returned ; 
because  we  know  that  in  1852  it  safely  traversed  the  part  of  space 
where  it  had  formerly  divided,  and  passed  from  the  sun's  neighbour- 
hood towards  the  outer  parts  of  its  orbit,  apparently  unscathed.  But 
what  happened  to  the  comet  during  its  passage  past  the  sun  in  1859 
is  not  known.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  in  all  probability  the 
comet  was  then  destroyed  or  dissipated  in  some'  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  same  reason  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
comet  returned  in  1859,  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that,  if  it  passed 
away  again  uninjured,  it  would  have  been  seen  at  the  next  return  or 
in  1866.  But  1866  came;  the  path  of  the  comet  was  assigned; 
astronomers  looked  forward  with  interest  to  its  reappearance,  eager 
to  see  how  far  the  two  component  comets  had  separated  from  each 
other ; — cmd  no  comet  appeared!  Telescopes  of  great  power,  and  of 
exquisite  defining  qualities  swept  the  whole  track  on  which  the  comet 
was  to  have  travelled ;  nor  were  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the 
heavens  left  unexplored ;  but  not  a  trace  of  the  comet  conld  any- 
where be  seen.  There  was  not  the  slightest  room  for  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  by  which  the  path  had  been  predicted. 
Astronomers  were  certain  that  if  imdestroyed  or  undissipated  the 
comet  would  follow  the  assigned  path, — as  certain  as  a  station-master 
woidd  be  that  a  train  would  enter  a  station  along  the  line  of  rails 
assigned  to  it,  unless  some  accident  or  mistake  should  occur.  Now 
comets  do  not  make  mistakes ;  but,  as  we  now  see,  they  axe  not  free 
from  the  risk  of  accidents.  This  comet  had  already  met  with  an 
accident,  being  broken  by  some  mischance  into  two  parts  under  the 
very  eyes  of  astronomers.  Probably  in  1859  it  met  with  ftirther 
misfortunes,  visible  mayhap  to  astronomers  in  Venus  or  Mercury. 
At  any  rate,  something  had  happened  to  the  comet  since  its  retreat 
in  1852.  "  It  is  now,"  wrote  Sir  J.  Herschel  at  the  time  (Feb.  1866), 
"  overdue  !  Its  orbit  has  been  recomputed,  and  an  ephemeris  "  (that 
is,  an  account  of  its  motion  from  hoiu-  to  hour)  "  calculated.  As- 
tronomers have  been  eagerly  looking  out  for  its  reappearance  for  the 
last  two  months,  when,  according  to  all  former  experience,  it  ought  to 
have  been  conspicuously  visible — but  without  success  !  giving  rise  to 
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the  strangest  theories.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  have  fairly  dis- 
appeared, and  that  without  any  such  excuse  as  in  the  case  of  LexclVs, 
viz.,  the  preponderant  attraction  of  some  great  planet.  Can  it  have 
come  into  contact  or  exceedingly  dose  approach  to  some  asteroid  as 
yet  undiscovered ;  or,  peradventure,  pkmged  into,  and  got  bewildered 
among,  the  ring  of  meteorolites,  which  astronomers  more  than 
suspect?"  " 

Both  these  explanations  seem  at  a  first  view  available.  Biela's 
comet  had  a  course  carrying  it  through  the  outskirts  of  the  zone  of 
minor  planets  ;  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  comet 
from  coming  into  collision  with  one  of  these  bodies,  or  else. approach-" 
ing  so  nearly  as  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  and  so  travel  thereafter  on  a 
different  orbit.  But  an  objection  exists  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  does 
not  seem  to  have  noticed.  When  the  comet  retired  in  1852  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  comets,  separated  by  an  intervening  space  of 
about  1,250,000  miles.  Now  it  would  be  a  singular  chance  which 
should  bring  one  of  these  comets  into  collision  with. a  minor  planet, 
or  so  near  as  to  occasion  an  important  disturbance.  But  supposing 
this  to  happen,  then  the  fellow-comet,  not  travelling  in  the  wake  of 
the  first,  but  side  by  side,  would  certainly  have  escaped.  For  it  must 
bo  rememb^ed,  that  although  1,250,000  miles  is  a  very  small 
distance  indeed  by  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  solar 
system,  it  is  an  enormous  distance  compared  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  minor  planets, — some  of  which  have  a  siu*face  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  an  English  county.  The  minor  planet  occasioning  the 
comet's  disturbance  would  presumably^  be  one  of  the  smallest,  since 
it  has  not  yet  been  detected,  and  the  newly  discovered  minor  planets 
are  on  the  average  much  smaller  than  those  first  detected.  Now,  the 
earth  herself  would  have  no  verv  marked  influence  on  a  comet  or 
meteor  passing  her  at  a  distance  of  1,250,000  miles  ;  for  it  is  to  be 
i*cmembered,  that  the  comet  as  well  as  the  earth  have  an  enormously 
rapid  motion,  and  the  disturbing  power  of  the  earth  would  therefore 
only  act  for  a  short  time.  But  a  minor  planet — even  the  largest  of 
the  family, — would  not  have  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  the 
earth's  power  *  to  disturb  a  passing  comet.  At  a  distance  of  200,000 
miles,  a  comet  would  pass  such  an  asteroid  without  any  marked 
disturbance  of  its  motions.  « 

Of  course  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  one  of  the  comets  of 
the  pair  should  have  been  encountered  by  one  minor  planet,  and  the 
other  by  another  ;  but  the  improbability  against  such  a  contingency 

•  It  is  probable  that  the  largest  of  the  minor  planets — Vesta— baa  a  diameter  of 
rather  more  than  200  miles,  or  at  the  outside  say  260  miles— the  thirtieth  part  of  the 
earth's  diameter.  Then,  assuming  Vesta  to  have  the  same  density  as  the  earth 
(whereas,  being  smaller,  she  probably  is  very  much  less  compressed),  we  get  for  her 
mass  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  her  attractive  power)  the  27,000th  part  of  the 
earth's, — obtaining  the  number  27,000  by  multiplying  30  twice  into  itself. 
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is  so  great  that  we  need  scarcely  entertain  the  idea  even  as  a  bare 
possibility. 

We  are  left  then  to  the  supposition  that  the  comet  was  destroyed 
or  dissipated  by  meteoric  streams.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  this  theory 
is  at  least  more  consistent  with  observed  facts  than  the  other.  The 
comet  had  been  teen  to  divide  into  two  parts  in  a  portion  of  the  solar 
system,  where  certainly  no  bodies  but  meteorites  can  be  supposed  to 
travel.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  on  that  occasion  the 
head  of  the  comet  had  come  right  upon  some  group  of  meteors,  and 
so  had  divided  as  a  stream  of  water  di^  ides  against  a  rock.  Assuming 
this,  we  find  reason  for  believing  that  the  track  of  this  comet  crosses 
a  rich  meteor-region*  The  particular  group  which  had  caused  the 
division  of  the  comet  would  of  course  pass  away,  and  would  not  pro- 
bably come  again  in  the  comet's  way  for  many  years  or  even  centuries. 
But  another  group  belonging  to  the  same  system  might  in  its  turn 
encounter  the  comet,  and  complete  the  process  of  dissipation  which 
the  former  had  commenced.  On  this  theory,  the  distance  between 
the  companion  comets  would  introduce  no  difficulty.  For  not  only 
is  it  quite  a  common  circimistance  for  meteoric  systems  to  have  a 
mnge  of  several  millions  of  miles,*  but — a  much  more  important 
consideration — both  the  comets  would  be  bound  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  the  former  encounter.  It  was  there  that  each  had  been 
sent  off  on  a  new  track ;  but  each  new  track  started  from  there,  and 
therefore  each  new  track  muBt  pass  through  there. 

So  that  it  seems  far  from  improbable  that,  if  the  comets  could  have 
been  watched  during  their  return  in  1859,  they  would  have  been 
seen  to  travel  onwards  towards  the  place  where  they  had  originally 
separated ;  as  they  approached  that  place,  it  would  have  been  per- 
ceived that  they  drew  nearer  together,  though  they  would  not  reach 
that  point  at  the  same  moment ;  f  and  then  each  in  turn  would  have 
appeared  to  grow  more  and  more  diffuse  as  the  encounter  with  the 
meteor-group  proceeded,  until  first  one  and  then  the  other  would 
have  vanished  altogether  from  view. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  any  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
comets  seem  to  show  that  comets  really  are  exposed  to  dissipation  in 
this  way.  To  this  the  reply  is,  that  although  Biela*s  is  the  only 
comet  whi(^  has  been  seen  to  divide  into  parts  in  modem  times,  or 
under  telescopic  scrutiny,  yet  history  records  more  than  one  instance 

*  See  the  paper  on  the  Noyember  meteors  in  the  laBt  number  of  this  Magazine. 

f  Of  coarse  in  an  article  intended  like  the  present  for  general  reading,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  at  length  into  all  the  considerations  which  hare  to  be  attended  to  in 
an  exact  inquiry  into  the  motions  of  two  comets  after  separation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  that,  unless  the  collision  which  caused  the  separation  left  the  velocity  of 
each  exactly  equal — ^a  wholly  unlikely  supposition —they  would  return  to  the  scene  of 
colliKion  at  different  epochs.  The  increased  distance  between  them  in  1852  showed 
that  this  was  actually  the  case. 
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of  a  similar  kind, — ^and  that  too  in  the  oase  of  distinguished  comets, 
not  mere  telescopic  light-clouds  such  as  Biela's.  The  following 
passage  from  Grant's  noble  work,  "  The  History  of  Physical  Astro- 
nomy," gives  nearly  all  that  is  known  on  this  point,  though  some 
Chinese  records  might  be  added  did  space  permit : — "  Seneca  relates 
that  Ephorus,  an,  ancient  Greek  author,  makes  mention  of  a  comet 
which,  before  vanishing,  was  seen  to  divide  itself  into  two  distinct 
bodies.  The  Roman  philosopher  appears  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
euch  a  fact ;  but  Kepler,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  has  remarked 
that  its  actual  occiirrence  was  exceedingly  probable.  The  latter 
astronomer  further  remarked,  that  there  were  some  grounds  for 
supposing  that  two  comets,  which  appeared  in  the  same  region  of  the 
heavens  in  the  year  1618  were  the  fragments  of  a  comet  that  had 
experienced  a  similar  dissolution.  Hevelius  states,  that  Cysatus  per- 
ceived in  the  head  of  the  great  comet  of  1618  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  a  breaking  up  of  the  body  into  distinct  fragments.  The  comet, 
when  first  seen  in  the  month  of  November,  appeared  like  a  round 
mass  of  concentrated  light.  On  the  8th  of  December  it  seemed  to 
be  divided  into  several  parts.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  it 
resembled  a  multitude  of  small  stars.  Hevelius  states,  that  he 
Jiimself  witnessed  a  similar  appearance  in  the  head  of  the  comet  of 
1661."    , 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  that  the  destruction  or  dissipation 
of  a  comet  may  be  due,  not  to  any  collision,  but  to  that  action 
(whatever  may  be  its  nature)  by  which  the  sun  seems,  after 
rousing  and  disturbing  the  matter  of  a  comet's  head,  to  repel  a  part 
of  this  matter  in  such  sort  as  to  form  a  tail,  or  two  or  nu>re  tails. 
Indeed,  it  is  worthv  of  notice  that  before  its  division  into  two  comets,  ^ 
Biela's  comet  had  shown  two  distinct  tail-like  appendages ;  and  pos^ 
sibly,  if  the  oomet  could  have  been  constantly  watched,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  these  two  appendages  resolved  themselves 
eventually  into  the  two  tails  of  two  distinct  comets. 

Professor  Grant  adopts  this  view  of  the  matter.  He  says,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  division  of  Biela's  comet  arose  from  the 
divellent  action  of  the  sun,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of 
operation."  But  I  must  admit,  that  I  find  it  quite  possible  to  doubt 
whether  this  is  indeed  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  One  can 
understand  how  two  distinct  tails  might  be  expelled  or  repelled  from  ' 
a  single  head  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  two  complete  comets 
could  be  formed  out  of  one  in  this  way,  nothing  apparently  remaining^ 
To  make  clear  the  nature  of  this  reasoning,  I  remind  the  reader  that 
a  comet's  tail  is  either  forpied  out  of  the  head  (according  to  Sir  J. 
Hcrschel's  theory),  or  else  is  formed  through  a  certain  action  exerted 
by  the  head  (according  to  Prof.  Tyndall's).  In  the  former  case,  the 
process  never  (so  fai*  as  observation  extends)  results  in  completely 
using  up  the  head ;  in  the  latter,  very  obviously,  the  head  must 

VOL.    XI.  T  T 
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ramain,  or  the  action  would  cease.  In  either  case,  then,  the  hea^ 
would  remain.  So  that  when  two  tails  were  formed  they  would 
extend  from  one  and  the  same  head.  The  head  cannot  he  made  dodbl» 
by  the  same  process  which  produces  the  double  tail.  There  must  be 
»ome  distinct  action  on  the  head  to  produce  such  a  result.  Now  tbe 
tails,  after  they  are  formed,  might  have  the  power  of  drawing  awaj 
each  its  own  share  of  the  original  head  ;  but  the  supposition  aeema 
itither  a  wild  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  the  oamet 
may  have  divided  upon  a  meteoric  group  involves  nothing  which  is 
not  in  accordance  with  known  facts,  since  such  meteoric  groups  exist . 
in  countless  numbers  within  the  interplanetaiy  spaces. 

It  is  certainly  unsafe,  however,  to  dogmatise  upon  this  diffioolt 
»ubject  in  the  pre^^ent  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  comet's  disBipafcion,  it 
woidd  seem  to  admit  of  no  possibility  of  question  that  the  comet  has 
lieen  finally  and  completely  removed  from  the  list  of  ezistii^  comets. 
Of  course,  it  has  ftot  been  absolutely  destroyed ;  its  frf^jments  exist 
>K)mewhere :  but,  as  a  comet,  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  it  had  con- 
tinued unchanged,  it  would  have  been  again  in  view,  and  on  th& 
whole  under  favourable  circumstances,  during  October  in  the  present 
year.  Prepared  to  find  it  much  fainter  than  of  yore,  or  its  fragments, 
more  widely  dispersed,  astronomers  searched  for  it  with  more  caro 
than  in  1866,  not  only  using  more  powerful  instruments,  l)ut  extend- 
ing their  search  over  a  wider  range.  But  the  comet  has  not  been 
found.  At  the  next  return,  its  path  would  bring  it  too  near  to  the 
sun  for  astronomers  to  observe  it,  even  though  it  retained  its  original- 
brightness.  We  may  assume  that  the  process  of  dissipation  and 
dispersion  has  been  all  this  time  in  progress.  And  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  hope  that  a  trace  of  the  comet  will  be  recognised 
in  1880, — when  it  would  again  have  passed  into  view  but  for  the 
misfortunes  which  have  befiedlen  it. 

This  being  the  case,  my  readers  perhaps  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that,  in  a  few  days  from  the  a^^earance  of  these  lines,  astronomers 
expect  to  see  certain  fragments  or  dibris  of  this  very  comet  This^ 
however,  is  actually  the  case.  Since  the  year  1798,  there  liave 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  early  in  December,  certain  meteors  or 
falling  stars,  which  follow  a  track  closely  according  with  the  path  of 
Biela's  comet.  There  is  not  a  perfect  agreement ;  but  Dr.  Weiss,  a 
German  astronomer,  has  shown  that  the  actual  path  of  the  meteors  cor- 
responds almost  perfectly  with  that  of  a  comet  which  appeared  in  18I8> 
and  which  there  is  now  excellent  reason  for  regardingast^^/a/ni^m«ii/ 
ofBieli^s  wmet.  Now,  during  the  first  week  in  December,  the  earth  will 
be  passing  through  the  broad  tracks  ^  both  these  comets^  or — regard- 
ing Biela's  as  two — ^through  the  tracks  of  these  three  oomete^  said  so 
closely  behind]BielA's  pair,  that  we  may  &irly  expect  to  see  many 
meteors  during  that  week.     Precisely  as,  in  November,.  1866,  there 
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was  a  splendid  display  of  NoYember  meteors,  following  on  the  track 
of  Tempers  comet  (which  had  passed  early  in  1866),  so  this  year  there 
will  probably  be  a  display  of  meteors  following  the  track  bf  Biela's 
comet,  which,  though  unseen,  must  have  crossed  the  earth's  path 
about  the  middle  of  October.  At  any  rate,  the  skies  should  be 
carefully  watched.  The  shower  of  meteors  (should  any  occur)  will 
fall  in  such  a  direction  that  shooting-stars  might  be  looked  for  at 
any  hour  of  the  night.  And  those  belonging  to  Bicla's-  comet  could 
be  very  readily  distinguished  from  others,  because  their  tracks  would 
seem  to  radiate  from  the*  constellation  Cassiopeia.  So  that  should 
any  of  my  readers  observe,  on  any  night  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
a  shooting-star  following  such  a  track,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  in  all  probability  he  has  seen  a  fragment  or  follower  of 
a  comet  which  has  divided  into  two  if  not  three  distinct  comets,  and 
has  followed  up  that  process  of  dissipation  by  dissolving  altogether 
away. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  probability  that 
a  fine  display  of  meteors  will  be  seen.  This  particular  meteor  system 
has,  however,  been  known  to  produce  somewhat  remarkable  showers. 
Thus  Brandos,  who  first  .recogms^d  the  existence  of  the  system, 
counted  no  less  than  four  hundred  meteors  in  a  few  hours,  while 
travelling  in  a  covered  carriage  on  the  night  of  December  7,  1798. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  draw,  I  think,  from  the  history  of  the 
missing  comets  the  inference  that  our  earth  and  her  fellow-planets 
have  little  to  fear  from  collision  with  comets.  The  earth  passes 
each  year  through  more  than  a  himdred  meteor  systems  and  yet 
suffers  no  injury,  whereas  Biela's  comet  would  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  during  only  a  few  encounters  with  meteoric  groups.  It 
appears  evident,  then,  that  it  wotdd  be  the  comet,  not  our  earth, 
which  would  suffer  in  any  encounter  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  comets^ 
which  once  occasioned  such  dread,  seem  to  be  but-frttil  creatures. 
To  quote  the  words  of  poor  Blanqui,  the  republican, — who  wrote,  in 
prison,  about  comets,  as  if  he  sympathised  with  them  in  their  trials, — 
"  if  comets  escape  Saturn,  it  is  to  &11  under  the  stroke  of  Jupiter, 
the  policeman  of  the  solar  system.  On  duty  in  the  dark,  he  scents  {m) 
these  hairy  nothings  {nihUitA  ckevelues),  before  a  ray  makes  them 
visible,  and  xirgQB  them — distracted — ^towards  perilous  passes.  There, 
seized  by  heat  and  swollen  to  monstrosity,  they  lose  their  shape, 
lengthen,  disaggregate,  and  break  confusedly  tlnt>ugh  the  terrible 
straits,  abandoning  the  stragglers  everywhere,  and  only  managing  to 
regain,  with  great  difficulty,  voder  the  protection  of  cold,  their  un- 
known solitudes." 

B.  A.  Pboctor. 
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"  Lt  temp%  It  mieusB  employ^  est  celui  qu^ou  j»€ixl." 

Claude  Tillier. 

I'd  "  read  "  three  hours.  -  The  text — for  me — 
Had  grown  one  drowsy  blurring ; 

In  bounced  a  blundering  bumble-bee, 
That  filled  the  room  with  whirring, 

Then  out.     The  window's  leafage  sways, 

And,  parted  soft,  discloses 
Miss  Di.,  with  hat  and  book^ — a  maze 

Of  muslin  mixta  rosU. 

"  You're  reading  Greek"     "  I  am — and  you  ? " 

"  O,  mme's  a  mere  romancer ! " 
''  So  Plato  is."     ''  Then  read  hun— do ; 

And  m  read  mine  in  answer." 

I  read.     "  My  Plato  (Plato^  too,— 
That  wisdom  thus  should  harden  !) 

Declares  *  blue  eyes  look  doubly  blue 
Beneath  a  Dolly  Varden.' " 

She  smiled.     "  My  book  in  tm-n  avers 
(I  don't  quite  know  who  wrote  it,) 

That  sometimes  those  Philosophers 
Are  not  correctly  quoted." 

"  But  hear, — the  next's  in  stranger  style  : 

'  Diogenes  asserted 
That  two  red  lips  which  part  and  smile 

May  not  be  controverted,' " 

She  smiled  once  more — "  My  book,  I  see, 

Observes  some  modem  doctors 
Would  make  the  Cynics  out  to  be 

Merc  album- verse  concoctors." 
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Then  I—"  Why  not  ?     '  Athenian  law, 

No  less  than  time's  tradition^ 
Enjoined  sweet  speech  on  all  who  saw 

Diana's  apparition.' 


I  n 


She  blushed — this  time.     "  If  Plato's  page 

No  wiser  precept  teaches, 
Then  I'd  renoimce  that  doubtful  sage, 

And  walk  to  Bumham  Beeches." 

"  Agreed,"  I  said.     "  For  Socrates 

(I  find  he  too  is  talking) 
Thinks  Learning  can't  remain  at  ease 

While  Beauty  goes  a-walking." 

She  read  no  more.     I  leapt  the  sill : 

The  sequel's  scarce  essential — 
Nay,  more  than  this,  I  hold  it  still 

"  Profoundly  confidential." 

Austin  1 
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Faust  is  its  great  author's  surest  title  to  fame :  it  is  Faust  that  has 
spread  his  renown  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ciyilized 
world ;  linked  to  Faust  his  name  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Other  plays  of  Goethe  are  more  perfect  in  their  seyeral  styles ;  but 
Faust,  in  its  fragmentaiy  greatness,  transcends  their  limited  perfec- 
tion. It  is  to  Faust  that  we  turn  for  the  convinoing  proof  that 
Goethe  has  the  right  to  stand  (alone  of  men  of  modem  times)  beside 
Dante  and  Shakespeare ;  whether  near  them,  or  very  fiir  apart,  may 
be  disputed,  but  certainly  somewhere  on  the  same  lonely  height. 

Yet,  like  other  great  works  of  genius,  Faust  at  first  stuns  and 
bewilders  the  beholder's  mind ;  its  apparent  disorder  is  slowly  seen 
to  have  a  plan,  its  vastness  of  conception  cannot  be  grasped  without 
an  eflPort.  Just  as  people  do  not  find  out  the  size  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Peter's  at  their  first  visit,  so  does  Faust  exact  more  than  one 
perusal  before  it  can  disclose  its  real  greatness,  even  to  a  reader  who 
has  the  faculty  to  take  it  in.  And  thus  it  has  shared  the  ordinary 
fate  of  great  works,  to  be  more  talked  about  than  read,  oftener 
praised  than  appreciated,  to  be  better  kno\vn  by  single  passages  than 
as  a  whole,  and  those  passages  themselves  rather  by  the  pictures  and 
the  operas  to  which  they  have  furnished  the  motive  than  in  their 
author's  own  words.  Nor,  in  its  readiness  to  take  the  half  of  this 
great  drama  for  the  whole,  is  the  popular  instinct  altogether  at  fault. 
When  men  speak  of  the  First  Part  of  Faust  as  if  it  were  the  entire 
play,  they  are  more  excusable  than  are  the  Italians  in  their  neglect ' 
of  Dante's  Purgatory  and  Paradise,  which  is  cited  by  the  lamented 
Dr.  Anster  in  his  new  preface  as  a  parallel  case.  For  to  the  First 
Faust  belong,  in  an  especial  manner,  those  three  cKamcters  worthy 
to  take  their  places  alongside  the  creations  of  Shakespeare  himself — 
Margaret,  Faust,  and  Mephistopheles.  (In  the  second  one  of  them  is 
absent ;  the  other  two  are  altered.)  Margaret,  as  simple  and  con- 
fiding as  Desdemona,  but  wrecked,  like  Ophelia  (and  with  a  far  worse 
ruin),  on  the  rocks  of  a  spiritual  intrusion  into  the  world  of  sense, 

*  1.  Faust,  translated  in  the  original  Metres,  hj  Bayard  Taylor.  2.  Faust,  from 
the  German,  by  John  Anster.  3.  Faust,  by  Theodore  Martin.  4.  Faust,  translated 
into  English  Prose,  by  A.  Hayward.  Third  Edition.  5.  Faustus :  The  Second  Part. 
By  John  Anster.  1864.  6.  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.  By  Theodore  Martin. 
1863.  (Printed  for  Private  Circulation,  containing  nearly  thi-cc  Acts  of  the  Second 
Faust.) 
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which  she  can  neither  understand  nor  esoape.  Faust,  in  whom  wc 
see  realized  the  awful  possibilities  of  uttermoet  desolation  latent  in 
every  human  soul,  who  interests  us  by  his  gleams  of  a  better  nature 
amidst  his  self-abandonment  to  evil,  by  his  inconsistent  returns  to  a 
goodness  which  the  premises  he  has  admitted  have  rendered  logically 
impossible  to  him.  Lastly^  Mephistopheles,  so  lago-like  in  his  dis- 
belief in  goodness,  and  in  his  cold  sneers  at  everything  elevated ;  and 
yet  not  a  plagiarism  from  lago,  but  a  true  demon  and  no  man,  in  his 
passionless  malice,  in  his  disinterested  love  of  evil  for  its  own  sake. 
This  last  was  that  exercise  by  Goethe  of  a  great  master^s  prerogative 
to  imagine  beings  of  the  other  world  when  he  has  exhausted  this, 
which  so  struck  Dr.  Arnold ;  who  gave  a  decided  preference  on  moral 
grounds  to  Mephistopheles  compared  with  the  misleading  grandeur  of 
Milton's  Satan.  For  that  '' archangel  ruined",  retains  fine  traits  of 
character  which  interest  the  reader  against  his  will ;  while  in  Mephis- 
topheles no  trace  of  good  appears,  and  the  base  uses  to  which  he 
puts  his  powerful  intellect  destroy  all  its  fascinating  efifects  on  the 
miiid.  Yet  perhaps  Milton  and  Goethe  are  both  in  the  right ;  for 
the  former  dmws  Lucifer  in  the  hour  of  his  fall,  with  the  lingering 
rays  of  light  not  yet  faded  from  his  wings  ;  the  latter  is  depicting  an 
inferior  rebel,  after  ages  of  debasement  have  destix^yed  all  relics  o£ 
his  pristine  state. 

To  the  First  Faust  belong  likewise  those  scenes  of  tremendous 
tragic  power  which  the  Second  seldom  makes  the  attempt  to  rival : 
the  nearly-accomplished  suicide  ;  the  despair  which  the  ^^  Dies  Irte'' 
in  the  cathedral  ripens  to  its  fulness ;  and  that  heartrending  hour  ui 
the  prison,  at  the  end  of  which  "one"  (the  victim)  "is  taken"— -to 
suffering  a  salvation,  "  and  the  other  "  (the  destroyer)  "  left" — ^to  his 
own  conscience  for  the  present  and  to  a  higher  tribunal  for  the  fut\u*e. 
Still  we  must  read  the  later,  as  well  as  the  earlier  Faust,  if  we  wish 
to  get  an  adequate  notion  of  Goethe's  many-sided  genius ;  of  his 
humour  as  well  aa  of  his  pathos  ;  of  his  magical  descriptive  power, 
seen  in  cleft  rocks  and  dark  ravines,  fearful  as  Dora's  infernal  regions, 
on  the  Harz  mountains ;  but  seen  no  less  in  sunrise  and  sunset, 
glowing  with  Tumer^s  lights,  on  land  and  on  the  bright  .^ean  sea ; 
or  again,  of  that  lyric  passion,  scarcely  ever  found  in  .combination 
with  such  dramatic  skill,  which  sweeps  us  onward  in  its  tide,  mighty 
in  his  iEschylean  Ode 'as  in  his  £aster  Hymn.  While,  perhaps,  even 
more  in  the  Second  than  in  the  First  Faust,  does  the  reader  feel  the 
charm  of  that  matchless  style,  that  harmonious  verse  which  in 
Goethe's  finest  poetry  transfigure  the  homely  German  tongue  till 
they  have  rendered  it  the  vehicle  of  unimagined  beauty. 

If,  however,  we  obey  the  advice  of  Goethe's  best  translators,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  poet's  own  wish,  survey  his  great  work  as  .one 
complete  whole,  by  reading  the  First  and  Second  Faust  in  succession, 
what  are  the  principal  defects  which  we  must  in  fairness  allow  for, 
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while  acknowledging  its  grandeur  and  variety?  Three  have  often 
been  named ;  the  first  aiSecting  the  poem  extrinsicallj  by  limiting 
the  sphere  within  which  it  can  address  men's  minds ;  the  other  two 
more  serious  imperfections,  because  they  detract  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence  as  a  drama.  These  three  alleged  faults  are,  first,  a  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  partial  for  the  universal  in  the  subject  of 
the  play ;  secondly,  a  want  of  unity  in  its  characters ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  wavering  as  to  itct  design,  which  hinders  its  singleness  of  effect. 
Let  us  proceed  to  examine  these  three  charges ;  as  well  as  the  corre- 
lative advantages  which,  even  if  they  are  proved,  may  be  held  to 
supply  compensation  for  the  injuries  which  they  cause. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  certainly  true  that  much  of  the  former, 
and  nearly  all  the  latter,  Faust  is  addressed  to  a  contracted  audience 
of  students  and  lovers  of  literary  piu^suits,  instead  of  to  men  generally. 
Many  an  allusion  in  the  play  was  as  obscure  at  the  moment  of  its 
publication,  to  all  but  a  limited  circle,  as  parts  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
have  become  through  the  lapse  of  ^^q  centuries.  Witticisms,  spnmg 
from  the  divisions  or  alliances  of  men  of  letters  at  Weimar  or  Jena, 
require  a  scholiast  as  much  now,  as  do  many  of  the  jokes  of  Aristo^ 
phanes,  after  being  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  of  ages.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  starting-point  of  the  drama  is  the  "  misology  "  of  its  hero ; 
his  hatred  for  know^ledge,  bom  of  his  too  keen  and  passionate  love  for 
it :  a  sorrow  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  much  in  danger, 
and  with  which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  sympathy. 
Faust  is  before  all  things  a  student :  his  denunciations  of  learning 
are  the  reproaches  of  a  disappointed  lover,  and  his  quarrel  with  it 
ends,  as  such  quarrels  are  wont  to  do,  in  an  affectionate  reconciliation. 
Mephistopholes  is  a  sarcastic  reviewer,  and  directs  some  of  his 
sharpest  arrows  against  lectures  and  lecturers ;  unsuccessful  authoss 
flit  conspicuous  amid  the  phantasmagoria  on  the  Harz  Mountains; 
while  the  union  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  forms  no  passing; 
episode  of  the  Second  Faust,  like  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway  in  the  Faery  Queen,  but  rather  is  the  tiiie  subject  of 
several  of  its  Acts.  For  the  full  appreciation  of  a  poem  like  this,  a 
most  extensive  acquaintance  both  with  ancient  and  modem  literature 
is  required. .  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  unlettered  auditor? 

Had  Goethe  lived  in  the  Athens  of  Sophocles,  or  even  in  the 
l^jigland  of  Shakespeare,  things  would  have  been  otherwise.  If, 
instead  of  writing,  at  first  for  a  small  and  highly  educated  audience, 
at  last  purely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  "without  thinking  of  any 
public,  or  even  of  a  single  reader,"  he  had  ktiown  that  thousands  of 
kcen-Avitted  Greeks,  trained  "  not  with  blinded  eye-sight  poring  over 
miserable  books,"  but  by  listening  to  the  orations  of  Pericles,  and  by 
gazing  on  the  works  of  Phidias,  awaited  the  production  of  his  drama> 
his  genius  would  have  remained  still  imtrammelled,  and  yet  made 
itself  universally  intelligible.     That  subdivision  of  labour,  which  is 
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tho  boast  of  modem  times,  does  barm  as  well  as  good ;  and  our  sbarp 
line  of  demarcation  between  thinkers  and  doers  is  not  seldom  injurious 
to  both. 

Acknowledging,  however,  the  intellectually  aristocratic  exolusive- 
ness  of  Faust,  we  must  tiu-n  our  minds  to  its  compensations.  Here 
the  ordinary  reader's  loss  is,  in  some  respects,  the  student's  gain. 
When  Goethe  haughtily  refuses  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
first,  it  is  that  he  may  treasure  up  abundant  stores  for  the  second. 
To  this  poem  men  in  all  succeediQg  generations  may  turn  for  the 
true  record  of  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  the  key  to  that 
of  its  ofispring,  the  nineteenth.  Here  they  will  survey  as  in  a 
mirror  its  doubts  and  its  philosophies,  its  literature  and  its  art,  and 
observe  its  late  acquired  power,  through  abandonment  of  any  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
world ;  and  to  express  that  spirit  in  new  types  of  beauty  derived 
fi'om  those  days  of  chivalry  at  which  it  gazed  with  fond  regret,  when 
finally  severed  from  them  by  the  French  Revolution. 

And  if  Faust  contains  the  literary  history  of  its  own  long  day  of 
sixty  years,*  so  does  it  likewise  the  autobiography  of  its  great  author. 
It  is  to  the  desire  to  leaje  in  it  the  "  record  of  the  poet's  own  life,  of 
his  own  aspirings,  of  his  fortunes,  and  of  his  friends,"  f  that  Goethe 
has  to  some  extent  sacrificed  the  unity  and  consistency  of  his  hero's 
character,  and  so  incurred  oiu*  second  accusation.  That  imity  is 
seldom  impaired  in  the  First  Faust,  the  last  Act  of  the  Second 
presents  its  hero  to  us  ripened  by  age,  yet  essentially  the  same  as 
ever ;  but  throughout  all  the  preceding  portion  of  the  latter  Faust, 
its  distinguishing  stamp  has  been  much  effaced.  The  hero's  restless 
discontent  has  vanished  :  instead  of  an  eager  actor  he  has  become  a 
placid  spectator.  Scene  after  scene  passes  before  us,  contributing 
much  to  Faust's  instruction,  but  nothing  to  the  development  of  his 
character.  While  Mephistopheles  is  more  strangely  altered  still. 
He  makes  himself  useful  without  doing  harm  to  any  one,  proves  a 
shrewd  and  sarcastic  obser\'er  of  life,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
good  coxu*tier ;  but  few  traits  remain  of  that  marvellous  compound  of 
scorn,  yet  envy,  of  mankind  which  held  our  gaze  fixed  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  play.  The  altered  circxmistances  in  which  the  Second 
Part  places  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  not  sufficient  to  accoimt 
for  this  change  in  their  characteristic  features.  The  author's  own 
point  of  view  has  shifted  during  the  long  series  of  years  which  has 
elapsed  since  he  begun  their  delineation. 

feut  if  Faust  would  profit  as  to  unity  of  character  by  the  omission 
of  four  out  of  five  Acts  in  its  concluding  portion,  we  should  lose  a 
deeply  interesting  poetic  autobiography  by  their  exclusion.  The  reason 

*  In  round  numbers,  from  1770  to  1880. 
t  I>r,  Anster's  Preface  to  the  First  Faust. 
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why  ita  hero  ceases  to  be  himself^  is  that  his  personality  is  merged 
for  a  time  in  that  of  his  author.  Faust  has  become  Goethe;  whose 
own  conversion  from  the  romantic  to  the  classic  school,  whose  ova 
search  to  satisfy  his  cravings  for,  beauty  from  the  fount  of  Hdlenic 
art,  may  be  studied  here.  And  since  the  creative  mind,  could  it  but 
be  rendered  visible,  must  be  a  grander  object  to  contemplate  than  its 
works,  this  imique  self-portraiture  of  the  greatest  genius  of  our  times 
in  its  many-sided  workings,  may  be  held  an  adequate  compensaticMi 
for  the  infraction  of  unity  which  it  has  occasioned.  Goethe's  mind 
was  eminently  receptive.  He  could  truly  say  with  Tennyson's 
Ulysses,  ''  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  He  stands  before  us 
in  his  great  poem  as  the  representative  man  of  his  century,  "  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  only  embarrassed 
by  the  wealth  of  that  vast  inheritance  which  he  is  pouring  out  before 
us  with  such  a  lavish  hand. 

His  Faust  is  a  microcosm,  stored  with  treasures  old  and  new ;  the 
record  of  a  life-long  education;  the  summing  up  in  the  mightiest 
producible  instance  of  those  innumerable  influences,  those  acting  and 
counteracting  forces  which  sway  the  currents  of  opinion,  and  make 
the  tide  of  thought  siuge  forward  and  backward  around  us. 

The  question  of  the  imity  of  character  is  closely  connected  with  our 
third  and  remaining  subject  of  inquiry, — that  of  unity  of  design. 
And  we  find  this  essential  requisite  to  a  drama  also  provided  by  the 
|K>et's  original  plan,  and  marred  by  his  later  inseilions.  A  tragedy, 
as  all  know,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  the 
second  arising  out  of  the  first,  and  itself  the  occasion  <^  the  third. 
The  beginning  is  here  Faust's  compact  with  the  Evil  One,  on  the 
peculiar  terms  that  the  soul  which  he  agrees  to  forfeit  is  not  to  be 
claimed  until  the  arrival  of  the  despaired-of  moment  of  perfect  satis- 
fisiction.  The  middle  is  therefore  susceptible  of  great  extension ; 
since  it  is  to  exhibit  this  longed-for  yet  dreaded  happiness  as  per- 
petually near  attainment,  yet  ever  eluding  the  grasp.  The  end  does 
not  come  till  doting  age  snatches,  with  palsied  eagemess,.at  the  jay 
which  manhood  scorned :  then  the  fatal  contract  fSaJls  due,  and  the 
slave  steps  forth  to  be  master  in  his  turn,  and  to  seize  the  prey 
which  is  his  by  light  at  last.  Now  in  the  Firat  Faust  the  design  we 
have  described  is  steadily  carried  out.  Throughout  its  course 
Faust's  peril  is  kept  before  us.  We  see  his  love  for  Margaret  about 
to  prove  his  destruction ;  since,  had  it  continued  innocent,  it  must 
have  brought  with  it  the  fatal  hour  of  contentment  We  mark  the 
demon-guide's  mistake ;  how  by  infusing  into  that  love  the  bitterness 
of  guilt,  he  adjourns  his  own  triumph  for  many  years ;  while  the 
second  soul,  to  gain  which  he  had  risked  this  delay,  escapes  him  by 
her  repentance.  But  in  the  Second  Part,  Faust's  danger  is  forgotten 
till  the  closing  scenes.  Nothing  in  the  first  foiu^  Acts  reminds  us  of 
the  final   catastrophe.     Fausf  s  own  identity  has  become  doubtful. 
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He  seems  haunted  neither  by  the  spectral  past,  nor  the  dread  shadow 
of  the  future.  And  it  is  only  by  a  strong  effort  of  memoiy  that  wc 
can  continue  to  regard  Mephistopheles  with  terror,  '^  tran^ted ''  as 
he  is  into  a  serviceable,  though  heavier,  Ariel.  We  may  perhaps 
bridge  over  the  wide  chasm  between  the  two  Fausts,  by  saying  that 
the  first  play  represents  the  strong  temptations  which  shipwreck  men 
at  the  outset  of  life  ;  while  the  deceitful  tranquillity  which  its  middle 
often  brings,  is  represented  in  the  second.  On  this  view  we  behold 
in  the  later  Faust  the  child  of  this  world,  who,  after  having  sinned 
away  his  higher  and  nobler  feelings,  is  left  by  the  tempter  in  com- 
parative repose.  He  mistakes  a  seared  for  a  quiet  conscience,  and, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  useless  to  inquire  about  eternity, 
seeks  and  obtains  from  time  a  certain  measure  of  delight  in  busmess, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  But  then  his  apparent  comfort  is  but 
the  brief  halt  which  the  mountain  torrent  makes  in  the  tarn,  when  it 
has  cast  itself  on  its  smooth  b^som  for  a  transitory  repose.  It 
cannot  stay  there  long.  Soon  the  shore  contracts ;  the  waters  must 
leave  their  resting-place,  and  be  flung  foaming  down  the  dark  gulf 
which  hides  them  out  of  sight.  So  understood,  the  very  calmness  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Second  Faust  woidd  have  something  awful 
about  it.  Mephistopheles,  gliding  quietly  round  his  now  harmlessly 
busy  master,  might  seem  more  dreadful  to  a  thoughtful  mind  than 
even  the  active  tempter  of  the  First  Part ;  because  his  comparative 
idleness  would  be  held  to  imply  a  state  in  Faust,  from  which  redemp- 
tion is  all  but  impossible,  and  which  causes  no  anxiety  to  the  fiend. 
Then  amidst  all  the  busy  stir  and  tuneful  song  of  the  first  four  Acts, 
would  resound  louder  and  louder  in  attentive  ears  the  roar  of  the 
rapids  in  the  fifth.  This  view,  however,  is  not  that  which  most 
obviously  suggests  itself  to  the  reader.  As  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  is  highly  imcertain  whether  it  was  Goethe's  own  intention.  And 
even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  the  length  of  this,  to  the 
main  action,  irrelevant  part  of  the  drama,  is  disproportionately  great. 
It  is  doubtless  right  in  a  ''  soul's  tragedy,"  to  represent  some  of  those 
level  spaces  which  are  so  much  more  frequent  in  life  than  striking 
ascents  and  descents.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  when  first  love  is 
dead  and  buried  a  man's  real  career  may  be  only  just  beginning. 
But  art  demands  selection,  and  veils  or  abbreviates  what  is  uninter- 
esting according  to  the  needs  of  the  ideal ;  making  more  emphatic 
pauses  than  common  life  admits  of  on  those  critical  moments  which 
determine  the  character  of  the  rest. 

Compare  the  irregularities  we  have  just  spoken  of  with  those  of 
the  ''  Winter's  Tale."  Innumerable  as  are  those  of  Shakespeare's 
play  they  never  affect  its  unity  of  interest.  Every  scene,  every 
incident,  contributes  directly  to  the  final  result.  Leontes  doubtless 
led  a  busy  life  in  court  and  camp  like  other  kings,  when  he  had  torn 
himself  f^om  the  grave  of  his  wronged  Hermione ;  but  we  are  not 
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permitted  to  behold  it,  lest  it  should  detract  from  the  siDgleness  of 
our  impression  of  his  penitent  sorrow.  We  are  indeed  transported  to 
a  far-distant  land  to  refresh  our  minds  amid  sweet  pastoral  scenes, 
after  their  grief  for  the  injured  queen ;  but  then  we  are  led  there 
that  we  may  make  acquaintance  with  the  daughter  who  is  to  console 
her  for  what  she  has  suffered.  Thus  every  mazy  track  ends  at  last 
in  the  fair  open  lawn  of  the  grand  recognition  scene ;  where 
Hermione,  brought,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave,  with  the  light  of  the 
other  world  still  playing  on  her  statuesque  beauty,  bends  down,  calm 
and  thoughtful,  to  ^al  her  husband's  pardon  and  to  bless  her 
recovered  child. 

Leave  out  an  Act  or  even  a  Scene  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale,'*  and  the 
play  has  lost  an  important  contributor  to  its  general  effect.  Pass 
straight  from  the  last  Scene  of  the  First  Faust  to  the  Fifth  Act  of 
the  Second,  and  the  drama's  oneness  of  design  will  seem  much  more 
evident  than  when  you  replace  the  omitted  portion. 

Nor  is  this  all :  there  is  a  lack  of  internal  uniiy  which  corresponds 
to  the  external  deficiency,  and  which  arises  from  the  Pantheism  of 
the  poet,  which  crosses  and  pezplezes  that  religious  belief  which 
the  theme  of  his  tragedy  implies.  To  halt  between  two  opinions 
has  injurious  effects  even  in  the  sphere  of  art.  In  all  the  grander 
portions  of  the  poem,  the  reality  of  sin,  of  retribution,  of  a  personal 
God  is  pre-supposod ;  Faust  feels  remorse  at  his  early  crimes,  and  is 
angry  in  his  sad  old  age  at  the  sight  of  the  holy  peace  which  he 
cannot  share.  His  final  ill-deserved  rescue  from  the  fate  which 
awaits  him  is  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  his  early  victim :  an  appli- 
cation of  Christian  ideas,  doubtless  imwarrantable  in  itself,  but  still 
one  which  may  be  nearly  paralleled  in  the  dramas  of  the  pious 
Calderon ;  whose  "  Devotion  to  the  Cross,"  Coleridge  cites  as  an 
example  of  Romanist  Antinomianism.  But  much  ^of  the  poem, 
including  of  coiurse  its  blasphemous  Prologue,  must  be  interpreted  on 
.another  scheme.  There  sin,  duty,  and  the  All-Righteous  Judge  have 
no  existence.  Everything  that  is  is  right  in  its  place ;  evil  is  an 
inferior  kind  of  good,  not  its  negation,  and  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  certain  stages  of  development.  Thus  no  room  is  left  for 
remorse,  no  need  for  temptation;  nor  can  we  wonder  if,  in  such 
portions  of  the  play,  the  tempter  finds  his  occupation  gone,  and 
slinks  aside  as  a  supernumerary.  And  from  the  absence  of  recog- 
nition of  the  Supreme  Good  flows  the  degradation  of  the  central  idea 
of  the  poem,  that  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all 'earthly  joys. 
For  there  is  nothing  sublime  in  the  perpetual  discontent  of  man's 
heart,  unless  we  see  in  it,  with  every  Christian  philosopher  from  St. 
Augustine  to  Robert  Browning,*  a  prophecy  and  a  promise  of  its 
insatiate  desires  finding  their  rest  at  last  in  Him  who  has  made  it  too 

*  See  that  fine  poem,  "  Ejtster-Day.*' 
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great  for  aught  save  Himself  to  fill.  If  this  be  true  the  finest  passages 
in  Faust  are  due  to  a  happy  inconsistency.  They  are  ripened  by  a  sun 
which  was  not  suffered  to  shine  upon  their  kindred  branches ;  and 
we  see  the  difference  which  it  has  made.  For  unbelief  brings  night, 
''  And  in  the  night  shall  no  man  gather  fruit." 

Would  it  had  been  otherwise,  chiefly  for  Goethe's  sake,  but  also  for 
our  own !  For  then  his  grand  poem  would  have  been  grander  still ; 
no  coarseness  and  irrererence,  such  as  we  now  thank  Dr.  Anster  for 
sometimes  veiling  in  his  translation,*  would  have  been  allowed  to 
mar  it ;  and  Coleridge's  indignant  refusal  to  stand  forth  as  the  inter- 
preter of  such  a  poem  would  have  remained  unspoken.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  wished — ^now  that  Coleridge  has  passed  away  without  finishing 
Christabel,  without  executing  any  of  the  grand  works  which  he  pro- 
jected,— ^that  he  had  in  any  case  reconsidered  that  refusal.  The  last- 
named  poem  is  the  best  English  pjurallel  to  the  seemingly  careless 
grace  and  really  exquisite  finish  of  the  verification  of  Faust :  into  its 
spirit  no  one  has  been  better  qualified  to  enter  thau  Coleridge  ;  nor 
could  any  pencil  be  more  suitable  to  reproduce  its  weird  witcheries 
than  that  which  limned  the  Ancient  Mariner.  His  Wallenstein  shows 
how  well  Coleridge  could  translate :  Goethe's  genius  far  transcends 
Schiller's;  and  Faust  is  more  lUiquestionably  the  masterpiece  of, 
Goethe  than  Wallenstein  is  that  of  Schiller. 

By  accounting  the  task  worthy  of  the  powers  of  a  Coleridge,  we 
express  fiilly  our  sense  of  its  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  the  translator  of  Faust  are  many,  and  seldom  united. 
He  has  need  to  be  a  man  of  very  catholic  taste,  one  who  can  enjoy 
both  tragedy  and  broad  farce,  who  can  read  with  pleasure  both 
iEschyhis  and  Aristophanes,  and  delight  in  their  union  (agreeably  to 
Plato's  prophecy)  in  Shakespeare.  He  must  possess  (as  our  preceding 
remarks  show)  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  information  to'  enable  him 
to  interpret  his  author's  dark  sayings ;  and  he  should  have  a  fine  ear 
for  musical  combinations  of  sound,  or  else  there  is  no  hope  that  hi^ 
verse  will  echo  the  enchanting  harmonies  of  his  original.  We  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  see  one  man,  who  possessed  all  these  gifts, 
devote  them  to  the  in^rpretatiou  of  Faust,  Nevertheless,  three 
such  have  already  appeared  ;  two  in  England, .  Dr.  Anster  add  Mr. 
Martin,  one  in  America,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  Perhaps  a  fourth  is 
yet  to  come,  who,  imiting  in  himself  their  distinct  excellences,  and 
advancing  farther  still  along  the  road  which  they  have  so  well 
pioneered,  may  achieve  that  imquestioned  and  unquestionable  Eng- 
lish Faust,  to  find  which  our  eye  now  roves  from  volume  to  volume 
of  their  separate  versions.  Each  of  the  three  stands  related  to  Mr. 
Hayward's  prose  translation  as  a  picture  does  to  a  photograph  ;  the 
latter  giving  the  outline  correctly,  the  former  adding  to  it  the  graces 

*  It  would  have  been  well  if  Messn.  ^Martin  and  Bayard  Taylor  had  done  the  same. 
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and  fair  hues  of  their  common  original.  Mr.  Taylor's  portrait  is  like 
one  by  Holbein  or  Rembrandt,  yeiling  no  defect,  and  at  times 
exaggerating  blemishes  :  Dr.  Anster's  and  Mr.  Martin's  aims  are 
rather  those  of  the  artist  whose  worit  was  ^'  more  like  Wordsworth 
than  Wordsworth  himself;"  and  here  and  there  they  giro  us  what 
should  be,  rather  than  what  is  before  them.  Yet  their  unfaithfulness 
to  the  letter  is  frequently  faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of  their  author. 
Dr.  Anster's  method,  especially,  of  paraphrasing  rather  than  strictly 
translating,  sometimes  does  a  justice  to  Goethe's  pregnant  expres- 
sions which  the  best  selected  equrralent  words  in  the  other  two 
versions  fail  to  reach.  But  the  liberty  he  takes  of  doing  this  is  often 
pushed  to  a  needless  excess :    Goethe's  telling  couplets  do  not  in  i 

general  gain  by  being  turned  into  English  quatrains,  and  a  version  | 

which  usually  exceeds  the  proportions  of  the  original  by  one  third,  j 

and  not  seldom  by  two,  is  perhaps  rather  a  paraphrastic  commentary 
than,  strictly  speaking,  a  translation.  So  at  least  we  must  decide  if 
we  take  our  notion  of  a  translator's  duties  from  works  like  Lord 
Derby's  Homer,  or  Dayman's  line  for  line  Terza  Rim^  version  of  the 
Divine  Comedy.  If  it  is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  say  exactly  what 
his  author  says,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  to  say  it  (allowance  made 
for  idiomatic  peculiarities)  precisely  as  he  says  it,  then  Mr.  Taylor 
alone,  of  the  three  writers  before  us,  is  possessed  with  an  adequate 
sense  of  what  his  calling  demands.  For  Mr.  Martin's  positicn  is  a 
middle  one  betwe^i  Dr.  Anster's  laxity  and  Mr.  Taylor^s  rigour ;  he, 
indeed,  oftenest  renders  his  original  line  for  line,  and  'v^ord  for  word, 
like  the  latter ;  but,  like  the  former,  he  interpolates  a  line  here  and 
there  for  effect's  sake,  and  sometimes  he  goes  further  and  (like  him 
again)  writes  very  pretty  poetry  of  his  own  as  a  variation  on  Goethe's 
air.*  '^  Pleasant,  but  wrong  !"  is  the  verdict  which  we  imwillingly 
pronounce  on  these  occasional  escapades;  for  Mr.  Martin's  book  is 
deli^tful  reading,  and,  though  defective  in  that  strict  adherence  to 
litend  truth  which  reflects  such  honour  on  Mr.  Taylor's,  it  yet  at 
times  conveys  more  successfully  than  his  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original,  by  means  of  a  freer  handling.  Wherever  this  is  the  case 
we  hold  him  to  be  more  in  the  right  than  Mr.  Taylor ;  because  the 
law  which  enjoins  us  to  say  what  a  great  poet  has  said,  as  he  said  it, 
implies  that  we  are  to  aim  at  rendering  it  with  his  grace  and  beauty, 
imd  therefore  introduces  the  principle  of  compensation,  or  endeavour 
to  replace  by  some  new  charm  in  English  the  vanished  power  whieh 
a  word,  potent  in  German^  may  perhaps  whoUy  £ul  to  exercise  in 
another  tongue.  I 

We  will  give  a  few  instances  of  the  laxity  and  of  the  conciseness 

*  Mr.  Martin's  TendoiiB  from  the  Second  Fkiui  are  consideraMy  doser  tluui  Ms 

published  translation  of  the  First.     The  peculiar  structure  of  the  "Helena  "  exacted 
this. 
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of  Dr.  Anster  and  of  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is 
concise  as  his  original,  correctly  renders  Faust's  satirical 
the  critic  of  the  Walpurgisnight  thus  : 

'*  When  others  dance,  he  weighs  the  matter, 
If  he  can't  every  step  bechatter ; 
Then  'tis  the  same  as  were  the  step  not  made.'* 

But  Dr.  Anster,  without  any  discernible  advantage,  expa 
three  lines  into  ^fw,  thus  : 

*'  He  never  dances,  bnt  he  guides 
Opinions-disapproves— decides — 
On  carriage  and  the  true  division 
Of  time — gives  laws  with  calm  preoisioia. 
WhOe  others  dancA  he  eriticize9y 
And  all  is  perfect  that  he  prizes ; 
And  what  he  does  not  prate  about 
Is  but  of  small  account,  no  doubt. 
Nay,  such  his  wondrous  powers  of  seeing, 
What  he  beholds  not  has  no  being." 

.  Other  instances  of  amplification  will  meet  us  farther  o 
we  shall  endeavour  to  quote  only  those  passages  in  which 
greater  gain  than  here.*  Meantime  wo  will  quote  Dr.  Auj 
he  writes  with  more  precision.  This  is  a  quatrain  to  whin 
done  justice : 

''  Yon  are  just  what  yon  are,  nay,  never  doubt  it, 
.    Heap  lying  curis  in  milUoiLS  on  your  head, 
On  flocks  a  cubit  high  plant  your  proud  tread, 
Yoti  are  just  what  you  are — that's  aU  about  it/' 

Here  is  another,  from  the  scene  in  which  the  gseudo-Profes^ 
himself  by  puzzling  the  unlucky  freshman. 

Student. 
<<  But  in  eaoh  word  must  be  a  thought. 

Hephistophbles. 
There  is,  or  we  may  so  aarame^—- 
Not  always  f oond,  nor  always  sought, 
While  words,  mere  words,  supply  its  room." 

And  in  that  last  couplet  of  the  Earth-Spirit*s  chant,  which 
grand  a  conception  of  the  relation  borne  by  the  tempoii 
Eternal,  by  the  visible  to  the  Invisible  One,  Dr.  Anster 
both  his  competitors  by  this  simple  rendering : 


•« 


*  We  can  unagine  a  reader  being  reminded,  by  thJi»  specimen  of 
manner,  of  Macanlay's  remark  on  Bishop  Patrick,  thai  "  vhether  he  w 
qualified  to  make  the  coUecte  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  i 
make  tbera  longer." 
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' '  At  the  whizzing  loom  of  Tim^e,  unawed   ^ 
I  work  the  living  mantle  of  Qod." 

Such  faiihfuluess,  if  exceptional  with  Dr.  Anster,  is  with  Mr.  Martin 
(despite  of  exceptions)  the  general  rule.  Couplets  abound  in  liis 
book  like  this  : 

"  The  showy  liyes  its  little  hour ;  the  trae 
To  aftertimes  bears  rapture  ever  new." 

Or  this,  which,  like  the  preceding,  students  of  Faust  in  the  original 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  : 

''  We  long  to  use  what  lies  beyond  onr  soope, 
Yet  cannot  use  even  what  within  it  lies." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Martin  barbs  the  sting  of  one  of  Goethe's 
epigrams  with  a  new  point,  as  in  the  last  line  of  these  foiu* : 

'*  Men,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  hear 
Words  smite  with  vigour  on  their  ear, 
Believe  that  thought  an  entrance  finds 
Into  the  thingi  they  call  their  minds. 


>»  ♦ 


And  at  times  he  goes  farther  still,  and  unquestionably  transgresses 
the  limits  to  be  allowed  to  the  process  of  compensation,  most  deliaitc 
function  as  that  is  of  a  translator.  We  wUl  give  a  single  instance  of 
this,  and  exhibit  Mr.  Martin  in  his  most  wilful  mood  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Taylor's  version  of  the  same  passage,  subjoining  their 
common  original  below.  The  excess  of  lines  will  be  readily  counted  ; 
and  any  one  who  understands  German  will  see  at  once  how  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  two  compound  words  "  Liebesklage"  and  "  Himmels- 
tage"  have  been  expanded  by  Mr.  Martin.  And  yet  how  inadequate 
Mr.  Taylor's  ^* love-petitionr'*  and  "heavenly  visions"  are-  to  give 
their  meaning  !  So  diificult  is  it  to  be  at  once  concise  and  ei^ressive 
in  rendering  many  lines  in  Faust.  The  passage  in  question  is  found 
early  on  in  Faust's  ascent  of  the  Brocken,  when,  amidst  the  weird 
sights  and  sounds  which  surround  him, — ere  yet  the  darkest  ravines 
of  the  Salvator-Rosa-like  rocks  have  received  him, — ^his  ear  is 
smitten  by  the  echoes  of  earlier  and  happier  days. 

Taylor.  Mahtin. 

^'  O'er  the  stones,  the  grasses  flowing,  ^  Over  moss  and  over  stone, 

Stream  and  streamlet  seek  the  hollow,  Brook  and  brooklet  raoe  along. 

Hear  I  noises  ?  songs  that  follow  ?  x  What  noise  is  that,  around,  above  ? 

Hear  I  tender  love-petitions  ?  Hark  again  I    The  sounds  of  song, 

Voioes  of  those  heavenly  visions  ?  Lovers  lamenting  and  making  moan, 

Sounds  of  hope,  of  love  undying  1  Loosing  their  laden  hearts  in  edghs  t 

*  The  words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 


All  that  we  hope  for,  all  that  we  love, 
Throbs  in  the  heart,  and  thiilU  in  tiie 

And  Echo,  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  anoient  days,  o'ei  hill  and  dale 
Eevetbetates  the  irtrwn."  • 

These  Bpocimens  eibibit  the  other  difference  between  5Ir,  Taylor's 
and  Mr.  Martin's  method  also ;  namely,  their  vnrjing  striotneas  of 
iidhcrence  to  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  the  original.  Mr.  Taylor 
keeps  here  to  the  trochaic  measure  of  the  Germans.  Mr.  Martin 
begins  "indeed  with  trochees,  but  ends  with  iambics,  having  besidei 
indulged  in  a  profuse  sprinkling  of  dactyls.  In  like  miuiner  all  the 
rhymes  of  these  eight  lines  arc  with  Mr.  Taylor,  as  with  Goethe, 
dissyUftbic,  with  Mr.  Martin  monosyllabic .+  Now  metre  is  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance  iu  translating  a  poem  which,  like  Faust, 
eontftias  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  verse  ;  and  employs  each 
of  them  not  capriciously,  but  according  to  the  instinct  which  sug- 
gested it  as  the  fit  musical  esprossion  of  the  poet's  thought.  Nor 
is  there  any  great  difficulty  iu  reproducing  those  metres  in  our 
kindred  Tentonic  tongue  ;  and  thus  keeping  Goethe's  "  noljle  words  " 
nndivorced  from  their  "  perfect  music."  With  regard  to  rhyme  a 
translator's  course  is  not  so  plain.  The  German  language  is  richer 
than  oxan  in  double,  and  jioorer  in  single,  rhymes  ;  its  verse  holding 
thus  a  middle  place  between  English  poetry  with  its  preponderance 
of  monoayllabic,  and  Italian  with  its  uniformity  of  dissyllabic,  rhyme. 
If  the  final  e  were  still  sounded  in  England  as  in  Chaucer's  day,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  copy  Goethe's  double  rhymes  wherever  they 
occur.  Aa  it  is,  it  cannot  be  done  without  often  constraining  the 
translator  to  use,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  words  of  infei'ior  power  to 
express  his  meaning,  nor  yet  without  a  certain  sense  of  constraint, 
alien  to  the  freedom  of  verse.  Naturally,  too,  a  writer  nnder  sudi 
circumstances  cannot  afford  to  be  very  particular  about  the  sort  of 
rhyme  he  uses.  We  should  not  liave  thought  that  "govern" 
rhymed  with  "  sovereign,"  or  "  precious  "  with  "  dishes,"  as  wc  sec 

*     "  Diirch  die  Stoine,  darcb  den  lUsen, 
Edet  Bach  and  Bllchlein  nieder. 
Hiir  ich  Bauschen  i  hSr  tch  Licder  ? 
Hfir  ich  holde  LiebegklBge! 
Wag  wir  hcffen,  ■wta  vir  lieben  I 
Uad  das  Eclic,  wie  die  Ta^e 
Alter  Zdten,  hatlet  viewer." 
i  Hr.  Hartin  copies  kloetba's  metrea  much  mire  cliuely  in  o'iieT  plactl.     But 
Ur.  Tajloi  altme  never,  or  scarcely  erer,  varies  from  them. 
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that  Mr.  Taylor  supposes  them  to  do ;  but  then  we  never  engaged 
in  such  a  task  as  his.  Had  we  done  so  we  should  soon  have  found 
ourselves  taking  the  laxest  views  of  rhyme,  and  maintaining  that 
"weaidrons"  and  "sunders"  should  satisfy  the  most  delicate  ears. 
For  Mr.  Taytor  gallantly  follows  Goethe  as  in  metre  so  in  rhyme ; 
thus  aiming  not  only  at  the  effects  often  sacrificed  by  Mr.  Martin's 
rhymed  iambics,  but  also  at  those  which  the  unrhymed  trochaics 
sometiBaea  employed  by  Dr.  Anster  could  not  produce.  His  success 
has  been  very  great ;  but  it  is  attended  with  the  drawbacks  at  which 
w«  have  hinted.  When  he  goes  a  step  further  and  attempts  to 
match  Groetbe's  ihymed  dactyls  with  trisyllabic  rhymes,  we  cannot 
say  that  he  succeeds  at  all.  The  angelic  hymns  in  which  they  occur 
aie  among  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  original.  They  are 
decidedly  ngiy  ia  Mr.  Taylor^s  version.  Dr.  Anster's  very  free  trans- 
lation givea  a  better  notion  of  the  charm  of  the  lyrics  at  the  close  of 
the  Second  Faust  (while  abandoning  their  form)  than  is  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Taylor's  accurate  but  awkward  and  ponderous  compounds.  No 
poet  would  ever  have  delighted  in  verses  like 

''  Boses  ye  glowing  ones, 
Balflam-beetowing  ones," 

fot  theb  cpwzi  sake ;  or  written  (like  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  Faster  Hymn 
of  tbe  First  Faust),  *     . 

"  Is  He  in  glow  of  birth, 
Saptoze  creative  near  ? 
Ah  I  to  the  woe  of  earth 
Still  axe  we  ntstive  here,^'  * 

except  imder  considerable  stress  of  rhyme.  Still-  the  principle  which 
leads  Mr.  Taylor  in  these  exceptional  instances  to  inevitable  failiure 
is  the  same  which   imder  the   more   favourable   conditions  of  the 

*  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  dissent  from  Mr.  Tajlor's  interpretation  of  a 
passage.  Usually  where  he  differs  from  his  predeoeflsors  he  is  right,  and  they  are 
wrdng  ;  hnt  we  <it>  not  think  that  he  has  caught  the  aeanisg  of  the  first  stanza  of  the 
Bttter  Hymn.  The  angels  are  there  celebrating  Christ's  Eesnxreetion  as  the  pledge 
of  ma»'g  deliysEsiiee ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  renders  thdr  song  as  merely  speaking  of  Hia 
own  personal  escape  from  the  sorrows  of  mortality,  thnq  : — 

<'  Christ  ist  erstanden  '*  Christ  is  arisen ! 

Freude  dem  sterblichen,  Joy  to  the  Mortal  One, 

Den  die  verderblichen,  WJiom  the  unmerited, 

Schleichenden,  erblichen  Clinging,  inherited 

M&ngel  umwanden. "  Needs  did  imprison." 

There  is  a  mistake  of  still  greater  consequence  in  his  Second  Faust,  Act  y.  Scene  5, 
because  it  bears  on  Mr.  Taylor's  false  view  of  Faust's  latter  days.  He  makes  him 
there  say,  *^  Q^od's  word  alone  confers  on  me  the  mi|^t ; "  where  '*  m«  "  is  a  gratuitous 
iuertiaB,  asd  ''  C^od  "  a  mistaken  rendering  of  Heir.  **  Des  Herrea  Wort  es  giebt 
allein  Qewicht "  meaning,  '*  Only  the  Master's  (viz.  Faust's)  coihmajid  oifonseB." 
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remainder  of  tke  poem  conducts  him  so  safely  forward  ;  that  of  strict 
G^sfemity  in  erery  respect  to  the  metrical  structure  of  his  original. 
With  lyrics  not  dependent  for  their  beauty  on  peculiarities  of  the 
Gennan  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  English  language, — ^poems, 
for  instarace,  such  as  Gretchen's  songs^  and  the  hymn  which,  in  her 
desperate  sorrow,  she  addresses  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa, — ^he  has  been 
more  success^.  Mr.  Martin  ornaments  them  here  and  there  a  little 
too  much,  while  lib*.  Taylor  is  here  and  there  content  with  too  bald 
equivalents,  which  turn  their  sweet  simplicity  into  meanness  (such  as 
"  His  noble  me^^^  for  "  Seine  edle  Gestalt")  ;  but  both  their  versions 
represent  them  fairly. 

Here  is  Mr.  Taylor's  rendering  of  the  opening  and  the  close  of 
Margaret's  hymn  to  the  Virgin: — 

'*  Incline,  O  Maiden, 
Then  sorrow-laden, 
Thy  gxaoious  ooontenanoe  upon  my  pain  \ 

'<  The  Bwoid  thy  heart  in, 
With  anguiBh  smarting, 
dlion  lookest  np  to  where  thy  Son  is  slain  ! 

<<  Then  seest  the  Father ; 
Thy  sad  sighs  gatiher, 
And  bear  aloft  thy  sorrow  and  His  pain  1 


''  The  pots  before  my  window, 
Alas  I  my  tears  did  wet, 
As  in  the  early  morning 
For  thee  these  flowers  I  set* 

''Within  my  lonely  chamber 
The  morning  snn  shone  red  : 
I  sat,  in  utter  sorrow, 
Akeady  on  my  bed ! 

''  Help  I  resoae  me  firom  death  and  stain  ! 
O,  Maiden! 
Thou  sorr9w-Iaden, 
Incline  thy  ooontenanoe  upon  my  pain  f " 

It  is,  however,  in  dealing  with  the  soliloquies  and  dialogue  of  this 
wonderful  drama,  that  a  translator  can  hope  to  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  charm  of  the  original.  Suppose  we  confefB  that  as  regards 
the  lyrics  even  the  three  clever  books  before  us  verify  Mr.  Lewes's 

*  The  exifenoe  of  rhyme  hem  biiags  in  a  wrong  rendering  o£  ''6rac&,*' 
*'pln£ked."  Nor  am  the  ear  feel  satisfied  with  the  rh^^me  of  the  second  stanza ; 
while  there  is  a  tender  grace  in  the  (German  ''neige,"  which  *'  incline  "  fails  to  re* 
produce  in  Bnglish. 

Z  Z  2 
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well-known  dictum  on  the  impossibility  of  translating  poetry ;  it  id 
far  otherwise  with  the  bulk  of  the  tragedy.  Let  German  scholar.s 
say,  if  they  can,  what  is  wanting  to  the  accuracy  of  this  delineation 
by  Mr.  Taylor*  of  the  two  beautiful  spring  pictures  of  Faust's  glad- 
ness as,  newly  reconciled  to  life,  he  first  walks  abroad  in  the  Easter 
sunshine ;  and  then  of  the  re-awakening  in  his  breast  of  the  inde- 
scribable longings  which  stir  within  it  as  he  watches  "  the  dying  of 
the  day."     All  English  readers  will  confess  its  beauty: — 

Faust. 

'*  Released  from  ioe  are  brook  and  river 
By  the  quickening'  glance  of  the  gracious  Spring  ; 
The  colours  of  hope  to  the  valley  ding, 
And  weak  old  Winter  himself  must  shiver, 
Withdrawn  to  the  mountains,  a  crownless  king  : 
Whence,  ever  retreating,  he  sends  again 
Impotent  showers  of  sleet  that  darkle 
In  belts  across  the  green  o'  the  plain. 
But  the  sun  will  permit  no  white  to  spdrkle  ; 
Everywhere  form  in  development  moveth  ; 
He  will  brighten  tlie  world  with  the  tints  he  loveth.** 


Then  the  altered  notes, 

"  The  glow  retreats,  done  is  the  day  of  toil ; 
It  yonder  hastes,  new  fields  of  life  exploring  ; 
Ah,  that  no  wing  can  lift  me  from  the  soil. 
Upon  its  track  to  follow,  follow  soaring  ! 
Then  would  I  see  eternal  Evening  gild 
The  silent  world  beneath  me  jgplowing, 
On  fire  each  monntain-peak,  with  peace  each  valley  filled, 
The  silver  brook  to  golden  rivers  flowing. 
The  mountain-chain,  with  all  its  gorges  deep, 
Would  then  no  more  impede  my  god-like  motion ; 
And  now  before  mine  eyes  expands  the  ocean, 
With  all  its  bays,  in  shining  sleep  I 
Yet,  finally,  the  weary  god  is  sinkingr  ; 
The  new-bom  impulse  fires  my  mind, — 
I  hasten  on,  his  beams  eternal  drinking, 
The  Day  before  me,  and  the  Night  behind, 
Above  me  heaven  unfurl^,  the  floor  of  waves  beneath  me, — 
A  glorious  dream  I  though  now  the  glories  fade. 
Alas  !  the  wings  that  lift  the  mind  no  aid 
Of  wings  to  lift  the  body  can  bequeath  me. 
Yet  in  each  soul  is  bom  the  pleasure 
Of  yetuning  onward,  upward  and  away, 
When  o'er  our  heads,  lost  in  the  vaulted  azure. 
The  lark  sends  d3wn  his  flickering  lay, — 

*  This  is  perhaps  the  place  in  which  (to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Bayaitl  Taylor  for  his  excellent  notes.  They  clear  up  many  a  puizle  never  solved 
before  for  the  English  reader ;  and,  alike  by  what  ^ey  inclade  and  by  what  tliey 
exclude,  deserve  his  highest  gratitude. 
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When  over  crags  and  piny  highlands 
The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars, 
And  over  plains,  and  lakes,  and  islands, 
The  crane  sails  by  to  other  shores/* 

Here  we  have  the  music  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  original. 
Here  Mr.  Taylor's  pursuit  of  double  rhymes  does  him  no  worse  injury 
than  that  of  leading  him  to  coin  one  doubtful  word  ;  here,  in  short, 
and  wherever  he  writes  in  his  very  best  manner,  wo  have  a  fac-similo 
of  Faust  which  surpasses  the  best  eaiiier  versions.  In  other  places, 
and  notably  in  the  grand  opening  scene,  Mr.  Taylor's  superiority  is 
exposed  to  more  question.  Let  any  one  who  h^  lately  read  his  con- 
clusion of  Faust's  long  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  read  Mr.  Martin's 
vereion  of  the  same  passage,  and  he  will  be  perplexed  to  which  of 
the  two  to  award  the  palm.  The  music  is  perhaps  sweeter  in  the 
last  named,  though  of  a  character  distinct  in  at  least  one  respect 
from  that  of  the  original;  and,  especially  in  the  lines  in  italics, 
<Toethe's  expressions  are,  to  om*  surprise,  given  more  literally  by 
^Nlr.  Martin  than  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  deserts  the  second  person 
lingular  in  Faust's  address  to  his  own  soul,  for  the  less  impassioned 
firat. 

We  liave  no  space  for  all  Faust's  long-protracted  agonies, — for  the 
several  stages  through  which  his  despair  reaches  ita  height ;  his 
growing  sense  of  the  nullity  of  all  human  science ;  his  shame  at  his 
own  failure  to  control  the  spirit  which  he  has  raised  \  the  momentary 
iliversion  of  his  thoughts  affected  by  the  entrance  of  the  self-satisfied 
Ktudent,  Wagner,  with  his  cheerful  good-night  to  the  man  who  is 
sinking  beneath  his  discovery  of  the  vanity  of  human  learning — 
"  iNfuch,  it  is  true,  I  know,  but  I  would  fain  know  all ;"  the  deepening 
gloom  after  the  departure  of  this  solitary  comic  element  from  its 
midst :  but  we  will  give  Mr.  Martin's  version  of  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  when  the  lonely  spirit,  vexed  by  earth's  incompleteness, 
mourning  over  its  own  lowered  ideal,  overwhelmed  alike  by  the  woe 
of  humanity  and  by  its  own  special  anguish,  long  "  tempest-tossed 
and  not  comforted,"  sees  the  haven  at  last  in  view. 

• 

Faust. 
"  Why  is  my  gaze  on  yonder  corner  glued  ? 
Yon  flask,  is  it  a  magnet  to  my  sight  ? 
Why,  why  is  aU  at  once  as  lovely  bright 
As  sadden  moonshine  in  a  midnight  wood  ? 
All  hail,  thou  priceless  phial,  which  I  here 
Take  from  thy  shelf  with  reverential  hand  I 


I  see  thee,  and  my  anguish  finds  a  balm ; 
I  touch  thee,  and  the  turmoil  turns  tj  calm  ; 
My  soul's  flood-tide  is  ebbing  by  degrees. 
A  viewless  finger  beckons  me  to  fleet 
To  shoreless  seas,  where  never  tempest  roars, 
Uhe  glassy  flood  is  shining  at  my  feit, 
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Another  daj  inyitee  to  other  shores. 

A  car  of  fire,  by  aiiy  piuionfi  driven, 

Flits  o'er  me :  and  I  stand  prepared  to  flee, 

By  tracks  untrodden,  through  the  wastes  of  heaven, 

T7p  to  new  spheres  of  pore  activity. 

This  life  sablime,  this  godlike  rapturous  thrill. 

Can  these  hy  thee^  a  womh  but  now,  he  won  ?    • 

Yet,  so  thou  turn  with  a  resohid  will 

Thy  hack  on  earthy  and  on  its  hindly  sun  I 

The  gates,  most  me^  would  slink  like  cravens  by, 

Dare  thou  to  hurst  asunder  /    Lo !  the  hour 

Is  hece  at  hand  by  deeds  to  testify, 

Man's  worth  can  front  the  gods  in  all  tilieir  power ; 

To  gaze  unblenching  on  that  murky  pit. 

Where  fancy  weaves  herself  an  endless  doom. 

To  storm  that  pass,  whose  narrow  gorge  is  Ht 

By  blasting  hell-fires  flickering  through  the  gloom  ; 

Serene,  althou^  the  risk  before  thee  lay, 

Into  blank  nothingness  to  melt  away  1 

Then  come  thou  down,  pure  goblet  crystalline, 


Thou  sparkledst  when  my  grandsire's  feasts  wene  crown'd^ 
Lltf  st  up  the  smiles  of  many  a  sad-browed  guest, 
As  each  man  to  his  neighbour  passed  thee  round. 


I  shall  not  pass  thee  now  to  comrade  boon, 

Nor  torture  my  invention  to  explain 

The  quaint  devices  of  thy  graver's  brain. 

Here  is  a  juice  intoxicates  full  soon : 

Its  current  brown  brims  up  thy  ample  bowl. 

Now  be  this  draught,  the  last  I  shall  prepare. 

In  festive  greeting  quaffed,  with  all  my  soul. 

Unto  the  mom  that  soon  shall  dawn  on  me  elsewhere. 

[Raises  the  gohlet  to  his  lijfs.  Pealing  of  hells  and  choral  son^^ 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Christ  is  ascended  I 
Hail  the  glad  token, 
True  was  it  spoken, 
Sin's  fetters  are  broken, 
Man's  bondage  is  ended. 


Faust. 


.    Memories  sweet, 
Fraught  with  the  feelings  of  my  childhood's  primes 
From  the  last  step  decisive  stay  my  feet. 
Oh,  peal,  sweet  heavenly  anthems,  peal  as  then  ! 
Tears  flood  mine  eyes',  earth  has  her  child  again> 

We  have  nowhere  seen  more  justice  done  to  a  grand  original,  than 
here.  The  only  blot  is  the  Easter  Hymn ;  scarcely  more  beautiful  in 
the  double  rhyme  here  used  than  in  Mr.  Taylor's  trisyllabics,  and 
further  injured  by  the  substitution  of  "ascended"  (for  the  conve- 
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nience  of  the  rhyme)  for  the  correct  ^'aiiseu;"  a  liberty  likewise 
taken  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  antistrophe.  We  shally  therefore,  quote 
no  more  of  it.*  Would  that  it  could  be  otherwise !  For  this  Easter 
Hymn  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  greatest  scene  in  Faust  j  a  burst 
of  sunshine  on  its  dark  tempestuouB  night,  like  what  the  first  Easter 
was  to  the  sorrowing  disciples.  Its  solitary  hearer  rejects  indeed  the 
full  import  of  its  message  of  consolation.  But  the  temporal  deliver- 
ance, which  is  all  that  he  will  accept  from  it,  is  the  type  of  what  the 
announcement  of  the  Resurrection  can  do  for  those  who  hear  and 
believe. 

If  English  readers  must  bear  to  think  of  a  porticm  of  the  beauty  of 
the  opening  scene  of  Faust'  as  not  lying  within  their  ken,  what  report 
can  we  give  them  of  that  scene  of  unrivalled  pathos  which  closes  the 
first  Faust?  Can  any  translation  enable  them  to  stand  beside 
Margaret  in  her  prison,  to  hear  those  frenzied  utterances  in  which 
happy  memories,  crossed  by  recollected  sin,  self-pity,  love,  shame 
which  sees  no  refuge  but  the  grave,  find  half-conscious  expression, 
and  combine  to  plant  daggers  in  the  heart  of  Faust]  It  is  haxd, 
very  hard,  to  give  the  &ultle6S  cadence  in  another  tongue  which,  in 
the  German,  drives  home  the  sting  of  those  mournful  accents ;  to 
copy  that  matchless  wedding  of  sense  to  sound  by  which  Goethe 
makes  the  sufferer's  despair  to  vibrate  on  our  ear,  till  light  is  bom 
from  darkness,  the  Evil  One  put  to  flight  by  the  Guardian  Angel, 
and  the  headsman's  axe  hailed  as  the  rescue  from  a  return  to  sin. 
Of  the  three  translators  before  us,  Dr.  Anster  evades  the  difficulty, 
and  renders  this  last  scene,  contrary  to  his  wont,  in  blank  verse. 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Martin  copy  Goethe's  changeful  measures  with 
the  same  degrees  of  exactness  which  distinguish  their  work  else- 
where. As  we  read  we  give  the  preference  now  to  oner  of  the  two 
and  now  to  the  other ;  and,  in  the  short  extract  for  which  we  can 
find  space,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  good  specimen  of  each. 
We  cannot  indeed  promise  them  that  even  here  their  minds  will  be 
affected  as  they  would  be  by  the  German.  If  that  coidd  be,  the 
spirit  of  poetry  would  have  ceased  to  be  ethereal  and  impalpable ;  it 
could  then  be  weighed  and  measured  as  a  material  essence,  and 
poured,  like  it,  from  vase  to  vase  without  losing  any  of  its  mystic 
fragrance.    But  at  any  rate,  in  this  scene,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Taylor 

*  Dr.  Anster  (aa  usual  in  passages  which  demand  a  freer  handling)  succeeds  some- 
what better  than  his  more  scrupulous  rivals.  His  commencement  of  the  subsequent 
Chorus  of  Disciples  Ls  good  : 

"  He  who  was  buried 

Hath  burst  from  the  grave  ! 
From  death  re-assuming 
The  life  that  He  gave, 
Is  risen  in  glory, 
Is  mighty  to  save." 
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at  their  worst  surpass  Dr.  Anster  at  his  best.  What  would  be  the 
ef!ect  of  Ophelia's  maducss  on  the  spectator  if  she  spoke  her  pi-ose 
I'lily,  unrelieved  by  those  wild  ditties,  which  for  a  moment  turn 
ft'-ide  the  listener's  grief,  only  to  send  it  back  upon  his  heart  with 
retloubled  power  1  Even  so  does  Margaret's  distracted  state  of  mind 
reijuire  lyrical  expression ;  her  wild  gaiety,  her  sudden  depression, 
her  agony,  her  bound  forward  to  escape  the  toils  of  the  hunter,  are 
tilings  which  no  level  blank  verse  can  paint  to  us.  How  far  can 
even  the  lK?autifid  verses  which  we  are  about  to  quote  do  so  for  those 
^\ho  have  no  memories  of  the  German  to  assist  them? 

At  tlie  i)oint  where  they  begin,  Faust  has  penetrated  the  dungeon 
V  here  ilargaret  is  awaiting  her  execution  on  the  morrow ;  her  bewil- 
«!ercd  brain  has  at  length  discerned  his  presence ;'  the  rapture  of  her 
lover's  return  is  passing  away  before  the  consciousness  which  slowly 
wjikens  in  her  of  the  awful  barrier  which  has  risen  up  between  them. 
ifer  mind  is  growing  clearer  when  she  says  ; — 

(Martin.)  Hy  chains  thou  wilt  undo, 

Take  me  again  onto  thy  breast  I    So,  so ! 
How  comes  it  that  thou  shrink'st  not  from  me  ? 
•         Oh,  my  sweet  love,  dost  thou  then  know 
Whom  thou  art  setting  free  ? 

Faust. 
Come !  oome !  The  night's  already  on  the  wane ! 

Mabgabet. 

My  mother  I  have  slain. 

And  drown'd  my  child  I    To  thee 

The  little  one  was  given  and  me  ; 


'  Give  me  thy  hand !    Tea !  yes  !  these  are  no  dreams, — 

Thine  own  dear  hand.    But,  woe  is  me,  'tis  wet  I 
How  ?  dripping,  dripping  yet  ? 
How  it  doth  run  1 
Oh,  wipe  it  off  !    Meseems 
There*B  blood  *  upon 't !   Ah,  God  1  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
(Taylor.)  Nay,  sheathe  thy  sword  at  last ; 

Do  not  affray  me  1 


• 


Faust. 

Oh,  let  the  past  be  past  1 
Thy  words  will  slay  me. 

Margaret. 

No,  no  !  thou  must  outlive  us. 

Now  I'll  tell  thee  the  graves  to  give  us  : 

Thou  must  begin  to-morrow 

The  work  of  sorrow  ! 

*  Her  brother's. 
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The  best  place  give  to  my  mother, 

Then  close  at  her  side  my  brother, 

And  me  a  little  awaj  : 

But  not  too  very  far,  I  pray  I 

And  here,  on  my  right  breast,  my  baby  lay  ; 

Nobody  else  will  lie  beside  me.* 


(Martin.)  Faust. 

Thou'rt  deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  prayer, 
And  I  perforce  most  bear  thee  hence. 

Ma  RG  ABET. 

Unhand  me  I    Cruel  one,  forbear ! 

I  will  endure  no  violence. 

Lay  not  this  murderous  grasp  on  me  ; 

Time  was  I  gave  up  all  to  pleasure  thee  !  f 

Faust. 
The  day  is  breaking  !    Darling  I  darling  I 

Maegabet. 

Ay  I 
The  day,  indeed  !    The  last  day  draweth  nigh. 
It  should  have  been  my  wedding-day.    .    .    . 


(Taylor.)        Already  all  is  o'er. 

Love,  we  shall  meet  once  more, 
.But  not  in  the  dance,  ah,  no  1 
The  crowd  is  thronging,  no  word  is  spoken  : 
The  square  below 
And  the  streets  overflow  ; 
The  death-bell  tolls,  the  wand  is  broken. 
I  am  seized,  and  bound,  and  delivered — 
Shoved  to  the  block — they  give  the  sign  I 
Now  over  each  neck  has  quivered 
The  blade  that  is  quivering  over  mine. 
Dumb  lies  the  world  like  the  grave  ! 

(Martin.)  Faust. 

Oh,'  that  I  never  had  been  bom  I 

*     *'  Beside  the  mountain  chapel  sleeps  in  eai-th 
Her  new-born  infant,  feai'Iess  as  a  lamb 
That,  thither  driven  from  some  unsheltered  place. 
Rests  underneath  the  little  rock-like  pile 
\Vhen  storms  are  raging.  '* 

Wordsworth's  Prelude. 
The  idea  of  the  blissful  unconsciousness  of  infancy  underlies  both  these  passage <t. 
t  Perhaps  better : — 


*'  All  that  I  did,  I  did  to  pleasuie  thee." 
**  Sonst  hab'  ich  dir  ja  alles  zu  lieb  getban. 
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Hephistopublss  {ajjpMrt  at  the  door). 

Awayl 
Away  !  or  70a  are  lost  for  ever  1 
Tmoe  to  this  waiting  and  prating,  this  booUfiBS  delay. 
My  horaes  shirer ! 
The  morning  is  dawning  grey  ! 

Mabgaret. 
Wliat  s  that  springs  from  the  ground  ?    I  know  its  face. 
Said  him  away  !  'tis  he  !  'Us  he  ! 
What  should  he  do  in  a  holy  place  ? 
He  comes  for  me. 


Thine  am  I,  Father,  thine  ! 
Save  me,  ye  angeb  !    Ministers  of  light, 
Compass  me  round  with  your  protecting  might  1 
Henry,  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  thee. 

MEPU  ISTOPHELKS. 

She's  judged. 

Voice  (/raw  a  bore). 
She's  saved. 

Mephistopueles  (jUf  Faust). 

Away  with  me ! 

[DiMffpears  with  Faust. 

Voice  {from  fcithin,  dying  a-nray). 
Henry !  Heniy  I 

In  this  article  we  hare  assumed  our  readers'  acquaintance  witli  the 
story  of  Faust,  and  liave  not  retarded  their  inspection  of  our  speci- 
mens of  its  translators'  workmanship  by,  probably  needless,  explana- 
tions. But  we  cannot  reckon  on  such  knowledge  beyond  the  point 
we  liave  now  reached.  We  therefore  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
Second  Faust  to  another  opportunity. 

E.  X  II. 
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m. 

Up  and  down  the  esplanade  tramp  visitors,  young  and  old,  as  if  it 
were  a  ship's  deck  from  which,  if  they  walked  off,  they  would  walk 
overboard ;  or  a  charmed  tract  of  land  fenced  in  at  each  end  by  no 
visible  hedge,  but  a  secret  spell.  The  trampors  turn  as  sharply  as  if 
they  thought  they  would  tumble  into  the  sea,  or  knock  themselves 
against  some  harder  substance,  if  they  took  a  single  step  farther.  If 
it  be  morning,  most  of  the  maids  and  matrons  are  arrayed  in*  braided 
brown  Holland,  bellying  in  the  breeze,  which  is  also  blowing  out  their 
long,  loose,  wet  hair  from  beneath  their  pinched  Swiss  hats.  This  is, 
80  to  speak,  their  pu2)a  state.  As  the  day  wears  on,  they  pass  into 
the  imago  stage,  coming  out  in  Tower-of-Babel  head-gear  beyond  the 
wit  .of  man  to  describe,  glittering  or  gossamery  robes  of  every  hue,  and 
red  shawls  that  make  the  esplanade  blaze  like  the  poppied  patches  of 
land  hard  by,  "  to  let  for  building  purposes."  Some  of  the  good  ladies^ 
as  if  to  advertise  how  many  gowns  they  have  got,  make  three  or  four 
toilettes  in  the  course  of  the  day.  And  so  do  some  of  the  men.  In 
the  morning  they  loll  about  in  yachting  or  billycock  hats,  cravatless 
"  Abyssinian  "  shirts  (which  always  convey  to  my  mind  the  impression 
that  they  have  never  been  washed),  sandshoes,  and  shapeless  light 
tweed  suits,  in  which  they  look  like  jom'neymen  millers  out  of  work. 
For  the  ride,  or  the  formal  promenade,  or  the  evening  weed  upon  the 
pier,  glossy  black  boots  and  the  ditto  chimney-pot  are  assumed,  waist- 
coat and  trousers  cut  according  to  some  definite  idea,  walking-coat  of 
black  or  green-brown  velvet,  or  blue  broadcloth,  and  white  shirt  with 
beringed  red  tie.  And  then  when  the  gas  gleams  like  an  illuminatio^ 
from  the  open  bow-windows  all  along  the  parade,  and  in  scores  of 
drawing-rooms  scores  of  pianos  are  shrieking  and  grumbling  beneath 
the  thumps  they  get,  and  hundreds  of  amateurs  are  shouting,  growl- 
ing, screaming,  and  squeaking,  the  red  tie  man  is  seen  moving  about, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  waiters  in  full  evening  dress.  Other 
visitors  sit  on  the  esplanade  seats,  as  stiff  as  starch ;  "  enjoying,"  let 
us  charitably  hope,  like  Elia's  Egyptian  hermits,  "  one  another's  lac^ 
of  conversation."  Others  have  perched  themselves  on  groynes  or 
bathing-machines'  steps,  or  are  lolling  on  the  sliingle,  or  leaning 
against  empty  boats.  They  arc  pretending  to  read,  or  crochet,  or 
sentimentally  gaze  upon  the  ocean,  but  it  is  plain  enough  that  they 
are  mutually  taking  stocL     "  I  think  I  could  have  better  fun  than 
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sitting  still  like  this,  but  then  what  would  the  other  people  think  of 
me  1 "  ia  the  thought  to  be  read  on  a  good  many  faces.  Under  a  red- 
bound  private  awning  sits  a  young  wife  with  her  attendant  all  day 
long,  except  at  meal-times,  whilst  round  her  fusses  her  aged  lord  a^ 
jealously  vigilant  as  a  stickleback  guarding  his  nest.  It  is  droll  to 
note  how  fiercely  the  old  gentleman  sets  up,  so  to  speak,  his  grey- 
spines  when  passers-by  venture  to  glance  at  his  mate,  and  how 
pettishly  weary  Lady  Stickleback  looks  of  his  persistent  attentions. 

Like  shuttles  the  private  carriages,  whether  driven  by  wigged 
coachmen  or  by  their  owners,  go  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
Panide.  The  young  lady  who  is  driving  that  high-stepping  pair,  is  a 
good-looking  girl,  and  tools  the  handsome  creatures  in  workman- 
like style;  still  ioujours  jyerdrix !  Perliaps,  however,  she  may  be 
excused  for  showing  herself  and  her  horses  over  and  over  and  ovci- 
and  over  again  ;  but  what  business  has  non-lovely  (-'apt.  Woolcomb, 
of  the  Life  Guards  Green,  to  keep  on  driving  his  mail-phaeton  back- 
wards and  forwards]  Had  he  not  sufficiently  advised  the  public  long 
ago  of  the  facts  that  he  has  a  non-lovely  face,  a  mail -phaeton,  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  a  groom  that  can  square  his  elbows  and  keep  his 
countenance  in  si)ite  of  his  master's  bad  driving?  It  is  not  wonderftil, 
perhaps,  that  the  goat-chaises  and  the  donkey-chaises  should  confine 
their  journeys  to  the  Parade  ;  but  with  so  many  sweet  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  does  seem  strange  that  so  many  of  the  flys  and 
wicker  pony-chaises  should  follow  their  example.  Especially  shice  a 
good  many  of  the  fly  horses  can  scai'cely  be  considered  show-cattle  • 
their  fore-legs,  when  not  in  motion — to  put  it  mildly — closely  resemble 
capital  C's,  and  they  seem  to  have  rheumatic  gout  in  their  knee- 
joints. 

The  riders  again  !  In  the  morning  the  riding-master  goes  round  to 
get  his  orders,  sometimes,  to  ease  his  legs,  in  a  pony-chaise,  sometimes 
on  horaeback  ;  reining  up  under  balconies,  over  which  hang  hatted 
and  habited  ridei-s  k  la  Juliet.  And  then,  down  to  dewy  eve  you  see, 
taught  singly  or  in  troops,  what  seem  to  you  the  same  male  and 
female  equestrians  walking,  ambling,  trotting,  and  cantering  up  and 
down  the  Parade.  The  pupils  may,  perhaps,  change  from  time  t<; 
time,  but  one  soon  knows  every  line  of  the  masters'  faces,  and,  how- 
ever civil  and  goodnatiu-ed  they  may  be,  one  gets  heartily  sick  of 
them.  And  yet  there  are  the  glorious  Downs  close  by  to  gallop  over ! 
But  let  us  jimip  up  the  worn  turf  bank  on  to  the  Ksplanade  once 
more. 

The  children,  at  any  rate,  are  enjoying  themselves.  Laughing 
shrilly  like  seagulls,  blundering  up  against  sedate  promenaders  like 
beetles,  they  rush  about  flying  their  biixi-kites  and  airballs,  or 
indulging  in  al  fresco  dances.  The  music  may  be  supplied  by  the 
smart  German  bauds,  in  or  out  of  imiform,  or  the  railway-porter-like 
Itidian   organ-grinder,   or  the   (Irish)    Highland    bagpiper,   or    the 
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steeple-hatted,  blue-cloaked,  buskin-sandaled  Savoyard  bagpiper, 
shambling  about  so  idiotically  and  lazily  in  company  with  his  white- 
grinning  boy-miniature.  How  the  little  ones  crowd  roimd  Punch  and 
Judy,  the  Happy  Family,  the  locomotive  bird-seller,  the  bird-tamer, 
the  man  with  the  monkey,  the  Ethiopian  serenaders,  the  conjuror, 
the  acrobats,  the  fire-eater,  the  man  with  the  "  gi-eatest  nat'ral 
curiosity  ever  known,  or  beared  of,"  or  the  lady  in  the  black  silk  and 
gold  chain  who  sings  to  the  harp  in  the  streets,  and  then  goes  about 
collecting  coppers  in  a  shell.  When  the  soldiers,  when  the  circus- 
people,  march  through  the  town,  how  the  little  ones  rush  to  see  the 
show ;  when  the  cream-coloured  and  piebald  circus  horses,  and  even 
the  great  grey  elephant,  come  down  to  the  shore  to  have  a  wash, 
what  an  excitement  it  is  to  the  little  people.  How  fond  they  are  of 
talking  to  the  pleasure-boatmen  plying  for  custom  like  photographers* 
touts  (though  they  look  a  good  deal  handsomer,  manlier,  and  more 
good-tempered)  as  they  stand  beside  the  sloping,  gaily  painted  boards 
that  annonn^ce  their  names  and  their  boats,  in  black-ribboned  straw 
hats,  blue  guerjiseys,  and  white  trousers  ("  keeping  the  Sabbath  "  by 
exchanging  the  straw  hat  for  a  tall  black  silk  one) ;  how  fond,  too,  of 
the  sedater  but  equally  good-natured  big  brown  men  in  tarry  oOskins, 
who  are  spreading  out  and  gathering  in  black  nets  or  daubing  the 
drawn-up  mackarel  boats  with  what  the  children  call  hot  treacle — 
splashing  it  about  so  that  the  shingle  all  around  is  turned  into 
pudding-stone ;  how  fond^  too,  of  the  coastguard  men,  whom  the 
children  suppose  to  be  "  gentlemen  sailors  "  because  they  always  look 
so  clean  and  smart,  and  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  haul  up 
a  flag  in  the  morning,  and  smoke  and  look  through  a  telescope  now 
and  then  all  day,  and  then  haul  down  the  flag  again  at  night.  When 
Regatta  Day  comes,  what  a  day  it  is  to  the  little  ones  !  They  have 
known  all  about  it  ever  so  long  before,  but  they  take  care  that  the 
men  and  boys  who  thnust  -their  race  cards  through  the  open  window 
into  the  breakfast  room  shall  secure  customers  in  Papa  and  Mamma, 
though  the  cards  might  be  got  for  a  quarter  of  the  price  an  hour 
later.  They  muster  in  the  road  that  leads  from  the  railway-station 
to  witness  the  strangers'  arrival  with  their  racing-boats  on  their 
shoulders,  but  how  sure  they  are  that  "  our  "  Dick,  Tom,  Harry,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  favourite  boatman  they  have  gone 
out  with,  must  win.  How  proud  they  are  when  he  dot%  win.  How 
sad,  when  "  owr  coastguard  galley  "  comes  in  last !  What  fun  they 
think  the  Tub  race.  How  they  laugh  when  the  clamberers  along  the 
greasy  pole  flop  one  after  another  into  the  sea  without  having  got 
the  4eg  of  mutton,  and  then  swim  back  and  shake  themselves  like 
water-dogs.  The  donkey-race  does  not  interest  them  much — they  say 
it  is  just  like  a  losing  game  at  draughts.  But  when  they  see  tho 
Clerk  of  the  Course— the  keeper  of  the  shop  at  which  their  sandboots 
were   bought — trotting  about   importantly   on   a  high    horse,   and 
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presently  afterwards  see  two  of  the  riding-masters,  who  for  the  nonoe 
have  thrown  off  their  gentility  and  their  coats,  come  thundering 
along  in  a  neck-and-neck  race,  standing  up,  red-faced  and  perspiring,  in 
their  stirrups  and  their  shirt-sleercs,  with  their  noses  aJmost  touching 
their  horses'  necks,  the  excited  little  ones  clap  their  hands  and  shout 
and  think  that  they  have  seen  the  grandest  display  of  serious  sport 
which  England  has  to  show.  How  they  roar  again  when  in  the 
sweeps'  bare-back  race  Red  Jacket  gets  a  spill,  six  times  jumps  over 
his  horse  in  trying  to  jump  on  again,  and  then  comes  blundering  in 
half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  tail  of  the  ruck,  but  pluckily  waving  his 
tirush  to  the  last  as  if  he  still  thought  he  dtood  to  win. 

.  Some  people  go  down  to  the  seaside,  not  because  they  care  about 
f)athing  or  boating,  or  even  like  to  see  and  smell  the  sea;  but 
because  it  is  ''the  thing  "  to  go  to  the  seashore  sometime  or  other  in 
the  summer  or  autunm.  Such  people  secretly  rejoice  when  they 
have  served  their  time,  and  see  tlie  carriage,  fly,  or  Tbus  that  has 
come  to  carry  them  to  the  train  which  will  bear  them  back  to 
London. 

Very  different  are  the  little  people.  Just  now  they  are  down  upon 
the  sands,  giggling  as  they  jolt  along  upon  their  donkeys ;  trotting 
about  with  their  spades,  and  sand-buckets,  and  shell-baskets;  paddling 
about,  with  tucked-up  trousers  and  kilted  petticoats,  in  the  pools, 
sailing  toy-yachts  and  catching  tiny  shrimps  in  tiny  butterfl.y  nets. 
Farther  off,  where  the  sand  is  pimpled  with  coUs  of  slate-coloured 
worm-casts,  the  youngsters  are  clustered  curiously  round  the  fisher- 
men and  boys  who  are  forking  up  bait.  At  the  margin  of  the  sands 
little  boys  and  girls  are  prancing  into  the  water  with  naked  legs  and 
npheld  frocks.  Bigger  little  girls  are  laughing  somewhat  hysterically 
as  the  bathing-woman — who  looks  like  a  drenched  old-fashioned  watch- 
man— ducks  them  backwards  beyond  the  machine-steps.  Bigger  little 
boys  are  officiously  getting  their  trousers  and  shoes  and  stockings  wet 
by  running  into  the  water  to  "  assist "  the  boatmen  in  launching  and 
hauling  up  their  boats.  These  little  boys  look  with  great  scorn  on 
Jnon-passengers  who  are  willing  to  be  carried  pick-a-back  in  order  to 
reach  boat  or  shore  dryshod ;  with  admiring  envy  on  some  bigger 
school  lads  who  are  going  out  to  row  and  sail  and  swim  and  fish. 
These  young  gentlemen,  in  their  boating  and  cricketing  suits  of 
dingy  fiannel,  look  not  unlike  articled  pupils  to  the  bricklayer's- 
labourer  profession ;  but  then  they  chaff  and  lark  with  the  boatmen, 
imd   call   them  by  their  christian   names  with  most  disrespectful 

affability.     No  wonder  the  little  boys  are  jealous. 

» 
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No.  Vn.— LORD  SBLBORNE. 

£yen  when  a  topic  is  of  little  importance  in  itself,  it  may  furnish 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  discussions  or  explanations  that  are  of  more 
consequence.  The  remark  seems  to  me  to  apply  to  certain  criticisms 
which  have  appeared  in  the  London  Public  Opinion  and  the  South- 
Eastern  Gazette  upon  the  last  paper  of  this  series,  that  about  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  The  three  letters  which  have  been  forwarded  to  me  are, 
apparently,  by  the  same  writer,  some  one  who  is  very  friendly  to 
Sir  John ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  hasty  and  wrong-headed.  In 
the  latest,  the  writer  of  them  admits  the  error  pointed  out  in  the 
last  number  of  St.  Pauls  by  Mr.'  Matthew  Browne,  but  takes  it  for 
granted — ^with  some  rather  rude  expressions — ^that  the  rest  of  his 
criticisms  stand  admitted,  and  that  the  present  humble  writer  has 
^'  done  penance  ''  for  his  ''  indolence  and  ignorance.''  All  this  is  very 
rash  and  mistaken,  but  I  should  not  say  a  word  about  it,  if  it  did  not 
open  the  door  for  explanations  which  may  be  really  useful. 

My  critic,  who  is  intelligent  and  well-informed,  has  energetically 
complained,  in  the  interest  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  I  havQsaid 
nothing  about  his  achievements  in  biology  and  the  matter  of  country 
clearing ;  have  not  referred  to  these  and  other  matters  in  terms  which 
would  naturally  be  suggested  by  such  references  to  Sir  John  as  have 
been  made  by  Professors  Owen,  Max  MUller,'and  Tyndall.  There  is 
something,  too,  about  Sir  John's  speeches  in  Hansard,  and  my  ''  little 
court,"  my  '^  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment,"  my  "  so-called  sketch," 
— and  so  on.  Generally,  my  critic,  who  drops  ^too  much  into  the 
manner  of  a  patent-medieine  puffer,  maybe  said  to  complain  that 
I  did  not  make  enough  of  "  the  scientific  baronet." 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  case  really  stands.  It  woiQd  have  been  * 
quite  fair  for  any  Mend  of  *'  the  scientific  baronet "  to  write  to  any 
journal^  and  supplement,  to  his  heart's  content,  anything  written  by 
me,  by  X,  or  by  Y,  or  to  expose  any  error  that  I  had  made.  But  I 
am  charged  with  no  error,  and  it  is  quite  another  and  quite  a  wrong 
thing  to  assume  that  I  am  bound  to  say  everything  about  Sir  John 
Lubbock  or  any  one  else  that  might  occur  to  'a  Mend  making  a 
**  sketch  "  of  him ;  and  it  is  still  worse  to  assume  that  ignorance  was 
at  the  bottom  of  my  silence.  The  idea  that  I  am  not  at  home  in, 
say,  Hansard  or  Max  MuUer  will  appear  to  some  of  my  Mends  the 
'^  richest  thing  out " — and,  in  fiict,  I  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that 
is  in  question,  except  the  clearing-house  business  :  which  I  was  not 
bound  to  know  or  to  mention,  even  if  I  had  called  my  paper  a 
"  sketch,"  or  had  kept  a  « little  court "  in  which  I  gave  "  judgments." 
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J>ut  I  professed  to  make  no  "  sketch,"  and  to  deliver  no  "judgment." 
I  liegan  these  light  and  utterly  unpretending  papers  by  request ;  their 
general  scope  has  been  apparent  from  the  first ;  no  direct  attempt  at 
estimating  a  man's  career  or  achievements  has  been  made  in  any  one 
of  them  ;  and  I  have,  always,  over  and  over  again,  and  with  reitera- 
tive emphasis,  protested  against  all  criticism  (especially  criticism  that 
is  ever  so  little  personal)  that  did  not  take  the  shape  of  recording 
individual  impressions  as  such.      Anybody  who  had  read  a  hundred 
lines  from  my  pen  would  know  perfectly  w^l  the  point  of  view  from 
wliich  I  should  be  likely  to  take  and  to  record  my  impressions  of  a 
man  like  Sir  John  Lubbock.     I  expressly  said  that  I  should  probablv 
do  him  little  more  than  negative  justice  ;  was  as  careful  in  what   I 
did  not  say  as  in  what  I  did  say;  used  here  and  there  language  of  lai^e 
implications — ^which  has  been  overlooked  by  my  critic,  just  as  another 
matter  was  overlooked  by  him ;  and  plainly  hinted  at  "  another 
opportunity"  for  dealing  with  a  certain  point  raised  in  Sir  John's 
writmgs.     Now,  every  propagandist  writer  must  have  his  reserves, 
and  is  entitled  to  choose  his  times  and  methods  ;  and  I  have  always 
opposed  a  resisting  front,'  sometimes  by  quiet  reserve  only,  to  the 
blatant  pretensions  of  *'  science,"  and  the  incessant  "  caw  me,  caw 
thee,"  which  goes  on  among  scientific  experts  in  these  press-ridden 
days.    The  truth  is,  my  little  paper,  like  others  of  the  series,  consisted 
avowedly  of  comment,  not  of  news,  and  the  reader  was  (as  in  the  rest 
of  the  series)  supposed  to  know  the  topic  sufficiently  to  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  pursue  my  own  ".little  game."     Yet  my  critic  cannot  even 
leave  Sir  John's  reputation  in  the  matter  of  the  public  holidays  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  must  needs  assume  that  in  my  phrase,  "  the  simple 
device,"  the  word  simple  was  used  depreciatively — as  wild  a  mistake 
as  could  have  been  committed.     And,  just  as  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  notice  the  difference,  carefully  made    in   my  phraseology, 
between  displaying  emotion  and  passing  "moral  judgments,"  so  it 
never  occurs  to  him  even  to  suspect  that  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  the  paper  the  attitude  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  a  man  of  science 
may  have  a  speciality  which  makes  it  a  fit  topic  for  my  "  other  opport\i- 
nity."   But  a  propagandist  writer  who  has  no  policy  is  a  poor  creatiu^; 
and,  at  all  events,  poor  creature  or  not,  I  profess  to  have  such  a  policy. 
JThere  is  a  groiving  tendency  to  introduce  into  public  criticism  the  spiJ^^it 
and  methods  of  contested  elections.   The  whole  of  that  Brighton-Stauley- 
Livingstone-Jro.  business  was  an  insult  to  science,  literatiu^,  and  self- 
respect  ;  and  it  fairly  illustrates  my  last  sentence.   For  Heaven's  sake 
let  us  all  keep  clear  of  the  Mountebank  Method  as  long  as  we  can. 

It  is  a  long  leap  from  a  representative  man  of  the  centmry  like  Sir 
Jolm  Lubbock  to  Lord  Selbome,  whose  very  names — Roundell  Palmer 
— suggest  both  Troubadour  and  Crusader,  and  who,  though  well 
posted-up  in  scientific  matters  (as  a  great  counsel  in  patent  cases 
should  be)  is  in  so  many  ways  a  man  of  tradition. 
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Middle-aged  men  of  to-day  can  remember  a  good  many  Lord  Chan- 
cellors— ^Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Truro  (was  not  that 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde^l),  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Hatherley,  and  now  we  have 
another;  all  within  the  limits  of  about  half  a  life-time.  The  appoint- 
ing of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter 
of  late  years,  and  the  difficulty  has  not  been  least  in  the  case  of  the 
one  law  officer  who  has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Political  prominence 
and  political  fidelity  ha¥e  had  their  share  in  these  matters ;  but 
neither  political  prominence  nor  political  fidelity  is  a  guarantee  of 
legal  ability,  judicial  fitness,  or  even  of  high  general  capacity.  It 
was  never  alleged  of  the  late  Sir  William  Atherton  or  of  a  later 
Attorney-General,  now  transferred  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  transcendent  ability  ;  it  was  even  said  that  neither  of  them 
was  strong  enough  for  his  place  as  Attorney-General.  Nor  do  political 
fidelity  and  political  prominence  necessarily  go  together.  It  has  been 
freely  remarked  that  if  the  present  Judge  Denman  had  been  as 
pushing  as  he  has  been  faithful  he  would  have  long  ago  had  the 
leg-up  he  has  got  at  last.  Then,  the  kind  of  ability  that  enables  a 
man  to  push  his  way  to  the  front  as  an  advocate  does  not  always  fit 
him  for  a  judge.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  blatant  person  like  Mr. 
Edwin  James ;  it  has  been  said  even  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  that, 
excellent  judge  as  he  is,  he  has  still  too  much  of  the  instincts  of  the 
advocate  to  be  impeccable  on  the  bench. 

These  questions  are  endless ;  but  there  is,  among  others,  the 
question  of  a  man's  precise  legal  antecedents  as  well  as  that  of  his  bare 
abihty.  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Campbell, 
and  Lord  Chelmsford,  were  all  of  them  great  grms  of  the  Common 
Law  bar,^and  were  suddenly  lifted  to  the  presidency  in  Equity.  I 
do  not  know  in  what  proportions  their  decisions  have  been  reversed  ; 
but  the  general  reader  may,  as  lawyers  say,  "  take  it  from  me  "  that 
it  is  a  very  hazardous  thing  for  men  of  the  peculiar  experience  of 
Erskine  or  Sir  F.  Thesiger  to  plump  on  to  the  Woolsack  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  give  decisions  in  Chancery  cases  before  a  bar  that  knows 
more  of  Equity  than  they  do.  I  believe  the  transcendent  energy  of 
Brougham  did  wonders,  and  that  considering  the  extraordinary  rate 
at  which  he  cleared  off  the  work  comparatively  few  of  his  decisions 
have  been  upset ;  but  it  would  be  another  sort  of  thing  if  a  Tory 
government  were  in  power,  and  a  common  lawyer  like  Sir  F.  Tliesiger 
were  made  Lord  Chancellor  over  the  heads  of  practitioners  like 
the  gentlemen  who  are  now  known  as  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Hatherley, , 
and  Lord  Westbury, — ^all  of  them  great  Chancery  lawyers,  and  the 
last  a  man  of  a  most  powerful  brain. 

Various  causes  have,  of  late  years,  conspired  to  bring  the  highest 
talent  to  the  Chancery  bar  in  greater  proportion  than  formerly, — at 
least  I  think  so ;  and,  perhaps,  Sir  Roimdell  Palmer  was  at  the  head 
of  his  branch  of  the  profession  at  the  very  time  when  he  felt  it  his 
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duty,  upon  the  Irish  Church   question,  to  separate   himself  from 
Mr.   Gladstone   and  his   party.      The   sacrifice   that   Sir  RoundeL 
Palmer  made  in  taking  a  conscientious  step  which  at  the  lowest  put 
the  highest  honours  in  the  State  at  an  indefinite  distance  from  him 
has  been  yariously  estimated.     But  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  we 
have  any  business  with  it.     At  all  events  we  do  not  know  the  facts 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  us  to  judge  hiuL     For  instance,  it  may  be 
said  that  by  continuing  at  the  bar  he  was  a  lai^e  gainer  in  a  money 
point  of  view.     Yet,  for  what  we  know,  he  may  have  felt  a  wish 
to  go  to  the  Woolsack,  and  yet  not  a  wish  otliemnse  to  relinquish  his 
practice   (relinquishing  a  large  practice  cannot  be  so  very  easy   a 
matter)  ;  and  intermixed  with  all  this  there  may  have  been  personal 
and  intimate  motives  of  action  of  the  most  weighty  order,  but  of 
which  we  can  know  nothing  whatever.     The  most  important  part  of 
a  man's  '^  case  "  in  any  moral  difficulty  is  often  that  which  he  cannot 
disclose  without  loss  of  self-respect  or  breach  of  the  higher  decencies. 
In   one  .direction,   that   of  friendship^   the   sacrifice  made  by  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  was,  we  may  safely  affirm,  considerable ;  not  that 
his  conduct  lost  him  friends,  but  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  keenly  feel  the  penalty  of  any  enforced  dissidence.     But  too 
much  may  easily  be  made  of  an  "  act  of  faith  "  like  this.     These  are 
days  in  which,  to  quote  myself,  "  virtue  has  to  begin  where  praise 
leaves  off."     If  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  had  not  done  what  he  did,  he 
would  have  acted  wickedly  and  shamefully — so  much  is  clear.     If  a 
man  believes,  as  the  editor  of  the  *'  Book  of  Praise  "  believes,  that 
God  himself  came  down  from  heaven  and  died  a  horrible  and  igno- 
minious death  to  save  men  from  perdition,  and  that  a  particular 
institution  is  an  essential  or  vital  part  of  the  Divine  policy  for  giving 
effect  to  any  such  awful  transaction,  it  surely  reads  like  a  joke  to  talk 
of  praising  him  for  not  lending  his  hand  to  the  destruction  of  that 
institution  in  exchange  for  so  much  a  year  and  a  lofty  legal  and 
political  post.     If  a  man  who  is  already  a  favourite  of  fortune,  and 
who  believes  in  infinite  ideas  at  all,  is  not  equal  to  that,  to  what 
pass  have  we  come  ^    However,  the  whole  discussion  is  idle,  if  not 
unpleasant.      This   distinguished  lawyer   made  his    sacrifice, — was 
respected  for  having  done  it, — and  has  now  got  what  some  will  call 
his  reward,  that  which,  indeed,  may  really  be  his  reward — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  imcounted  thousands  of  human  beings  have  made  a 
hundred  times  the  sacrifice,  and  been  crushed  out  of  sight  and  memory 
for  their  pains.  Of  course  I  mean  out  of  human  memory  and  human  sight. 
In  what  is  fair  matter  of  public  discussion  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  of  Lord  Selborne.     Though  he  now  belongs  to  what  is  called  a 
Liberal  Government,  a  government  which  has  been  largely  occupied 
in  making  concessions  to  democracy,  and  will  yet  make  more,  he  is 
himself  no  Liberal  in  any  wide  sense.     He  has  the  Liberalism  whicli 
comes  of  kindly  feeling ;  that  which  is  bom  of  intellectual  thorough- 
ness extensively  exercised  in  practical  affairs;  and,  generally,  thot 
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limited  kind  of  Liberalism  which  has,  in  so  many  cases,  been  forced 
out  of  Conservatism  by  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions.  I  do 
not  like  that  type  of  Liberal,  and  have  often  said  how  dangerously  I 
think  it  is  just  now  working  under  the  stimulus  of  the  democratic 
rage  outside — ^but  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  find  Lord  Selbome 
hardly  a  ZtiE;^ble  man.  I  like  him  very  much,  though  he  puzzles  me, 
and  though  assuredly  I  dislike  his  type,  and  the  first  postulates  of 
such  speeches  as  the  one  he  delivered  to  his  tenantry  at  Selbome  the 
other  day,  and  that  at  the  Temple  dinner.  Though  the  peculiar 
phrasing  in  which  his  humility  discloses  itself  is  apt  to  excite  dislike 
— ^and  very  naturally  so— Lord  Selbome,  if  we  may  be  personal,  is 
beyond  doubt  a  truly  humble  and  modest  man.  He  is  also  capable 
of  forbearance,  even  to  tenderness ;  and  these  are  points  which  must 
always  go  far  towards  making  a  man  beloved.  I  saw  the  other 
day  in  an  able  article  about  his  lordship  some  sentences  of  almost 
photographic  portraiture,  turning  upon  a  certain  flinchingness  in 
his  whole  mani^re  cCetre,  Now  this  is  perfectly  natural  in  the  case 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  humility,  though  it  is  eccle- 
siasticised,  is  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Lord 
Selbome  is  naturally  deficient  in  self-esteem,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
deficiency  has  cost  him  much  all  through  his  life,  and  will  cost  him 
still  more  on  the  Woolsack.  Suave  he  will  always  be,  no  doubt,  but 
what  a  difference  between  his  suavity  and  that  of  Lord  Chelmsford — 
or  the  politeness  of  the  late  Lord  Campbell ;  nay,  or  the  quiet  self- 
sustained  dignity  of  Lord  Denman,  or  Lord  Mansfield,  or  the  edge- 
guarded  self-possession  of  Lord  Cairns !  Whatever  dignity  Lord 
Selbome  possesses  is  matter  of  sentiment  and  conviction,  not  of 
instinctive  self-appreciation.  His  whole  nature,  indeed,  is  too  little 
weighted  on  the  animal  side.  There  is  a  keen,  bright  edge  to  the 
axe  of  his  mind ;  but  the  axe  wants  the  leaded  helve. 

The  total  force  of  a  mind  like  Lord  Selbome*s  involves,  indeed,  a 
curious  problem.  What  is  it,  and  where  does  it  come  from  ]  Hci-c 
we  have  a  splendid  worldly  success,  but  ^without  the  usual  animal 
conditions  of  such  success.  .  There  is  great  intelligence,  and  immense 
power  of  continuous  sustained  action  in  such  intelligence  as  there 
is,  and  yet  the  intelligence  is  not  the  highest.  There  is  great 
power  of  instantly  bringing  the  mind  to  bear  upon  a  point.  There 
is  also  a  certain  half-stealthy  grace  of  mental  movement  which  has 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  Richardson's  description  to  Lady  Bar- 
nard (?)  of  his  style  of  walking.  He  told  her  it  was  more  energetic 
than  it  looked,  for  it  '*  stole  away  the  ground.''  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  Acuities  of  this  order  will  be  as  effiective  in  the  cause  of  Law 
Beform  as  they  must  be  at  the  Chancery  bar,  or  in  a  patent  case 
l>efore  the  Privy  Council.  But  the  Peelites,  with  their  wonderful, 
ailveiy  fluency,  have  aU  had  a  knack  of  being  effective  beyond  their 
iiceming,  and  it  would  require  some  courage  to  bet  against  the  ne\v 
Lord  Chancellor's  doing  considerable  things  in. Law  Reform, 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  a  curious  and  puzzling  thing  to  look  at  the 
sudden  stoppings-short  of  minds  like  Lord  Selbome's.     Having  had 
much  reason  to  know  the  mischief  suffered  under  the  working  of  the 
present  patent  laws,  he  is  for  their  abolition.     So  is  Lord  Romilly. 
Mr.  Justice  Grove,  who  has  had  similar  experience,  leans  to  the  same 
view,  and  no  one  is  surprised.     But  when  we  find  so  acute  a  man  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  failing  to  see  that  Patent  and  Copyright  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  we  are  very  much  surprised  indeed.     In  the 
evidence  taken  before  Mr.  Samuelson's  Committee,  there  is  a  curious 
cross-examination  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  by  Mr.  James  Howard  upon 
this  very  point,  in  which,  though  the  great  lawyer  has  the  best  of 
the  eloquence,  the  great  Bedford  machinist  has  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, short  as  it  was  and  manifestly  as  the  lawyer  had  the  advan- 
tage in  skill  of  fence.    No  two  books  are  alike  when  the  two  authors  are 
honest ;  whereas  essential  similarity  between  inventions  is  common  / 
That  any  human  being  should  fail  to  see  that  this  does  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  is  amazing ;  but  Sir  Roundell  did  not  see. 
Nor  do   some  other  opponents  of  a  patent  law.      Take  again  Sir 
Boundeirs  proposal  that  University  professors  should  make  formal 
pledges  not  to  oppose  Christianity  in  their  teaching.     It  is  as  plain 
as  daylight  that  such  a  pledge  could  only  act  as  a  trap  to  the  con- 
science, and  must  be  totally  futile  in  itself  (since  the  tendency  of  a 
man's  teaching  is  a  question  of,  philosophical  method,  not  of  what 
he  abstains  from  saying  in  form  on  any  particular  topic).     But  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  did  not  see  it — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  he  proposed  some  such  pledge  as  a  deterrent.     Even  that,  how- 
ever, would  be  bad  policy^  for  it  would  shut  out  the  best  teachers, — 
who  would  decline  to  put  their  necks  into  so  equivocal  a  yoke, — 
while  it  would  let  in  the  inferior,  who  would  either  not  see  the  point 
.  where  the  collar  must  gall,  or  would  not  care  about  it. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  qualities  (I  use  the  word  with  the  French 
emphasis  of  meaning)  of  Lord  Selbome  might  be  gathered  firom  the 
"  Book  of  Praise,"  especially  from  the  Preface  and  the  Notes.  Rever- 
ence ;  the  tendency  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways  3  the  disposition  to 
make  the  earth  rest  upon  the  elephant  and  the  elephant  upon  the 
tortoise  without  any  concern  for  the  foothold  of  the  tortoise;  the 
greatest  scrupulosity  both  of  justice  and  of  kindness ;  the  patient 
nicety  of  expression  proper  to  a  lettered  lawyer,  a  scholar,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  taste; — these  are  visible  upon  the  very  surJBBwe,  and 
they  carry  you  a  long  way  in  any  opinion  you  may  be  forming  of  the 
man.  There  is  something  of  the  man  of  the  world  also,  and  there  is 
even  a  curious  catholicity.  One  of  the  hymns  chosen  is  from  the 
"  Hymns  and  Anthems"  selected  by  the  pantheist  William  Johnson 
Fox,  and  another  from  Rev.  James  Martineau's  well-known  volume.  If 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  issued  a  hymn-book,  and  anything  in  it  had  taken 
the  Editor's  fancy,  he  would  have  picked  it  out  and  assigned  its  soxiroe 
with  perfect,  quiet  exactitude.   But  in  the  Preface,  and  in  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  hymnsy  you  are  made  sensible  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
Editor^  for  all  its  softness  of  surface,  there  is  underneath  the  velvet 
pile  that ''  imperturbable  edge  of  dogma ''  which,  by  a  doubtful  meta- 
phor, a  very  iable  contemporary  once  noticed  as  being  always  discover- 
able in  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  When  a  man  like 
Lord  Selbome  appears  to  be  conceding  nearly  everything,  he  is  in  fact 
conceding  nothing,  and,  challenge  him  where  or  when  you  may,  you 
shall  never  (to  vary  from  Rosalind)  take  him  without  his  answer.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  him  at  all.  There  is  such  a  thick 
wadding  of  gentle  phraseology  around  the  main  point,  that  to  argue 
with  him  is  something  like  cutting  through  a  down  pillow  at  first. 
Many  years  ago,  I  remember  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review,  irritated 
at  the  defiant  sweetness  of  Channing  and  his  imperturbable  optimism, 
said  it  would  have  done  him  good  to  be  badgered  by  a  London  Paro- 
chial board  as  a  bloated  priest  fattening  himself  on  the  vitals  of  the 
people.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder,  as  you  listen  to  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  silvery  accents  and  watch  his  mild  ecclesiasticised  face,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  him  of  a  good  roimd  course  of  persistent  bad- 
gering. I  know  a  Conservative  who  told  me  he  never  heard  Mr.  Bright 
speak  without  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  give  him  a  black  eye.  Nobody 
could  possibly  entertain — or  even  have — such  a  fancy  while  Lord  Sel- 
bome was  speaking :  but  he  does  make  you  have  wicked  thoughts, 
or,  at  least,  your  own  depravity  makes  you  have  them  at  siich  times. 
Although  Lord  Selbome  is  keeper  of  the  Queen's  Conscience  as  a 
member  of  a  "  Liberal"  ministry,  he  has  quite  recently  disclosed  the 
&ct,  which  indeed  would  be  a  secret  to  no  one,  that  the  first  postu- 
lates of  his  mind  are  Tory.  The  modem  Liberal  is  apt  to  deal  with 
the  House  of  Lords  as  old  WiUett  advised  Cobb  the  postman  (was  it 
not  ])  to  deal  with  the  moon — "  you  let  the  moon  aloue  and  the 
moon  11  let  you  alone."  At  all  events  there  are  not  many  Liberals  out 
of  the  Upper  House  who  would  boldly  echo  Lord  Selbome's  Esto  j^er- 
petua  I  of  the  other  day.  Now,  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  nothing — it  is  a  mere  matter  of  expediency  in  political  form.  But 
Lord  Selbome's  speech  at  home  the  other  day  went  to  the  root^ 
of  political  theory.  It  seems  impossible  for  a  just  mind  not  to 
start  with  the  assumption  that  one  human  creature  ought  to  be  as 
well  fed,  as  well  housed,  as  well  dressed,  and  as  well  cultivated  as 
another.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  any  one  is  entitled  to  aim  at 
getting  all  ho  wants  by  robbing  another.  But  how  can  the  mind 
rest  contented  in  a  theory  of  society  which  takes  transitional  in- 
equalities for  granted  as  if  they  expressed  the  final  justice  of  things  ? 
That  there  always  will  be  very  painful  inequalities,  and  that  their 
existence  will  be  used  for  providential  purposes,  is  one  thing  :  that 
we  must  include  them  in  our  first  political  assmnptions  is  another. 
Lord  Selbome,  if  he  was  correctly  reported,  does  so  include  them,. 
and  Lord  Eldon  himself  could  have  done  no  more. 

Henry  HoLBiiAcii.. 


THE  POET  TO   HIS  HELPMATE,  ON  THEIR  SILVER 

WEDDING    DAY. 


Our  silver  wedding  I  Let  thine  ears,  my  dearest. 
List  thy  bald  rhymester's  poor  but  grateful  lay ; 

Its  burden  thoughts  of  love  and  blessing,  nearest 
To  the  knit  hearts  that  hold  their  feast  to-dav. 

And  wherefore  not  ?     We  dared  not  trust  its  coming 
Beforehand.     Now,  my  darling,  it  hath  come  ! 

Let  the  Queen-Bee  leave  care  to-day  for  humming 
The  old  and  apt  refrain  of  "  Home,  sweet  home." 

And  let  me,  as  on  that  far  Aug^ust  morning. 
Once  more  seal  blest  assurance  with  a  ring. 

That  worn  staunch  pledge  will  deem  no  fresh  adorning 
As  meant  upon  its  trust  a  slur  to  fling. 

As  it  hath  clasped  five  times  five  years  thy  finger, 
So  long  thy  love  hath  clung  around  my  life. 

Of  old  it  stirr'd  the  verse-gift  in  thy  singer, 
And,  lo  !  'tis  fresh  to  wake  it  now,  true  wife ! 

a 

Two  streams  that  rise  apart,  at  diverse  sources, 
Commingling  at  full  strength  flow  jointly  on  : 

Each  league  thenceforth  their  individual  forces 
Lose  type  distinct,  and  deepening  blend  in  one. 

Not  coy  nor  strange,  like  fitful  Arethuse, 
The  weaker  with  the  stronger  joys  to  glide  ; 

One  path,  one  channel,  both  conspire  to  choose. 
And  meet  one  term  in  the  blue  ocean's  tide. 

So  flows  by  choice  our  dual  stream  xmited  : 

Life's  rough  and  smooth,  its  weal  and  woe,  we  breast 

With  equal  heart.     Is  not  our  tear-vale  lighted 
By  Love's  kind  star,  that  speaks  of  Iwpe  and  rest  ? 

Hope — for  young  lives,  out-rising  from  oiu*  union, 
Wax  stronger  round  us  in  the  good  old  ways  : 

And  their  on-coming  prompts  a  sweet  conununiou 
Of  themes  and  thoughts  about  the  after-days. 
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B,e»i — ^for  I  wot  we  trust  that  faithful  leading 
Will  set  their  steps  aright,  and  gender  peace 

And  tempered  pride  to  our  old  age,  a-reading 
Our  life  again  in  them,  till  ends  our  lease. 

God  hath  been  good  to  us,  beyond  the  telling  ! 

Ah,  dearest,  under  Him,  for  me  and  mine 
Cherish  the  life  that  lights  our  woodland  dwelling  : 

Still  round  this  elm  thy  living  ivy  twine. 

Possess  thy  soul  in  calm  and  quietness  ! 

The  day  were  dark  without  thee.     Life  is  dear 
Through  its  surroundings.     But  a  wilderness 

'Twould  be  to  me  with  thee  not  alway  near. 

Give  me  that  hand,  love  !     Onward  calmly  moving 
Meet  we  the  years  or  months  that  yet  shall  be 

Together,  if  God  will ;  intent  on  proving 

The  spell,  to  keep  hearts  young,  of  constancy. 

So — which  I  ask  not — should  we  see  our  golden. 

As  now  we  see  our  silver  nuptial  day, 
By  the  same  charm  will  these  dim  eyes  be  holden. 
And  thine,  I  know,  my  Love,  will  look  my  way. 

A. 
August  26,  1872. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  IRRECONCILEABLE. 


X. 

We  left  off  with  a  long  quotation  from  Mr.  MacDonald's  "  Gutta 
Percha  Willie,"  vhich  I  had  connected  with  a  remark  of  my  mother's 
about  my  first  attempts  to  read.  The  parents  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
little  hero  had  very  wisely  left  him  without  formal  literary  teaching 
till  he  himself  expressed,  or  at  least  disclosed,  a  desire  to  learn. 
When  we  have  all  of  us  a  little  more  wisdom,  a  little  more  sense  or 
justice,  and  a  little  more  skill,  we  shall  find  out  how  to  reconcile 
such  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  elders  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  young  in  their  heads  and  hearts.  Howeyer,  that  speculation 
must  pass  undefended  for  the  present.  The  Willie  of  the  story  in. 
question  is  represented  as  haying  set  to  work  to  teach  himself  to 
read,  and  as  haying  made  considerable  way  in  doing  so,  without  any 
alphabetical  knowledge  haying  been  imparted  to  him, — in  fact,  without 
spelling;  and  one  can  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
here  drawing  upon  his  own  recollections.  Now  it  will  be  remembered 
that  what  my  mother  used  to  say  of  me  was,  that  I  "dovld  read  a  little 
at  two  years  old,  but  that  my  progress  was  slow  till  she  got  me  to 
form  an  idea  of  spelling ;  and  that  I  haye  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  she  had  misread  the  facts.  Looking  back  upon  what  I 
certainly  know  of  the  methods  of  my  mind  later  on,  including  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  I  used  to  "  learn  "  words  in  foreign  languages^ 
musical  signs,  <&c.,  without  having  the  least  idea  of  their  meaning,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  had,  at  two  years  old,  picked  out 
words  by  their  look, — ^recognizing  them  in  connection  first  with  pictures, 
and  then  with  things  got  by  heart  or  listened  to.  At  a  later  time,  say 
at  five  or  six,  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  numerous  bits  of  music, 
considered  as  pictures  only ;  and  very  useful  I  afterwards  found  my 
familiarity  with  certain  "  common  forms "  of  musical  composition  as 
represented  to  the  eye.  I  can  distinctly  remember  the  first  foreign 
words  I  ever  knew,  simply  as  picture,  or  at  all  events  as  picture 
mainly.  They  were  these  :  "  Non  vorrei  vendere  Tonore  della  patria 
per  mille  zecchini."  This  scrap  of  Italian  stands  out  distinctly  in  my 
mind;  but  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  many  a  page  of  a  New 
Testament  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  This  old-fashioned  book 
— bound  in  parchment  it  was — ^belongs  to  the  age  at  which  I  waa 
capable  of  hoping  to  be  able  to  dimb  up  high  enough  to  touch  the 
moon;  yet  separate  words,  considered  simply  as  pictures,  left  so 
strong  a  mark  on  my  mind  that,  much  later  on,  I  could  identify  thenx 
in  recollected  images  as  Dutch  and  French. 
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That  I  waa — considering  the  quickness  with  which  I  took  in  whole 
words — slow  (for  me)  to  learn  spelling,  I  can  well  believe.  For, 
first,  I  was  always  exceedingly,  fanatically,  incredibly  unwilling  to 
be  taught  at  all  until  I  had  exhausted  myself  in  trying  to  find  things 
out  unaided ;  and,  secondly,  I  was  always  dull  at  catching  up  any- 
thing "by  practice" — ^anything  empirical.  And  nothing  can  look 
more  empirical,  at  first  sight,  than  English  spelling.  Ste^  ay,  tee,  cat* 
These  incongruities  are  an  old  topic.  I  am,  indeed,  absolutely  cer- 
tain, from  recollection,  that  "  spelling,"  as  a  process,  had  very  little 
to  do  with  my  learning  to  read ;  it  was  a  crutch,  and  not  what  I 
went  with.  I  learnt  by  my  eyes,  picking  out  words  just  as  I  picked 
out  dogs  from  cats,  or  trees  from  lamp-posts.  During  aU  the  lehr- 
jahre  I  never  misspelt  a  word,  and  should,  indeed,  have  resented  as  a 
cruel  afiront  the  bare  hint  that  I  could  do  such  a  thing.  And  yet 
formal  spelling  was  always  a  subordinate  process  in  my  mind.  Let 
us  suppose  I  had  read  the  word  port,  but  had  never  read  the  word 
important.  When  I  came  to  the  latter,  my  eye  would  at  once  pick 
out  the  porty  and  if  the  sense  required  important,  would  assume  that 
that  was  the  word  until  I  had  made  another  experiment.  Mr. 
MacDonald  rightly  hints  at  the  great  advantage  which  a  child  learn- 
ing to  read  must  find  in  having  been  accustomed  to  good  conversation 
on  the  part  of  its  elders. 

Although  it  will  be  making  a  great  leap  forward,  I  will  illustrate 
my  meaning  in  these  matters  by  coming  to  the  time  at  which  I 
taught  myself  music.  I  was  thirteen  years  old  before  I  opened  my 
lips  to  sing  at  all,  except  to  myself  when  nobody  could  hear  me. 
This  arose  from  my  strong  sense  that  in  music  there  was  something 
orderly  to  learn,  and  that  I  had  not  yet  learnt  it.  As  I  constantly 
betrayed  a  fondness  for  music,  my  father  was  much  puzzled.  But 
somehow  he  satisfied  himself  that  I  had  no  more  music  in  me  than 
my  mother,  and  used  to  tell  me  so.  I  knew  better,  and  resolved  ta 
leam  all  about  it  systematically .  some  day.  There  was  an  old  pitch- 
pipe  in  the  house,  over  which,  in  connection  with  an  old  volume  of 
psalm-tunes,  I  spent  much  thought — not  uselessly,  but  with  inade- 
quate results.  Certain  things  were  quite  obvious  ;  for  example,  the 
existence  of  a  scale,  out  of  which  all  tunes  were,  so  to  speak,  picked 
and  put  together.  Then  it  wa»  impossible  not  to  notice  that  the 
sharps  marked  on  the  tongue  of  tiie  pitch-pipe  had  something  to  do 
with  the  sharps  in  the  tune-book.  There,  however,  I  stuck,  till  I 
went  to  my  first  situation  and  earned  a  little  money.  Instead  of 
spending  the  pence  which  were  given  me  for  food  in  buying  enough 
to  eat,  I  saved  up,  and  at  last  set  my  mind  on  getting  possession  of  a 
certain  damaged  fiute,  price  ninepence.  I  had  already  invested  a 
penny  in  a  tattered  and  imperfect  instruction-book  (with  lessons  on 
"  Tootle-tooing ") ;  but  ninepence  was  a  serious  sum  to  part  with. 
My  courage  failed  me  for  a  long  while,  and  at  last  I  spent  my  little 


mother  ttimed  very  red  at  seeing  what  I  had  done  with  my  money  in- 
stead of  eating  it,  and  my  father  said  that  I  should  be  like  a  cov  hEmd- 
ling  a  musket,  I  set  to  work,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  the  serenest 
certainty  that  I  should  with  perfect  ease  do  what  I  had  set  my  mind 
on  doing.  That,  of  course,  was  to  teach  myself  to  attach,  infallibly, 
certain  sounds  to  certain  signs,  and  generally  to  know  what  I  was 
about  before  I  took  any  part  in  singing. 

The  only  point  that  concerns  us  here,  is  /ww  I  did  it  Now,  the 
problem  of  learning  to  read  notes  is,  ultimately,  similar  to  that  of 
learning  to  read  words  ( — it  u — so  think  twice,  think  many  timesi 
before  you  say  it  is  not).  And,  in  plain  fact,  my  mind  acted  ia  a 
similar  way.  My  rapid  progress — I  am  afraid  to  say  how  rapid — was 
very  largely  dne  to  the  number  of  musical  phrases  which  I  carried  in 
my  eye  simply  as  pictures,  and  to  the  help  I  got  by  combining  these 
in  different  modes.  Thus  aided,  I  found  a  very  little  practice  in  afBxing 
separate  sounds  to  mere  separate  notes  aufBcient  to  carry  me  a  long 
way.  Common  final  cadences, — common  cadences  of  modulation, — 
eommon  "  runs," — and  so  on,  I  pidted  up  by  the  eye ;  carried  away 
for  use ;  and  combined  as  occamon  required.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  large  mass  of  pieces 
of  music,  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  I  came  within  a  few  months 
to  read  at  sight  and  get  by  heart — many  of  them  as  I  stood  and 
looked  in  at  shop-windows — were  leamt  by  me  in  flashes  or  glances 
of  the  eye,  the  eye  treating  them  as  remembered  phrases  or  groups 
of  signs  and  re-combining  them  into  new  totals. 

Before  passing  on,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and  guard  here  just 
one  point.  Perhaps  Dryasdust  may  be  whispering  to  himself,  that 
this  empirical  sort  of  business  was  very  unfavourable  to  exactness  of 
knowledge,  and  ao  forth.  It  is  a  very  silly  remark,  and  mainly 
founded  on  the  personal  conceit  of  Dryasdust.  All  our  fiist  know- 
ledge of  objects  and  language  is  of  necessity  empirical,  and  the 
empirical  process  ought  to  enter  much  more  largely  than  it  does 
into  our  methods  of  teaching.  But,  in  point  of  foct,  the  methods  of 
my  mind  in  these  matters  were  not  empirical, — they  were  scientific ; 
and  it  is  only  the  rapidity  with  which  processes  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  are  combined  in  the  kind  of  mental  action  dcscribed,^ — ^it 
is  only  that  rapidity  which  gives  the  excuse  for  calling  the  action 
empirical.  I  was  myself  always  as  slow  to  acquire  the  conTersational 
use  of  a  language,  as  quick  to  master  its  grammar,  and  I  am  care- 
fully bearing  this  in  mind  in  imy  suggestions  that  follow.  But  even 
tliis  only  opens  the  way  still  further.  For  I  have  always  found  it 
not  only  possible,  but  easy  and  natural,  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  grammar  of  a  fresh  language  without  even  knowing  its  ortho- 
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graphy  in  any  alphabetic  way.  It  was  always  my  habit  to  accumu- 
mulate  gi'ammars  before  systematically  beginning  the  study  of  a 
language ;  and,  comparing  one  with  another  in  my  leisure,  to  pick 
out  the  grammatical  construction,  while  knowing  but  few  words  so 
far  as  dictionary  use  goes.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  of  principle 
about  this  than  there  is  in  making  out  a  cryptograph ;  and  nothing 
but  the  duty  laid  upon  me  to  save  my  eyesight  has  prevented  my 
showing,  by  specific  examples,  the  length  to  which  the  eye  alone 
may  carry  the  study  of  language,  without  the  use  of  lexicons  or  of 
laws  of  pronunciation,  and  with  ease  and  pleasure.  I  had  made 
accurate  and  useful  rules  for  resolving  the  remotest  forms  of  Greek 
verbs  before  I  knew  two  hundred  words  of  the  language. 

Now,  in  what  do  a  child's  first  attempts  at  reading  consist]  I 
cannot  remember  my  own,  but  I  have  observed  that  all  children 
begin  by  one  idea,  and  that  a  false  one.  They  do  not  see  that  a 
person  who  reads  gets  the  words  out  of  the  book,  in  such  sense  that 
he  must  get  those  particular  words  and  no  other,  or  else  he  is  wrong ; 
they  look  upon  the  printed  page  as  a  quarry,  out  of  which  you 
may  get  any  words  you  please.  "  Give  me  the  book,  and  let  me 
read,"  says  the  little  creature ;  and  it  takes  the  book,  and  spouts  at 
pleasure,  evidently  thinking  it  quite  a  bond  fide  process,  and  exactly 
what  you  have  been  doing  yourself.  But  it  very  soon  corrects  this, 
to  the  extent  of  connecting  printed  words  with  pictures ;  and  the 
larger  the  print,  the  more  easily  it  does  so.  But  we  shall  observe, 
if  we  watch,  soon  after  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  idea  that  the  book 
supplies  the  words  to  be  read,  a  continued  tendency  to  jump  at  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  words  are,  and  to  shun  all  alphabetic  processes 
whatever.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  see  into  the  child's  mind 
altogether,  but  I  have  a  very  positive  recollection  that,  long  after  I 
could  spell,  I  used  to  regard  words  as  pictures.  The  word  anger^  for 
instance,  was  not  merely  a  product  of  the  letters  a-n-g-e-r;  it  was  a 
cumulative  hieroglyph  of  anger.  Perhaps  some  may  be  helped  to 
understand  this  better  by  a  story  told  by  the  Rev.  F.  Barham  Zincke, 
in  his  delightful  book  on  Egypt.  Mr.  Zincke's  gardener  asked  him 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  Equestrian,  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  bills  of  a  travelling  circus  that  had  just  come  to  the  village.  Mr. 
Zincke  began  talking  about  the  Latin  equusy  a  horse ;  but  the  gar- 
dener shut  him  up  at  once.  Adam  had  named  the  beasts ;  he  had 
called  this  particular  quadruped  1u)rse  ;  and  horse  it  was,  and  must  be 
always.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  organic  relation,  of  a  sort,  between 
the  word  horse  and  the  animal.  What  precise  idea  children  have  of 
the  value  (I  use  the  noun  scientifically)  of  words,  one  does  not  know. 
I  have  had  many  fancies  about  the  matter  when  reading  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  but  I  have  not  time  to  spare  from 
other  duties  to  prosecute  the  question.  One  thing,  however,  I  am 
quite  clear  about,  namely,  that  children  are  usually  bothered  with 
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the  alphabetic  process  n^uch  too  early ;  and  that,  upon  such  hints  as 
those  which  I  read  with  delight  in  Mr.  MaoDonald's  little  story,  wo 
might  profitably  and  easUy  teach  a  great  deal  of  ''  reading  "  before 
coming  to  syllabification  at  all.  Nay,  we  might  teach  the  first  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  logic  before  teaching  the  alphabet.  That  this 
will  all  be  done  some  day,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  and  that  Art  in  educa- 
tion will  do  away  with  the  brutal  compulsion  by  which  we  perpetuate 
the  curses  of  life  I  am  also  sure. 

I  may  mention  that,  many  years  ago,  when  I  began  the  study  of 
Spanish,  the  first  work  I  happened  to  buy  was  one  printed  at  Madrid^ 
on  the  art  of  teaching  to  read  without  any  alphabetic  process  what- 
ever. It  was  a  very  high-and-dry  business  ;  and,  though  easy  enough  - 
in  a  regular  langua^  like  Spanish,  utterly  useless,  except  as  sug- 
gestion, for  an  anomalously  constructed  speech  like  the  English.  So 
imiform  in  structure  is  Spanish,  that  the  inventor  of  this  system  was 
able  to  start  with  a  short  key-sentence,  in  which  every  syllabic  form 
possible  in  the  language  was  accurately  represented. 

XI. 

But,  to  leave  this  topic,  I  beg  for  as  much  sympathy,  or  at  least 
as  much  forbearance  as  the  reader  can  lend  me,  while,  in  these  auto- 
biographical notes,  I  do  my  best  to  steer  between  certain  obvious 
difficulties  :  the  obscure  I  keep  to  myself.  For  instance,  I  know  that 
in  order  to  be  at  all  interesting  I  must  be  personal,  and  yet  I 
dread  to  be  unpleasantly  egotistic,  and  am  quite  conscious  that 
details^  which  are  full  of  interest  to  myself  and  a  few  more,  may 
be  very  dull  reading  for  others.  Again,  I  am  anxious  to  connect 
every  personal  with  some  general  topic;  and  in  doing  this  it  is 
only  too  easy  for  me  to  become  prosy.  Lastly,  I  am  desirous  to 
give  to  these  notes  the  propagandist  value  which,  in  my  opinion,, 
must  attach  to  all  truthful  self-portraiture,  and  yet  I  am  desirous 
not  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  snub 
all  tmusual  developments  of  character  and  feeling,  treating  them 
as  at  the  very  best  mere  eccentricities.       This  is  indeed  a  sort  of  ^ 

thing  I  do  not  understand.     Every  form  of  character  which  is  natural  t 

and  faithful,  so  long  as  it  is  associated  with  a  sane  intellect,  much 
more  if  it  has  held  its  own  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  still  more  if  it  has 
done  so  in  the  midst  of  unusual  conflicts,  and  most  of  all  if  it  has 
happened  to  produce  in  excess  of  its  own  interests  and  immediate 
pleasures — is  surely  on  object  of  interest  in  itself,  and  in  its  peculi- 
arities a  note  of  interrogation  set  up  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
against  this,  that,  or  the  other,  compared  with  which  it  appears 
"peculiar."  But  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  go  straight  on,  and 
leave  the  general  effect  to  justify  itself  as  it  can. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  recollect  aboiit  myself  as  a  subject  of  | 

criticism  is  my  father's  remarking,  so  often  that  ray  mother  used  to  | 
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smile  at  him  (and  she  was  no  humorat),  that ''that  boy  was /im^ 
like  Mr.  Wilberforce."  The  points  that  now  seem  to  me  to  have  led 
him  to  say  this  were  a  slight  lisp,  unbroken  vivacity  of  manner,  and 
the  circumstance  that  I  was  often  to  be  seen  in  bed  with  miscella- 
nies of  books  about  me.  If  I  had  not  happened  to  be  frequently  ill, 
of  course  this  point  of  resemblance  to  the  great  man  would  have  been 
lost !  But  my  father  so  often  mimicked  my  lisping  vivacities  of 
speech,  adding  imitations  of  "  Mr.  Wilberforce/'  and  this  trick  of  his 
was  kept  up  to  so  late  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
there  was  a  real  resemblance  between  "  Mr.  Wilberforce  "  and  the  little 
boy.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  length  of 
time  over  which  my  father's  personal  knowledge  of  Wilberforce  ex- 
tended j  all  I  know  is,  that  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  were  of  the 
"  menial "  kind — that  he  had  brushed  his  coat,  waited  on  him  in  bed, 
and  attended  him  abroad.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  awe  much  to  my 
father's  fancy  that  I  resembled  him  in  manners — ^much,  I  mean,  in 
respect  of  the  toleration  that  was  extended  to  my  meditative  ways  by 
my  father.  For  he  was  always  mighty  angry  with  what  he  used  to 
call  my  want  of  common  sense.  ''  That  boy  has  every  sense  but 
common  sense,"  is  a  formula  that  I  must  have  heard  some  thousands 
of  times  from  five  years  old  upwards.  It  was,  by  the  way,  quite 
untrue.  I  was  always,  and  still  am,  wanting  in  ready  insight  into 
the  play  of  mean  motives  in  other  people's  minds,  but  that  is  no  dis- 
grace. That  I  had  no  common  sense  was  an  utterly  unfounded 
generalization  from  the  fact  that  I  was  fond  of  books ;  or,  as  my 
father  persisted  in  saying,  "  studdyous  "  (I  could  never  make  him 
say  studious) — and  this  also  was  "  like  Mr.  Wilberforce."  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  there  was  anything  silly 
about  my  father.  He  was  a  very  quick  and  accurate  observer,  and 
had  in  him  the  making  of  a  considerable  actor. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  he  had  once  acted  in  "  Macbeth  "  with 
Mrs.  Siddons — Heaven  knows  as  what — as  Bleeding  Officer  perhaps — 
and  had  actually  trodden  the  boards  of  the  Haymarket !  This  you 
must  know,  he  once— only  once — mentioned  to  me,  with  ill-suppressed 
pride  in  recollections  which  he  then  considered  unholy,  and  which  he 
was  connecting  in  the  most  illogical  manner  with  earnest  warnings 
addressed  to  me  against  a  theatrical  career.  My  mother's  great  am- 
bition was  to  see  me  a  "  minister ; "  but  I  have  a  strong  fancy  that, 
in  spite  of  his  Evangelicalism,  my  father  would  have  compounded 
with  the  facts,  if  I  had,  as  I  once  designed,  gone  upon  the  stage.  I 
never  remember  him  so  ''  natural "  [as  when  he  was  imitating  Mrs. 
Siddons  or  "  Young  Rapid  " — ^to  the  latter  of  whom  he  used  to  compare 
me.  But  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  he  came  out  in  this  line  : 
and  then  always  with  a  protest,  expressed  or  imderstood. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  though  not  wholly  pleasant,  to  be  able  to 
look  back  over  all  the  years,  and  find  a  continuous  thread  of  recol- 
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lection  upon  some  points  as  to  which  the  knowledge  was  forced  upon 
me  that  I  was  unlike  such  other  children  as  I  knew.  It  is  not  wholly 
pleasant,  because  I  n<m  perceive  that  the  facts  were  partly  the  result 
of  poverty  and  want  of  culture  on  the  part  of  my  parents.  For 
example,  that  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  usual  games  of  children 
was  largely  due  to  those  causes.  Some  playthings  had  always  a  strong 
charm  for  me — a  windmill,  a  kite,  bow-and-arrow,  and  in  lower 
degrees  a  top  and  a  hoop.  Leap-frog  I  always  regarded  with  disgust, 
and  I  still  call  it  most  ugly  play.  But  there  were  many  sports  into 
which  I  should  have  entered  freely,  if  I  could  have  had  better 
company  than  that  of  boys  of  my  own  standing.  Rowing,  shoot- 
ing, and  fencing  I  used  to  long  to  learn,  as  soon  as  ever  I  knew 
anything  about  them ;  and  I  was  early  familiar,  as  far  as  the  eye 
went,  with  the  use  of  the  gun.  Hare  and  hounds  is  the  kind  of 
game  in  which  I  should  have  taken  the  greatest  pleasure  now  and  then. 
But  I  could  never  play  long  at  any  game  in  which  the  exercise  of 
skill  did  not  demand  pretty  much  all  the  attention.  As  soon  as  ever 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  interest,  I  went  off  into  meditation,  and  I 
grew  up  in  the  most  shameful  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  games  of 
boys.  Once,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  (and  I  was  tall  of 
my  age),  as  I  was  passing  along  the  street,  a  couple  of  little  boys 
rushed  up  to  me  furious  to  know  if  a  particular  button  was  a 
two-er  or  a  three-er.  Now  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea.  But  the 
little  boys  thought  it  so  imlikely  that  a  lubber  .of  my  size  should 
not  be  qualified  to  settle  their  dispute,  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  fight  me  there  and  then. 

Here,  again,  was  a  point  on  which  I  could  not  get  on  with  other 
boys.  I  never  struck  a  blow,  and  never  received  'one.  I  can 
imagine  myself  stabbing  or  shooting  a  fellow  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner, or,  still  more  easily,  wishing  him  into  another  planet,  or  some- 
where out  of  my  way ;  ■  but  I  would  rather  have  endiured  any 
quantity  of  pain  myself  than  give  another  boy  a  black  eye  or  a 
bloody  nose.  And  even  when  I  say  I  can  conceive  myself  stab- 
bing or  shooting  a  fellow  in  an  elegant  manner,  that  must  be 
taken  with  much  reserve :  for  I  never  felt  the  desire  to  hurt 
another  person  for  doing  wrong,  except  so  far  as  such  a  desire  might 
happen  to  be  involved  in  the  desire  to  make  him  sensible  that  the 
wrong  was  a  wrong.  This,  again,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  personal 
peculiarity.  The  fact  is,  I  have  by  nature  none  of  what  I  suppose 
might  be  called  the  punishing  instinct.  Those  who  lay  it  down  that 
there  is  in  human  nature  a  punitive  instinct  which  declares  that  a. 
certain  amoimt  of  pain  should  always  follow  wrong-doing, — those,  in 
fact,  who  take  the  view  which  is  implied  in  the  Scotch  use  of  the  word 
"justification  "  as  applied  to  punishment, — ^must  pare  their  doctrine 
down  to  lower  terms.  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  in  these  matters  ; 
one  exception  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand.     Now  I  am  here  to  say 


absolutely  ignorant, — never  felt  it  in  my  life.  Xhis  does  not  imply 
finy  want  of  gall — the  subject  is  so  important  that  I  had  better  nm 
any  risk  of  being  what  is  called  egotistical,  and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  by  saying  that  I  have  on  the  contrary  gall  enough  to  make  mo 
ill  at  times, — to  give  me  long  fits  of  violently  enraged  repulsion,  and 
also  to  make  my  invectives  anything  but  agreeable  to  listeners.  Pro- 
bably not  one  of  my  readers  has  made  the  tears  come  by  the  use  of 
harsh  words  as  often  as  I  have.  But  in  my  feelings  at  these  times 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  punitive — it  is  mere  explosion ;  with 
sometimes  perhaps  a  little  gloomy  joy  in  the  power  of  "  piling  up  the 
agony,"  I  can  confirm  this  by  a  rather  curious  recollection.  When 
a  boy  I  used  often  to  wonder  at  the  pain  caused  by  my  own  angry 
speeches, — it  seemed  to  me  so  greatly  in  excess  of  any  intention  on 
my  part.  A  painfull  image  is  at  this  moment  vividly  in  my  thoughts, — 
I  had  made  a  girl  cry  without  in  the  least  intending  to  do  it,  and 
even  without  the  idea  that  I  was  putting  her  to  pain.  This  dwelt 
long  on  my  mind,  and  with  other  things  of  the  kind  caused  me  much 
bewilderment  and  much  compunction.  The  day  came,  however,  on 
which  I  read  Bacon's  Essays — and  what  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
did  tbey  show  me  !  In  one  of  these  essays  I  read  that  angry  words 
did  not  as  a  rule  do  much  hurt,  unless  they  were  "  aculeate  and 
proper."  Now  I  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that 
when  excited  I  was  eloquent  and  found  out  words  that  wct-b  "aculeate 
and  proper/'  and  I  took  to  heart  the  suggestion  of  Bacon's  words, 
making  a  resolution  that  when  angry  I  would  not  say  all  the  clever 
things  that  occurred  to  me.  Fits  of  silent  exasperation  are  not  good  for 
the  health,  but  they  are  better  than  making  other  people  cry  at  one's 
bitter  ingenuities. 

To  pass  on,  not  from  the  subject,  but  with  it.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing these  lines,  a  discussion  is  going  on -in  the  newspapers  about 
fagging,  "tunding,"  and  other  brutabties  at  Winchester  school  and 
public  schools  in  general,  and  I  am  amazed,  as  usual,  at  the  bnttal 
coolness  with  which  such  things  are  discussed.  If  I  had  been  at 
Winchester,  and  had  seen  one  fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been  hinted 
at, — if  I  had  seen  one  single  case  of  deliberate  cruelty, — I  should 
there  and  then  have  killed  the  offender  if  my  physical  powers  had 
permitted  it  Some  one  will  be  saying  that  Uiis  looks  very  much 
like  punitive  impulse, — but  I  say  no,  I  should  have  taken  hold  of  the 
bead  of  the  offender  and  dashed  it  against  the  hardest  thing  near 
with  a  bimd  feeling  of  hatred,  not  in  the  least  with  any  feeling  of 
justice.  Nor  would  reflection  make  any  difference.  I  ^ould  know 
very  well  that  death  was  too  severe  a  piinithment  for  a  cruel  "  tund- 
ing," and  my  impulse  would  be  simply  one  of  blotting-out  a  hatal 
thing,  not  avenging  a  wrong  done.     There  arc  kinds  of  wrong-doing 
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in  which  1  never  had  any  the  least  desire  to  kill  or  in  any  waj 
"  punish/'  though  a  clear  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation  might  be 
present;  and  there  are  others  in  which  I  can  trace  in  my  mind  all 
the  effects  of  the  most  violent  hatred,  with  nothing,  at  the  time,  of 
moral  disapprobation.  In  no  case  do  I  find  I  ever  desired  to  inflict 
pain. 

This  is  a  pathetic  bit  of  autobiography  from  the  pen  of  Theodore 
Parker  which  no  one  who  has  read  it  will  ever  foi^et.  He  says  that 
when  he  was  about  five  years  old  he  was  once  tempted  to  lift  his 
stick  and  strike  a  tortoise  in  the  field.  But  something  within  V^iin 
arrested  his  arm  and  made  him  withhold  the  impending  blow.  When 
he  got  home  he  asked  his  mother  what  it  was  that  had  spoken  in  his 
little  bosom.  She  kissed  him,  her  eyes  shining  with  tears,  and  said, 
**^  Some  people  call  it  conscience,  dear,  and  it  is  conscience,  but  it  is 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  heart.  Mind  you  always  listen  to  that  voice. 
If  you  try  to  stifle  it,  you  will  hear  it  less  and  less ;  but  the  more  you 
obey  it,  the  clearer  it  will  grow,  and  the  happier  and  better  you  will 
be/'  I  did  not  learn  that  precise  lesspn  from  my  own  mother  ;  she 
was  not  equal  to  the  proper  use  of  words  of  her  own  for  any  such 
purpose,  but  she  made  abundant  use,  for  my  instruction,  of  the  words 
of  others,  and,  for  one  instance,  of  these  lines,  which  I  knew  when 
very  little : — 

'*  And  from  the  pray'r  of  want  and  plaint  of  woe 

O  never,  never,  turn  away  thine  ear ! 
Forlcxn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 

Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heav'n  refuse  to  hear  ? 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 

What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done  : 
Forgive  thy  foes  ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear, 

And  friends,  and  native  land ;  nor  these  alone  : 
All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make  thine  own." 

This  verse  comes,  as  every  one  knows,  from  Beattie's  "  Minstrel."  It 
contained  things  I  did  not  understand,  and  the  "love  thy  native  land," 
and  the  ''  all  human  weal,''  used  to  puzzle  me  much ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  lines  told,  and  the  effect  of  my  mother's  teaching,  and  of  the  dis- 
position she  gave  me,  was  such  that  in  my  childhood  I  never  know- 
ingly hurt  anything  that  had  life.  That  I  used  to  hate  with  a 
murderous  hatred  those  who  did  wilfully  give  pain  was  the  fault  of 
the  violent  spirit  I  got  from  another  source.  My  father  used  some- 
times to  gloss  over  rough  acts  on  the  part  of  the  young,  with,  "  Boys 
will  be  boys  " — and  so  on.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  fagging,  "  tund- 
ing,"  and  other  dirty  and  brutal  things  are  publicly  discussed  at  this 
moment.  "  There  must  be  brutality  and  cruelty, — it  is  human,  so 
human  !  Let  us  have  our  children  brought  up  in  large  mobs  where 
they  will  become  familiarised  with  it.  Else,  what  will  they  do  in  the 
conflicts  of  matuit)  life  % "     And  so  we  go  on,  generation  after  genera- 
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tioiiy  deliberately  manuBftcturing  the  raw  material  of  the  baseness  and 
brutality  that  lead  to  those  very  "  conflicts/'  This  we  call  the  culti- 
vation of  a  manly  spirit,  and  we  think  it  fine  to  say,  ''This  or  that 
battle  was  won  at  Eton/'  or  ''  This  or  that  successfiil  career  was  won 
in  virtue  of  the  energy  learnt  while  the  boy  was  ^etgging  at  Winches- 
ter." Two  reflections  occur  upon  all  this  wicked  loose  talk.  First, 
that  if  we  took  more  pains  not  to  cidtivate  bad  passions,  and  not  to 
familiarise  young  minds  with  each  other's  basenesses,  we  should  much 
less  frequently  have  need  of  battles  to  be  won  on  one  side  and  lost  on 
the  other.  Secondly,  the  energy  that  makes  the  successful  career  of 
a  great  man  of  the  world  is  a  painfully  complex  quality,  upon  which 
the  angels,  who  see  the  amount  of  crushing  and  trampling  down  which 
goes  to  a  siiccessful  career,  may  not  look  as  complacently  as — say  a 
leading  article  writer  or  an  enthusiast  in  Natural  Selection.  '*  This 
is  better  than  Moscow,^'  said  the  bloody  monster  who  had  walked  over 
the  carcases  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  groaning  wretches  to  his  fire- 
side at  Paris.  What  an  energetic  man  !  How  dreary  is  that  prospect 
of  running  short  of  brutality  which  makes  it  desirable  for  us  to  wink 
at  its  persistent  culture  by  our  educational  methods  !  Thank  God  I 
was  bom 
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"WANTED— A  CAREER ! " 

A   colonist's  advice  to   certain   BRITISH   FATHERS. 


«  Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world ; 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  Bounding  forxows." — lhnnyson*i  Ulyuei, 

The  Biitisb  father,  of  what  I  may  call  the  middle-middle  class, 
must  frequently  be  at  his  wits'-end  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  bojs. 
He  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  individuals,  so  far  as  position  in  the 
social  scale  is  concerned.  The  trading  magnates,  and  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  attain  the  leading  positions  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  pecuniary  rewards  which 
attend  their  efforts  now-ardays.  There  never  was  a  time,  I  suppose, 
when  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  emoluments  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessional men,  were  larger  than  at  present.  The  duty  of  making 
provision  for  their  families  presents  no  difficulties  to  these  gentlemen. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  mercantile  Nabob  is  probably  taken  into  partner- 
ship, with  a  view  to  his  succession  to  his  father's  share  in  the  business, 
when  that  highly  respectable  old  party  thinks  fit  to  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil.  The  rest  are  sprinkled  over  the  professions  with 
laudable  fairness:  Tom  goes  to  the  army,  Frank  to  the  bar,  and 
George  to  the  Church,  while  Charley  is  probably  "  licensed  to  kill " 
by  some  College  of  Surgeons  or  learned  University.  They  can  hardly 
fail  to  succeed  with  so  much  money  and  its  attendants'  influence  to 
back  them,  unless  they  are  greater  donkeys  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
young  men.  If  they  do  get  an  ugly  fiBkli  in  their  attempts  to  fly, 
they  have  only  to  return  to  the  parental  ark,  and  live  quietly  on  their 
portion  of  goods  which  falleth  to  them,  when  the  "  governor  "  comes 
to  be  ''cut  off."  Then,  again,  the  lower-middle  class  can  easily 
provide  for  their  children,  if  the  latter  are  content  to  follow  the 
occupations  of  their  fathers,  or  any  other  business  which  principally 
consists  in  manual  labour.  An  increasing  number,  however,  now-a- 
days  are  not  so  content ;  and  the  shopkeeper's  son,  having  got  a 
smattering  of  education,  turns  up  his  nose  at  anything  so  low  as 
retail  dealings,  and  must  cither  be  provided  with  a  clerk's  situation, 
or  some  other  billet  equally  "genteel."  It  is  this  tendency  to  poach 
on  what  formerly  used  to  be  looked  on  as  the  preserves  of  Uie  middle- 
middle  class,  which  must  give  many  parents,  who  Belong  to  its  ranks. 
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cause  for  anxiety.  They  may  see  their  sons  growing  up  around  them 
and  developing  every  good  quality  of  mind  and  body  which  the 
most  exacting  could  desire  ;  but  their  pride  and  satisfaction  must  be 
often  dashed  by  care  for  the  youngsters'  future,  and  the  thought  of 
the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  giving  them  a  decent  start  in  life. 
With  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  gentlemen,  they  are  without  the 
means  to  support  their  position  in  every  particular  in  the  way  they 
would  wish:  They  have  enough  to  kee^  house  on  a  moderately 
liberal  scale,  to  educate  their  families,  and  entertain  their  friends, 
but  without  entirely  changing  their  mode  of  life,  and  screwing  and 
pinching  in  every  direction,  they  cannot  afford  to  give  their  sons 
anything  beyond  a  very  modest  sum  when  they  enter  the  lists  to  do 
battle  with  the  world.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  young 
gentlemen  should  address  themselves  without  delay  to  some  occupa- 
tion which  will  afford  immediate  remuneration,  and  then  comes  the 
difficulty.  In  what  direction  is  it  to  be  found  %  If  they  enter  any 
of  the  professions  they  iind  all  the  avenues  which  lead  to  wealth  and 
honour  already  crowded  with  eager  aspirants,  some  fall  of  the  golden 
hopes  of  youth,  and  others  beginning  to  have  some  little  foretaste  of 
that  mortal  ailmenrt,  heart-sickness.  It  is  true  that,  providing  they 
have  the  necessary  talents  and  perseverance,  they  may  eventually 
succeed,  as  others  haye  done,  in  gaining  a  foremost  position,  but  they 
cannot  afford  to  wait  on  a  providence  which  may  never  smile.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  profession  or  occupation  they  adopt 
should  afford  them  a  living  within  a  few  years.  If  eschewing  the 
profession  they  turn  to  trade,  their  prospects  are  not  much  brighter. 
In  the  subordinate  offices  connected  with  commerce  they  are  jostled 
by  the  aspiring  members  of  the  class  below,  while  the  upper  walks 
are  reserved  for  the  race  of  capitalists,  and  the  lucky  few,  who,  by 
natural  force  of  character,  industry,  and  skill,  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  conquer  a  position  for  themselves  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  As 
we  well  know,  however,  the  ability  to  do  such  doughty  deeds  is  not 
given  to  many,  and  while  one  man  here  and  there,  in  trade  or  pro- 
fessional life,  succeeds  in  drawing  away  from  the  ruck  and  achieving 
the  honours  of  a  *'  win,"  hundreds  are  never  placed,  while  thousands 
break  down  utterly  in  the  midst  of  the  running.  The  last  named, 
no  doubt,  might  have  done  better  under  happier  auspices,  while  of 
the  second  description  some  would  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
probably,  had  the  competition  not  been  so  excessively  keen.  Every 
year  sees  thousands  of  yoimg  men  bom  in  the  class  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  thrown  upon  the  world  to  sink  or  swim  as  best  they 
may;  and  in  England  at  the  present  day,  the  odds  are  terribly 
against  their  success.  The  majority  are  not  geniuses,  neither  are 
they  fools.  As  a  rule  they  have  good  natural  capabilities,  a  fair 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  are  as  decent  honest  young  gentlemen  as  a 
public  school  education  and  an  English  home-training  can  produce. 

3  B  2 
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Now,  can  nothing  better  be  done  ^ith  bo  much  good  raw  material 
than  to  condemn  it  to  fret  its  strength  away  in  endeavouring  to  push 
through  the  crowds  which  throng  every  road  to  advancement  in  the 
old  stereotyped  civilisation  of  Europe  1  I  certainly  think  there  is  a 
<<  more  excellent  way "  of  utilising  this  annual  increment  of  good 
serviceable  brain  and  muscle.  Let  those  youths  who  see  no  very 
good  prospect  at  home,  emigrate.  I  think  I  hear  some  people  saying, 
'^  Well,  this  is  no  new  panacea  for  our  domestic  ills.  Emigration  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day  for  years  past.  Of  the  young  fellows  who 
have  gone  out,  some  have  done  well,  while  others  have  gone  to  the 
dogs,  which  they  could  have  done  as  well  had  they  remained  at  home." 
True,  most  sapient  reader;  idleness,  vice,  and  extravagance  ruin 
hundreds  in  the  colonies  in  the  same  way  they  do  at  home.  There  is 
no  delivering  a  man  from  himself,  no  matter  to  what  part  of  the  world 
you  may  send  him.  But  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  have,  as 
fields  of  labour,  over  Great  Britain  are  manifold.  The  crush  is  not 
so  great,  and  second-rate  talent  has  a  chance  in  every  sphere  of  action. 
Social  laws  are  not  so  rigid.  If  a  man  makes  his  money  honestly,  it 
matters  little  whether  it  has  been  made  by  hand  or  brain.  The 
wealthiest  landowners  in  Australia  are  men  who  have  tended  sheep 
and  cattle  in  the  old  days,  and  know  how  to  handle  a  team  of 
bullocks — ^in  short,  those  who  have  laboured  hard  in  occupations 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  farm- labourers  at  home.  And  above  all,  there 
is  the  almost  certainty  that  honest  labour  will  assuredly  meet  with 
its  reward.  Those  who  are  sober,  moderately  thrifty,  industrious, 
and  persevering — even  when  their  capabilities  are  of  the  most  mediocre 
description— can,  as  a  rule,  make  a  good  living,  and  also  secure 
some  provision  for  the  future ;  while  those  whose  talents  are  only 
slightly  above  the  aven^,  have  chances  of  turning  them  to  account, 
which  present  themselves  very  rarely  in  England. 

Here,  then,  is  a  ready  escape  offered  from  a  great  and  increasing 
difficulty.  The  British  middle-middle  class  fe^her,  if  he  will  only 
adopt  this  method  of  starting  his  boys  in  life,  need  not  be  \mder  any 
apprehension  for  their  future,  provided  they  are  physically  of  the 
right  stamp,  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  to 
play  their  part  as  men,  and  have  had  impressed  upon  them  the 
salutary  lesson  that  life  is  not  '^  all*  beer  and  skittles.''  On  this  point 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  Meantime  I  must  combat  some 
objections  which  may  be  raised  by  their  lady-mothers,  who,  doubtless, 
will  stand  aghast  at  this  proposal  to  rob  them  of  their  cubs.  There 
is  a  prevalent  idea,  I  know,  current  amongst  many  of  the  worthy 
matrons  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  something  very  terrible  about  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  that  those 
who  survive  the  dangers  of  the  deep  will  meet  with  unknown  perils 
and  hardsfaipB  on  landing.  Now  I  can  assure  them  that  such 
opinions  are  entirely  eironeous.  '  Let  us  see  how  it  woiild  fare  with 
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Mr.  Carles  Newchumpiirr,  supposing  a  relactant  assent  had^  been 
\niing  from  his  fond  mother,  to  his  trying  his  fortunes  at  the 
Antipodes.  I  will  assiune  that  he  has  fixed  on  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Victoria  as  the  scene  of  his  fiitiire  labours,  because  that  is  the  pl^ce 
with  which  I  am  best  acquainted.  There  are  seyeral  ways  of  reaching 
Melbourne,  its  capital  city,  and  I  can  assure  the  anxious  lady  that  it 
is  a  capital  city  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  50Z.,  more  or  less,  is  no 
object,  young  hopeful  may  improve  his  mind  by  coming  vid  Suez  in 
the  P.  and  0.  Company's  boats.  Or,  better  still,  he  may  cross  to 
New  York,  see  something  of  the  Eastern  States,  take  a  week's  railway 
journey  to  San  Francisco,  leaving  his  card  on  Brigham  Young  by  the 
way,  and  thence  ship  himself  for  New  Zealand  and  his  ultimate 
destination.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  to 
economise,  in  which  case  there  are  steamers  starting  from  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  making  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  £rom  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  days  ;  or  cheaper  still,  sailing-vessels  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  A  passage  taken,  an  outfit  becomes  the  next 
consideration.  As  a  rule,  people  who  start  from  Australia  fit  them- 
selves out  for  a  six-months'  voyage.  They  have  not  yet  got  rid  of 
the  idea  that  it  takes  about  that  time  to  reach  any  of  the  southern 
ports,  as  it  used  to  do  in  "  the  brave  days  of  old."  My  readers  may 
remember  the  description  given  of  the  activity  of  the  old  Dutch 
navigators  in  that  delightful  book  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York ;"  here  they  were  accustomed  to  show  all  sail  before  turning  in 
for  the  night,  lest  haply  they  should  run  down  a  continent  in  the 
dark.  Fine  easy-going  gentlemen  these,  who  knew  little  of  "  life's 
fitful  fever,"  but  who  ,smoked  and  chewed  and  **  schnapped  "  them- 
selves through  life  in  a  way  which  we  hurrying,  scurrying  mortals 
may  envy,  but  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  imitate.  Now,  however,  the 
merchant  skipper  is  ever  at  his  post,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  to  take 
advantage  of  the  shghtest  chance.  Thanks  to  this  and  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  naval  architecture,  passages  from 
England  to  Melbourne  by  sailing-vessels  of  under  seventy  days  are 
tolerably  frequent,  while  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  days  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  average.  Anything  over  ninety  is  considered  pre- 
posterous. So  that  Materfamilias  should  bear  this  in  mind  when 
making  her  calculations  in  respect  of  the  necessary  linen.  If  young 
hopeful  sail  by  way  of  Suez  or  San  Francisco  he  will  have  plenty  of 
chances  of  getting  some  washing  done  by  the  way,  but  should  he 
determine  on  the  Cape  route,  provision  for  three  months  should  be 
made.  There  is  another  point  which  this  very  excellent  lady  would 
do  well  to  remember.  She  should  put  far  away  from  her  the  absurd 
idea  that  because  her  boy  is  going  a  two  or  three  months'  voyage  it 
is  necessary  to  pack  his  trunks  with  all  sorts  of  kickshaws  and 
abnormal  things,  under  the  impression  that  they  may  ''come  in 
useful "  in  this  uncivilised  country  whither  he  goeth.     One  prevailing 
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notion  which  possessed  people  sometime  ago  was  that  they  must  not 
land  in  Australia  n^dthout  being  armed  to  the  teeth.     No  young  man 
of  spirit  in  those  days  considered  his  outfit  complete  unless  it  con> 
tained  a  powerful  armament.     Guns,  revolvers,  and  cold  steel,  in  the 
shape  of  »t  least  one  bowie-knife,  were  absolutely  indispensable  in 
the  opinion  of  these  martial  and  pugnacious  individuals.     And  th& 
consequence  was  that  the  pawnbrokers'  shops  became  goi^d  with 
implements  of  warfare.     Who  knows  how  many  of  our  countrymen 
have  fallen  in  New  Zealand  before  the  fire  of  these  very  arms  ?    IdLy 
advice  to  my  supposititious  emigrant  is  to  eschew  all  such  vanities, 
and  barring  a  slightly  increased  stock  of  linen,  to  lay  in  nothing  more 
than  he  would  think  necessary  were  he  going  to  spend  a  couple  of 
months  in  the  Highlands.     This  will  appear,  no  doubt,  strange  advice 
to  the  busy  lady,  who  is  desirous  of  lavishing  all  that  the  "governor" 
will  stand  on  her  darling.     She  will  even  be  inclined  to  resent  it  as 
an  unkindness,  for  how  can  she  ever  ease  the  burden  which  lies  so 
heavy  at  her  loving  heart,  if  she  be  not  allowed  to  show  her  afifection 
by  heaping  outward  and  visible  signs  thereof  on  the  departing  chick  ? 
But,  my  good  madam,  consider  for  one  moment  that  your  son  is  not 
going  to  be  cast  away — at  least  let  us  hope  so — on  an  inhospitable 
coast,  to  herd  with  savages.     Should  he  be  fortmiate  enough  to  reach 
the  great  southern  land,  he  will  see  things  that  will  most  likely 
horribly  shock  his  preconceived  notions  oi^  what  a  new  country  ought 
to  be.     Arrived  at  Port  Philip  Heads,  his  ship  will  be  boarded  by  a 
pilot  and  a  health  officer — both  white  men.     Probably  the  latter  has 
graduated  at  some  old  University  in  the  Netherlands,  and  will  be 
found,  on  acquaintance,  to  have  nothing  of  the  haughty  savage  about 
him.     Passing  on  to  Hobson's  Bay,  he  will  probably  land  at  Sand- 
ridge,  and  be   taken   by  rail  to  Melbourne.      Emerging  from  the 
station,  which,  by-the-by,  is    not  calculated  to  give    him   a    very 
exalted  idea  of  Australian  taste  in  architecture,  he  will  find  himself 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  hum  and  buzz  of  city  life.     He  will  see 
long,  straight,  broad  streets,  lined  on  either  side  by  shops  containing 
everything  to  be  had  for  money,  of  all  descriptions  and  qualities,  and 
at  prices  little  in  advance  of  those  ciurent  in  London ;  handsome 
banks  and  large  public  buildings  in  various  stages  of  erection.     These 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  watered  with  water  brought  in  pipes 
nearly  twenty  miles.     Policemen  will  meet  his  view  at  every  comer — 
fine,  strapping,  well-dressed  fellow^s,  who,  for  physique,  are  not  to  be 
matched,  I  believe,  by  any  other  force  of  the  kind  in  the  world.     He 
will  see  suburbs  extending  for  miles  on  every  hand,  all  enjoying  the 
same  advantages  accorded  to  the  city.     In  fact,  if  he  happens  to 
arrive  during  the  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  has  dropped  from  the  clouds 'into  another  England. 
I  believe  it  is  a  prevailing  notion  at  home  that  we  all  live  in  huts, 
and  that  kangaroos,  as  a  rule,  may  be  seen  hopping  about  the  streets. 
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The  idea  is  picturesque,  and  no  doubt  those  who  have  hitherto 
cherished  it  will  experience  sotnething  like  a  pang  when  called  on  to 
give  it  up.  But  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  the  Australian  towns 
have  become  disgustingly  civilised — as  civilised  as  the  provincial 
towns  of  the  mother  country,  or  even  more  so.  To  see  how  we  live, 
surroimded  by  every  social  appliance  necessary  for  our  gratification, 
together  with  a  fair  share  of  vice  and  misery — ^twin  children  in  this 
happy  land  of  idleness  and  profligacy — a  stranger  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  we  had  rolled  on  in  the  same  way  for  centuries  instead 
of  dating  the  founding  of  our  city  from  the  year  of  grace  1836.  Well, 
I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject.  I  have,  I  hope,  succeeded 
in  convincing  Materfamilias  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  over- 
burden her  son's  baggage  with  a  parcel  of  things  of  questionable 
utility,  because  there  is  scarcely  an  article  under  heaven  which 
cannot  be  procured  in  Melbourne  now-a-days  if  wanted. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  strayed.  The  passage  is 
taken,  the  outfit  procured,  packed,  and  on  board;  the  vessel  has 
dropped  down  to  Gravesend,  and  the  time  has  come  for  parting.  The 
governor  has  said  a  few  kindly,  encouraging  warning  words,  and 
wrung  the  hand  into  which  he  has  erstwhile  dropped  many  a 
sovereign  when  black  Monday  came  round,  in  those  days  which  will 
never  come  again.  And  now  he  has  turned  away,  for  the  old  gentle- 
man's voice  is  somewhat  husky,  and  his  spectacles  require  a  deal  of 
polishing.  Then  the  mother  is  alone  for  a  little  while  yet  with  her 
darling  :  "  0,  my  son  Absalom  !  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! "  Let 
us  not  gaze  upon  a  sorrow  which  is  too  sacred  for  the  unsympathising 
eye  of  common  humanity,  and  too  frequent  to  be  told  in  words.  Let 
us  rather  think  what  we  can  say  to  comfort  the  poor  lady  as  she  goes 
sadly  away  and  returns  to  the  home  from  which  one  of  the  lights  has 
gone  out.  I  think  I  should  discourse  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 
''  The  lad,  madam,  that  you  love  so  much,  and  have  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  part  with,  is  going  to  a  land  where  there  is  a  career  for  every 
one  with  energy  to  seize  it.  Had  he  remained  at  home,  life  might 
have  been  a  perpetual  struggle  to  him,  with  no  asstu^mce  of  ultimate 
victory  ;  while  where  he  is  going,  if  he  do  not  found  a  house,  or  make 
a  name,  he  may,  at  all  events,  walk  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  plenty 
without  any  fear  of  being  tripped  up  or  run  over  at  every  turn. 
Then  again,  although  he  is  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  you 
must  not  forget  that  not  many  years  ago  a  journey  to  Italy  was  a 
more  serious  affair  than  a  jaunt  to  the  Antipodes  is  now-a-days.  He 
will  come  home  often  enough,  you  may  be  sure,  if  he  is  successful,  to 
cheer  you  up  by  accounts  of  his  doughty  deeds ;  and  as  he  has  health 
and  strength,  a  good  practical  education,  and  a  character  for  honour 
and  straightforwardness,  why  should  he  not  succeed  1 ''  And  I  trust 
that  when  the  bitterness  of  parting  wore  off,  the  good  lady  would  feel 
more  comfort  in  thinking  over  these  things.    Meanwhile,  young  hope- 
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fill  is  probably  boxing  about  in  the  Channel,  or  that  trebly  accursed 
Bay  of  Biscay,  of  which  I  retain  such  remarkably  unpleasant 
memories.  Perhaps  he  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  stomach  which 
cannot  be  moved  by  any  quantity  of  rolling  and  pitching.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  he  is  engaged  in  doing 
what  Mark  Twain  graphically  describes  as  "bringing  up  his  immortal 
soul."  However,  he  will  get  well  in  time,  and  eat — I  jon  afraid  to 
say  what  he  will  eat ;  he  will  flirt  and  quarrel,  ndake  it  up  and  flirt* 
again ;  and  even  if  h^  should  become  the  victim  of  a  great  passion, 
he  will  grow  disgustingly  fat.  This  is  the  great  di-awback  of  life  at 
sea.  A  man  may  be  ''  wasting  in  despair,"  and  even  anxious  to  "  die 
because  a  woman's  fair,"  but  he  will,  nevertheless,  become  obese. 
Banting  himself  would  have  no  chance  against  Neptune.  Ah  me  ! 
the  imperious  demands  of  a  vulgar  but  imperious  appetite  are  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  love-making.  No  fellow  can  "  sigh  like  a 
furnace  "  when  he  has  his  mouth  full ;  and  how  can  he  look  forlorn 
with  a  double  chin  and  a  creased  waistcoat  1  However,  in  process  of 
time  the  voyage,  like  everything  else,  will  come  to  an  end,  and  our 
young  friend  will  enter  upon  a  new  life,  somewhat  improved,  if  he 
has  sense,  by  the  experience  gained  since  he  last  kissed  his  mother. 
And  now  having  landed  him  safely  we  will  say  good-bye  to  him, 
hoping  that  his  first  letter  home  may  contain  an  assurance  that  ho 
has  at  least  got  his  foot  on  the  lowest  rung  'of  that  ladder,  whereby 
the  energetic  and  persevering  climb  to  fortune. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  because  I  reconmiend  emigration 
as  the  best  outlet  for  a  class  of  youths  which  is  getting  sadly  jammed 
up  in  England,  that  I  think  it  advisable  in  all  instances.  Far  from 
it.  The  idea  that  there  is  some  magic  virtue  in  the  mere  transference 
of  a  man  from  one  country  to  another  is  utterly  absurd,  although 
strangely  prevalent.  Much  misery  has  resulted  fi'om  this  strange 
notion.  Young  men  who  have  given  early  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  every  objectionable  quality  under  the  sun,  who  are  profligate, 
vicious,  drunken,  idle,  untruthful,  and  what  not,  have  been  shipped 
off  by  their  friends,  and  thrown  upon  the  world  free  from  all  restraint 
of  any  sort  I  know  that  it  must  be  a  terrible  temptation  to  theur 
friends  to  get  rid,  in  any  possible  way,  of  such  sinners,  but  still  they 
should  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  possible  results  of  their  proceedings. 
They  may  be  sure  that  those  who  have  been  "  filthy  "  at  home  will 
not  become  pmre  in  the  colonies.  The  usual  course  these  unfortunate 
fools^  run  is  as  follows : — They  land  with  a  few  pounds  in  their 
pockets,  go  to  the  first  hotel  in  the  place,  spend  in  a  week  what 
with  care  would  have  lasted  them  for  months  \  pawn  what  valuables 
they  may  have,  then  boiTow,  and  eventually  transfer  their  patronage 
at  the  request  of  an  acute  landlord.  They  then  think  it  is  about 
time  to  see  if  they  cannot  get  something  to  do.  They  present  letters 
of  introduction  to  men  who  perhaps  saw  them  half  drunk  at  the 
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theatre  the  previous  evening,  and  who  can  read  "  dissipation "  in 
every  line  of  their  faces.  They  get  politely  bowed  out  with  all  speed. 
They  speedily  nm  the  whole  gamut  of  lodging-houses,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  himted  out  of  eachxin  succession  by  a  landlady  rendered 
desperate  by  the  utter  absence  of  coin.  Then  a  day  arrives  at  last 
when  ^'  these  gracious  creatures  "  can  neither  get  a  bed  or  a  meal,  and 
this  is  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  Some  when  they  would  fain  fill  their 
bellies  with  the  husks  which  the  swine  do  eat,  begin  to  think  at  last 
that  it  is  just  possible  that  they  have  started  on  the  wrong  tack,  and 
so  reform.  But  these  are  few.  The  majority  sink  into  billiard 
markers,  waiters  at  cheap  eating-houses,  or  take  some  other  menial 
employment,  while  not  a  few,  in  an  hoiu'  of  temptation,  fall  into  crime 
and  go  to  swell  the  number  of  those,  the  principal  portion  of  whose 
lives  is  spent  in  gaol.  Clearly  such  as  these  are  not  likely  to  make 
successful  colonists.  To  send  such  out  is  simply  cruel.  Then,  again, 
the  namby-pamby  exquisite  is  quite  a  drug  in  the  colonial  market. 
There  may  be,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  a  demand  for  such 
like  cattle  in  England ;  if  so,  I  would  strongly  recommend  him  to 
stay  thei^,  for  why  should  he  travel  14,000  miles  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  '^  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Those,  too, 
who  are  at  all  sickly  had  better  stay  at  home,  unless  they  have  some 
relatives  or  friends  out  here  who  are. willing  to  receive  them.  There 
is  another  class  that  I  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  to  leave 
home^  viz.,  those  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  act  as  clerks.  It  does 
not  matter  how  clever  they  may  be — ^the  place  is  always  overstocked. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  have  received  a  good  education,  and 
are  fit  to  act  as  private  secretary  to  a  public  man,  or  take  any  situa- 
tion of  a  similar  character.  There  is  no  demand  for  such  talent  in 
the  colonies. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ''  You  are  making  so  many  exceptions  that  if 
you  do  not  take  care  you  will  exclude  the  whole  of  the  class  you 
wish  to  benefit.''  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  hundreds  of  young 
men  who  are  apt  and  ready  at  anything,  who  can  turn  their  hand  at 
once  to  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  They  have  perhaps  lived  in 
the  coimtry,  and  know  a  little  about  farming  and  live  stock ;  they 
can  ride  well  to  hounds,  and  never  knock  up  during  the  longest  day's 
tramp  through  the  stubbles.  At  the  same  time  they  have  their 
heads  well  stowed  with  good,  practical  knowledge,  and  just  sufficient 
of  that  poetry  which  lends  a  grace  to  life.  These  are  sure  to  make 
excellent  colonists.  There  are  others,  too,  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  picking  up  knowledge  and  accomplishments  of  this 
description,  but  whose  fertility  of  invention,  readiness  of  resource, 
and  self-reliance  would  lead  them  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  cir- 
cumstances and  so  ensure  success.  But  at  present,  although  the 
raw  material  of  good,  colonists  may  exist  in  great  abundance,  no 
special  pains  are  taken  to  fit  it  for  its  fixture  use.     I  would  recom- 
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mend  every  father  to  bring  up  one  or  two  of  his  boys,  if  they  aro 
physically  strong  enough  to  bear  a  little  hardship,  specially  with  ^ 
view  to  their  emigrating.  While  one  is  destined  for  the  church  and 
another  for  the  law,  let  a  third  and  a  fourth  be  trained  for  a  life 
beyond  the  seas.  With  this  end  in  view  I  would  give  them  a  special 
education.  As  a  rule,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  a  yoimg  country 
the  ability  to  do  several  things  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  of  more  use  to  its  possessor  than  the  utmost  proficiency  in 
any  one  subject  If  I,  were  educating  a  boy  for  colonial  life  I  would 
not  exclude  any  of  the  subjects  which  form  the  usual  course  of  study 
at  the  present  day,  but  I  would  reverse  the  order  of  the  importance 
commonly  attached  to  them.  I  would  not  do  away  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  would  subordinate  them  to  mathematics,  land-survey- 
ing, civil  engineering,  agrioultural  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  The 
youth  who  is  tolerably  well  groimded  in  these  matters  must  be  very 
unfortunate  indeed  if  he  cannot  manage  to  make  a  start.  I  would 
encourage  him  also  to  practise  any  mechanical  trade  for  which  he 
may  feel  an  aptitude  or  inclination.  He  can  never  know  how  soon 
it  may  be  of  use  to  him.  In  fact,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  a  man  can  acquire  that  will  not  be  useful  to 
him  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  colonial  career.  I  have  found  the 
most  out-of-the-way  acquirements  of  the  greatest  service.  A  man 
who  can  do  a  little  rough  carpentering,  or  cabinet-making,  or  shoe  a 
horse,  is  a  much  more  independent  being  than  he  who  is  entirely 
dependent  on  others  for  everything.  I  should  have  said  just  now 
that  I  attach  great  importance  to  land-siu*veying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing as  aids  to  the  yoimg  colonist ;  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  equal 
Brunei  or  George  Stephenson  in  the  latter,  although  if  he  did  so  much 
the  better ;  but  that  he  should  be  tolerably  well  up  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  road-making,  bridge-building,  (fee.  There  is,  of  course, 
always  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work  going  on  in  a  new  countiy, 
as  also  surveying.  Even  though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  be  ever 
practised  as  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  they  will  prove  a  great 
help  and  convenience  in  many  instances.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  the  young  man  who  is  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  new  land 
might  be  taught  with  advantage.  In  fact  he  can  hardly  acquire  any 
knowledge  which  will  not  one  day  or  other  prove  of  use.  In  what  I 
l^ve  said,  then,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  have  merely  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  steer,  and  not  to  give 
the  exact  course.  Before  closing  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  think  it  well  to  utter  one  warning :  a  colony  is  no  place 
for  the  man. who  has  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  attainment 
of  perfection  in  any  one  of  the  arts.  Colonists,  as  a  rule,  are  rough 
and  ready  people,  and  have,  I  am  afraid,  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  yearnings  of  the  artist  after  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  His 
struggles  would  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  and  amidst  the  almost 
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universal  devotion  to  material  things,  he  would  be  left  to  devour  his 
heart  in  silence.  Then,  again,  should  he  succeed  there  sire  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  against  his  merits  being  recognised, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  public  taste  has  not  been  educated  artistically. 
Should,  however,  his  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  be  appreciated  by  a  few, 
it  is  by  so  few  that  the  competition  between  them  is  not  sufficiently 
keen  to  insure  the  artist  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  work.  Workers 
in  an  aesthetic  sense  had  much  better  stay  at  home,  for  there  they 
meet  with  more  encouragement  while  struggling  up  the  roadway 
which  leads  to  the  unattainable  hill  on  which  perfection  dwells,  and 
a  much  more  generous  guerdon  should  success  crown  their  efforts.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  should  not  pay  us  a  visit  after  their 
work3  have  received  the  imperial  mint  stamp, — that  wonderful  mark 
without  which  very  little  artistic,  scientific,  or  literary  work  finds 
favour  in  colonial  eyes.  Coming  with  this  talismanic  certificate  to 
their  merits,  they  would  be  lionised  to  their  heart's  content.  But  th^y 
should  not  stay  long,  for  colonists  are  fierce  iconoclasts,  and  very  soon 
get  tired  of  their  idols. 

Let  the  British  father  of  the  middle-middle  class,  who  sees  a  family 
of  stalwart  sons  growing  up  aroimd  him,  take  heart  of  grace.  Every 
year  the  avenues  to  advancement  in  the  old  country  become 
more  and  more  crowded,  until  a  deadlock  appears  inevitable ;  but  if  in 
imagination  ho  will  ascend  a  sort  of  domestic  Pisgah,  he  may  look  out 
across  the  waste  of  waters  and  see  the  lands  afar  off,  which  flow  with 
milk  and  honey.  There  lies  a  career  for  his  children,  and  thousands 
more, — a  field  of  operations  where  their  energies  may  find  free  scope, 
and  where  certain  success  is  the  reward  of  virtue  and  industry. 
When  I  think  of  the  numberless  yoimg  men  who  plod  on  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  in  over-populated  England,  with  but  little  hope  to 
buoy  them  up,  I  can  but  think  how  much  happier  had  been  their  lot 
if  the  advantages  the  colonies  held  out  had  been  better  appreciated. 
At  home  a  man  walks  in  swaddling  clothes ;  he  is  hedged  round  on 
every  side  by  the  niles  of  social  etiquette  :  for  the  class  1  am  speak- 
ing of,  to  work  with  its  hands,  is  to  lose  caste.  Indeed,  it  might 
almost  as  well  conunit  crime  as  descend  to  manual  labour.  In 
Australia,  however,  it  is  otherwise.  Away  from  the  large  towns  a  man 
may  do  what  he  pleases  in  connection  with  any  pursuit  which  is  likely 
to  attract  those  who  have  been  brought  up  as  gentlemen.  Those  who 
take  to  farming  or  grazing  may  go  through  a  lot  of  hard  manual  toil 
of  a  description  imdreamt  of  in  Mayfair,  or  many  other  less  jpreten- 
tious  localities.  But  they  are  not  the  less  welcome  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  consequence,  nor  less  fitted  to  shine  there.  Any  educational 
advantages  they  may  possess  are  not  eclipsed  by  the  roughness  of 
their  surroimdings,  but  rather  shine  fort^j  with  greater  brilliancy. 
Those  who  lead  a  bush  life,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy  a  sense  of  freedom, 
an  exhilarating  feeling  of  independence  which  is  unknown  to  those 
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irho  arc  chained  to  a  desk  and  drilled  into  machines.  •  The j  can 
"rejoice  in  their  youjbh."  Perhaps  they  have  to  push  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  others  have  done  hefore  them ;  but  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties they  may  meet  with,  will  surely  have  the  effect  of  developing  the 
better  parts  of  their  natures,  and  of  "  making  men  of  them."  With 
gradual  but  ever-advancing  flow,  the  great  wave  of  civilisation  will 
roll  on  and  surround  them,  while  villages  will  spring  up-  and  home- 
steads arise,  where  lately  stood  the  black  fellow's  "  mia-mia."  The 
few  hundreds,  which  was  all  that  the  parental  purse  could  afford,  and 
which  would  have  gone  no  way  in  England,  have  probp.bly  developed 
into  an  independence  by  the  time  middle  life  is  reached.  Although, 
perhaps,  it  is  in  connection  with  land  that  tho  great  advantages 
offered  by  t|ie  colonies  are  most  conspicuous,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  in  every  way  a  living  is  much  more  easily  and  surely  made  than 
in  England,  and  the  chances  of  arriving  at  an  independence  are  fifty 
times  as  great.  If  a  parent  is  satisfied  of  the  moral  and  physical 
soundness  of  his  sons,  if  he  knows  them  to  be  as  sensible,  brave,  per- 
severing, industrious,  sober,  upright  and  honest  as  a  good  example 
and  careful  training  can  make  them  ;  if  he  feels  assured  that  he  has 
furnished  them  with  that  sort  of  education  which  is  calculated  to  fit 
them  to  meet  emeigencies  and  make  the  best  of  whatever  circiun- 
stances  they  may  be  placed  in,  then  I  say  that  he  could  not  do  them  a 
greater  kindness  than  to  send  them  to  some  country  where  such 
qualities  meet  with  their  highest  earthly  reward.  It  may  be  said 
that  "  young  men  so  furnished  would  make  their  way  anywhere,'' 
which  is  true,  but  not  only  would  they  progress  more  quickly  in  the 
colonies,  but  their  absence  would  afford  a  better  chance  to  those 
who  are  forced  to  remain  at  home.  Thus  emigration  blesses  those 
who  leave  and  those  who  stay.  But  the  frivolous  and  the  idle, 
the  empty-headed  fop  and  the  premature  rou^,  the  shiftless,  pur- 
poseless, hesitating  noodle,  and  the  feeble  creature  that  cannot  say 
"  No,"  had  better  stop  at  home.  Transplanted  to  an  uncongenial 
soil  they  run  to  seed  and  perish  with  marvellous  rapidity,  under  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  disgraceful  both  to  themselves  and  those  who 
get  rid  of  them,  without  a  care  for  their  ultimate  fate.  I  have  known 
young  men  in  Victoria  hurried  along  by  the  devil  which  possessed 
them  to  an  early  grave,  whose  death  must  lie  heavy  on  the  souls  of 
those  who  first  neglected  and  then  abandoned  them.  Emigration  is 
not  a  good  thing  for  such  as  these ;  but  so  surely  as  they  fail,  so  surely 
do  their  opposites  succeed. 

W.  Jardine  Smith. 
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